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PREFACE. 


Im the hist edition of iny “ (Joiiiinentarios on Hindn 
Luw ” I devoted a clisipti*r to the* Hindu Oiisti? System 
which attracted the* attoiitioii of the I’uhlishcrs, and 
th(5y '>a;jgostod tluit the *iubjoct ini^ht well be ox})andod 
so .IS to ho brought out as a heparah* volume. Thoy| 
su^^(‘st('d also that, m older to nuke the book complete, 

1 should ;rivo an account not only of the (Pastes, but 
also of the important Hindu Sects, some of which are 
practically so many new ( ’aste'^. 

As 1 had been alretuly engaged m wnting a hook 
about the history and pliilosuphy oi religions, the pro- 
posal, so far as the se(*ts were concerned, was welcome 
indeed. About the (!ast(**) 1 felt very coiisiderablo 
diffidence ; hut it seemed to mu that, in a toivn like 
Calcutta, where theie arc men from every part of India, 
it might not be quite impossible to collect the necessary 
information. When, liowevor, I actually commenced 
niy enquiries, then I fully realised the difficulty of my 
task. The original information contained in this work 
has been derived from a very large number of Hindu 
gentlemen hailing from different parts of India. I here 
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gratefnlljr acknowledge the kindness that they have 
shown in according to me their assistance. I feel very 
strongly inclined to insert in this book a list of theii 
names. But the publication of such a list is not de- 
sirable for more reasons than one. To begin with, such 
a list would bo necessarily too long to be conveniently 
included. Then, again, the subject of castes and sects 
is, in some of its aspects, a very irritating one, and if 
I were to give publicity to the names of tlic persons who 
have assisted me, it might place them in a very faKo 
position. So 1 tlinnk them generally without mentioning 
any names. 

In connection ako with this part of the work, 
1 must acknowledge iny obligations to thu works 
ot Kisley, Wilson and Shei i ing, and to Mr Narsiina- 
yangar’s Report of the la^t Census of Mysore. As 
to the lust of these, which is compiled by an cducahMl 
native of the country, it is haidly necessary to observe 
that it is very reliable, though not very complete. 
Mr. Risley’s “Tribes and Castes of Bengal” is 
an exhaustive treatise, and is, generally s}>caking, rcliabk^ 
also. If thore had been similar works for the other 
provinces, thou the task of taking a bird's-eye view of 
the whole would not have been quite so arrluous to me 
as it has actually been. 

With regard to the pait of the book devoted to tiie 
Hindu Sects, I may mention that the greater portion of 
it had been written originally for my promised work on 
the philosophy of religion which I hope to bring out 
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before long. For the sake of many of my friends and 
relations near and dear to mo 1 hesitated to give pabli-* 
city to my views before ; bnt it seems to me high time 
now tbit 1 should speak oat and do what lies in mo to 
set forth the trno character of the cults that the 
majority of those who profess to be Hiiidns believe and 
practise. 

The religions of those who are not regarded as 
Hindus do not come within the scope of this work. 
But the position which I assign to Christianityj Maho- 
modsinism, Zoroastrianism, must appear clear enough 
from what I have said m the Introduction to my ac- 
count of the Hindu Sects, about the evolution of human 
faiths, and about the diiferent principles on which they 
may be classitied. I have tried iny best throughout to 
avoid irreverence and oftensivo expressions, and the 
remlor, who is not altogether blinded by orthodoxy, 
will, 1 hope, admit tbit, even with regard to the worst 
of the abomination-worshipping sect^, I have now*here 
beem harsher than the nature of the case absolutely 
required. Ueveroiico ought to be by all means shown 
to persons and institutions that have a just cbim to it. 
But nothing can, in my opinion, be more sinful than to 
speak respectfully of persons who are enemies of man- 
kind, and to whitewash rotten institutions by esoteric 
expbnutions and fine phrases. 

It is no doubt extremely dilficnlt to get rid of the 
eflect of early training and associations. But those who 
claim to bo educated and enlightened will, 1 trust, give 
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me an impartial and patient hearing. 
their faith in Saivism, Saktaif^m and 
may be, they cannot be altogether blin 
character of these creeds. One of the gre A|t thinke 
of modern times has, in connection with 
tions of political economy, said 



It often happens that the universal belief of one age of 
mankind— a belief from which uo one wow, nor, without any 
extraordinary effort of genius and courage, roafd, at that time 
be fre«' — bei owes to a subsequent age so ]iali»b]e an absunlity, 
that the only difficult} then is to iiiiagine how such a tiling 
can ever have appeared credible 

This, I am sure, will before long hv the feeling of 
every honest Hindu with regard to ‘•ome of the ino'^t 
important leatiiie'^ of hi*i so-called religions, and I shall 
feel 1 have performed an alnio'^t «iicred duty it thi< 
work promotes in ''Onic degree that end. 

JOGENDRA NATH BHATTACHAHYA. 


Calcutta, May 18116 
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HINDU CASTES AND SECTS. 

- o,- 

PART I. 

INTRODUCTION. 


CHAP T.— THE NATURE AND ORIGIN OF THE 
HINDU CASTE SYSTEM 

Thk institution of caste is a unique feature of Hindu 
society, and, iis nothing exactly like it is to be found in 
any other part of the world, the manner in which it 
grew up in India cannot but be regarded as a question 
of the highest importance by the student of social phe- 
nomena. The subject has, therefore, attracted a large 
share of the attention of many erudite scholars, both 
European and Indian. The mass of information con- 
tained in their works, though not free from errors and 
inaccuracies, is of very great value. But the usefulness 
of their writings is marred, to a considerable extent, by 
the more or less superficial views which they take of the 
origin and nature of caste as a system. In speaking of 
it Mr. Eherring, who may bo regarded as one of the 
chief authorities on the subject, o^racterises our social 
mechanism as ^^a monstrous engine of pride, dissension 
B, HO 1 
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and shame/’* and goncrully has not one good word to 
say with reference to it or to its authors, the Brahmans* 
Dr* Wilson also condemns tho caste system in toto^ 
though in milder terms. He says that “among the 
Hindus the imagination of natural and positive dis- 
tinction in humanity has been brought to the most fear- 
ful and pernicious development.” In his disseitatioiis 
on “ the natural history of ca^^te ” Mr. Slier nng gi\es, 
first of all, what he calls an analysis of the Biahinan’s 
character in which he finds nothing but arrogance, 
selfishness and ambition, and then goes on to oliserve ' — 

" To speak of tho Brahmans as thouf^h they were one and the 
same people, with the same charactenstics is delusive. Foi thousands 
of years Uiey have been a disunited people, with mutual antipathies 
and non-resomblanccs, instead of mutual likenesses and concord 
The Brahmans thomselves, and none others, ara I’csponsible for this 
Their monstrous arrogance, selhahness and assumption have proved 
the hane of their race. In tho cultivation of these vicious qualities 
they are at one, but in aU other respects they are the most inhai- 
moniouB and discordant people on the face of the earth. 

The qiread of caste, and tho multiplication of sepaiuto, mutually 
excluBivo, and inimical tribes among the lower Hindu grmes, also 
lies at their door The detestable example they set could not but be 
followed by an imitative people without brains of thoir own. These 
Hindu tribes would never imvo dared to establish an infinity of 
castes among themselves without the direct sanction and assistance of 
the BndunanB. Moreover, when the Brahmans perooivcd that cast^ 
were increasing beyond decent limits, until the whole eountiy was 
threatened with an endless number of caste snb-divisions, all for the 
most part mutually destructive, th^ might have peremptoiily 
stopped their further multiplication. But they did not. On the 
contrary, it is plain that they looked on with the utmost satisfaction, 
pleased at the alienation at tribe from tnbe.”--Shernng’8 Hindu 
Trib€M and CMsr, Vol. HI, pp. 284-35. ^ 

The inconsistenoies and the fallacies abounding in 
these extracts are too obvious to require any critical 
exposition. The author’s views with regard to our 
religion and onr social polity were evidently more 
influenced by his zeal for his own fiiithof which he was 
a missionarv, than by his sober judgment. In his life- 
time he had a large number of Hindu friends who still 
dheriah his memory with affection, and he had mneb 
better opportunities for studying the peculiarities of our 
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social fabric than most of his countrymen in India. At 
any rate, he may certainly be credited with having pos- 
sessed sufficient knowledge of history to be aware of Uie 
shortcomings which existed iii post generations, and still 
exist, among the priestly classes in other countries, 
and there can bo no justiiicsition whatener for the severe 
censure that ho has passed on the Brahmans. Yet the 
same views hav<‘ been blindly accepted by some ot the 
foremost of modern Hindu scholars. Aft(T stating his 
views regarding the probable origin of th(» caste system. 
Ml. R. U, Dutt, 111 Ins Ilisfovij of says 

'* It wan unknown to Uio Hindus m the Vedic ngo, and was first 
dcvc 1 o]KMl in the Kpic It divulcil and diHiiiiited the compact 
body of Aiyaii Hindus into tlii'oe lioiHuhtaiy bodies, vtz , the priests, 
the soldiei s, and the people And it permanently placed the people 
under the priestly and inilitaiy castes , and thcrahy hindei'cd popu- 
lai progress and the growth of popular fi'eedoiii in India 

It slioiild l>e romembcrecl, liouuvci , that with the eTcoption of the 
pnests and soldiers, the moss of tho Hindu people still formed one 
united csiMto, tho Vaisliya in the Kpic and siirceeding ages. And 
the mass of the people weii) still entitled, like the Kiliatmas and the 
Brahmans, to perfoinn sociihces. to aofinu'p icligions Iciiowledjm, 
and study the Vedas. But with tho loss of thou iiidciMudenco, uic 
Hindus have become 1001*0 disunited in iiiodci 11 timos.*^ 

The great living poet of Bengal, Babu Hem Chandra 
Bancr ji, gives countenance to similarly erroneous views, 
when lie calls upon bis countrymen to cause a clean 
sweep of all caste distinctions, in order that they may, 
by united action, recover their ancient greatness, 

I am no out-and-out admirer of caste, as it exists 
now, and 1 think that, in the state of things now aris- 
ing, its discipline might be relaxed in certain directions 
with advantage. But 1 believe that, generally speak- 
ing, there does not exist that antipathy between the 
several castes which the world at largo has been led 
to believe. A little hitch is caused sometimes when 
a man of a superior caste refuses to allow one of an 
inferior caste to sit on the same carpet, or when the 
use of his waterpot is disallowed by the former to the 
latter* For purposes of business, not the several castes 
only, but even Hindus and Mahomedans can and 
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do mix on the most friendly terms. There is, upon 
the whole, no more animosity between a Bajput and 
a Brahman than between a Bajput and a Bmpnt» 
or between u Brahman and a Brahman. If the Brah- 
man refuses to eat in the house of a Bajput on the 
ground that there are no true Ksatriyas in this age of 
sin, the Bajput also refuses to partake of the Brahman’s 
hospitality on the plea, afforded by the Brahmanical 
Shastras, that a Brahman’s property should nob be 
wpropriated by a man of any caste on any account. 
For purposes of marriage and interchange of hospitality 
each caste is an independent and exclusive body, and 
^11 the classes are placed on a coequal footing. Such 
being .the case, the so-called inferior castes show no 
more eagerness to be enrolled among the higher, than 
the latter do to be reduced to the level of the former. It 
is open to the lower castes to practise any profession, 
excepting that of a pneht, and as every Hindu has a re- 
cognized position within his own caste, which does not 
vary with any visci^situdo of fortune, no ono can feel 
inclined to crush out that system, and rnn the risk of 
losing its certain advantages, for the uncertain prospect 
of acquiring a better social footing by working as it 
were upon a tabula ram. A few low caste parvenus 
there may be, who, in their innermost ^hearts, feci 
ashamed of even their own parents and brothers. But 
the aspirations of these men certainly dq^ not deserve 
mnch sympathy. Generally speaking, the Hindus look 
upon the several divisions in tneir society as the neces- 
sary component parts of their social mechanism, and 
there can be no occasion for jealousy or bitter feebngs. 

Caste has had its origin^ no doubt, in Brahmanical 
legislation. But there is no ground whatever for the 
doctrine that it is the outcome of the policy embodied 
in the Machiavelian maxim Divide and Rule. A very 
little reflection ought to show that the caste system, in- 
troduced and enforced by the Brabminioal Shastras, 
could not possibly be the cause of any social split. On 
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the contrary, it provided bonds of union between races 
and clans that had nothing in common before its 
introduction. There is no ground whatever for the 
supposition that in primitive India all classes of people 
were united as one man, and that the ^'unnatural and 

g )micions caste system” was forced on them by the 
rahmans with the diabolical object of sowing dissen- 
sions among them. The more correct view seems to be 
that the legislation of the Rishis was calculated not only 
to bring about union between the isolated clans that 
lived in primitive India, but to render it possible to 
assimilate within each group the foreign hordes that 
were expected to pour into the country from time to 
time./ If those Englishmen who have permanently 
settled in this country recognized the sacredness of the 
Shastras, and refrained from eating forbidden food, 
they might bo admitted into the K^atriya cLin under 
the name of Sakya Seni Rajput's. The authors of 
such legislation deserve certainly to be admired for 
their large-hearted statesmansliip, instead of being 
censured for selfish ambition and narrowness. 

The ambition that led the Hindu lawgivers to place 
their own doss above the rest of mankind, has, no 
doubt, an appearance of selfishness. But if self-aggran- 
disement had been, as is alleged, their sole motive, then 
there was nothing to prevent them from laying down 
the law that the proper men to enjoy the kingly office 
and the various loaves and fishes of the public service, 
were the Brahmans. Tlie highest secular ambition of 
the Brahman was to be the unpaid adviser of the 
Grown, and, as a matter of actual practice, the entire 
civil service was left by them in the hands of the 
Kayasthas* Such professions, accompanied by such 
conduct, do not betray selfishness It was only in 
respect of matters relating to religion that the Brah- 
mans kept in their hands the monopoly of power. But 
they could not have taken any other course without 
upsetting altogether the fabric which they had built up. 
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^ Oircum^itanced as India, prosumahly, was in 'ancient 
times, there conid not possibly have been in that state of 
things, any great attraction either for military service or 
for intellectual pursuits. The resources of oio country 
were then too limited for adequately rewarding either the 
soldier or the scholar, and as any able-bodied man could, 
in those times, earn his living without any difficulty, 
either in agricultural pursuits or by breeding cattle, the 
only way to induce any cbi^^s of men to adopt a more 
ambitious or risky career, lav in giving tlieiii a sup(‘rior 
status by hereditar}' right. The iinpoitanco of the sei- 
vico which caste has done to India may be realized, to 
some extent, from the fact that when, in a iiarty of 
Hindus, comments are made about an illiterate llrali- 
man, an unbusinoss like Kayastha or a cowardly Ksat- 
riya, they not iinfioqucntlv express their dontd. as to 
his very legitimacy. Such being the case, no Kshatri> a 
can refuse to fight, when there is occii'*ion, without 
laying himself oiKjn to the most galling of reproaches. 
His ancestors never shrank fiom legitimate fighting, 
and so he has no choict' left. 

“ He too would rather dio than shame.” 

It is iecliiig of this kind that urged the ancient 
Ksatriyas to desperate deeds foi tlio defence of their 
country, and though long since fallen, yet modern 
history is not altogether wanting in testiineny as to the 
greatness of that mighty nivA\ The name of Balm 
Kumara Sing, the last great liajput hero, is not likely 
to be soon forgotten, though English historians may 
not do him justice. Goaded on to rebellion liy the 
ungenerous suspicions entertained against him by a 
local official, and by the attemjit made by that official to 
insult and imprison him, he bosouglit his friends, rela- 
tives and adherents, to remain loyal to the British 
Government, and to leave him to shift for himself. But 
bo was the idol of the Bhojpnrias, and they gathered 
round him, like one man, to fight under his banner. At 
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their liead the octo^narian hero fought bravely to the 
last, and displayed throughout far better generalship and 
valour than the cowanls "who took the loading part in 
bringing about the conflagration. The old Rajput baron 
knew well that he had no ^ance of ultimate success. But 
as a Ksatriya, claiming the blood of the great Vikra- 
moditya in his veins, ho could not submit to die like a 
traitor on tho scaffold. Had tlie Government of Bengal 
rejiosed that confldenco in him which ho certainly 
deserved, the whole province of Bchav woubl probably 
have remained as quiet as Bengal, and the operations 
of tho mutineers would Imvo been conflned to tho North- 
West Provinces and Oude only. 

In their fourfold division of caste, the Risliis placed 
th(‘ir own class, the descendants of the Vcdic singers 
and their comnules, nbo\c all the otheis. To the fight- 
ing classes tho Brahinanical codes assigned the second 
mnk, and the process, by which they were reconciled to 
accept tho position that was given them, is reph^to with 
inU'rest. With regard to tho supoiiority of tho Brah- 
mans, Manu says : — 

Since the Brahman sprang from the most excellent part, since 
he was the first bom, aiul since ho possesses tho Veda, he is by right 
the chief of this wholo creation.”— Manu, 1 , 83 . 

But while thus glorifying tho Brahmans, tho llishis 
made great concessions to tlio Ksatriyas by declaring 
that the office of the king was thoii birthright, and also 
by enjoining on all clas<%os tho duty of implicit obedience 
to the king. 

Brahmanical legi^ation bas been very successful in 
organising the Brahman and the Ksatnya castes. To 
a very great extent, the descendants of the Vodic 
singers and their comrades have become ono nice under 
the name of Brahmans. To a still greater extent have 
tho several fighting clans recognizi^d each other as 
members of ono great family, under the name of Ksat- 
riyos or Rajputs. Tho Vaishya caste was, in all prob- 
ability, never successfully formed, and, so far as this 
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class is concerned, Brahmanical legislation failed to 
attain its very noble object. The Boniyas nrho practise 
trade and are, generaUv speaking, a wealthy class, 
claim in some places to be Vaishyos. Bat, in oU prob- 
ability, the majority of the traders, artisans, and 
agricnltnrists never cared for the hononr of being in- 
vested with the sacred thread, or for the privilege of 
reading the Vedas. And when such was the cose, the 
Brahmans themselves could not be too anxious to force 
these honours and privileges npon them. The chief con- 
cern of the Brahmans, in the efforts they made to realise 
their ideal of social polity, was to keep the fighting 
clans in good humour, so that even if the Yaishyas 
sought for the honour of the thread, the Brahmans 
could not have given it to them without depriving it of 
thevalne which it came to acquire in the eyes of the 
Esatriyos. 

Caste is often described by European scholars as an 
iron chain which has fettered each class to the profes- 
sion of their ancestors, and has rendered any improve- 
ment on their part impossible. This view may, to some 
extent, he regarded as correct so far as the lower classes 
are concerned. But with regard to the higher classes, 
caste is a golden chain which they have willingly placed 
around their necks, and which has fixed them te onl^ 
that which is noble and praiseworthy. Any little split 
that is caused by caste uow and then is far dutweighed 
by the union of races and clans which it has promoted 
and fostered, and there is no justification whatever for 
the abuse which has been heaped upon its authors. 



CHAP. II —WHETHER CASTE IS A SOCIAI., 
OR A RELIGIOUS DISTINCTION? 

The ^Txestion has been hoU^ discnssod, whether caste 
is a social or a religions distanction ? As shown in the 
last chapter, it is mainly a social distinction. But as 
many of the ordinances of onr Shastras are based upon 
it, it has a religious aspect also. The religious ridts 
and duties of the Hindus do in fact vary, to a consider- 
able extent, according to their caste. For instance, on 
the death of an agnate within seven degrees, a Brahman 
has to observe mourning for ten days only, while a man 
of the fighting caste has to wear the “ weeds of woe ” for 
twelve days, a man of the mercantile caste for fifteen 
days, and a Sudra for one full month. Then, again, the 
Vraic rites and prayers which the three higher castes are 
required to perfonn every day are all prwibited to the 
Sudra. The latter can be taught to repeat only those 
prayers that are prescribed by what may be called the 
new testaments of the Hindus, t.^., the Furans and the 
Tantras. But the Brahman who enlists even a good 
Sudra among his disciples is lowered for ever in the 
estimation of the people, while by ministering to a 
Sudra of a low class he is degraded altogether. 



CHAP III^THE REGULATIONS RY WHICH 
THE CASTES HAVE HEEX MADE EXCLUSIVE. 


Tub rules tb(‘ projxM ii\ou:ition'» ol' tho 

•several caste's are not iinp(*r!iti\e, it beiu}^ laid down in 
th(» Shastra<; that a per^^on, unable to earn his liveli- 
hood otller\M^c, may Like to a juole'isioii which is 
ordmarilv prohilutod to his clas'^ Mauu says : — 

80. ** Amoiix tho soveiul occupations for « 7 aimn 7 a bvelihood the 
most commeiiflablo roapi't ti\oly for the saccrUotal, iiiilitaiyi and 
mercantile cloeses, are t^hinjf the Veda, defending, and commerce 
or keeping herds and docks 

81. Yet a Brahman unable to subsist by his duties just mentioned 
may live by tbo duty of a soldiei , for that is the next in rank. 

8& If it bo asked, how he must live, should he be unable to get a 
subsistence by either of these employments, tlm answer ur, ho may 
subsist as a mercantile man, applying himself in person to Ullage 
and attendance on cattle 

95. A military man in distress may subsist by all these moans, 
but at no time must he have rocoui^o to tho higliost, or sarsrdotal 
function. 

98. A mercanble man, unable to subsist by his own duties, may 
descend evon to the scmle acts of a Sudra. taking cAre never to do 
what ought never to be done , but, when he has gained a competence, 
let him depart from service. 

99. A man of tho fouHh class, not hnding employment by wait- 
ing oil the twice-born, while his wife and sonara toimentcd with 
hunger, may subsist by bandiciafts,^Alanii, Chap, X," 

i^nch being tho precepts of the Shastras, it is very 
often found that a Hindu of one class is engaged in a 
piofession which ia the speciality of another, and the 
tendency of English education is to make all tho castes 
more and more regardless about strict compliance with 
kShastric roles on tlio subject. The Hindu legislators 
inado the castes excliixire, not so much by prescribing 
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particular professions for each, as by piobibiting inter- 
marriage and interchange of hospitality on a footing 
of eqaaliiy. In the lM3ginning intennnrriago was allow- 
ed so far that a man of a superior caste could lawfully 
take in innriTage a girl of an inferior caste . But, by 
what may bo called the Hindu new testaments, inter- 
marriage between the different castes is prohibited* 
altogether. An to interchange of hospitality, the Rhas- 
tras lay down that a Bnihman muNt avoid, if pos- 
sible, the eating of any kind of food in the house of a 
Sudra, and that under no circuuist.inces is he to eat 
any food cooked with water and silt by a Sudra, or 
touched by a Sudra atter being «io cooked. In ])]actice 
the lower clashes of Brahmans are sometimes compelled 
i)y indigence to honour the Sudias by accepting thou 
hospitality — ol coui’se, eating only uncooked food or 
such food as is cooked by BuihiiKins with materials 
supplied by the liONt. Thc^ ])ie)iidice against eating 
coolced food that has lxi<m touched hy a man of an inferior 
caste is so strong that, although the Sha^tras <lo noi 
{uoliibittho eating of food cooked by a Ksatriya oi 
Vaishya, yet the Brahmans, in most parts of tlu? countrj , 
would not eat such food For thesis reasons, every 
Hindu household — wlicther Brahman, Ksatriya oi 
Sudra — that can afford to keep a paid cook goiieially 
entertains the Norviees of a Bnihinan for the perform- 
ance of its* ctiishie — the result being that, in the larg(‘r 
towns, the very name of Brahman has suffered a strange 
degradation of late, so as to mean only a cook. 

The most important regnlutions by which the castes 
have been made oxclnsivc are those which relate to 
marriage. In fact, as Mr. Rish^y in his valuable work 
on the Casieit and TMes of Bengal rightly ob- 
serves, “ caste is a matter mainly relating to marriage.” 
Matrimonial alliances out of caste is prevented by the 
seclusion of the females, their early marriage, and the 
social etiquette which requires that eviui the marriages 
of boys sliould bo arranged for them by their parents 
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or other gnanlian*^. The Hindu youth has to maintain 
an attitudo of utter indifference about every proposal 
regarding his marriage, and vrhen any arrangement 
in that respect is made by his parents, grand-parents, 
uncles or elder brothers, he has to go through the cere- 
mony out of Ins sense of duty to obey or oblige them. 

* The selection being, in all cases, made by the guardian 
ill accordance with nis sober judgment, and never by the 
parties themselves in accordance with their impulses for 
the time being, marriage out of caste is almost impossi- 
ble in Hindu society, and is never known to take place 
except among the very lowest. 



CHAP IV —THE ORIGIN OF THE ADDITIONAL 
CASTES AND THE SUB-CASTES 

The sontiinents which Brahinaiiical legislation en- 
gendered and fostered have led to the formation or 
recognition of a vast number of extra castes and sub- 
castes. In all probability the laws of the Shastras 
failed to bring about a complete fusion of all the clans 
and races that had been intended to bo included within 
the same group, and their recognition, as distinct sub- 
divisions, was inevitable from the very beginning. New 
sub-divisions have also been formed m later times by 
the operation of one or other of the following causes : — 

1. By migration to diffci'ont parts of tho country. 

2. By (hfforent Hcctions being devoted to tho piac^'ice of 

distinct profeHaiona 

3. By any section being elevatorl dbovo or degraded below 

the level of tho others. 

4. By quarrels betwoeiitho diffeient sections of the same 

juoste as to thoir relatno status. 

a. By becoming tho followers of one of tho modem reh* 
gious teachers. 

6 By the multiplication of the illegitimate p^geny of 
roligious mendicants. 

The Brahinaiiical sub-cl.i‘'scs like the Rldhi^ Blron- 
dras and the Kanojins are so-eallcd on account of 
their being the inhabitants of Badh, Baiendra, and 
Kanqh though they all belong to tho same stock. The 
Vaidikas are evidently so-called on account of their 
devoting themselves exclusively to the study and the 
teaching of the Yeda^. If so, then it is not difficult to 
see why they kept themselves aloof from those who 
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J )ursued seculai uvucations. The Hiisaiiiiiit, Ksllaiiki^ 
daha-BrahmaiiSj AgraJanis, Kanic1iari<4, Gaiigaputras, 
&c., have l)OComo more or los<« exohnivo by being 
degraded and debarred from a<^ociatio]i with the other 
clas<303 of Brahmans on a footing of equality. When 
one section of a caste atfect a superior status and refuse 
to give their daughters to another section, the latter 
may for a time admit their inferioiiU by botriiyiiig an 
eagerness to marry their daughters in the superior caste 
without having the eoin]>liincnt reciprocated. But 
sooner or latm tho connnetion between them is cut 
off altogether, and th<‘y become distinct sub-cast<*s. 
With regard to tho additional c.i^te**, it is stated in the 
Shastvas that they are due to intermarriage and mis- 
cegenation between the pi imaiy castes. Tins explana- 
tion IS necessitated by the theoiy that originally there 
wore only foui easti's and lias been oi' gre.it ns(» to the 
Brahman> for enioiciiig marriage within caste, and tor 
humiliating such classes as the Vaulyas and tho Acliaryas 
who, being by the natun* ot their protession, very ini- 
])ortant factor^ in e>eiy native coiut, might otherwise 
have tiecome too powerful. 

To me it seems that most oi tho *^o-eaIIed mixed 
castes” owe their oxeliisiveiiess to either Bralimanical 
policy, or to tho lIIipob^lbility of iucluding them within 
any of tho four primary gioups ; while there are some 
among the additional castes whose formation is clearly 
traceable to their being tho followcisof some revolu- 
tionary teacher of modem times. 

The Brahmanical explanation of tho origin of the 
additional castes has been accepted by some of the* 
English writers on tlie subject But to me it seems 
utterly impossible that any new caste could be formed 
in the manner described by Mann or any other Hindu 
lawgiver. In order to accept the theory it is necessary 
to assume that a careful record was kept of every case 
of irregular marriage and illicit sexual intercourse, and 
that the progeny of the parties were listed and included 
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under se])!irato groups by royal edicts, Whut seems 
much more probable is, that in order to make the 
])rimary di\isions into tour cartes practically acceptable, 
most of the sub-divisions in each of them h:ul to be 
recognized at the very beginning, and the tendency 
which was thus generated recei\ed further expansion 
by the i ecognition of the additional castes uii account 
oi the cinmmstances and K^a^ons mentioned already. 
The motives that led the Biahiiiaiis to declare that the 
astrologer was the non of a shoemaker, and that the 
medical men weie the offspring of irregular mairiage 
between a llrahman and a Vaishya woman, ought to 
be clear enough to overy one* who has any idea of the* 
intrigues that usually pre^ailcsl in tle^ couits uf tlie 
Hindu kings. 



CHAP. V.— THE AUTHORITIES BY WHOM CASTE 
RULES ARE ENFORCED. 

Ukdbr the Hindu kings, tho rules relating to caste 
YfQTO enforced by the officers of the croivn in accord- 
ance with the advice of the great Pandits who gener- 
ally acted as ministers. During the period of Moslem 
ascendancy, tho Hindu barons and chiefs exercised tho 
prerogative where they could But in Northern India, 
the Hindus havo now no recognised spiritual head. In 
cases of serious violations ot Shastric injunctions, the 
Pandits are consulted as to tho nature of the expiation 
required. But their power to impose any pentuty on 
the delinquent is not very considerable. In extreme 
cases they n\ay, as a body, refuse to accept any gift 
from the offender, and keep aloof trom tho religious 
ceremonies celebrated in his house. But except i,^orc 
public opinion is too strong to lio disregarded, they are 
very seldom snfficiently united to visit anyone wim the 
punishment of excommunication in such manner. 

In Southern India tho case is soinowhst different. 
There the non-Yishnuvite Hindus are completely under 
the spiritool authority of tho Superiors of tlie Sankarite 
monasteries. In fact, the head of tho Sringeri monastery, 
at the source of the Toonga Bhadra in Mysore, has the 
same power over the Smarta Hindus of Southern India 
that the Pope has over tho Roman Catholic population 
of Europe. See Tlie Queen v. Sri Sankara^ 1. L. B., 
6 Madras, p. 381. \ 

The main agency by which caste discipline is still 
maintained to some extent is the religions sentimenta- 
lism of the Hindus as a nation. But in this respect 
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there is no consistency to be found in them. For in- 
stance, there are lots of men who almost openly eat for- 
bidden food and drink forbidden liquors, and yet their 
follow-castemen do not usually hesitate to dine in their 
houses, or to have connections with them by marriage. 
But if a man goes to Europe he loses his caste, even 
though he be a strict vegetarian and teetotaler. Then, 
again, if a man marry a widow he loses caste, though 
such marriage is not in any way against Khustric injunc- 
tions, while the keeping of a Mahomedan mistress, which 
is a serious and almost inexpiable offence, is not visited 
with any kind of punishment by castiMnen, Similarly, a 
man may become a Bruhmo or agnostic and yet remain in 
caste; hut if he espouse Christianity or Mahomcdanisin, 
his own parents would exclude him from their house, and 
disallow every kind of intercourse, except on the most 
distant terms. Ho cannot have even a drink of water 
under his pai'ental roof, except in an earthen pot, which 
would not be touched afterwards by even the servants of 
the bouse, and which he would have to throv away with 
his own hands, if no scavenger be available. 

The only acts which now lead to exclusion from caste 
are the following ; — 

1. EmbraciDc Ohnstianity or MohoinedaniBin. 

2. (^inff to BuroTC oi America. 

3. Manyuig a widow. 

4. FUbLciy throwing away tho aaci^ thread. 

5. Publicly eating beef, pork oi fowl. 

6. Publicly eating kacni food cooked by a Mahomedan, 

Christian or low caste Hindu. 

7. OffluiatingaaapriestinthehouBoof avery lowolassSudra. 

& By a fomfie going away from home for an immoral pur- 
pose. 

9. By a widow becoming pregnant. 

In the villages, the friendless and tho poor people are 
sometimes exclndod from caste for other offences as, for 
instance : — odnltery, incest, eating forbidden food and 
drinking forbidden liqnors. But when the offender is 
an influential personage or is influentially connected, 
no one thinks of visiting him with such punishment. 


CHAP. VI —NATURE OF THE PENALTY OF 
EXCLUSION FROM CASTE 


When a Hindu is excluded from caste — 

1. His friends, relatives and fellow-townsmen [refuse to 

partalro of lits hospitality. 

2 . He IB not invited to entertainments in their houses. 

3. He cannot ob^n brides or bridegrooms for his children. 

4. Even his own married danghtei^s cannot visit hiin with- 

out running the risk of being excluded from caste. 

5. His priost and even his barMrand wai^nnan refuse 

to servo him. 

6. Hif f^ow-castemon sever their connection with him so 

completely that they refuse to assist him oven at the 

funeral of a member of his household. 

7. In some cases the man excluded fromcaste is debarred 

access to the public temples. 

To deprive a man of the services of his barber and 
washerman is becoming more and more difficult in these 
days. But the other penalties are (enforced on excludo<l 
persons) with more or less rigour, according to circum- 
stances. 

In the mofussil the penalties are most severely felt. 
Even in the towns such persons find great difficulty in 
marrying their children, and are therefore sometimes 
obliged to go through veiy humiliating expiatory cere- 
monies, and to pay heavy fees to the learned Pandits 
for winning their good graces. 



PART II. 

THE BRAHMANS GENERALLY. 

CHAP I— THE POSITION OP THE BR^\.HM.VNS 
IN HINDU SOCIETY 

The most remarkable feature in the mechanism of 
Hindu society is tho high position occupied in it 
by the Brahmans. They not only claim almost divine 
honours as their birthright, but, generally s^ieaking, the 
other classes, including tho great Ksatnya princes, and 
the rich Yaishya merchants readily submit to their 
pretensions as a mattci of course. A Brahman never 
bows 'his head to make a pranam to ono who is not a 
Brahman. When saluted by a man of any other class, 
he only pronounces a benediction saying, “ Victory be 
unto yon.'’ In some cases when the party saluting is 
a prince or a man of exalted position in society, the 
Brahman, in pronouncing his benediction, stretches out 
the pdm of his right hand, in a horizontal direction, to 
indicate that he has been propitiated. The form ot 
salutation by the inferior castes to Brahmans varies 
according to circumstances. When the Brahman to be 
saluted has a very high position, temporal or spiritual, 
and the man saluting desires to honour nim to the utmost 
denee possible, he falls prostrate at the feet of the object 
of ms reverence, and, after touching them with his hand 
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applies Ills fiugers to his lips and his forehead. ' In ordi- 
nary cases a man, of any of the three inferior castes, 
sidiites a Brahman by cithei joinin^r his ])alms and 
raising them to hi^ forehead, in the form of a double 
military salute, or by simply pronouncing such word^ 
as pratuim or jHiiinlaiju Thus the amount of Yeuoration 
shown to a Brahman may vary under different con- 
ditions. Bat no member of the other castes can, 
consistently with Hindu social oticpiotte and religious 
beliefs, refuse altogether to bow to a Bnihinan. Even 
the Chaitanites ami the other classes of modern Vai^hna- 
vas, w'ho do not proff^ss to ha>e any veneration for the 
Brahmans as such, and speak ot them as heretics in then 
own circle, cannot do without bowing to Brahmans 
and accepting their benedictions in public. 

The more oi thodox ISudras carry their veneration tor 
the priestly class to sinli an extiMit, that they will 
not cross the shadow of a Brahman, and it is not 
unusual for them to be under a \ow not to eat any food 
in the morning, before drinking Biprachaian^mritai {.e.. 
water in which the too of a Brahman has been dipped. 
On the other hand, the pride of the Brahman is such 
that they do not bow to even the imsiges ol the gods 
worshipped in a Sudra’s house by Brahman priests. 

The Brahman asserts his superiority in various other 
ways. His Shastnis declare that on certain occiisions, 
Brahmans must be fed and gifts must ho ^ado to them 
by members of all classes. But tho Brahman can accept 
such hospitality and gifts without hesitation only 
where the host or donor is a member of one of the tliree 
superior castes. The position of the Budras is, according 
to the theory of the Shastras and the practice of Hindu 
society snen, that a Brahman cannot accept their 
presents without lowering himself for ever, while b^ 
eating any kind of food cooked by a Sndra he loses his 
Brahmanism and his sanctity altogether. In the house 
of a Sndra, a Brahman may eat yncooked food, or such 
food as is cooked by a Brahman. But the Brahman 
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who does bO, while not sojourning in ii foreign place, is 
lowered for over in public estimation. For all these 
reasons, a Brahman who accepts a Sudia’s gifts and 
hospitality at a religions ceremony, is able to pose as a 
person who makes a great sacrifice to obligo the nost and 
donor. 

When a Brahman invites a Sudra, the latter is usually 
asked to partake of the ho«*t’s pmsdda^ or Ww our, in the 
shape of the leavings of his plate Orthodox Sndras 
actually hike otfeiice, if invited liy the ii^e of any other 
formula. No Sudra is allowed to eat in the same room 
or at the same time with Brahmans. While the Brahman 
guests eat, the Kudins have to wait in a diiferent 
])art of the house It is not, however, to be supposed 
that the Sudras take any otFencc' at siudi treatment. On 
the contrary, they not only wait patiently, but, in some 
places, in*«ist upon eating the h^avings of the Bnibinaiis, 
and rc‘fii«»e to eat an3'thing from clean ])hites. Such 
orthodox}” is against natures and is happily somevrhat 
rare. Ordinarily, the pious Sudra takes a pinch from 
the leavings ot a Brahman’s ])hit(% and after eating the 
siine with due reverence, begins to cat fiom a clean 
])late. 

The liigli paste and well-to-do Sudras never cat m the 
Iiouso of a Brahman w'lthout paying for the honour a 
pm/iam/, or salutation fee, of at least one rupee. The 
Brahman host ne^ er insists on such iia^'inent, and in 
fact it is usual!}” forced upon liiin. But when a Brahman 
(Miis in the house of a Sudra on a ceremonial occasion, 
the payment of a foe hy the host to the guest is a xitie 
tfita noiim This fee is called hhojan ihiLshna^ and ordin- 
arily variob from one aima to one rupee. In special 
cases the Kudra host has to ])ay much lioavier lees. 

When a Sudra w'rih^s a letter to a Bralimnn, it must 
begin by declaring that the w'riter makes a hundred 
million obeisances at the lotus feet of the addressee. 
When a Brahman writes a letter to a man of any other 
caste, the st} le of his eommunicatioii is that of a superior 
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being, and he commences it by pouring ** heaps of assur- 
ances of future bliss.” 

If the amount of honour w'hich is shown by any com- 
munity to its female members is an indication of the 
degree of civilization attained by it, then, the Brahmans 
are, the most advanced race of men on earth. They 
never mention the names of their ladies without the 
affix deri (goddess). But \\hile thus upholding the 
dignity of the female members of their own class, they 
have taught the Sudras to use the word dasi (slave) as 
an affix to the names of Sudra females. 

For conversational purposes the pro])er form of ad- 
dress by Sudras to Brahmans is Thakoor Mahasaya or 
Th^oorji which means venerable god.” In the same 
way Brahman ladies have to be acldressed by Sudras 
as Ma Thakoorain or mother goddess. Formerly, even 
ihe Brahman kings of the country preferred the ad- 
dress of Thakoor to any other honorific expression. 
But of late years the word has suffered a strange degra- 
dation, and though it means ** god ” it is now very 
often taken to denote a cook.* For this reason the 
Brahmans who have received an English education, 
and are engsigcd in secular pursuits, saw no objection 
at one time to be addressed as Babus. But the epithet, 
Babu itself, has suffered of late a similar degnulation. 
Before the commencement of British rule, it was applied 
only to the collateral relatives of the grealTroyal families 
of India. But Englishmen in India applied it indis- 
criminately to every untitled Hindu, and specially to 
their Hindu clerks in Bengal. The title is, therefore, 
now usually taken to be the equivalent of the English 
words, “ clerk” and “ accountant,” and the higher classes 
of educated Hindus now consider it an insult to be called 
Babus. In the absence of any other Indian word for 
honorific address, some Hindu gentlemen now prefer to 
be addressed as Mr.” and “ Esquire,’’ and for this they 


* Soo p. 11, au/g. 
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are foond fanlt with and ridiculed, both by their coun- 
trymen and foreigners. But the fact is tmt the Hindu 
titles have suffered such degradation of late, that the 
untitled aristocracy of the country arc compelled by 
sheer necessity to assume other epithets. If the word 
Thakoor retained its original signification, surely no 
Brahman, however exalted his secular position might 
be, would feel ashamed of that glorious honorific, or 
prefer the foreign epithets “ Mr ” and “ Esquire.” 



CHAP, TL— THE BRAHMAN\S PROPER 
PROFESSIONH. 

According to tlio ooniiniindim'nN of h\^ ielij 2 [ion, tho 
proper avocution.^ ot BrahinaiiN ui<' tlie following : — 

1. Stuilving the Shastras. 

2. Teaching the Hhoatnus 

3. Perfoimonce of religious rites foi the three supenor 

olaaaeH. 

4. Acceptance of gifts from the tliico supeiior classes. 

Until recently the teaching of the Shastras was con- 
sidered as the most honourable profession for a Brahman. 
The great Pandits of the country are still honoured and 
subsidized by the well-to-do classes. But their preten- 
sions to suj)orior learning are not admitted by those 
who have received an English education, and as their 
vaunted lore does not 0}>en the doors to any kind of 
service under Government, or to the liberal professions, 
they are fast sinking to a very inferior position. 
There was a time when the first Pandit in«the country 
was tho first man in the country. The people believed 
in the Pandits and, under the Hindu kings, tho entire 
administration was very often left in tlioir hands. But 
under British rule, the Pandits are nowhere. They 
still exorcise very considerable influence over tho iiii- 
cducatod classes. But the dignity of thoir profession 
is gone, and the class itself is fast becoming extinct in 
consequence of the superior attractions of English 
education. 

As to the priestly profession, it Is to ho observed tliat 
tho ordinance which rocoinincnds it as a proper one for 
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a Brahman, is subject to very impoitant limitations. 
Those who oflicinto as priests for Sudras, and those 
who perform the service of idols in public or pi ivah* 
shrines, are, according to the dogmas of the Hindu 
scriptures, degraded persons. The performance of 
priestly functions for the superior castes is nowhere 
condemned in the sacred codes, and in hict, recom- 
mended as a pro])or avocation for a Brahman But, ac- 
cording to liinilu notions, a priest is a very inferior 
person, and no Bmliman, who can live otherwise, would 
willingly perform the work of a priest. Tlic duties of the 
Brahman mstor involve long fastings, and, in resjiect 
of the worship of idols, almost menial service. Further, 
the men who actually perfuiTn the function of ])i iest'« are, 
in the majority of ca^'es/ignonnit persons with ju'^^t the 
amount of the knowledge of rituals tliat i^ necessary for 
discharging tlieir diitie**. The Pandits, wlio study the 
original works that regulate these rituals, can find fault 
with tlie priest at everv step, and rcsoi ve for thein'^eUes 
the higher functions ot the critic and superintendent. 

Wbah'ver he the leason, the ]iriest has .i \ery infenor 
position in Hindu society. The relative status of 
Brahman families depends partly upon the liereditaiy 
rank of its ineinbeis, as determined by the lecords of 
Indian heraldry. But, apart from laristocratic linenirc, 
the liighest position among the Brahmans is, according 
to orthodox Motions, oc( iipied by the Pandits and the 
Gurus wlio have only Brahman disciples. The Gurus 
are principally of tw'o classes — namely, Tantiic and 
Yaishnava. The Tfuitric Gums tnculcah* mainly the 
worship of Siva’s consorts ; while the Yaishnava 
Gurus or Gossains insist ujion the worship of one 
of the incarnations of Yishnu. The disciples of the 
Gossoins are men of very low castes, including >intiiers, 
oilmen, and even the unfortunates ” of the towns. 
Having such followers, the Gossains are a very well- 
to-do class, but are hold in very low est<‘em, and very 
few good Brahmans eat in thinr houses. 
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Among the Tantric Gurus then* are a great many 
who have only Brahman disciples. They are generally 
very learned men, and are not like the Vaishnava 
Gossains, who are usually so illiterate that the few 
among them who can barely recite the Sri Bhagavat 
are reckoned by their followers as prodigies of Sanskrit 
scholarship. 



CHAP III -THE MODERN HINDU GURUS 


A FEW words ubout the probable* origin of the modern 
Gum’s profession may not bo out of placo h(‘re. There 
is no mention of it in the ancient scriptures of the 
Hindus, and it is rccogni/ed and regulated only by 
their new testaments. The Monl Guru or Acharya 
originally meant a teacher of the Vedas. The ancient 
legal and moral codes of the Hindus gave a very high 
position to the Vedic teachers. Mann says •— 

Of him who (Tives natural birth, and him who knowlcdfife of 

the whole Veda, the of fiacrod knowlcdfte ih the more venerable 
father, since the eocondor di\ine Im-th onaurca life to the twice-born, 
both in th» world and hereaftei eternally.''— Manu II, 14b. 

When, by siich teachings, the position of the Guru 
became associated in the Hindu mind with the teiiderest 
sentiments of regard and aftcction, the Hiahmamcal 
theologians began to think of d(*vising ways to exact 
that re\ercnce even trom peisons who ll.l^e nevei been 
Vedic pupils, and who lia\e not e\en the right to read 
our holy scriptures. The Vedie mantras aie too volu- 
minous and prosaic to attract any coiisidei.ible number 
ot pupils. Femal(‘s and Siidras are not allowed to 
study them at all. For these reasons, no actual teacher 
of tlie Vedas could at any time hope to attract round 
Inm any considerable mimbor of ai'tiial Vedic students. 
Rut tlio position of a Guru having a large number of 
pupils is a desirable one, and the T.aiitiics invented a 
.sLoi't cut to tliat position. They gave the name mantra 
to somo mystic and meaningless syllables which might 
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be communuMted uiid learnt at one ^iltin^ SuJra*^ and 
females weio made eligible for these mantnis, and every 
Brahman with a little tact ana show' of piet}^ was en- 
abled to gather ronnd him an army of rlidlas hound 
by their vow to worship him as a god «ind to pay a 
yearly tax to him and his descendants from generation 
to generation. The chellas arc* rc^garded by the Guru 
<is Ins propertj”, and when tlic* sons of a dccea’^ed Guru 
make a partition of his estsite and cftects, the cMlas 
arc partitioned and distributed among them in tlie ‘«ame 
manner as any other iiropc^rty inlierited by them. 

Tlie simple methml ini ented by tlie Tslntrics for ac- 
<[uiring the ]jower and position of .i Guru over a large 
number of disci pie**, has been lemarkably successful. 
Looked at a jprtori such mystic syllable's as hoamj^ 
iloomj^ hhncf or hnuff an* an outrage on common 
sense. But the* gullibility ol man b.is no limit., and thc^ 
(juru ivho whispers these meaningless expressions in the 
(*ars of his disciple is worshipped and paid by him as 
the bestowoi of untold henotits lie is not allowed 
to i*evcal its nature to any one. The matter iscertainh 
not such as to be cap.iblo of bearing the daylight of 
intelligent cinticism. The Ginn, therefore*, acts wi«elv 
in insisting that the communication should be treated 
us strictly confidential. 

The Gossains discaid the mystic syllable's inoic or 
less, and iiiciilc*at(* that in this age of sin flic only way 
to attain salvation lies in constantly lepe'ating the* name 
of JIan ' Their doctrine* inav not at iirst sight s(>om to 
be consistent with their professional jiolicy. A Tantnc 
mantra is a mystic syllable w'bich must necessarily be* 
recei\ed from a Guru by those who may \alue it. 
But if, as the Vishnnvites say, a man can Iih soul 
by merely repeating the name of some deity a certain 
number of times, surely he cannot he absolutely in ne*ed 
of a spiritual teacher to initiate him in the adoption of 
that method. But logic or reason has \ory little con- 
nection w'ith faith, and as Gums of all cd.isscs, indu.l- 
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ing both the Tantric and tlio Vai«»linaYa, insist upon the 
necessity of a spiritual toachei for ovory liumaii boing^ 
the idesi has become too finnly implanted in the Hindu 
mind to be emdicatod by any occasional gleam of com- 
mon sense. 

The abominations vrorshippcd by the Tantrics are 
eschewed altogether by the vaishnuvas. But the lattei 
by reciting stone's oi singing songs about the illicit 
amours of Krishna, gives pciluqis greater em'oiirage- 
ment to innnorality than any Tilntric the nature of whose 
phallic emblems is understood bv very few ot those 
who woi’ship them. So there is very little to ehoo^'C be- 
tween the morality of the one or the othei. But the 
Viiishnavas can iierforni their openitions openly, while 
the Tilntrics require a shroud ol mysticism to en\elo]> 
them. An)iiow, the VaHlinava-* an* veiy fa^t extending 
the sphere of then iufluoneo, and many of the Tantrics 
are now esjwnsiiig VaUhnava tenets in order to have th«' 
advantage of enh^^ting among their followers the low 
classes that are becoming rich uiidin British rule. 



CHAP IV —ENQUIRIES BY WHICH THE CASTE 
STATUS OF A HINDU MAY BE ASCERTAINED 

Cannot a man of one casto pis** * .is a inoinbor ot 
another caste This is a question which mu**t octui 
to every foreigner interesting Iniii'-elf in Hie siilyect 
But, as explained already, there cannot be any 4rong 
motive for such f.ilso iinpoiNonntion, and the elieeks 
which are provided by Hindu so(.*ia] etiquette, .11 e 
powerful enough to lejiress any such uttemjitv. 
The unwritten law ot Indian society requires that 
every Hindu, when u^kod, must mention not only 'the 
names of his paternal and maternal ancestors, but 
give also overv information that lu* ean about siuli 
queries as tho iollowiiig : — 

1 What w jour coHte^ 4 Whal are joiir I’maras 

2. What u your clan * T) What 19 your Veda ^ 

3 . What IS your Ootra 6 What is yoiii fiiikha * 

7. What w your Hutra ^ 


* I once heaisl a storr about an attempt mode by a shoomakci to 
pass as a Brahman. With a view to have a ifharo of the nice uaUhluM 

E rovided for the Brahman guests of a local Dives, ho vciuippud 
imself like a Brahman with his sacred thi-ead, and quiuth joined 
the company when they assembled in tho evening As usual on 
such occasions, one of tiie partjr askod him what his name ami 
his&theK^B name were. He said, in raply, that his own name a as Ram 
Ghatteijea, and that his fi&ther^s name was Kasi Laliin Bcitn; 
thns found out. he was hustled out of the place His low position 
in caste saved him from lacks and blows, and while effec^ting his exit 
he gave ezmssion to the sad moral of his adventure by muttennir 
“ a shoemaker cannot conceal his caste even under co\ei of night.’^ 
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There are also special enquiries for each caste and 
clan, and these go into such details that it must be 
quite impossible for an outsider to answer them. 1 
snail refer to some of those details farther on, but it 
seems to me absolutely necessary to give some informa- 
tion about Gotra, Fravaro, &c,, in this place. 

Gofm.— The Gotra of a Brahman is the name ot 
the Bishi or Vedic poet from whom he and his agnates 
are supposed to be descended. The Gotra of a man of 
any otner casti^ is the name of the llishi who and 
whoso descendants were entitled to officiate priests 
in the family ot his ancestor**. The original meaning 
of the word was, in all probability, a place for keeping 
cattle. But, with the highest po'^sible resi)Gct for the 
authority of Frofe<»sor Max Miillor, I sec no reason what- 
ever to suppose that the Brahman**, Rajputs andVaishya**, 
who now profes-* to be of the **anie Gotr.i, hav(‘ this 
tradition, Itocausc their ancestors lived within tlu* same 
(*otv-pen. In the vernacular languages of Inilia, the 
word ijot moan'* -imply ii oompiny of men, and tbo 
authority ot the Sha'^tras is distinctly in favour of tin* 
MOW that the men who profess to bo of the simoGotm, 
are oithor tho tictual descendants, or the progem ot the 
«(]iiritiial bon- ot the '*ame primitive pne^t. The origin 
ot tho Gotra to ho traced not to actual re-idcnce 
within the baine ( ow-pen, but to a metaphorical use of 
the word similar to that which is made of the term 
^ flock’ hy the priests of tho Christian Church. 

Pmmm. — Tho word literally moans a porson duly 
appointed. On the \ lew which 1 take of the Gotm^ 
the Pravaras of .i Hindu are the Risliis who were 
entitled to he appointed as assistant priests for the 
performance of the religious ceremonies of his ancestors. 
On any other view the Praratas can have no meaning 
whatever. 

Vedas ami SHkha. — Every Brahman is supposed to 
bo a reader of one of tho four Vedas, and though 
the study has, for various reasons, been suppressed long 
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since, yet ever}' member of tbo priestly cji‘*te U ex- 
pected to know by tradition the name of the Veda, anil 
the rescen*non of it Of wlueh his family profess to lie 
students. Hence, when any enquiry is niaile about the 
lineage of any* member of the twice-born castes, lie is 
asked to mention the name of his Veda. 

Sutra .— Sntras are ritualistic >^orks, and tlie 
Sutra of a Brahman is the name of the Kishi whose 
manual of rituals regulates the religious eeremonics ot 
his family. Ever) Brahman m the country is supposed 
to know his Gotni, Pra^ara and Veda, and is expected 
to mention them whenever asked. But the Bakha and 
the Sutra are known only to the leai nod, and it is not 
\ cry usual to make my enquiry about thcmcien on 
formal occasions 

<A difference of Gotra, Pravain, Ved.ts or Sakha doe*' 
not usually imply any diftereuce ot caste or clan ; nor 
does any identity in these respects imply an idcntitx 
of class. There i'* a saying in Bengali according to 
which there are only Kve Uotras m the world. As a 
matter of fact there are nioio than 100 different Gotra'^, 
and each one of thu*ie is to be found in almost all 
the primary castes. The Gotra I*! not only some- 
thing very different from ca‘4te, but involves ver^ 
opposite incidents. The most important teature ot 
caste is that no Hindu can contract a marital alliance 
outside its limits. But us to Gotni the' rule among 
the higher castes is that marriage can only bo valid 
between persons of difPerent Gotra. 



CHAP V— THE SUB-DIVISIONS AMONG THE 
BRAHMANS 


Accoroinq to fiomo authoritative texts of the Shas- 
tras, and aucording to popular belief also, the Brahmans 
of India are divided into two mam ulassc<9, each of 
them being sub-divided into five siib-elasses as shown in 
the following table ; — 


1. Panch Gaur or the five 
daasea of Northern India. 


2 . 
3 # 
4. 
I 5. 


Sarawata. 
Kanra Kubja. 
Gaudra. 
Utkala. 
Maithila. 


f 1. Maharashtra. 

2. Panch Dravira or the 2. Andra. 
five claesee of Southern ^ 3. Dravira. 
India. I 4. Carnata. 

I 5. Gusrat. 


As u matter of fact tlio divi*iiion3 anion^ the Brah- 
mans aro so numerous that it is excccdin^rly difficult, 
if not actually impossible, to frame an cxluiui!>tive and 
accurate list thereof. For the purpose of giving an 
account of the Brahmans of Northern India alone, each 
of the following provinces and districts must be taken 
into consideration separately : (1) Bengal Proper ; (i) 
Tirhoot ; (3) South Behar ; (4) N.-W. Pro\^nces and 
Oudh ; (5) Kurukshetra ; (6) Punjab ; (7) Kashmir ; 
(8) Sind ; (9) Rajputana ; (10) Central India ; (11) 
Assam ; (12) Orissa. 

Even within the limits of each of tho above-men- 
tioned territorial divisions, the Brahmanical population 
are not, in any case, of the same class. In Bengal 
B, HO 3 
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proper alone, there are, besides the degraded and the 
semi-degraded Brahmans, about half-a-dozen different 
divisions in the sacerdotid population which are, for all 
practical purposes, different castes altogether. The case 
is no better in anj of the other provinces. On Ihe 
contrary, among the Sarswatas of the Punjab, what 
were merely hypergamous groups formerly, now threaten 
to be separate castes, and when this transformation be- 
comes complete, it \dll bo quite as impossible to count 
their sub-divisions as those of the Gnzratis. 



PART III. 

THE BRAHMANS OF NORTHERN INDIA. 


CHAP. I —THE BRAHMANS OF BENGAL 


ExcismNa tbc> roccnt iinini^nints from other pro- 
vinces, the Brahmans of Bengal ])ro{}er are divided 
into the following classes ; — 

1. PaichatTO Vaidikas (Lit. Verlic Srahmanti of Western 

India). 

2. Badhiyas (Lit. Brahmans of Badh or Westeim BeDsal), 

3. Barendras (Lit. Brahmans of Bfirondra country, the name 

S ven to the northern part of Bengal). 

shinatya VaulikaB(ldt. Vedic Brahmans of Southern 
India). 

o. Madhya Sreni (Lit. Brahmans of the midland countiy i.e., 
of tne distnct of Midnapore which forms the border 
land between Orusa and Bengal Proper). 

I 

It is said that there is, besides these, another class in 
Benj^al called the Sapta Satis, or the Seven Hundred, who 
wore the only Brahmans in Bengal beibro the colonisa- 
tion of the five priests invited by King AdUnr in the 
S)th century of the Christian era. 1 have never met 
with any Sapta Sati Brahmans ; but, so far ns my 
information goes, members of this class may bo found in 
some parts of East Bengal, and especially in Maheshpore 
in the eastern part of the Nadiya district. Thej usnally 
intermarry with the Radhiyus, and, for all practical 
purposes, may bo regarded as a section of that class. 
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§ 1. — The Paschdfya Vaidikas. 

The namerical strength of the Paschatya Vaidikas is 
not very considerable. Their name indicates that they 
come from the west, and according to the traditions in 
their families, they are of the Kanojia stock, their ances- 
tors having, at the commencement of Mahoincdan rule, 
migrated from their original habitat to Tirhoot, and sub- 
sequently from Tirlioot to Jleiigal. Most of the Vaidika 
immigrants were specially invited by one or other of 
the many Hindu Tlajas, who niled over the country as 
semi-independent chiefs, during almost the entire period 
of Moslem ascendancy. The ancestor of tlio leading 
Vaidikas of Nadiya was a reader of the Mahabhdmt 
who could recite it from memory, and w'as made to 
settle in Bengal by a Kaja Kashinatb, who was the ruler 
of the Nadiya district before it was given by the Emperor 
Jehangir to Bhava Nanda, the ancestor of the present 
Baja of Nadiya The founder of the Vaidika family 
of Eotalipabar was invited from Kanoj by a Hindu 
prince who ruled over the district of Bakcrguiige in the 
thirteenth century, and was led to celebrate at an immense 
cost a religious ceremony for avoiding an evil that was 
foreboded by the fall of a dead vulture on the roof of his 
palace. The lucky priest securad for himsclt, by way 
of remuneration for his services, a valuable /cmindari 
which is now in the possession of Ins descendants. The 
most important colonies of the Vaidikas arc to be found 
now in the districts of Nadiya, Burdwan, 24-Perguiinahs, 
Malda, Bajshahi, Jessoro, Bakergunge, Dacca and Farid- 
poie. 

The majority of the other classes of Bengali Bralimans 
are the spiritual disciples of tho Vaidikas of Nadiya and 
Bhatpara. A Vaidika never enli«its himself as a disci- 

E le of a Brahman of any other clas**. Some Vaidikas 
ave Sudra disciples, and have even stooped so fur as to 
officiate as nriosts for Sudras and in public temples. 
But^ generally speaking, their Brahmonical pride is 
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siich that tho poorest anioii^ tlu'in would rathor die than 
do any kind of manual work Till nscontly they kept 
thoin^^elvps aloof fioin English education and Ciovern- 
inoiit service. But their diseiples do not submit now- 
a-days to be taxed ))y thmn to tlie snnio extc^rit its m 
lormer times, and stern necessity lius been eoiiipellin^ 
the Gurus ofNsuliyaand Bliatpar.lto pocket tlieii pride, 
and to qualify theinselveb tor Government mm vice and 
the liberal profe^^sions, liy En^rhdi (Mhieation. 

The usual suinaine of the V.iidik.is Bhattieliarya. 
Tliere are Mune in the class who have otlier t'.unily 
names such as (lhackiavaiti, Roy and ('howdiy ; Imt 
all these arc honorific titles, and arc not pec uIi.li to the 
class. For tho meanin;{s of tlu'se title**, see Glo^Miry. 

§ 2. — The ItdrKnjd Hrahmans of Htnf^aL 

Tho Uarhiya and the Blrondra Brahman'^ of Bcn;;al 
trace their descent from the five priests brought from 
Kano), in the 9th century, bv Kin<jf Adisiir of East Ihm- 
jjal, for the purpose evidcMitlyol perforiniii;^ one of tlio*»e 
V<‘dic siicritici'" tor which cMmipetenf iiric^ts <ould bo 
had only in the capitals of the j^rreat Hindu kin^ra. The 
Barhiyas aiul BanMulras are very pioiid of their de<*cent. 
But t*\en on the supposition that Kin^ AdiMir was a 
Ksitriv a, and not a Vaidya, it (^annot be sdd tliai , ac(*ord- 
in*' to Hindu notions, the live prie**ts nnportcHl by him 
wciiMMitithsl to be le^rarded as vei v* hi;i[h cla^** Brabmaus. 
The very title ot IJpadlija, which their patron ^avo 
them, shows that they were re^anled as middle cla»s, 
and not first cki-s, i^indit^. The Uarhiv.is and the 
B^.rendras may, with much better re.i'^on, boast ot 
having had in their (dans sindi ^msU iikmi «is 1S«in[huu- 
nath, Gadadhar, Iviilluka and lhi;rhuiuiul.in. the last 
bmn^ by way of pieMMiiiiuMKH* known lliro(i;(hout India 
as Kmarta Bliattaidiarya, or the ^reat professor ot 
jiiris])rndeneo and theology. 

The Harhis derive their clan name tiom that of the 
tract of coimti'A wliich now foi ms the northern jiorriou 
of the Burdw an division. Brahmans of this class aie 
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to bo found in ovory ])art of Bengal ]iropor, and tlndr 
nuiiuTicul strength is porluip'^ gioatci tlian that of all 
the otlior cl.i^sos of Bengali Briiliniiins tiikoii to^^ciluT. 
Th(»\ aio divided into about one liundied ‘*ub-classi»s, and 
^loiiped under the four main heads mentioned below: — 

1. Kuhn (famihos of high li. Hiulha Si otriya (puro Vedu 

lineage). Hcholam) 

2. BaiiMaja. 4. Kanlihi Srotriyn (imptiiv 

Vedic scholars ) 

A llarhiya Kulin can give his daiij^htiT only to a 
Iviilin. If he ^ivch his daughter to a Bansa|a oi Hroti i> a 
hi*- Kuliiiism is destroyed forever. A Knlinean inairy 
rhe ilaughtor of a Kuhn or that of a Sudha Siotii>:i 
It he niairy the daughter ol a Ka*-htti Srotii}.i. h(' is 
lowered at once in rank. If lie marry into a Ihuisaja 
family, his Kiilinism lasts for soin<» ^eni'rations in a 
dec.iyin^ condition, and his descendant in th(‘ ei;rhth 
h'^rce becomes a rc^^ulai Ban^aj. A Kulin who Hist 
marries into a Bansai tamily generally gets a very higli 
pieimuin. The Kuliiis who havt^ kept tlieii Kiihiiisin 
int.ict. generally find great difiienlty in marrying then 
•l.uighti'rs, and aio obliged to kec»p them unmariied. 
notwithskinding the Kha^tric injiinetions that rc<|nire 
e\eiv Hindu to give his fi'inah' childien m maiiiagt* 
lj(»fore pubeity. A >Srotriya can gi\e Ins daiighh»i to 
.1 Baiisaj as well as to a Kuhn. A Bansaj cannot gut* 
his dxughter to a Srotriya. • 

The usual and jieculiai titles of the liar] iiy as are* — 

1. Mukhopiklliya- | 3. Chattop.l(lhya 

2. Bandyupadhya. 4 GangoiKidhya, 

5. Ghosal. 

I]aeh of the fiist four of tliesc titles cou'^ist*^ of two 
words |oined together. The first word is tlie name ol 
the village* granted to the anceatoi of the holder hy 

^ Thu IK in accoi dance witli the cxpbinaiioii of the alMne mm 
tioiiiMl iinnuH given by KTirhou Gattaku oi Gollrgo of Hii.ihU 
Hilt Baiiodh being the ancient name of the tract of coiintiy, iiicliid 
iiig the niuflorii dutrictH of Unao and liai lUieill) m the VKiiiiti 
of Kaiiuj, it IS Muitc pOKHiblo that Bandyo]>uilhya nu*ans .in Uimd 
ha\a of 11 Lnodh Similar explanations Heciii to be pohKible ix*gardur 
Mukkopadbya, Ohatt&podliya uud Gangopadliya ' 
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King Ballalal Sen, and the last word is Upadhja, which 
means an assistant teacher or priest The Badhis have 
also other titles such as Putitnnda, Kanji Lai, Pakrasi, 
which are peculiar to their class ; but an exhaus- 
tive enumeration of those is unnecessary in a book like 
this. Among the R^hiyas, there arc also Bhattachar- 
yos, Majumdars, Roys, Ohowdries, &c., but these titles 
are not peculiar to their class. 

Formerly the R^hiyas of the eastern and central 
districts of Bengal devoted themselves generally to the 
cultivation of Sanskrit, and abstained from all such pur- 
suits as are considered to bo derogatory to the dignity 
ot a Brahman. But even under the liilnhomedan rulers 
Some of them acce]>ted service as, for instance, Bhaba- 
nanda hlajumdar ot Nadiya, and the unfortunate Raja 
Nand Kumar who, according to l^focauLiy himself, “had 
been great and powerful before the British Empire in 
India began to exist, and to whom in the old times 
Governors and Mesmbers of (^oimcil, then mere commer- 
cial factor^, hsul paid court for protection/* ** 

* Macaulay describea Nand KiunAr as a “ Brahman of Brahmana,” 
and, at the some time, as the bloclceat monster in human form. Whe- 
ther morally he was a worse or a better man than the Judge who 
convicted him onler to gratify the Govemoi-Oeneral^ or the 
Governor-General who, accordinf; to Macaulay’s own showing, was 
the real proseoutor, is a question which does not fall within the 
scope of this work. But it may bo mentioned here that Nand 
Kum&r was not a high caste Brahman, and was very fr from being 
the head of the Brahman community as Macaulay ' s reprosonted 
him to have been for artistic colouring of the pictur Nand Kumar 
was in fact a middle class Radhiya Brahman, whose family had once 
been outcastod, and regained their status partly by a humiliating and 
expensive ceremony of expiation, and partly by forming connections 
with families of a higher status. The inoocaracy in the description 
of his caste status given by a foreign histonan u pardonable, but 
it IS impossible to gm him cr^it for impartiality. Apart from the 
trumpeiy charges on which Nand Kumar was convicted of felony, 
the head and front of his offending was that ho had intrigued against 
Hastings for thwarting his ambUion to bo the Deputy of the East 
In^ Company in tho place of Mahomed BeaKhan. The Nabob of 
Moorshedahad had recommended him for the office, and the Court 
of Directors, in a manner, ordered that he should bo appointed to it. 
Bat Hastinn ‘‘bore no goo<lwill to Nand KumSr. Many years 
before they had known eoeh other at Moorshedahad, and then a 

quarrel hau arisen which all the authority of their superiors could 
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Under British rule the Radhiyas, and especially their 
ontcasted Pirali section, have been tlio first to adapt them- 
selves to the exigencies of the new and to take 

advantage of sncn opportunities for advancement as it 
offered to the people of the country. Uwarka Nath 
Tagore and Prasanna Kumar Tagore wore Pirali^. 
Ram Mohan Roy and Ishwar Claindra VidYa*?agar were 
Brahmans of a better cla«ts but even tlioy (fid not hold a 
very high position in their caste. In f.ict until recently 


hardly compose.*’ Buch boini; the attitude of Hastings towards 
Nand Kumftr, it is no wonder that he uirriod out the oraors of the 
Court of Hiroctors only so far that lie dismissed Mahomed Reza 
Khan, and removed the exchequer from Moorshedabad to Calcutta 
But the office of Naib Dowan was abolished, and Nand Kumar nas 
subjected to a cruel disappointment So “ it was natural,” accord- 
ing to Macaulay himseli, *'that the Governor should from that 
time be an object of the most intcnso hatred to the Brahman ” 
V^enthe Conncillors appointed by the Regulating Act arrival, and, 
MBsibly 111 accordance with insti notions mm the Ministers of the 
Crown, tried to upset the power of Hastings and indirectly that of 
the "BoBt India Company, Nand Kumar by a natural prooesa became 
asBOciatcd with the enemies of the Governor-General. Hastings had 
mortally offended Nand KnmSi . When the latter saw his opportunity 
he tiled to have his enemy disgraced The enemy retanated hy 
having the Brnhinan mnrdfirett under colour of legal proceedings. 

According to Brahmanical ideas of morality Nand Kumar descries 
to be condemned in the strongest terms possible for the vices of ofhcc- 
seeking and vindic^vencsa which he betrayed But the impartial his- 
torian cannot condemn him without condemning also in severer terms 
the ooniluct of a man in the position of Hostings, who i^liated 
insult by murder If the rules of political morality ^ different 
from those of ordinary morality, and if the exigencies pf the situa- 
tion in which Hastings was placed justifial tho ** sharp antidote ” 
that he used, surely the conduct of Nand Kumar towards him ought 
to be judged by the same standard But while the great English his- 
torian showers every kind of vituperation not only on Naml Kiimai , 
but on the nation i^lf to which ne belonged, he exculpates Hastings 
with an amiability that is not often found in the ohi parents of a 
spoilt only son. After observing that it is impossible to speak too 
sever^ of Impey’s conduct, the great historian goes on to acid — 
But we look on tho conduct of Hostings in n somewhat clifferont 
light. He was struggling for fortune, honour, bberty, all that makes 
me valuable. He was beset by rancorous and unprincipled enemies. 
From hiB colleagues he coum expeot no justice. He cannot be 
blamed for widung to cru^ his accusers.” 

Gertai^ the defence embodied in the above applies quite as 
much to Nand KumSr as to Hastings, yet, according to the verdict 
of the max Eimlidi historian, Hastings was a politician to whom 
the ordinaty ruJM of moralito do not apply, while Nand Kumar 
and the nation to which he belonged are villains. 
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the high class Uadhiyas were usually quite illiterate. 
Their hereditary rank made them highly prized as bride- 
grooms for the daughters of their well-to-do clansmen, and 
many of them lived in former times by making marriage 
their sole profession. A Knlin of a high class might 
then marry more than a liundrcd Mives without any 
difficulty, and there arc still some ivho have «iuch largo 
numbers of wivi^s as to necessitate their keeping regular 
registers for refreshing their mcmeiry, about the names 
and residences of their spouses. Not only each mar- 
riage, but each visit by a Kulin to his wife brought 
him valuable ])resents, and as liis wives and children 
were supported by lus fatlieis-in-luw, he could puss his 
Jays in eomiort without being qualified for any kind of 
service or profi'ssion. The Kuhn’s bons "oniotimes be- 
came rich by inlieiiting the jiroporty ot their maternal 
lelativos. Jiiit it was until lately ^ery rare tor a Kulin 
to be the architect of his own lortiine. The state of 
things in Hindu society is, lio\\e\er, undci going great 
changes. Most of the Kuliiis luue become loweied in 
lank by marrying into inferior families and Kulinisin, 
even where it i** pieseivwl intact, is not now -a-daj's valu- 
ed 111 the matrimonial market to the '^amo extent that it 
used to be m former tiino'^. Wealth, imi\eiNity degrees 
and official position command a much higher preiiiiiim at 
present than an ancient pisligroe. Tlie Kuhns them- 
selves have been taught, by the bitter experience of their 
ancestors, to be not too iMger for polygamy. And the 
voup de //race to the practice has been given by a deci- 
sion of the Bengal High C’ourt declaring tliut, according 
to the law of the Sluistms n])plicable to all Hindus, 
even the Kulins are bound to give maintenance to their 
wives. Whatever he the cause, monogamy is now becom- 
ing the rule among the Kulins, and they are fast on the 
way towards again taking their proper place among the 
most refined and cultured classes of the country. A 
Kulin of the highest rank has just retired on pension 
after having served the Govoriimont of Bengal for several 
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S mrs as Head Assistant in the Jndioial Department. 

ven among the greatest of the living celebrities ot 
Bengal there are at present some Kahns of a more 
or less high position in the R^dhiya peerage, the fore- 
most among them being Mr. w. C. Bonnorjee, 
Advocate, Bengal High Court ; Dr. Gum Das Banor- 
jee, Judge, Bengal High Court ; Mr Prainada Cliaran 
Banerjee, Judge, N.-W. P. High Court; Mr. Pratul 
Chandra Chatterji, Judge, Punjab Chief Court. 

The late Mr Justice Anookul Chandrsi Mookerji 
was also a R^hiya Kulin. Mr. W. C. Bonnerjee is 
a member of tlic clan called Matni or ^‘thc 

jewel of Pandits,” and is lineally descended on his 
mother’s side from the great Jagannath, the author of 
the Digest translated by Mr. Colebrooke. Babu Praiul 
Chandra is of the Kharda clan Ills grandfather mode 
a fortune by inarijdng the daughter of Gokool Ghosal, 
one of the chief fiscal officers in the early days of tlu^ 
East India Company, and the founder ot the Raj family 
of Bhu Kailas. 

§ 3 . — Udmulms, 

The Barendias trace thcii oiigin from the same stock 
as the R'lilhw, /.f'., from the five priests invited hy King 
Adisur from Kanoj. The Barendras dori>e»their class 
name from the ancient name of Xoith Bengal. Tlieir 
numerical strength is less tlum that of the Itedhis, but 
greater than that of the Yuidika^. 

The usual family names of the Barcndnis are the 
following : — 

1. I^iri. I 3. Sanyal 

2. Bhadari. ( 4. Maitra. 

5* Bagchi. 

These surnames are peculiar to the Barondras. They 
have also among them Bhattacharyas, Majumdars, Joa- 
dars, Roys, and Chowdries. There are some high caste 
B^rendras who have the Mahomedan title of Khan. 
The Barendros, like the Yaidikas, never do any kind of 
menial work, and the only class of Bengali Brahmanas 
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who ‘'Orvo as cooks are the Jlarhis of West Bnrdwan. 
The Itarliis of the eastern distriots of Bengal, , 
of the distrusts to the <'ast of the river Hooghly, 
.ire ((iiite as aiistooratic as the BSrendras and the 
Vaiilik.iS. 

The li} jM'vgamous di\i‘'ions among the Ban^ndras are 
similar to those of tlie iiarhis in ei'rtsim resiiect*^, the 
only iinpoitant difteiciico being that the liaroiidras 
hav(* a section among them culled ( Up* who have a 
Noiiicwliat uniipic position, though resembling to some 
<>\lcnt tlu^ liaiiNij among the llarhis. 

Polygamy is rare among tlio BarcMidras ; but the 
111.11 iiage of a daughter among their higher classes 
Is *piilc els (»\peushe as among the Karhi^. There aro 
many big Baiendra lundbolders, the most noted aniung 


* With to the on;;!!! of tlio Cfipii it is siuil thit they iro tin 

<h‘H(L-niKinN of «i Kiiliii naiiieil Marlhii Alcetia b> his hinr 

will* Mulhll^\.ls till inhahitant of avilKiK*' on the ii\cr Atidi, 
sitii.ifeil iK^ii the plaeo wlieio it la non by the Xoith 

Mati' An infenoi inumWi of the clan, bcin^ 

tn.itid.it JL ilmnci iiarty of his c’a.Htoincn w ith ;£K4it Loiitiiiiic1>, 
ilctciiiiincil to foiiii .1 m.iti iniDiiial aUiamc with the ^o'cat Kuhn 
It iii\ rost, .mil with that object lined a bo.at to t.ikc him to the 
\i(iiii(> of Miulliii's itHideiicc and waa caifful to hai«*with him on 
bond of the his wnfo, ,in unniairied daii,^hter and a <ow 

On i.uhin;; the iici^'hbuiiihood of Madhu’s Mil i;;e he inqiiiieil 
of .1 nrihiiiiii, who waa aayiii;; hia pra\eia aftei jieifotinm;; his 
ihhitiou'i (III the Kuiks of tins ri\er, \ihcthci ho knew wluie the 
he.iil of thi) Burenrlni clan hied The J)i ilini.in, who w.is 
inti iio^itLil, w iH liiinaelf the iierson ahoiit whom the oiinntr\ was 
iildiisxLd When the fact waa made known to the Hriliinaii on 
1)0 II d the holt, ho prcMluucil a hamiuei and a c1iim* 1 thieatoiiin;; to 
sink the heat with all its unuates uiileaa Maillui afrieeil to niaiii the 
liiiihiii ill H daughter The old man waa toe f ii aiUanicd in life to 
he (imte leidy for oomplyin^ with aii> utpiestof the kind Rut 
I*! an oitho<io\ Hindu, homiild not take uin)!! himself aiij' diaioof 
the thieo ^^raat ernnoa, namely, thekilliii*' of a ft male, the kil1in"of 
a Hr.ihiiian, and the killinjr oi a cow -wlnih weie threatened to he 
peipiti iti*!! Ill Ins preaonce. So he lehiitantly hia conaont 

Rut when Ills sona came to know what he was auiiii; to ilo they 
wiie \eiy much aniin^od, and they Meixiiiited n’om thoir father 
it onie The old man was supported h> his aistei's hiiMh,ind, 
who Wiis then the othoi threat Kuhn of the lasto. and the sons who 
sepamti d bei line Cuua The position of then deacendanta la 
siipeiior to that of tiie Srotriyoa, but infeiior to that of the 
Kuhns. Matiiiiicjiiiul alliance between a Kuhn and aCaprcilucea 
I III foi luei to the poaition of the latter. 
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them being the great house of Nnttoro that' hold pos- 
session of more than one-third ot Bengal proper, at 
the time of the conquest ot the country by the lHast 
India Company. Noxt in importance to the Nattore 
Uajus, but more ancient than their t<amily, is that of 
the Patia zemindars. The late Maharani Sharat Bundari, 
'whose name is venerated throughout India for her 
extensivo charities^ and foi her chaiaot(*r as a model 
Hindu widow, was a menilier of the Vutia house. 
Among the other great Barendra landholders of Bengal 
are the zemindars of Busang and Muktaguidva iu the 
district of Mymensing. Babn Mohiiu Mohan Iloy, 
who is one of me mo^ successful pleader^ of the Bengal 
High Court, and who has lately been made an Additional 
Member of the Supreme Legislatne Council of India, 
is a Barendra. 

The majority of the Yaidika*?, llniliis and Bareii(lia«( 
are moderate Sakta<!. The}' worship all the aneieiit 
deities of the Hindu jiantlieon ; but Durga, Kali and 
Siva have the largest share of their diwotion. Many 
of them sacrifice goats and biitfiiloes before the deities 
they worship ; but among sueh of tlicir orthodox 
members as are not affected bv English (education, and 
the temptations of modem town lite, the drinking of 
spirituous liquors is still practically unknown. 

§ 4 — The Pdk»1untiltfa Vault 

The name of this class indicate<« that th(»v origiuallv 
came from the south. They are found cliieflx in the 
district of Midnapore, iind seem to have been onginally 
Brahmans of Orissa A few- small colonies of the 
Daksliiiiatyas are to be found in the «<oiithern portion 
of the nietiopolitan district ot 24-Pergunii.ihs. Tliev 
.lie a separate caste altogether, and tlune ean be neither 
intermarriage noi inteiciiango of hospitahlx between 
them .mil the PasehriM.i Vaulikas Pandit Six.i Nath 

Sastii, ol tin) Stidhiiiaii Bialimu Uamaj, iha Dakshimitvu 
Ytiulika. 
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§ 5 . — Tiu Madhya Sreni Brahmans of the district of 
Midnapore. 

The Madhya Sreni» are a very backward class of 
Brahmans, to bo found only in the district of Midnapore. 
As they have the very same surnames and Gotras as 
the liadhis of Bengal, they arc evidently a section of 
the Kadhis. They themselves profess to be so, and 
account for their want of connection with the Itadhis 
properly so-called, by saying that ns they refused to 
acknowledge the anthoiity of the Ghataks to determine 
their status, the ll»lhi Oollego of Heralds refused to 
recognise their very existence. The true cause of their 
forming a separate caste seems, however, to be that 
they accepted the gifts of the Kaibartas, and lived in an 
out>of-tho-vvay district. The Madb5'a Srenis arc gen- 
erally very poor and without any literary culture bejond 
what is necessary for doing the work of a pricit. 

The distinction lictwecn Kuhns and t^rotnyns is not 
recognised by the Madhya Srenis. The dcscemlunts of 
those who, at one time or other, became famous as 
Banskrit scholars, enjoyed, until lahdy, a higher position 
than the secular Braliniaiis. But at pie-eiit, the .status 
of a party for matriiiionial purposes depends chiefly 
upon the amount of wealth possossed by him. The 
Madhya Srenis partake of the hospitality of the Kai- 
bartas, and minister to them as pric'its in ail ceremonies 
'•xcciit Sliradhs.* The iSlinidhs of the Kail).irtas are 
pt ‘brmed by a class of Brahmans called Vyasokta. 

^Mi. RiaUw in hM account of the MadlijaSiciiiii says that they 
have cij'ht Gotios, and that the Madh}a Sren» of Alayna and 
certain other placoa lia\e a hi{,d.cr position than the leat. But hu 
account soemu to be based upon oiroucoue infomiation 



CHAP II— THE BKAHMANS OF MITHILA AND 
BEHAR 


§ 1. — Maithilax. 

The Bralimaiis of Mitbila or Tirboot are called 
Maitbila Brabnians. Tbcy form one of tbc five leading 
clasHses of North Indian Brahmans called Fanch Gaur. 
They have no sub-castcs, though they are divided into 
many groups which are of importance for the purpose 
of arranging maiiiagcs among them. The following 
arc the names of these hyi»ergamous groups *. — 

1, Srotnya or Sote (Lit. A rcadei of the Vedas). 

‘J. Jof; (A family of an infeiior class that has attained a 
suponor status by mamagc connections with Srotnyas). 

3. Fanji Badh (Recognized by the local College of Uenuds). 

4. Ifagar. 

5. Jaiwor. 

A man of a higher group mav take m marriage a 
girl from a lower grouj) But a girl of a higher group 
is never given to a bridegroom of a lower class, 
except where the parents of the former gro too poor 
to mar^ her to a hoy of the same or a superior group. 

The Maithila Brahmans have a special kind of head- 
dress. Their usual surnames are the following 

1. Hisra (A render of the two | 3 Thakoor (God.) 

Mimansas). Pathak (Ai-eailorof the Ma- 

0]ha or Jha* (Both are cor- liabh&rat and the PurSns). 

rupted forms of the Sans- .'i. Piira 
krit word Upadhya, which (t, I’Odri. 
means an assistant teach- 7 Ghowdi^. 
er or pnest). 8. Roy 

rcise oiil spinte or cure snake-bites 
If & fuirthoT contiption of Ae wordi 
to apy particular autOi and ore 


* Porvons who profess to exi 
ore uaualW calledf Ojhaa, or, 1 
*Boja.’ They do not Moie 
fSBomHHj low class men. 
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Tbe Maiihilas aio very conservative, and still think 
that it is beneath their dignity to accept service under 
the British Government, though such feehng has died 
out completely oven among the highest classes of 
Bengali Brahmans. 

The head of the Mnithila Brahmans is the Maharaja 
of Darbhanga. The founder of the family, Mahesh 
Thikoor, bore a Brahmanical surname. But 'whether 
on account of the degradation of that highly honorifle 
title, or on account of their belonging to a royal 
family, his descendants at present use the Ksatriya 
surname of Sing. The transformation is exactly the 
opposite of what has taken place in many Ksatriya 
families, tliough the ambition of u Rajput to be 
elevated from the rank of a Sing (lion) to that ot 
Thakoor (god) is certainly more intelligible, tlian the 
desire on the part of any royal family to be degraded 
from the rank of a god to that of a lion. 

Besides the Maharaja of Darbhanga, there are many 
other families of big landholders among the Maithila 
Brahmans. One of the most conspicuous of these is 
the Rnja of Banaili, who is the owner of the extensive 
estate of Kharakporc^ in the district of Monghyr, but 
is about to be ruined by family quarrels, mismanage- 
ment and litigation. The Purnea Zemindars of Sri- 
nagar, who are also big landholders, are a branch of the 
Bi mli family. The Banaili family belong to that 
div 'ion which is called Jog. 

h-*oin very early times Mifcliila has been f.imoii< for 
the cultivation of San^^krit. It has given birth to some 
of the greatest authorities in Hindu )urispi udence, 
and in the branch of Hindu philosoph}' called Xya. 
The great lawgiver V’ajnavalkya is dc'^cribed in the 
opening lines of his work as a native of Mithila, and 
tradition still points to a place near the junction of the 
Ghogra with the Ganges, which is believed to have 
been the residence of the sage Gautama, the founder 
of Nya philosophy. Of the medieval and modem 
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Maitliila auihors, the names of Gangesha Upadhja, 
Fakshadhar Misra, Udayanacharya, Ohandoshwar and 
Bachaspati Misra will continue to bo hononred so long 
as Hindu law and philosophy remain in existence. 
Among the Maithila Sanskritists of recent times, the 
late iWdit Bapn Jan Jha attained great eminence, 
and his son, Ghnmba Jha, is fully sustaining the reputa- 
tion of the family. The other two great living Pandits 
of Mithila are Halli Jha and Yishwa Nath Jha. 

The majority of the Maithila Brahmans are Sakti 
worshippers, ^ey offer sacrifices before the deities 
they worship, and cat fiesh and fish, but are not known 
to be in the habit of drinking spirituous liquors, as the 
extreme Saktas arc required to do by their Shastras. 
The Maithila Brahmans do not smoko tobacco. 

§ 2 . — SakaUlipi Brahmans of South Behar. 

There is a class of Biahmans in South Behar who 
call themselves Sakaldipis or Sakadipis. The majority 
of them li\e either by ministering to the other castes 
as priests, or by the practice of medicine. There are, 
however, a few Pandits and landholdeis among them. 
One peculiar custom in the community is that, like the 
Sarswat Brahmans of the Punjab, a Sakaldipi may marry 
witlnn his Gotra, though such inarnage is strictly 

E rohibited among the three superior castes by Hindu 
iw. The Sakaldipis are divided into a certain number 
of Furs or sections, and marriage is impossible only 
within the Pur. 



CHAP III— THE BRAHMANS OP THE NORTH- 
WESTERN PROVINCES AND OUDH 

Thk most important classes of Brahmans in the North- 
Western Provinces and Oadh are the following 

1. Konojia. | 2. Suujupana. | 3. Sanadhya. 

jKantyVa.— The Kanojias hold a very high position 
among the Brahmans of Northern India. They form 
one of the five divisions called Panch Ganr, and the 
Brahmans of Bengal take a great pride in claiming 
to have been originally Kanojias. The name is derived 
from the ancient Hindu city of Kanoj, at the con- 
fluence of the Ganges and the Kalinadi) in the district 
of Farrokkabod. The Kanojia Brahmans are to bo 
found in almost every part of Northern India. But 
their original home is the tract of country which, before 
the time of Wellesley, formed the western half of the 
kingdom of Oudh, including the modem districts of 
Philibit, Bareilly, Shajehanpore Farakkabad, Cawnpore, 
Fatehapur, Humirpur, Banda and Allahabad. The 
usual surnames of the Kanojia Brahmans are the 
following : — 

1. Awaati. 6. Tewari orTiivchIi. 

2. Miara. 7 Ohaiibe oi Ohatunodi 

3. Ditohit. 8. Pandc. 

4. Sukul. 9. Bajpai. 

5. Dobey or Dwivedi. 10. Patnak. 

In each of these there are many sub-sections, having 
different positions for matrimonial puri>oses. 

B, EG 


4 
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The Kanojias, notwithstanding their high position 
from the point of view of caste, freely enlist in the 
army as sepoys, and do not consider it beneath their 
dignity to serve oven as orderlies, peons and gate- 
keepers. The title Fando has a very bad odour with 
Englishmen suice the Mutiny of 1857. But as a class 
the Kunojia Brahmans are very remarkable for their 
aristocratic demeanour and manners, and for their quiet 
and inoffensive nature They seldom give way to bad 
temper, and the practice of any kind of cruelty sccins 
to be quite inconsistent with their general charach^r. 
They acted no doubt like fiends in some of the 
episodes of the sepoy revolt. But “the greased car- 
tridge” was a matter serious enough to lead any Hindu 
to we perpetration of things far worse. Would the 
British soldiers willingly obey their oificersit ordered 
to bite the dead bodies of their enemies in a battle field 
And if they disobeyed the oidor, and in doing so subject- 
ed their officers to any kind ot iimult or ill-treatment, 
would any reasonable man find fault with them? The 
whole world would be horrified at any coercive measure 
for enforcing such a p(‘rver^o order. The *)ituation of the 
sepoys with respect to the greased cartridge” was exact- 
ly the same, and yet it is thought that tla^y have not suffi- 
ciently expiated by either being hanged in batches from 
the boughs of trees, or by being blown away from guns. 

There are learned Sanskritists its well as ^ood Eng- 
lish scholars among tho Kanojias. Many of them 
practise agriculture, and it is said some till tiio soil with 
their own hands. The majori^ of them are Sivites. 
There are among them a few Snktas and Srivaisbnavas 
also. The Sivites and Sr^vaishnava^ are strict vc'ge- 
tarians. There are some ganja^sinokers and bhang- 
eaters among the Kanojias, but very few that would even 
touch any kmd of spirituous liquor. 

The late Pandit Sbeodin, who was prime minister of 
Jaipore for several years, was a Kunojia Brahman of 
Morodabad. 
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Sarumpana, — Tho Sanijupanas deuvc their name 
from the river Sarnju wliioli flows past tho city of 
Ayodhya. They are most numerous m the \icinity of 
the nvor Gliogra, They are said to !)<» a branch of the 
Kjinojias. But whatever may h.ue luMin tlaur original 
connection tliere eaii be no inariiage at pro'^ent 
between the two classes, and they must behold to 
be independent castes The usual family names oi 
tho Sarujecans are tlic same as tho'^o oi'the Iviinojians. 
There are good Sanskritists among the Saroria^. They 
never till the soil with tlioir own halide 

Sanadhya. — ^The Sanadhyas ar(‘ aho said lo b(‘ a 
branch of the Kanoji<i trila'. They arc vci\ lumiorous 
111 tho central districts of tho Doab, bi'twccn l^Lithura to 
the south-west and Kano) on the north-east. They live 
chiefly, as shopkeepers and pc^dlars. The number ot 
educated men among them is \oi } Miiall. The following 
are thcii iMwlsmnamo'*: — 


1. Misr. 

2 raiiUc. 
a. Dube 01 Dwncdi 
4. Towan or Ti n eili- 
n. Ohoiiliooi ChatiMxcdi 
fi, Upil<Uira or Ojhd. 

7. P.lthak. 

8. Bowtya. 

9 Diksnit. 

10. Farawii 

11. Dcvalya. 

12. (ioRwami 
Katoii. * 


14 K.benon>a. 

1.) Ti i])oti 

16 ('liotiiiYlluiii 01 Choiiidi'y 

17 Samadiya. 

15 I^IoiiaM. 

10. Jlintahan 
JO riiaiiipiiiia 
Jl. niioti}a 

22 Mnda}a 
JS Saiukiiya. 

24. ITdonya 
Clitisliondiyj 

I 26 BarR>a 


The late (Inrii ol the Maliaraia of •laipon*. who was 
believed to have the power of working iiiiraehN, and 
who was venerated .w a saint by nio-^t of th(' great 
Hindu potentates of ('entral India and Haipntana, 
was a 8 anadh> a. 



CHAP IV— THE J5RAHMANS OF THE 
KURUKSHETllA COUNTRY. 

Gaur Brnkmans , — ^Thc oiiginal home of the Gaur 
Brahmans is the Kurnkshetra country. The Gaurs say 
that the other four main divisions of North Indian 
Brahmans were originally Gaurs, and have acquired their 
present designations of Sarswat, Kunya-kubja, Maithilu 
and Utkol by immigrating to the provinces where they 
are now domiciled. The name Adi Gaur adopted by 
the Kurukshetra Brahmans is in consonance with this 
view. In Sir George Oampbcll’s Ethnology of India^ it 
is suggested that the Gaurs may have derived their 
name from the river Ghagar, which, in ancient times, 
was a tributary of the Sarswati, and which now dis- 
charges its water into the Sutlej near Ferozeporc. Ac- 
cording to popular usage the word Gaur means a priest, 
and it is not impossible that the name of Gaur Bralunans 
was given to those who served as priests to the ancient 
kings of Kurukshetra. The Adi Gaurs practise a^i- 
culture and till the soil with their own hands. But 
there are many good Sanskritisis* among them, and 
they are the only Brahmans whom the Agarwala 
Baniyas would employ as their priests. There is a 
class of Gaur Brahmans called the Taga Gaur. These 

* One of the greatest of these is Pandit lAksman Sostn, of Patiala, 
now residing in OiJeutta, from whom 1 have derived the epreater part 
of the information contained in this chapter. The late Pandit 
OauraswamI, who was the first Pandit in his tune in the hoi} city of 
Benares, was also a Gaur. 
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are bo designated because they have only the Brahman- 
ical Taga or sacred thread. They arc all addicted to 
agriculture, and are quite ignorant of the Brahmanical 
prayers and religious rites. They neither study the 
Shastras nor perform the work of a priest. The other 
castes do not make to them the kind of humble saluta- 
tion (pranam) due to Brahmans, but accost them as they 
would a Bajput or Baniya by simply saying 
i2ain.” Some of the Adi Gaurs are now rocoiving 
English odneation. The general burnamo of the Gaurs 
is Misra, Their special surnames are the following : — 

1, Dikdiit. 0. Mota , 17. Gandbarwal. 2.>, Na^rwal. 

2. Tiwan. 10. Indouna. 18, Haiulyana. 20. eathya. 

.3 Chaubo, 11 Hantwal. 19 Fantya. 27. Vajare. 

4. Nirmal. 12. Blianchaki, 20, .Thundiya. 28. Simanant. 

Sk Nagwan, 1.3, Mnchya. 21 Kanodiya. 29. Durgawal. 

6. Chahanwal, 14, Ghagann. 22. Gautama. .30. Khernal. 

7. Harhota. 15. Vidhati^ 23. Gugwal 31. Surahya. 

A lAta. 16. Phoiutwal. 24. Miidhalwan, 

The majority of the Ganr^ are Sivitcs. Like the other 
liigh caste Brahniiins of Northern India they worship 
also the Salagrani ammonite as an emblem of Vishnu, 
and a triangular piece of Phallic stone representing the 
Devi or the consort of Siva. There are a few Ballabha- 
chari Vaishnavas among the Gaurs. The majority ot 
the Gaurs are strict abstainers from animal food and 
intoxicating drinks. Some of the Gaurs keep the 
sacred fire, iftid occasionally celebrate some of the Vcdic 
sacrifices. 



CHAP. V —THE BllAHMANS OF KASHftllK, 
THE PANJAE AND SINDH. 

^ 1. — Bi'amliann of Kashmir, 

Kashmiri Jirahmans — Tlit? n^usil surnames of the 
Kashmir Hmhniiin^ is Pamlit. The following obs(*rva- 
tions in Sir Gooi^jo (^ainpbeir< Ethnolotj// of India gho 
an exact description of tlieii ethnology and cliaracter : — 

Tho Koahmiii ninhinanH ara quito Hifrii Aryan in tho typo of 
their featiii-cs, wvy fair ami handsome, with hif^h chiselled fcaturos. 
and no ti’oce of intermixture of the blood of any lower luce * * * * 
The Kashmin Pandits are known all over Noilhcin India aa a 
vory clo\er and onoigetic race of ofticc-neekers. As a body they 
excel tho samo nunirar of any other race with whom they oomo in 
contact.~A7/ino/of/y qf India^ pp. 57-60. 

The late Sir. Justice Sambhu Nath Pandit of the 
Bengal High Court was a nieinher oi this class. So 
was also the late Pundit Ayodhya Nath, wlio was one 
of the ablest advocates of tho Allaluibad High (*ourt, 
and also one of the principal leaders of tho Congress. 
Babu Gobmd Prasad Pandit, who was one ot the 
pioneers of tho coal mining industry of Bengal, was 
also a Kashmiri. Ho amassed such w'calth by tho 
success of his enterprise, that ho became known os one 
of the richest men in tho country in his lifetime, and, 
after his death, his descendants obtained tho title of 
Maharaja from the Government of India. 

^\Poffira Brahmans, — ^As there are Dogra Rajputs and 
Do^’*^ Baniyas, so there is a class of Brahmans, called 
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Dogra Brahmans. The name is said to be derived from 
that of a mountain or valley in Kashmir. According to 
a Bogra student of Nya philosophy at Nadiya, whom I 
consulted, the name is derived from the Sanskrit com- 
pound Dwau Gartau, which means the “ two valleys.” 

§ 2. — 77fe Brahmans oj the Panjah 

SarswaJts . — ^The Brahmans of the Punjab are chiefly 
of this class. Th^ derive their name from that of 
the sacred river Sarswati, which at a very remote 
period of antiquity was a noble river, and the course 
of which may still bo traced from its source near 
the sanitarium of Simla to Thaneshur in the Kuruk- 
shetra. The Sarswats form one of the five primary 
classes of North Indian Brahmans, called Punch Gaur. 
A great many of the Sarswats practise agriculture, 
and freely partake of the hospitality of the Baniyas and 
the Kshctri««. There arc, however, many among thorn 
who are very erudite Sanskritists* and who, in point 
of culture and Brahmanical purity, are not inferior 
to the Brahmans of any other mass. The majority 
of the Sarswats are Sakti worshippers, but very few of 
them eat flesh. They minister to the Kshetris of the 
Panjab as priests, and there is, in many respects, a close 
connection between the two castc«<. Until recently 
the Sarswats^ were divided into only two sub-castes, 
namely, the Banjais t and the Mohyals. The Banjais 


* One of the arcatcfit of these ib Pandifc Siulanand Mihitl of Cal- 
cutta, from whom 1 ha\e don\od a considorablo ivii t of the informa- 
tion contained m thus chapter. In respect of Miisonal appearance, 
obliaing nature, and rehne<l manners, it is harti to tiiid a superior 
specimen of humanity. 

t The word Banjai seems to bo a conuptoil form of the Sanskrit 
compound RaJin Ya^i^ which means a Brahman who ministers to 
many men. But the Samwats say that their common name Banjai 
18 a corrupted form of Bayanna Jayi^ which means tho fifty-two 
victorious clans, and to account for the oriffm of this name they add 
that they obtained this name by settin^r at defiance an order of * 
Emperor of Delhi direrting them to allow tho rc-mamage of a 
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minister to the Kshetris, but the Mohyals never sen'e 
as priests. There are many hypergamons groups among 
the Banjais, ^hich are on the way towards becoming 
separate castes. So long as the lower of these classes 
gave their daughters in marriage to the higher, they 
could not be regarded as independent castes. But, 
in very recent times, the lower classes have resolved 
not to give their daughters to the higher classes, un- 
less they choose to reciprocate the compliment. The 
result is that marriage alliances between the different 
classes are now extremely rare, and they are fast on the 
way towards becoming independent castes. The genera] 
surname of a Sarswat is Misr. But each clan nos a 


special surname. The names of the several hypergamons 
groups among the Banjai Sarswats together with the 
special surnames of each class are given below : — 


NamcR of 
Groups. 


Titles. 


Nanips of 
G loops 


Titles. 


. Pai\jajati f 1. Morllie. 
A cl 1 n i Toklia. 

Gliar and Jliirifran 

Char .leteh 

Glmi Knmona. 


{ 1 ; 

Jnfrnoi * T 
IVvnjajati ^ 


Kaliya. 

Maliyo. 

Kiipiiria. 

Modhuria 


S. 


A s h t a 
Bans 



8. 


Pathak. 

8on 

Tiwan. 

Tksinj. 

Jotoslii. 

Shand. 

Knrla. 

Bharadwaj 


4 Bailii 


f 1. Kahya 

Piubhnkai 
8 Lakhan l*al 
4 Am 
5. Kabh. 

. e. Ohltrachot. 
^ 7. Naiwl 
S, 8aiu(1 
I 9. JaliNitru. 

1 10. Bhamvi 

1 11. Pai-aiioty 
Maiioi. 


r 1 

Inferior » 
Banjais 
not com- m* 
mg with- i ^ 
in the S* 
a b o V o g 
groups g* 

kio! 


Basude. 

Bijora. 

Uaiide. 

Melira. 

MiihIq]. 

Biidan. 

Sutiuk. 

Ten. 

Angnh 

Haster. 


A Sarswat cannot marry within his clan. But a 
man-iage may take place among them within the Gotra, 
^ough snch matrimony is strictly prohibited by the 
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The Mohyals are found chiefly in the western dis- 
tricts of the Panjab and in Kabul. Intermarriago 
between them and the other Sarswats is possible, but 
not very usual. 

§ 3. — 77ie Brahmans of Sindh. 

The Brahmans of Sindh are mainly Sarswats. They 
are divided there into the following cla<>scs : — 

1. Brikara. 

2. Ban (Twelve familieB). 

3. Bavanjahi (Fifty-two families). 

4 Bheta^laa. 

^ 6. Kuvachandas. 

All thcflo classes eat animal food, though some of them 
are Yaishnavas of the Vallabhachari sect. Like the 
Sarswats of the Pan|ab proper, those of Sindh also oat 
cooked food from the hands of Kshotris and Roda 
Baniyas. The Bavanajahis are Sakti worshippers of 
the extreme class, and not only cat flesh but drink 
wine. Some of the Shetapalas are also Sakti worship- 
pers of the same type. 

In speaking of the several clas*4es of Sindh Brah- 
mans Dr. Wilson says : — 

All these claHscs of Barswati* ano Snkla Yajiii* Verha. In 
animal food they abstain from that of tho cow and tamo fowls, Imt 
eat sheep, deer, wild binls of most species, and hah killed for 
them by others They also eat onions and other vegetables forbid- 
den in Smi itia They are gAnorally inattentive to sectiirian marks 

^ey dress like the Himlu merchants and Amins of Bindh, though 
using white tarbans They shave the crown of their heads, but 
have two tnfts of hair above their ears. They are the pnests of tho 
mercantile Lohunas or Lowanos. Thoy ba\e many small pagodas 
dodicatefl to tho worship of tho ocean, or rather the ii\6r Indus, 
^eir fees are derived piineimry from their services at the mar- 
riages, births and deaths of their followers. They are partial to 
popular astrology, os fai as easy prognostication is concerned. 
They protend to Know whero lost articles are to be found. They also 
culuvato lanil, and sometimes act as petty shopkoeperSa^lViIson's 
Hindu CaH 0 », Vol II, pp. 137 138 



CHAP VI— THK PKAHMANS OK ASHAM 

The majority of tho Brahmans of Assam profess to 
be Yuidakas, tliongh, in fact, they practise* cithec tho 
Tantric or tho Vishnuvito cult. The inferior families 
among thorn appear to ho of tho Mongolian race, ivhilo 
even among their most ari&tocratic classes there appeal's 
to have been a copious iidmKtuie of Mongolian vrith 
Aryan blood. In Upper AsHuni, including tho districts 
of jSihsagar and LakJiiinpur, which, before its annox- 
ation to British India, was for several centuries undei 
the rule of the Ahung dynsisty of Sibsagur, a great 
many of the Brahman faniihes profess to he descend- 
ed Iroin seven Kanojia priests imported into the 
c'ountry about the middle of the seventeenth century 
by the Ahang King Chutumala alias Jayadhwaja. 
The Aryan features of most of tho inonihcrs of these 
families, and tho genealogies ])reserved by them, give 
very strong support to their claim ; but, at the same 
time, it is equally certain that there has been a large 
infusion of non-Aryan blood among them. Tho fact 
is conclusively proved by their ethnology, and also by 
their traditions and customs. They themselves entorfaun 
the suspicion that many of tho families with whom they 
now intermarry were originally Sudra^, and were mode 
Brahmans only by tho edicts of their former kings. 
That their suspicions are not groundless is proved 
almost conclusively by some of tho carious customs 
which still prevail among them as to interdining. In 
parts of the country, tho most puritanic Brah- 
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mans do not hesitate to partake of the hospitality of 
their iathers-in-law or maternal unedes. But anion;; 
the aristocratic Brahmans of Uppei A<«««am claiming to 
bo descended from tho Kanojiau stock, no one wdll cat 
any kind of food in the house of cither his father-in- 
law or his maternal uncle. It is «:aid that even tlic 
daughter of a low class Brahman will not, after being 
married to a Kanojia of puie descent, oat in her 
father’s house any kavhf food though cooked by her 
own mother. Th<^ daughter’s sous w'ill eat in thcii 
maternal grundfatlier’s liouhe till their initiation w'lth 
tlie sacred thread, hut not .itterwards. It scorns that 
in pnictico, the alleged custom, >o far as the daughtei 
and tho daughter’s sons arc concerned, is more honoured 
in tho breach than in the ob<!(»naucc. But tlic very 
recognition of such rules, if only for theoretical pur- 
po^os, and the cxi'^tenen of Mongolian and At} an 
types in the same famiii(‘s, clearly est.ihli'^h that the 
higher Brahiiian.s aic of the Ariuii stock, and that they 
iiitorinarricd with local Biahm<iiis of the 3fongoIiun 
race, though with a \eiy consideiublc degieo ol 
reliiehiiice. 
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^0N6 the ‘^iinorior Brahmans of Orissa there are two 
main divisions which rest on territorial bases, and which 
are as follows : — 


1. Dflksliinatya or Southern clan. 

2. Jajpuria or Northern clan 

There can be no intennarriago between these two 
cli\ision.s, and they have nothing in common between 
them except the status of being Brahman^*. 

§ 1 . — Tlie J)dk xhmatifa Jimhmans of Cutiach and run. 
The Dakshimitya Brahmans of tSouthern Orissa are 
subdivided as follows : — 


fiatnamns. 


. VaidikaH or 
Bmhmans do- 
voted to eccle- 
siastical pur- 
suits whi(*h are 
not held do- 
ac- 
cording to the 
Shastras. 


'1. Kiilinsor Vni- 1 

I 'Jikaii of the ^ samanta. 

hif^hest class, „ 
who are mostiy 
i-osideiits of one 
of tho sixteen ' vT!!' 

I Shaaan or of ^ 

' tho tliirty-two . " 

KotharvillaKes j 

rl. BhattaMiara. 6. 
, J Siotriyas 1 2. Uiiadhya. 7. 
L or ordinary -{ .1 MiBi-a. 8. 

VaidikM. 1 4. Kauth. 9. 

[ lo Ota. 


7. 

8 . 

9. 

10 . 

11 . 

12 . 


Satapati. 

Bedi. 

Kenapati. 

Famaforahi. 

Nishaiik. 

Bainipati 

Tewan. 

Das. 

Pati. 

Satapasti. 


I. Pujan, Adhikai i or ( Forming one caste, found in 6\ery part of 
Vaiahnava Brahmans, t Orissa. Same titles as the above. 


8. Seculai Bitth-') 
mans divided 
into two classes 
designated as 
follows — 

1. Maha^an- 

panthi or 

l^inigi I. 

2. Mast linn. 


1. Mahapatia. 

2. Panda 

3 Shaubth. 

4. {^na^ti. 

5. Nekao. 

6. Mekab. 


7. Pathi. 13, Doytha. 

8. Panni. 14. Poiyaii. 

9. Shathora. 15. Khuntea. 

10, Pashupaloke. 16. GoraBoiu 

11, Baru. 17. Nahaka. 

12, Mudhirath. 
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The sub-classes that have the hijrlie&t status among 
the U&kshinatya Brahmans of Orissa are the Kulins 
and Srotriyars of the sixteen Shashan and the thirty-two 
Kotbar villages. The Shashanis evidently derive their 
name from the fact of their obtaining, from some 
ancient Hindu king of the country, grants of land 
attested by Shashanas or royal firmans. The name 
Kotbar seems to be a corruption of Kiobar and to bo 
the proper designation of the suburban {)opnIatioa of 
the Shasanas. The Shashan villages are inhabited only 
by the Kalin and Srotriya Brahmans of the ccclosiastK; 
class. In the Kotbars there are other castes also. 

The Shashani Kulins have a higher status than all the 
other classes of Orissa Brahmanas. There are a few 
good Pandits among the Shashunis, and the majority of 
them acquire a sufficient knowledge of Sanskrit to be 
able to discharge the duties of a priest. The following 
observations are made with reganl to the class in 
Hunter’s Gazetteer of India — 

They live on lands granted by formci Hajaa, oi by teaching private 
students, or as spiritual guides, or more rarely as temple priests. 
They ore few in number, for the most part in tolerable oircum- 
stonoes, though often poor, but held in sucti high estimation that a 
Srotnya Brabman will give a larm dower in order to got his 
daughter married to one of them. But the Kuhn who thus inter- 
inamcs wil^ a Srotnya loses somewhat of his position among his 
own people. The pure Brahman rarely stoops below the Srotnya, 
the Class immediately next to him, for a wife.— Z%s Imperval Oazst- 
Cssr qjr Jfidto, Vol! K, p, 4^. 

The majority of the Srotriyas earn their livinpr in 
the very same manner as the Ktilins. All the Vaidikas 
are very aristocratic according to Brahmanical ideas 
of respectability, and a Shaslmni Kalin or a Srotriya 

yrahman will rather live by bep;gmg than bo engaged 
iB any menial ocenpation. In fact, there arc among 
them, and especially among the landless Srotriyas, a 
great many who are regular beggars. But it would 
be hard to find any one of thorn tilling the soil, or 
employed as a domestic servant. 
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Tho Adhikari Bralimaiis are mainly followers ot 
Olmitanyu, and have the same position in Orissa that tho 
(jrossami and the Adhikari Bnihmans have in Bcnj^ol. 
It IS said that many of the Oriya Piijaris wore originally 
men of low castes. They luivo generally many low 
cdstc disciples, and are employed as priests in the 
temples. The Adhikari Brahmans are known by the 
necklace of basil beads which they wear in addition 
to their sacred thiciul. They are not all the followers 
of one teacher, and the disciples ot ouch individual 
Guru form a distinct subdivision. 


Of the sovoral clas&es ot secular Brahmans the ]\[alia- 
jan Faiitbis or Famgiris have a high position ; but the 
Masthans arc regarded <is a low class, <iad their \cry 
touch is regarded by some as contaminating. 

With regard to the Masthan Brahmans, Mr. Stilling 
in his Jhsctnpiion of i)rism Pii'opev ''Uy^- — 

There is another class known t ommonly in Orissa by the iKimc of 
Mahaatbaii or MtuBtUaii Uruhiiians, who foim a voiy considerable 
and important class of the riiial population Bt'Hidcs cultivatiiif' 
with their own hands Karduiis of the Kachii {Arum Indirnm) uocoa^ 
nut ami araca, and the piper liutcl oi pan, they \'eiy froqiicntly 
follow the plough, fi om which cm umstaiiLO they ara called Halia 
Brahmans, and they ai'c found ei\urywhcre in great niimboi's in the 
situation of Miikauains and Barbuiakai's, oi licitMlitaiy reiiteisof 
villages Those who handle the plough gloiy in their occupation, 
and affect to despise tho Bed or Vmla Braiimans a ho live upon alms, 
liiongh held in no estimation whatever by the pfons Hindu, they 
are unquestionably the most enterpiising, intelligent, and industri- 
ous of idl the Company’s ryots or rrnton of malgiusan land in Oi issa. 
AMiaiioJU»BaTeh89t Vol XV , p. 190. 


The Pandas who serve as priests and cooks in the 

E ublic temples receive in their olKciiil capacity some 
omage from other people. Bat irrespective of their 
connection with the holy shrines, they are regarded as a 
very low class everywhere ; and thronghout tho greater 
part of India th^ form separate castes 'with a very 
inferior status. In Calcutta there are many Panda 
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Brahmans of Orissa -who servo as cooks in the houses 
of the rich Sudras, The Pandas who tout* for pilgrims 
are not all of the Panda caste. 

§ 2 . — Jajparia limhmans, 

Jajpur is one of the sixteen Hliasuui towns of Orissa, 
but, as intcrmainago cannot take place between tlu' 
Jajpuria iShasanis, and the Brahmans ol the IShashans 
in Southern Orissa, the Jajpurias form a distimjt class, 
They are said to be divided into tliiiteeii lloiisos with 
the following six Gotras : — 

1. Kaphala. 4. Knahnatnya. 

2. Knmara. 5. Kamakayan. 

.3, KaiMika. 6. Katyaana. 

Their usual surnames are Pati, Panda, Das, ]\Imra, 
Nondkar, Satapati, &c. There are Adhikan and Mtiha- 
janpanthi Brahmans in tlio northern parts of Orissa 
SIS in its southern parts. Those do not form sepaidti' 
castes, but intennarriago can tsikc place between them, 
and the corresponding sections of the Brahmamcal 

caste of southern Orissa. The Jajpuria Adhikari are to 
be found in large iiumhors in (Calcutta, a great many 
of them being Keepers of stalls on the bankb of the 

* Tlie toura of these Onya tout# are »o oiganiacd that dniinj; 
then campaiKiiina Heanon, which commencpii in November and is 
hDiHheil by tho approach of the cai festival at the b(^iinin|r of the 
nuny seaeon, very few Milages in any of the .uljoining proiinccs of 
India can escape then visit and taxation. Tho very appearance of 
one of them causes a serious disturhaiioe in the even tenoi of every 
Hindu household m the neighbourhood. Those who havoali*eady 
visited tihe ** Lord of tho Wond” at Pun are cullerl upon to pay an 
instaliiient towards the debt contracted by them while at the saciwd 
dirine, and which debt, though paid many times ovoi, is ne\cr com- 
pletely sati8he<l. That is, however, a small mattci compared with the 


ladies become determined to visit the shnne, and neither the wailings 
and protestations of tho children, nor the prospect of a loim and 
tftilfft mft lourney can dissuade them. The arrangements of the umily 
arOi for tne time being, upset altogether, and the gnef of those left 
jf PfhmA is heightened by the f^ that thw look upon the pilgrims as 
persons going to meet almost certain death. Tho luilway about to be 
oonstnaSed betnraen Calcutta and Pun may make a visit to Jaggan- 
nath a less serious affair. 
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hol;^ Bhagiiatbi, snpplying the bathers with oil for 
anointiiig their persons before ablution, and mutAr iala for 
painting their foreheads with holy figures and names 
after bathing. In the town of Jajpnr there are some 
tamilies who have been keeping the sacred fire from 
generation to generation. 

Besides the good Srotriyas and Mahajanpanthis 
there are in Orissa, as in every other part of the 
country, some classes of inferior Brahmans who are 
regarded as more or less degraded. One of these 
classes is called Atharva Yedi.* There may be inter- 
mariiage between the followers of Bik, Sham and 
Yajns, bnt not between these and the Atharva Vedis. 
The other classes of degraded Brahmans will be noticed 
in their proper place. 

* Some say that the Atharva Veilifl ai e the Hame as the Maethanu. 
But the result of my enquiries tuuds to establish that there are 
oth^r Atbana Vedis Ix'sutoa the Maathanis 



CHAP VIII— THE BRAHMANS OF 
RA.JPUTANA. 

To mako tho description of tlic Brahmans of Raj- 
putana intelligible, it is necessary to say soiuetliing 
about tho geography ol tlie province, lirojidly speaking, 
it IS that portion of India which lies between the river 
Chtimbal on the east, and the valley of the Indus on the 
webt. Tho greater part of this va*4t tract of country is 
ruled still by semi-independent Rajput chiefs and hence 
it is called Rajasthan, Raithana or Rdjputana. Tho 
number of chiefs whoso territories collocti\ol 3 ' go hy these 
names is not loss than twenty, and the only British pos- 
session within the circuit is the district of Ajinore-Mor- 
wara, which lios in the centre of tlio province. Tho 
country of tlie Kings’ children ” is, however, not en- 
dowed with much of nature’s gifts* It is divided into two 
parts by the Aravali hills, which extend from Abn on 
the south to tboMiistoric ridge in the suburbs of Delhi. 
The western half of Rajputana comprising the terri- 
tories of Marwar, Jesalniero and Bikanir, consi&ts mainly 
of sandy desorts utterly unfit for growing any kind of 
food-grains. Of the eastern half ^ich is more fertile, 
the southern portion is included within the dominion of 
Udeypur ; tho central portion is ruled by the chiefs of 
Kota, Boondi and Jaiporo ; while tho northern portion 
is taken np by Dholepore, Bhurtporo and Alwar. 

Though, according to ite very name, Rajputana is the 
country of the Rajputs, and tnongh the military Ksa- 
triyas are the ruling caste almost wroughout its length 

B, HG ( 65 ) 5 . 
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and breadth, yet its Brnhmaiiical population is twice us 
large as tliut of the fighting chins, and the influence of 
the sacerdotal casU^ in the province is exactly as it is in 
other parts of India. Tliere arc in Eajputsina large 
colonies of Sarswat, Gaiir, Sanadhya and Knnojia 
Brahmans whoso connection witli the members of their 
respective races in their original home**, has not yet been 
completely severed. Of the several classes of Biahmans 
w*hoso proper homo is Bajputaua, the following are the 
most important ; — 

1. Bnmali A namerons clan found in every part 

of Rajuutiuia an well an in Gujarat. 

2. Mewod Found cliiofly in Mowod. 

3 Palhvala MoKt numerous in Western and Korthem 
Uajpntana. Found also ui Bombay 
and Gujarat. 

4. Pokarana Most numerous in the Northein and 

Western parts of Bajputaua. Foun<l 
in consiileiwblo numbora also in tiindh 
anil Gujarat. 

5. Sanchora Oriiunal homo Sanchora in Sirohi, 

6. Dahima Found chictly m Marivar and Bundi. 

7. Divas Found chioily in Bikanii, Marwai and 

BaUiadwara. 

8. Panic Found chiefly in Mai-war and Bundi. 

0. Kbandolwal Found chiefly in Morwaraiid Jaiporc. 

10. Nandwani Found chiefly in Marwar and Kesoiili. 

Bora. 

11. Sikhawal Found in Jaipore. 

12. Asopa Found in Marwar. 

13^ Bangor Found in eveiy part of Rajpntana 

14. Gujar Gor In every part of Bajputona. 

15. Bhojaks liow claw Brahmans who minuter to 

the Joins. ' 

The Bhats and the Charanas, who are the hereditary 
bards and genealogists of Bajputansi, olaim to liavc^ the 
rank of Brahmans, but as thoy an) not regarded as such 
hy Hindu society, 1 shall speak of them in the jiart of 
this work which is devoted to the semi-Brahinanical 
castes. 1 conclude this chapter with a few details of the 
more important sections of tho Hnjputuna Brahmans, 
collected chiefly from English authorities. 

§ 1 . — llie Srimalis, 

The Srimalis have a very high position whether re- 
garded from a religions or secular point of view. 
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They minister ns priests not only to tlio Sriinnli Banyas, 
Irat to all the higher castes ineludinw the Brahmans of 
the other oksses. They hold also M-iy high otKces in 
the service of the lecal chiefs. 

The following account of the Siimalisis taken from 
Wilson’s Indian Castes • — 

The SrimaliH derive their <1c8i;;nation from the town of 8nnial, 
now callo<l Dhinmal, lyinf; to tho iiorth-wefit of Ahii and intermediate 
between that mountain and tho rivei Loni Tlieii hint rupraHenta- 
tivOB arc Haul to hn\o been rolicctod by a local nimco fioiii no fewer 
than forty-fi\o of the nto^t Hniied placoi of tne north, a C8t, south 
ind east of India , but to the traditions to this clfuct little impoii;.incc 
IS to bo ascribod The Aryan pli> siotriiomy is poi haps more distinctly 
marked in thorn than in any other clasH of Braliiiiii ns in India In fact, 
thoy do not appeal to dilFei iniiLh from tho tj po of some of the Kiiro- 
p^n nations, c^peeiallj of those who ha\e r hums to Koinan descent* 
Their costume is {joiierally of a simple but not iinbec^niiiifr chai’actor. 
Their tuibans ara on tho whole of i ;;racoful form, tlioii;;!! not so 
largo as tlioso of many of tho othci iiati\cs of India. On then blows 
they wear tho scctanal marks of the Vaishiiaias, Vishnu being thoir 
favouiitc deity Tho Srimalis aie now srattoied not on1> thioiigh 
several of the provineCH of Itajputana, but through (iinarat and 
Kacha, Central India, the coimtiios boidenng on the Indus, and 
the island of Komluy. In Lunsequonoe of this dispersion of their 
body, they hn\c licon broken into suveir.il distimt castes, most of 
which now neither eat nor intermaiTy with one anothci They arc 
also diviflml into two castes, foumlcd on the Voflas nliidi they pro- 
fess tho Yu]nr Vcdi (White and lllaok), and the Sania Vedi of the 
Kaiitbunu H.ikha. In tho formoi tlioroare mp\cii gotms oi hnes of 
family lineage the Uaiitama, Sandilya, the Chandras, Laudraion, 
Mainir'Uns, Kapmjalas* In tho lattei thoie aiv ulso scion gntras, 
the Shaunakas, Bhaiudvai, Faiasim, Kausika, Vatsa, Aiipainansa, 
,tiid Kashyaim. Most of all their classes ai*e either incndieaiitH oi oth- 
ciating pi losts, thougli secular SCI 111 o ap|)ears to he on tho iii(*i*easo 
among them. Tlifty net as gurus anrl eeieinonial llrahiiians to the 
Hnmali, Pornval, and Patolyaiind Uti*a1a Van>as (merchants) and 
Sonis or goldsmiths ; and about o,(KX) of them, now a|>art from their 
biwthren, act ns gurus to tho OswaLis, a class of iiiercaiitilo Jamas, 
and ara called Oswala Brahmans. A favuiinte Kiil.ulcvi or family 
goddess among them is that of Mahalaksini, the spouso of Vishnn, 
a colebrated image of whom was transfciied from Hhimmal to Aiihil- 
pnr, or Pattan in the times of tWOujarat kings. The celebrated 
Kanskrit poet Mogli, who is said to haie Ined in the time of Bhoja 
Kaja, beioiigeil to their fratciiiity. Their greatest liiing orna- 
niont IB Dalpatmm Ihiya, tho Kaviiu], or Poet Laureate ef (lujarat, 
who 18 also distinguished for his historical research, and sincere 
aimfl at social reform. Tins stirring author and singer supposes that 
there are BOO Sriniah houses in Kacha and Kattiwax , 5,000 in 
Gujarat ; and .iOfCOO in l^i'wail and hlowad, exclusive of 50 of 
impure birth called Dagkori noar Ahmedabod. 1,500 of them being in 
Jodhpnr (the capital of Marwad) alone. — Wilson’s Indian CatUtt 
Vol. fl, pp. 109-111. 
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§ 2. — PalUvaU. 

The Pollivals are numerous in Jesolmere, Bikanir, 
Marvrad, Jaipur and Kishangarh. Very few of the 
clan are to he found in Ajniere, The following; account 
of the Pallival Brahmans of Ilujputana is also taken 
from Dr. Wilson’s Indian Castes : — 

Tho Pallival Brahmans receive then name from the town of *Falli, 
tho commercial capital of Mai*wacl in Bnjputana. They havi3 
twelve irotros. They are shrafs, merchants, and cnltivatora, buv 
serve omy in their own caste, ^oy don’t oat or intcnnany with 
othei Brumans. They are found in Jo<lhpui, Bikanir and Jesal 
mere, and some others of tho Uiyput States. A few of thorn aro at 
Delhi, Agra, and in the Panjab, Gujarat and Mowad. Only ono 
or two of them ara in Bombav. They am Sraai'tas and do not use 
animal food Thoy do not dnnk tlio water of tho houses of their 
own daughters t oi any peraons not belonging to their own castes 
They don’t cat with those of their own caste, who have got isolated 
from them as with tho Guijas and Meawi Fallivalas. They hO' 
long to the Kanya Knbja division of the Brahmans. “ Tho Aaii> 
davana and Fallivala Brahmans are traders , were formerly located 
at Nandavana and Palli, and woro there chiefly robbers, conducting 
their excursions on horseb^k. Tlioy subsequently liecame traders 
They are said still to worahip a bridle on tho Dasara in memory of 
their former statc.”:r They are scattered throughout the north of 
India, as Bohras or middlemen between tho ciiltiiators aii<l Goicni 
ment.^WilBon'B Indian Castes^ Vol. II, p. 119 

The following account of tho Puliivals of Jcsalmerc 
is from Tod’s Annals of Rajasthan : — 

Next to tho lordly Rajputs, equalling tliem in numbers and fai 
surpassing them in wealth, aro tho l'sJuval*4 They aro Brahmans, 
and denominatod Palhvals from having been temporal proprietors 
of PaKi and all its lands, long before tho Kathoms colonised 
Marwar. Tradition is silent as to tho manner in twhieh they became 
possessed of this domain ; but it is connected with the history of 
the Palli, or pastoral tnbes, who fmm the town of Palli to Pkllitana, 
in fourashtra, have left traces of their existence ; and 1 am much 
migtak on if it Will not ono day bo demonstrated that all the rami- 
fications of tlie races figuratively denominated Aijnicnla were Palli 


* ‘‘Paixi Town In Jixlhpnr Htnto, Itajpiitnua altiiatod on tlio route from 
KiiHliiibad to Dlsa, lOK luilcB to tho Huuth vost of ttio fonnor cautonuicnt An 
undent idaco acqulrocl by tho Ituhtoni of KiuioJ in 11&6 AD It In tho chief 
mart of Wootorn Rn^ttona, boinff placed ut tho iutorsoctieii of tho Knnt coi i 
mcrdul rood from JHondavi In Outch to the Northoni Htates, and from Mnl«u 
to Biihalpur and Bind — Uuutcr^H Impenal Oauii^r, Vol Xf, m 1 
t Hero Dr. WUson has evidently miaundontood tho information dven to 
him The custom spoken of hero is not the speciality of tho Puliivals, but Is i 
4 )ommon ono to nil tho orthodox Hindus throughout India It is based not on 
any uistocmtlc fedlng on the part of tho father, but to too much obedlonoo to 
the injimethm d tho Sbastras fortddding tho aooeptanoe d any kind of gift 
from a son-in-law 
X Irving's Topography i^Jjmere 
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in ori^n more ospeoially the Ohohans, whose princes and chiefs for 
retained the distinctive affix of PaU 
^hm Brahmans, the Fallivals, as ap^rs by the Annals of 
Miarwar, held the domain of Palli when Scoji, at the end of the 
twelfth oentory invodecl that land from l^noj, and by an act 
of treachery first establishefl his power. It is evi^nt, however, 
that he did not extirpate them, for the cause of their migration to 
the desert of Jesalmere is attributed to a period of a Mahomodan 
invasion of BAarwar, when a geneinl war contribution (dinci) being 
imposed on the inhabitants, the Fallivals plcailed caste and refiis^ 
Tms exasperated the Kaja, for as thoir habits woro almost exclu- 
sively mercantile, their stake was greater than that of the rest of the 
community, and ho threw their principal men into prison. In 
order to aven{^ this they had racoiirso to a grand rhandi or act of 
suicide , blit insteoil of gaining their object, ho issued a manifesto 
of banishment to every Fallival in liis dominions The greater 
^■t took refuge in Jusalincro, though many settled in Bikanir, 
J>hat and the valley of Sind. At one time, their number in 
iJcsalmere was cnlculatod to equal that of the Itejpiits. Almost all 
the internal trade of the country passes through their liands, and 
it 18 chirfly with then capital that its merchants trarlo in foi'Oign 
parts. They are the MHaym of the desert, advancing money to 
the eultivatoTH, taking the seennty of the rrop ; and they buy np all 
the wool and ghi (clai ified biittci ) which tliey transport to foreign 
parte They also rear and keep flocks. Tho Palli\als never marry 
out of thoir own tribe , and directly contrary to tho laws of Mann 
tho bridegroom gives a sum of money to tho father of tho biidc It 
will be doemorl a curious incident in tho histoi'y of supri'Htition, that 
.i tribe, Brahman by name, at hxist, should woiship the biidlc of a 
horse. When to this is added the fact that tho most ancient coins 
discovei'od in these regions bear tho Falh chameter and the cfiigy 
of the hoi'HO, it aifis to prove tlio Scytliic character of the early 
colonists of those ivgions, who, althongli nomadic, were cqiiestiian. 
There is little iloiibt that the Fallival Brahmans arc the remains of 
the piieste of the Falli mco, who, in their pastoral and commemal 
piiraiiite, have lost their spiritual power — Tod*s Yol. II, 

pp. 318- m 

§ 3. — The Pokamna^. 

The Pokaransis arc very nunioroiH not onlv in oiery 
part of llajputana, lint in Giijanit and Sind nlso. Tliey 
derive thoir designation trom the toiMi ot Pokar.ina, 
which lies midway hetwoeu Jodliporo and Jc'^alincro. 
The priests at Pushkar aro called Pi^hkar Sevukas or the 
‘‘worshippers of the lake.” Tho Pokanuia Brahmans 
have no connection wliatcvor with the holy lake called 
Pushkara near Ajmoro. They are devoted chiefly to 
secnlar pursuits. They are also the priests of tho 
Bhatyas, and there are a few among them who are good 



CHAP IX— THE BRAHMANS OF CENTRAL 
INDIA 

By Central India U meant the part of Northern India 
enclosed by the river Cliainbal on tho west, the rivei 
Narmada on the south, tho nppcr half of the Sono on 
the east, and the valley of the Jumna on the north. 
Tho majority of tho Br.ihnitins s(>ttled in tliis tract are 
foreign immigiants belonging cliiefly to tli(» Mahurash- 
trya, GnjVati and Kanojia stocks. Tlio only classes ot 
Brahmans whoso oiiginal lionio can bo bald to bo 
Central India are the lolIoi\iug : — 

1. MalaMB Vound chicAy in Malwa. 

2. Naruiudis Found cbiuffy on the hankti of tho Kar> 

inncU 

3. Jijhotia Found chiefly iii and ncai Bundolkliand. 

The Ji|hotias derive their designation fiom the old 
name* of Bund<*1klmnd. As there au' Jijhotia Brahmans 
so there arc Ji)hoti.i Baiiyas and Itajfnits also. Tlie 
usual surnames of tho Jijhotia Brahmans are the same 
as those of the Kanojus. It deserves to be notcMl here 
that among the Jijliotia Biuliiuaiis there is a Manna 
Gotra apparently derived from the name ot the great 
Hindu legislator. 


* Tliti name of Jijhoti is iiieiitioned m Hiicmi m 
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PART IV. 

THE BRAHMANS OF SOUTHERN INDIA. 


CHAP I— PRELIMINARY REMARKS 


It has boeii already observed tliat both according to 
the Shostnis alid the popular belief of the people ot 
this country, the Brahmans of India are ilividcd into ten 
classes, oi which five are natives of Northern India, and 
the remaining five kivo their habitat in the Deccan. The 
majority of the Deccani or Punch Dravira Brahmans 
are Sivites. The number of Vi'*hnuvites among them 
is also very considerable. But there are very few Sakti 
worshippers among them, and they aie strict abstain- 
ers from every kind of animal food and intoxicating dnnk. 
The Sivites ])aint three horizontal lines of white colour 
on their forehead. The Vishnuvites have perpendicu- 
lar lines of red, black or yellow colour painted on their 
foreheads between the upper part of the nose and the 
scalp. The colour and the form of the lines differ in 
the different sects, of which a full description is given in 
a subsequent part of this work. Some of tlio Vishnuvites 
of the Deccan are regularly branded like cattle, either 
only once when they are first initiated in the privilege 
of the mantra, or from timo to time whenever th^ are 
visited by their spiritual preceptors. Among the South 
Indian Brahmans tho line of demarcation between the 
ecclesiastics and tho laity is maintained with much 
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greater strictness than in Northern India. In Bengal 
and Hindustan proper, a Brahman devoted to secular 
pursuits is not deemed to be altogether incapable of 
performing the functions of a Gum or priest, or of 
receiving religious gifts. For tlie discharge of clerical 
functions, thoso -who do not stoop to any kind of secular 
employment are generally deemed to be best qualified. 
But in the North religious donations are very often given 
to, and received by, the secular Brahmans, and cases are 
known in Bengal in which the privilege of even ad- 
ministering the mantra has been allowed to be exorcised 
by graduates of the Calcutta University, and by persons 
in the service of Government. The cix^o, however, in 
Southern India is difierent. There the laity cannot accept 
religious gifts, and are tlcbarnMl altogether from the 
performance of clerical work. Throughout the greater 
part of the Deccan, a Bhik^liu may at any time become 
a member of the seculai order, and intermarriages 
take place usually between the ecclesiastics and tlie 
laity. Blit in the Andhra countiy the distinction is 
carried to a far greater extent than anj where eNe. 
There the laity form a diffci cut caste called Ni} ogis, and 
there cannot possibly be any intermarriage between 
them and the Yaidikas. Throughout the Deccan the 
laity arc called Laubka Brahmans ; and the ccclo^iu^tics 
have the designation of Blulshvs. Another peculiar 
feature, common to the several cliu*ses of South Indian 
Brahmans, is the fact of their being all subject to the 
spiritual authority of the Sankaritc monasteries. This 
fact has been noticed already. See p. IG, ante. 



CHAP IT— THE BRAHMANS OF GUJARAT 

Though Gujarat is sitiiatod to tlin noitli of the rivc'r 
Narmada, yet, according to Shastric the Gujarat 
Brahmans form one of the main divisions of the Panch 
Dravira or the sacerdotal cla^s of Southern India. The 
majority of them are either Sivites or Vi'*linuites. 
Blit it IS said that there iiie a lew Saktas among them 
of an extriune type not to he toiind m Bengal. The 
profession of the Guru is said to lie unknown among 
them. It may bo so among tlio followers of the ancient 
Sivite cult, the actual natiiio of A\liich is by voiy few 
clearly understood or thought of. But, oon&wlenng the 
chanictor of the rites siid to be jiractisiMl by the 
Gujarati Saktas and Vai<hnava*', it does not ^eom likely 
that the Guru is less active among them than in othci 
parts of the country. 

Every Gujarati’s name consists of two pai ts : the first 
^art being his o\\n name, and tlu^ «ecoiul that of his 
lather. The usual surnames of the Gujarati Brahmans 
are Bhatta, Yam, Bukkul, Upadhya and Vyas 

The number of separate clans among the Gujarati 
Brahmans is very large. They generally say that there 
are not less than 84 diHerent sections among them. 
The list given m Wilson’s Jlimhi Casles includes ItJO 
independent clans among them. However that may bo, 
the following are the most important : — 

1. Audichya 4. ]lliaiiia,^a. 

2. Ko^r a. Uriiuiuis. 

3. Raikwar. 6. Girnar. 
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These are the most aristocratic clans among the 
Gujarati Bnihmans. There are very few among them 
who live by beg^ng or manual work. But a great 
many of them have a high secular position, and the 
majority of them arc in well-to-do circumshmces. Of 
the other clans, the Sanchoras usually serve as cooks. 
The Yalodros are, generally speaking, very well-to-do 
people, a great many of them being money-lenders 
on a large scale. But they all go about the country 
begging for alms. They usually perform tlieir tours 
on horseback. 


§ 1. — Audich}/as> 

The Audichya<t, as their name indicates, profess to 
have come from the north. According to their traditions 
and the Amlivhtfa Pml.asy a reputed section of the 
Skanda Turana, their origin is stated to bo as fol- 
lows : — 

Mulraj, KinfT of Anhilwara Fattann, the Hindu capital of Gujarat, 
collcctoci tho following numbers of Brahmana from the iliffercnt 
aacind placea mentioned —From the junction of tho Ganga amt 
Tamuna 105, from the Chyavanasrama 100; Samavedis, b-om tiio 
country of Konya Kuhja ^H) , from Kaahi 100 , from Knrii Kaliotra 
272 ; from Gangadvam KX) , from Kaiiniaha forest and from Kuru 
^hetra, an additional of 1S2, making a total of 1,1(X). Ho 

confciTod upon tlioin as a Kiiahiiarpan, the town of Sihor, with ISi) 
adjoining yillagoa, and tho town oi Hidluipiira, with 100 adjoining 
viUagca, By thia liberality he did wliat aatiHfied thoao Brahmans 
denominateil tho Salioaiu (thounand) Aiidichyaa. But othoi intelli- 
gent Audicliyaa did not aooeiit Iiih clana (Laigoasca) but forming a 
ioli of their own, hocamo the Talakya Aiidiclira, who acquired foi 
ihomaelves Khambhat (Cambay) and twelve other villages , while of 
tho others o(X) were of Siddhapara and 500 of Silior.— Wilson's 
Indian Cosies, Vol. II, p. 91. 

According to tlie above account, tho Audi(;hyas 
ought to be divided into tho following three classes 
only : — 

1. Tolakya Audichyas. 

2. Siddhapuna Aiiuichjraa. 

3. Sihor Audichyas. 

According to tho Audichya Brahmans of Gujarat 
whom 1 have been able to consult, there are many 
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independent Bections among them, of which the follow- 
ing are the most important : — 

1. Tolakya. 

2. Hiddhapuria. 

3. Sihorio, 

f 1. Jhalwaru 

4. Sahasra . < 2. Kh«ii iiri 

1,3. Gohelwaii 

5. Kherwar. 

0 Unawai. 

7 GhaiUi. 

There c;in bo no intermarriiijro between those sections 
and, for all pnictical purpose's^ they aio sejiuiate castes 
thoiifrli they may cat together without violating any 
rule of casl^. 

Siddhapnr is an ancient town and a place of ]ii1^rim- 
age within the territoiics of the Baroda llaj. Bihoris 
witliin the Bhaunagar State, Kathiwar, about 13 iiiile^ 
west of the Bhannagai town. Its ancient names were 
Sinhapur and Sar-^w.itpur, It forna^d the capital at 
the Gohel Rajputs until Bhaunagai town was luumled 
The JhalKvaiis take tlieir iiaiiie fiom the di*«tiict ol 
Jhallwar in Kathiwar. Kherali is a petty State in the 
JhalUvar division of Kathiw.ir. Golielwar is a tract ol 
country to the soiith-iMst of Kathiwar, and tornia one ol 
its four main dn isioiw. Klionil is a petty State in 3[ahi 
Kantha, a*proMiic<‘ of Gujarat. Una wa^ sm anciont 
town in Juiiagarh Stabs ruled at one time by the Unaw ai 
Brabiimns. Its model n name i^^ Dalawar. (hub 1*1 
tbe name of a petty State m Uewah Kantb, Giijtirat 
The majority of the Aadich\as aie devoted to seculai 
pursuits. But there aio many among them wdio au* 
regular beggar. There are a fewr Vedic Pandits m the 
class. But tile iuiuiIku' of tlic'^e is not Aerj*" coiKidcM- 
able. Wilson says that some of the Aiuhclijas act as 
domestic servants in tlu^ capacity of waiter carriers. 
Considering how proud the Brahmans usually arc, that 
may seem as quite impossible. But the existence ot 
the practice among the Gufniti Brahmans is home out 
by the result of iny own eiuiuiries. The Siddhapurias 
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tike, many other classes of Brahmans, may ho found to 
be cngngcil as cooks ; and the Siddhapuna cooks are said 
to bo very expert in their line. 

§ 2. — Nagar Brahniam of GujaraL 

The Nagjir Brahmans are the priests of the Nagar 
Banyas. Tlioro are very few Sanskrit scholars among 
them. But they count among their nnnibcrs many who 
hold and have held high *iecul€ir iio'sition^i. The main 
divisions among them are the follow ing 

1. Vadnof^ni. I 4. Piannora. 

2. Yi&h.iliiagoi'a. 5. Kislinoi'a. 

3. Bathoflra. I 6 Chitrofla. 

The infoniiution which I have been able to collect 
regarding these several clashes oF the Nagara Brahmans 
coincides in all material points with what is given 
about them in Wilson’s book. 1 thcreforo cite from it 
ui eMciiso the following account of thciu - — 

Tho Fetdnaf/ora RraAmaiu receive tlneii dcHi^nation from the city 
of Vadmiqora lyin^ to the eamt of Aanhilaviula Vattana They are 
mostly foiiiul in tlic Fcmnaula of tlnjaiat, formeily HanroMlitra. 
now Kathiwar, where the bnaincss of the iiati\c evUites m principally 
in their hands , but ifidividnaia of them aro scattered over iioai ly 
tho whole of the pitwince of Giijaiat, bciii^T found at Nadiyail, 
Ahmedalmd, Baitxia, Surat, Ac. Moat of thorn are Kij^VudiH, fol- 
lowing tho Sankhyana SiitraH ; but some of them iirofoes the other 
three Vedas, particulaily the White Yajiir Veda. The maioiity of 
them arc Smai’tis; but an inconsidorablo nuinbei of diem are 
VaishnavoM of tho sects of Swami Narain and VallabluuJiarya. 
None of them are jiroctical cultivators, hut a few of them act as 
Desais. The mendicants among them arc few in iitirabci • They <lo 
not eat even with tho Nagars of otbei denomination’s. 

The Vishalnagora Brahmans receive their name from tho town of 
Vxshal founded by Vishal, tho hrst king of tho Voghela dynasty 
of Gujarat, sometimes calle<l Yi^aldeva (said by Colonel Tod to liave 
been installed in Sumvat 1219, A 1>. 1192) and which lies a littlo to 
tiie south-west of Vadanorora. They are princimlly Hig Vedis, 
and are either Smartas or Yaishnavas of the sect of SwomiNarain. 
l^ey are mainly cither public servants or agiioiiltiiiists. 

The Sathodra Brahmans get their name from tho town of Sathod 
on tho Narmada. There are some Kig-Vcdis among tliem ; hut they 
are prinm^ly of the Madhyandina Sakha of the White Yajur Yeila. 
’Fbey are found at Anand, Nodiyad, Ahmcdaliad. Dabhoi and other 
places. Some of them are in public service, or engaged in buying 
and selli^ ; but a good many of them are still Bhikshus, or act as 
Ourug. They are piuicxi^lly if not wholly Smartas. 

The Frasnoras are said to belong to Frasuora. They are Rig- 
Yodu, and of tho Vallabhocharya sect, their i^icf residence being 
in Kathiwar. They are piincipiuly mendicants. 
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The Knnhnoras of Knahnapunn are of the Ris, Sama. and Yaiar 
Vedas. Most of them are Buikshukas of a kind respectable for 
leamiDff.’* 

The Ohitrmlas are of the town of Chitrod. They are found at 
Bhaunagar and Baroda. They say that they have among them- 
selves professors of each of the Vedas. They are not a numerous 
body. 

Tho present Dewan of Baroda, Mr. Muni Bliai, is a 
Yadnagora Biahman. 8o was also ]\[r. Gouii !Sli<inkar. 
Udaya Shankar, c.s i., foniKjrly Dcjwan of Bliaun.igar, 
whose portrait is gi\eii in Sir Monier AVilliuins\s recent 
work on Brahmanism and Hindmsm, 

§ 3 . — The Itaikioar Brahmans of Gujarat. 

The Ihiikwsirs are to he found cliu^fly in K.icli and in 
thedistrictofKIieda in Gujarat There aic inaiiA San^)- 
kritistsand Kiigli'^li '^cholais among tluMu The spiiitual 
guide of the It.io of K.ioli i< a l^uk^^dl ; ^^o the 
eminent Pandit Badii Nath Tiimluk Nath. Mr. Bhai 
Sankar, who one ol the heading attornc'V'S of tho 
Bombay High t'oiiit, U aKo a ItaikMar. 

§ 1. — 77// Jiharaani Bnilunans. 

Tho chief habitat of the Bharga\as K the district ol 
Broach at the moiilh of the Nai m.ida Tho n.iino ot 
the tract inhabited bv them h e\idently a corrupted 
form of the SaU'^kiit Bliiigu Kshettra, the teriitoiy ol 
Bhrigu. The Bharga\as wove formerly one ot the 
poorest and most ignorant of all tho clashes of Gujarati 
Brahmans In AVilson’s book it is stated that, under 
tho British Go\ernmeut, thov were certainly rising 
The coriectness of his forecast is demoiistnited liy the 
fa(;t that there are now many learned men and high 
officials among them. 

§ 5. — The Srimalis. 

The Srimalis are, properly speaking, Brahmans of 
Bajpatano, and an account of them has been given in 
the chapter on llajpiitnna Brahmans in Part 111, 
Chapter Ylll, p. ti6, ante. 
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Mr. Dalpatram I3aya, C.I.K., tho colobratod poet of 
Gujarat, and the author of the work on caste entitled 
(^nati Nibandha,” is a Sriinali of Ahmedabad. The 
^rrcat Sanskrit poet Ma{;Iia, is also saiil to luive been a 
JSnmali. 

The Srimali Brahmans of Gujarat have the following 
bub-divisions ninons: them : — 

1. Kochi Snmali. 4 Ahmcflahoch Srimali. 

2 Kathiwadi Srimali. h. Kiirati Snmali 

3 . Uujarathi Snmali. 0 . Kliambliati Snmali. 

§ G. — Gmiars. 

"Wilson gucs the following account ot tho Giinar 
Brahmans : — 

Tho Girnani denve their name from tho ancient mnnntain oit> of 
fHrtnaffar, now roprastcntcil by Jimn^adli, the old foit at tho root 
of the celebrated Oiin.ira luuiintain. In this locality they aic iinn- 
cipally to bo found. They arc also met \iith in othoi towiiH ot tho 

S emnBula of Gujarat A row of them are in Bombay. They are 
ividcfl into the folloii'in;? coetee, 

(1) Tho JiiFUif/afl/ij/a (/fmartu 

(2) The Chorvwla (Hrntirx of tho town of Cliorvnd on tho coa»t 
of the ixminHiila of Gujarat lietwocn FattinaSoinnatli .ind Man^rol 

(3) Tho AjaAyair, so called fiom the villas of Ajak, 

Tlicso three castes readily cat to^^thci, but do not nitrimaiTy 
They now rank low in tho Brahmatihood, from thoir achn^r m (tttrmi 
to Kolis, and having; a lanety of occupations as thoso of nclnunis- 
trators to iiati\o chiefs, clerks, astrolof^i s, culti\ators and mendi- 
cants. They arc of >arious sects as suits them foi tho timo bciii^v. 
They 01*0 said to professall the Vedas hiitl tho Sama, but are pi in- 
oipallylof tho White Yajiii Veda. They must he a \ciy ancient con- 
federation of Brahmans —Wilson, Vol. II, p. 101. 

§ 7 . — The other Climes of Gujarati Jirahmam, 

The other classes of Gujarati Brabmans are men- 
tionod in the following list with brief (le««cnpti\o 
notices : — 

1. Anatalas or Uhatelas.^^VoxinA chiefly in tho 
tract of country between Brooch and J3aman. Tho 
Bhatelos are secular Brahmans, tho majority of them 
being devoted to agriculture and trade. Some of thorn 
are employed as Government servants and mercantile 
assistants. 
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2. The BorasidJuis, — Thoso derive their name from 
the town of Borsad in the Kaira district, Bombay Pre- 
sidency 

3. The Chovishas , — ^Tliis tribe lias repn»sontatives at 
Baroda^ and at i^inor and Janor near tb(' Narmada. 

4. Tlte Dadlachis* — Numerically a Hinall body. 
Found chiefly on the Mniii. Tliere iiro h(»ggars, cul- 
tivators and ccclemaotics among tlicMii. 

5. The J)a8haharas — Saicl to ho found near Aiinil- 
wara Pattan. They are Sakh woishippoi*'. 

6. The DeswalL — Literally, the people of the country. 
They arc found ohiefl\ iii the* district ot Khcda. 

7. The Jamhtis, — The Jainbus aio the Brahinans 
of the town of Janihu^ara in the district of Broach. 
There arc eulti\ators as well as nuMulKaiit^ and a^tiolo- 
gers among them. 

8. The Khadat/aias, — The Kliadavatas aio ehiofly 
of the ecclesiastieal profession, acting both a^ jniests 
and (lurm. Th(‘y aie to bo found in the distiicts ol 
Khcdrn, Ahmedabad and Broach, 

y. The Alastlmins. — The JIasthanas are found m 
largo number^ in the vicinity of iSiddhapuia. Like 
the Mastlmnu'!} of Orissa, tliosc of (Juj.irat aLo are 
chiefly culti\atois, 

10. VVie d/ixi/irts, — ^The Modba Binhmaiisi are to bo 
found chiefly in the di*»tiicts of Aliniedabad and Khcda. 
They arc tlie Gurus or spiritual preeeptois of the 
Modha Banyas. 

11. T/ie Atandodras — So named from Nandod, the 
capital of the llajpipla States situated about 32 
miles cast by north from Surat in a bend of the Korjaii 
river. The Ourus of the B.ijus of Bajpipla and 
Dharmporo are said to ho Nandod Brahmans, There 
are both mendicants and cultivators among tlie Nandods. 

13. The Naradilas ^ — The Narailikas are to be 
found chiefly in Cambay and its neighbourhood. They 
are a small body. There are cultivators as well as men- 
dicants among them. 
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14. The Narsipams . — ^The Narsiparas arc followers 
of yallabhachar}’'a. The priests of the shrine of Krish- 
na at Dukor, in tho Thasra suh-division of the Kaini 
district, are Brahmans of this class. 

15. The Parasarifas , — The Furasaryas are said to 
bo found in the south-east of Kathiwar. 

Id. The Sachora . — The Sochoros are followers of 
Vallabhacharya A great many of them servo a^^ 
cook*^. 

17. The Sajhodms — So named from tho town of 
Sajodh near Broach. Like that of the Bhatolas the 
chief employment of the Sajhods is cultivation. 

18. The 'Somjyams . — Tlie Sompara'? are the Brahman^ 
who ha^o charge of tlie temple oi Siva at Somonath. 
They have a hoinew hat higher portion than is usualh 
a«*signcd in the cu'^to system to tho priests of othci 
shrines. Tii(' Sompaius arc all iSinartas. After the 
destruction of the great temple at Somenuth hy 
Maliiuiid Gha/ni a new one was erected by Bhima 
Deva I This new tiMinde w as destroyed by tho rene- 
gade Hindu, Sultan MuzaflFei I. The jirescnt temple 
was erected bv Kani Ahaha Uai. 

ly. Uhe Somihitfas . — Tlie Sorathiyas derive then 
name from Saura*^htra, modern Surat. They arc found 
chiefly in Junagadha. 

20. 7 /if TaLajtfas . — The Tala as derive their name 
from tho town of Talaja m the Bhaunagar State, situated 
about 31 inih's south oi Bhaunagar town. The Tala- 
jyas are now mainly shoi)keepers, and are to be found 
at Jambusur, Surat, Bombay, Kasik and other towns of 
Wcbtern India. 

21. The Ta])odha)i(i », — ^Thc Tapodhanas derive their 
name from the river Tapti on the banks of which 
they are to be found. Some of them are priests in the 
local temples of Siva. But the majority of them are 
cultivators. 

22. The ValadtaB * — Tho Vuladras seem to derive 
their name from Wala, the capital of the Wula State in 
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the Gohelwar division of Kuthiwjir. The anoient name 
of Wala was WalaWiipur. Somcj of tin* Valadras arc 
very nch, bcin;; money-lenders on a laige '-cale. I3ut 
the majority of tlioin arc inoiidic.ints and beggars. 
Some of the latter class perform tlieii tour*^ on horse- 
back. The Valadrus are Sinartas and Sakti wor- 
shippers- 

23. The Valmikis . — The Valmikis an* to be found 
in Khedsi, Cambay and Idar. There are both beggars 
and cultivators among them. 

24. The Vai^adas . — The V.ivadas are the spiii- 
tual preceptors of the Vayada Vanja**. The Vayada 
Brahmans are a veiy small body. 

The other dashes usii.illy included in lists of Gu/rati 
Brahmanas are either foi(*ign(*rs, or degraded and “eini- 
degraded Brahmans, corresiionding to the Agradams, 
Maha-Bruhm.mas and Baina llrahinanas ol ^ortliem 
India. Tho following are like Bariia Biahmaiis : — 

1. Abhira Brahmans — Bi .ilimana who minLster to the 

Ahhira ( owhinds as priisits 

2. Muchvior^ Ui ahiiians w ho minister to the Mochis. 

3. Kunhitfor — Brahiiians wlio ministi^r to tho ICiinhis. 

4. Ilaiyi'/onr— Brahmans who miiuater to tho darjls or tail- 

ora. 

5. C7and/iarp Brahmans who minister to tho Gan> 

dharjis or mii*4ioi ins 

6. Qurjara O'orf—Bi oilmans who minister to tho Gurjaras. 
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CHAP. III-THE BRAHMANS OF MAHA- 
RASHTRA AND KANKAN. 

The most important classes of Brahmans in Maha- 
rashtra and tho Kankon arc tho following 

1. Deshostha. 1 3. White Yajurvedi. 

2. Kankonaatha. | 4. Karliade. 

5. Shonavi. 

It was on Brahmans of tho first fonr of those classes 
that tho Feshwus bestowed religious gifts, and donations 
in acknowledgment of literary morit. Tho last ha>e 
groat secular importance. 

§ 1 . — The Deahasiha Brahmana of Maharashtra. 

Tho word Deshastha literally means “ residents of the 
country,” and, in Maharashtni, tho name is given to the 
Brahmans of the country round Poona, which was the 
metropolis of die Maharashtni cnqiire. Most of the 
Deshasthas pursue secular yiroleb^ions as writers, 
accountants, merchants, &c. Ilowcvcr, there were, and 
still are, among them groat Pandits in almost every 
branch of Sanskrit learning. As among the other classes 
of South Indian Brahmans, tho laity among the Beshas- 
thas are called Lnukihas (worldly men ) or Grihasthas 
(householders). The Bhikshus or ecclesiastics are also 
householders, as every Brahman is required to be in his 
youth ; but os they devote themselves entirely to the 
study of the Shostras, they alone am hold entitled to 
receive religious donations, and are called Bhikshus or 
beggars. The secular Deshasthas have such secular 
( 82 ) 
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snmftines as Desai, Despando, Desmukha, Knlkarni and 
Fatil. Hie Bhikshns are sub-divided into several classes, 
uccordinj^ to the branch of learning M^hich they culti- 
\ate. Those vrho study the Vodas are called Vaidika ; 
those who expound the law are called fShastn ; those 
who make astrology their speciality are called Jotishi oi 
Joshi ; the votaries of the medical science are called 
Vaidyas ; and the reciters of the Purans are culled 
Furanikns. These distinctions, however, do not afteet 
their caste status. In fact the son of a Laiikika Bi.tli- 
man may be a Bhikshii, and a Bhikshii Inmself nuy, 
at any time, by accepting secular employment, cctl^e 
to bo of the ecclesiastical order. The u«(ual surnames 
of the Bliik^^hus are Bhatbi, Shastri and Jo^hi. 

The Deshasthas are followers of the Uik and the 
Krishna Yajus There are some Vishnii\itos among 
them of the Madhwa seek But the inafonty are KiMte< 
There is, however, nothing to prevent intermarriage 
between the Sivites and the Madliwas. There is a 
large colony of the Dchha'^tlms in Mysore. There ai e a 

f reat many Brahmans of this class in Benares a No. 

^andit Govinda Shastri, of tlie Government Sanskrit 
College of Calcutta, is a Deshastha. The great Sanskrit 
jurists, Nilkanta and Kauialakar wore Deshasthas. Tlu’^ 
celebrated Tantia Topi of the Sepoy war was a Bi a li- 
man of the same class. He was born in a village culled 
Gowala^ in the district of Xa^ik. His projier name uas 
Baghu Nath Rao. Tantia Topi was the name of his 
boyhood. The lute Sir T. Madhava Rao was of the same 
class. 

§ 2 . — The Kanhanasiha Brahmans* 

As their name indicates, the original home of the 
Kankanosthas is the Kankan, or the narrow strip of 
country extending from Broach on the north, to Ratnagiri 
on the south, and bounded on the west by the Arabian Sea, 
and on the east by the Western Ghats. The Kankan- 
osthas are also called Chitpavana, a w'ord which evidently 
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means a purifier or enror of the soul.” But on the 
uiitlionty of the Sahysulrikhauda of tlie Skamla Purilna, 
A\]uch hecuis to bo the compo'^itioii of al)eshai»tha, the 
other classes of Msilinrsitta Broliinans ssiy that Chit- 
pavana is nut a corrupted form of Chitta Pai ana, but 
of ChitapAvaiia, lyliich means a purifier of a funeral 
p^re. According to the Skandu Purruia, the Kankanas- 
thas aio so-called because the Biahniinical hero and 
incarnation, Parushurum, created them out oi a chiia 
or funeral p}Te. Lea\ mg aMido legends, the name ot 
Oliitpavan given to the Kaiikanastha Brahmans seems 
to be deri\ed from the town of (Jhipinn in the Hatnagiri 
distiict, situated near the head of the Kunibharli passj 
which 1 ^ one of the easiest routes from the Deccan to the 
sea-board The Peshwas^ who very nearly succeeded in 
estab1i««hing ITindu supremacy in India during the last 
century, were K.inkaim'^tha Brahmans. Of the same class 
aKo were many of the high officials of* the Mahratta 
empire — the PaUanlhauas, the Gokales, the Hastyas, &c. 

Jiaja Uinkar Ihio, who was Prime l^inister of 
Seindia at the tune of the Sepoy war, and who was 
regarded as one of the greatest administrators of his 
time, wa^ a Kank.mustliu. Mr. Justice Ranade, of the 
Bombay High Couit, is a Brahman of the same tribe. 
So was the late Jiao Sahel) Vi^hwanatliNarayan Manda- 
lika, W'ho w'as one of tlie ablest advocates of the Bombay 
High Court, and was albo a Member of the Legiblati\e 
Council of India 

As among the De'^hasthas so among the Kankani 
Brahmans, the majority are de\oted to s(*eiilar ])ursuiLs. 
They are the persons who generally fill “offices ot 
every kind, including the village and perganah account- 
antsfiips all over the country/** A gre.it many of them 
arc Uiotes or ].andholder^, wdio on|oy valuublo proprie- 
tary ov(‘r the Kankan village'*. Though nuiiily secular, 
the Kankanusthas do not keep theniselvi^s quite alooi 
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from the cultivation of lottors. On tlio contrary, they 
have had ninon^ them some of the be<4t '^cliolars in o\eiy 
department of learning. One of the ^ie<if<‘«%t of ilie^^ 
in recent times was the late Pandit Ihipn Wa'^tri 
of the GovcTnnient Sanskrit College, Jieiiarc*'^. T1 m» 
following is from the appreciative notice ui Iih life m 
Mr, Sherring’s JHndn Tnites tnid Cmtes — 

Bap 11 Beva Sastri has flintini^uishod ]iim««rlf as a s(*ho1.ir, 

and DM, by his works, shed a lustra on tlio S.insknt in 

which for many years ho has boon a Piofcssorof Mathemitics and 
Astronomy, and on tho city in which lie lives. Tlio titles of some of 
Ins numerous works are as follows On Tii^iiomciiy in Sanskiit 
Translation of tho Biirya Siddlianta into Kiij'lish , On Al^'chi-a iii 
Hindi ; On Geograpliy in Hindi , On Arithmetic in Saiisknt , Sym 
bolical Euclid In Sanskrit. • * • « 

In consideration of the groat services rondored to scionce and 
eilucatioti in India, the Sastii has boon made an Hoiioin,i*v MiMnboi 
of the Royal Asiatic Sooioty of threat Rntuin, and also of the Asiatn 
Society of Boiigal.'-Shorniig’s //inilu Tribea and Vol. 1, 

p. 90. 

Like the Dcshastlias the Kankani^ arc followers of the 
Rik and tho Kri'^linu Yapis. The Kig Vedi's are ot the 
Ashwalayuna Sakha, and the Yajur Vedis of the Taittii i} a 
Sakha. The following are ^ub«cluhses of the Kanka- 
nasthas : — 

1. Nir\ankor. 

2. Kuloskai. 

The Kankani«i have more than three hundred sur- 
names pecniHar to their class. 

§ 3 . — The Yitjurvedis* 

The Yajurvodis among the Desha^tlus are followers of 
the Black Yaiiis, The class oi ULiluiiatta Ihalinians 
called Yajur\edi are foVow'eis of tho AVhite Yajus. 
They have tw'o branches, namely, — 

1. The Kanvas. 

2. Tlio Modhjandinas. 

The Kanvas are so called on account of their adopting 
the Kanva resceii‘iion of the AVhite Yapis. The Mail- 
hyandinas diTive tludr name in the same manner from 
the Madhyandiua Sakha of the AVhite Yajiis. Both the 
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Kanvas and the Madhjandinas follow the Shatapatha 
Brahmana, and the Srauta Sutras of Katyana. The 
llndhyandinas* attach great importance to the por- 
fonuunce of the Sandhya prayer at noon, after 
11 A.M. But the Rig Vedis might perform the mid-day 
even at 7 o’clock in the morning. The Madhy- 
inas cannot celebrate any Sradh except at noon, 
whereas the Rig Vedis can perform such a ceremony 
any time daring tho day. The Yajurvedis are to bo 
found in every part of tlio Maharatta country, properly 
so-called, from ^asik on the north to Kolhapur on the 
soutli. They enjoy a very high position^ among tho 
Brahmans of the countiy. Tho majority of them keep 
themselves aloof from secular pursuits, and devote them- 
selves entirely to tho study of the sacred literature and 
to tho jiracticc of tho Vedic rites. During tho reign of 
tho Peshwos, they hful perhaps tho largest share of the 
religions gilts made by the State os well as in those 
made by private individuals. Tho families of tho Guru 
of the Maharaja of Kolahpnr,and of the titular Fratinidhi 
of Sattara ore Yajurvedis of tho Madhyandina Sakha. 

§ 4 . — The Karhades, 

The Karliades derive their name from the town of 
Karhad near the junction of the Krishna and the Koina 
rivers, about fifteen miles to tho south of Sattara. 
While the Deshasthas are Sivitcs, and tho Yajurvedis 
are observers of tlio Vedic rites, the Karhados arc the 
extreme Saktas of the Maharashtra country. In Nor- 
thern India, Sivites, Saktas, Vishnuvitos, and Vedists 
are to bo found within the same class ; and a diiference 
of cnlt, tliough giving rise to great animosity, has very 
seldom brought about the formation of subdivisions 
in any caste. But in tho Deccan, which bus been 

* The name of the Madhrandlna Sakha of the White TajiiH eeomg 
to be donved from that of the Madhyandina School of Hindu aatro- 
nomore aocordina to whom the^ day u regarded aa hogixining at 
noon, and not at sunruo or midnx^tt 
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ruled hj great Hinda kings down to recent times, the case 
is naturally otherwise. Tho Peshwas were Sivite Brah- 
mans, and, during their ascendancy, the Vishnnvites never 
could flourish in their country. The only cults, besides 
that of tho Sivite, which then found a congenial soil in 
tho country round Poona, were Sakti worship, which is 
onl^ the counterpart of Saivi'^m, and the Vedlc rites 
which, though rendered obsoletii by more oiFectivo and 
less wasteful forms of worship invented in Liter times, 
have still a great charm for the Hindu mind. The Sivite, 
the Sakta and the Yedic forms of worship have flourislusl 
side by side in tho Maharashtra country, and nuturallv 
there was groat bitterness between the i>rofe'»>ors ot 
these forms of faith. AVherexer there are two or more 
competitors tor favour from the <*aine (piartcr, and each 
trios to rise in the estimation ot tho common patron, at 
the expense of liis rivals, sectaiian hatred and bigotry 
must necessarily be rampant. 

In tho Sahysidri Ivhanda of the Rkanda Purana, 
which bears ONidenees ot being tho ]iroduction ot a l)e- 
sastha Brahman, tho KarhaJes are charged with tho 
practice of otfering hiiniaii sicnfice**, and of even niur- 
deniig Brahinan>« to ]iropitiab' their deities. Tlu' chaige 
being preferred by an lutallible uuthoiitv, the Karliades 
admit its truth, though with the usual cjiialifieation that 
tho practice has been given up by them long siiu*c. As 
a matter of fact, perluip**, the jiraetice never existed on 
a large scale among any cla^s of Brahmans. The Tan- 
tras recommending human sacrifice are accepted as 
authorities hy the Brahmans of almost all the clashes 
throughout India. Yet, in practice, the oiilv animals 
that are usually sacrificed by the Sakti worshippers in 
Northern India are the goat and the sheep, /o'., the 
animals, tho flesh of which the Brahmans eat. The flesh 
of the bnftalo is eaten by some of the low castes, and 
sometimes bnlfiiloos are sacrificed by the Saktas. But 
human sacrifice, though recommciidcd by one set of 
texts, is prohibited by othors, and as it must be naturally 
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revolting to every one excepting a few depraved fana- 
tic<a, and as actual instances of it are extiomely rare, it 
not quite unknown, in modern tinw's, the ca^^e was appar- 
t'uily never very different in nicdiajval or ancient India. 
In the Mahabhart, wduch is nmloubtedly a very an- 
ciont work, Kn^lina himself is made to observe* that the 
slaughter of luinian beings foi sacrificial purposes was 
unknown in pnu'tice. Coining down to historical times 
there is nothing in the early roconls of Biitish rule, or 
in the Mahonicdan chronicles to warrant tlie conclu- 
sion that the practice prevailed very extenisively during 
the last seven centuries. Tlie iiijuuctions about it in 
the Tantras were, it scenic, meant only to excite aw’c on 
the minds of the common people, and to enable the 
priest to make tlie vobiriis nioic rraily to ofFcr as a 
substitute a goat or a sheep than they would otherwise 
1)0 The caM' only that of an appheation of the 
maxim of pi le^tly politics whudi the Brahnianical 
clerics formulate by sjmng that tliey nui'^t ask for a 
Ka^'linuTe shawl in order to got a hatfiing towel. 

AVhatever room there may b(‘ lor coininimt on the 
religion of the Karhade^, they aio equal to tlie Kaiika- 
nasth.is and the J)e‘»hastlia'» in every other re*«pect The 
great Maliaiatta poet Moiopant was a Karhade. So 
was the late Bala Gangadhar Slia^tri Janibhekor, who 
was a protes*>or in the Elphinslono Institution, 

Tlie Karhades distinguished themselves sometimes in 
secular service also. Govinda Pandit, a Karhade Brah- 
man, vvas semt by the P<‘sbwa as his agent to Saiigor, 
and the Pandit sncceish'd in taking ])osse*4sion ot the 
district for his mastfT, from Chattni Sal, in 1753. Sheo 
Ham Bhao was the Sii Soobah oi Goveinor of the pro- 
vince of Jhan<!i at the time of the eomjiiest ot Northern 
India by the English. His descendants ruled the pro- 
vincp as somi-indopendont kings till the annexation of 
the State by Lord Dalhousio. The Karhade dynasty ot 
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Jhansi has been rendered pt'irticulurly famous by the 
name of the f^rcat Uam whoso political genius and 
ability as a niilitar}*’ commander have elicited the admi- 
ration of even Enjrlish historians and ^eneiuls. There 
is still a large colony of Karhade llralimans in Saugor 
and Damoh wlio trace tlieir dc'^cent fi om the eompanion^- 
in-arms of their great elaiiMnen who iiMt contpiered tlie 
country. There are many KaihadiN among tlu^ oflioeis 
of the Mysore llaj, the iiia jonty of tliem being connected 
with its llevenue Survey iJopartment. 

§ 5 . — The Slienam lirahmans of the Kanhan* 

The Shonavis are believed to lie a bnanch of the Sar«- 
wat Brahmans of the Paiijab. They arc found clncfly 
in the Kankan, Goa, and Bombay. There are a f(‘w 
among them who aic of the priestly profession. But 
the majority of tlumi are devoted to ^eculai pur’^uits m 
which tliey arc now generally f«ir more succc'^^ful than 
])erhaps any other iski'^s of Brahman^. Like the Bars- 
watas, the ShemiMs are in the habit of eating fish 
and such flesh is not prohibited by the Shastras. 

The ShenaM** are not all of the same religion. There 
arc Sankaiites and ^fadliwa VishnuMt<»s among them 
The late Dr. Bhaii Dap, the late Jlr. Justice Telang. anil 
the kite Pandit Kli.mkar Pandurang were all Shenaiis. 
So is also Ml Bliandaikar, the piesciit Vicc-Chaucclloi 
of the Buiuha\ Uuher>itv. 



CHAP. IV.— MIDDLE CLASS AND INFERIOR 
BRAHMANS OF THE MAHARASHTRA. 

§ 1 . — Middle Class Secular Brahmans. 

The following aro tho middle class Brahmans of the 
Maharashtra country *. — 

1. Dora Buke. I 2, SavashOt 
3. Kirvantaa. 

Deva Riihe . — The Doo Uukes are found chioflv in tho 
Kaiikan. They are generally very poor, ^hopr are 
devoted mainly to agriculture. The Deshasthas ^vill eat 
vrith them ; but tho Kiinkanasthas generally refuse to 
do them that honour. 

Savashe . — ^Tho Savashos are found chiefly in tho 
Southern Maharatta country. They engage in trade, 
and ar(‘ a prosperous class. The name is evidently 
derived from the Sanskrit word Sahavasi whi(*}i means 
an associate.” Tho origin of the application of this 
dosignation to them is explained as follows : — 

In remote timos. a oortain Brahman came upon a hidden treasure , 
hut to hiB amasement, the contents appeared in his eyes to he all live 
scorpions. Out of curiosity, he hung one of them outside his house. 
A littlo while after, a woman of mfenor caste, who was pansina by 
the house, noticed it to be prold, and upon her qiiestioninff him about 
it, the Brahman espoused her and, by her means, was able to onjoy 
tho treasure. Ho fcavo a feast m honour of his acquisition iif 
wealth. He was subsequently oiitcastod for hu m4italHane§ with 
the low caste female, while those who were with him were put under 
a ban, and thus acquired the niokname.-»lftfjrors Csmui RettorL 
p 235. 

Kirvantas . — The Kirvantaa are found chiefly in the 
Kankan. Many of them are cultivatora. Bat some 
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of ilicm are} very rich, and there arc good Sanskrit 
scholars too among them. They an* now being recog- 
nized as good Brahmanus by the Kankanasthas, 

§ 2. — Yajaka Brahmans, 

The following classes of Maharashtra Brahmans 
minister to the Sndnis tus priests, and have consequently 
a very inferior position : — 

1. P^lashe. I 2. Abhira. 

Palashe, — ^The PalaHhcs are found chiefly in Bom- 
bay and its neighbourhood. They act us piiest«!, as- 
trologers and physicians to the Prablui^*, !Sntar<, Bhaii- 
daris. Sonars, and other Sndra castes in Boinbav. Th<* 
high caste Maluiratta Brahman say that the Pala««hes 
are no Brahmans. But as they are aecepte<l as pric’^ts 
by the many Rudra castes niention<*d above, tliey an* 
certainly entitled to be regarded as one oi the sicerdotsil 
clans, however low their status may be 

Abhiras, — The Abhiras are found chiefly in Kandeish. 
They act as priests to the cowherd caste called Abhiru 

§ 3. — Javala Brahmans, 

The Javala Bralimans have a low status on account 
of their serving as cooks, and their habit of eating ii>h. 
They are found chiefly in the Kankan. 

§ 4. — Agricultural Bmhmans, 

The following chissc's of ]\Iaharnshtra Brahmans are 
mainly agricultural, and have a very low status : — 

1. Koatas— found in Poona and Kandeish. 

2 TngnlnB— found on tho Ixinks of the Krishna. 

3. Sopara— found chiefly in Bossin. 

§ 5. — The Degraded ami Outcaste Brahmans, 

The following are tho classes of Brahmans that in 
Maharashtra are regarded more or loss as outeastes : — 

1. The HosGini. 3. Knnda Oolaka. 

2. The Kalanki. 4. Kanila Golaka. 

5. Brahman Jai. 

An account of some of these will bo given in a sub- 
sequent part of this work. See p. 118, post. 



CHAP. V— THE BRAHMANS OF KARNATA. 


In English works on tlio history anil tlio geography 
of India, tho name Karnatic is usually applied to the 
tract of country on tho oast coa«t of tho Doccan betweon 
Arcot and Madias. But the iiuinc of Karnat is pro- 
perly applicable only to the tract where Eanaroso 
IS the prov.iiling Lingiiago It cinbracos almost the 
whole ot Mysoio with <he British districts of North 
Kunara, Dharwar, and Jhdganin ot tho l^ombay Presi- 
dency. In external appearance, tlu* Iv.irnat Brahmans 
differ but little from the Dc'shasthas of Maharashtra. 

The folloiMng clashes are regarded as the indigenous 
Brahmans of Knrnat : — 


1 . 

2 . 

». 

4 . 


5 . 

6 . 

7 . 

K. 

9 

10 . 

11 . 


Babburu Kamme 
Kannada kanuuc 
lJUrh Kammo 
Uaiaaiiiga 


Arvatta Yakkalu 

Hale Karnataka 

Kai natako. 

Voflu^nadu 

Birnadu 

Ha\ika 


} Derive their namo from tho Kam 
me country situated to tiie east of 
modern Mynorc. 

Very niiinoroiis in theHassan dm- 
Sion of Mysore Tho f;rcat Ma(lha\a- 
chai'y.i, it la said, waa a member of 
this caste. 

f Secular Brahmans ; followers of 
I Mailhava. 

{ Very iiiimeious in Mysore, but 
liavo a low casto status. 

(Lit from the north). 

f From Haifra, tho ancient name of 
\ North Kanara. 


Hubu’— Found cbiofly in Noith Kanara. 


Of tho'^e, the first seven classes aic found chiefly in 
Mysore, and the la«»t m North Kanara. The Havikas 
or Haigas have their principal homo in North Kanara 
( 92 ) 
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and the Shimog division of tho M}soro territories. 
They claim to derive tlioir name from tho Hiinf'knt word 
Havya, which means “ oblation.” Their usual occu- 
pation is tho cnltiMition of the suparx or are(*a-nut 
gardens. But there are among them ni.my who arc ot 
the pneatly order. The Uubus of North Kanara are a 
degraded class. A great many of thorn live either by 
the practice of astrology, or by seivnig as pne-?ts in 
tho public temples. The Halo Karnatikas of Mysore 
are considered as a still more degraded diw. Then 
very Brahmanhood is not generally admitted, in spite 
of their having lately secured a ISrimukh from the 
Sringori monastery recognising them as a cLiss of tho 
sacerdotal caste. Thoir chief occuiiatiuns are ugiicul- 
ture and Government service, as ^naiibhogs or village 
acconnbints. By way of reproach they are called 
Maraka, which literally means slaughterer or destroyer. 
The following account is given of them in the iff/sore 
Gazetteer . — 

"A ciwto claiming to be Drahmanif, but not reco$nii^cd as such 
They iiorsbip the Hindu tiiad, but arc chiefly VislinuMtcs aud wear 
the tndent mark on their foivheads They are most numerous in the 
south of the Mysore district, which coiitaiiiH h\e-Hixth8 of tho 
whole numlMsr. Tho great majority of the reniaindor arc in llossan 
district They call themsehes Halo Kannodiga or Halo Kai nataka, 
the name Maraka being considered os one of reproac h They are 
Hud to be dcMCondants of some disciples of Sankaracharya, and the 
following legend is related of tho cause of their expulsion fi om tho 
Brahman casto to which then ancestors belonged — 

One day Hankarachai'ya, wishing to test Ins disciples, drank some 
taili 111 their pn^sence, and the latter thinking it could ho uo sin to 
follow their niastci's example indulged freely in the ^ame boiurage. 
Soon aftei, wlieii passing a hntcliei'’s shop, Stinkar.ichaija asked for 
alms, the biiUdicM h.ul nothing but meat to gi\e, which the guru 
and his disciples ate. Al cording to the Hindu hhastias, rod hot 
iron alone c.in puiify a ppisoii who lias eaten ficsli and diunk tadi. 
SaiikaraLliar>a went to a blacksmith's furnace, and begged from him 
sonic red hot non, wineh he swallow ml and was piinlied Tho dis< 
ciplos were unable to imitate their m,uit(u inilit' iinttei of the red 
hot non, and besought him to foigi\o then pic uuiption in having 
dared to imitate him in partaking of foibidiKn food. tSankara- 
charya refused to gi\e absolution, and iin*4ed them as unfit to 
associate with the six sects of Bralinians.-'J/^jr(;/*^ OazelUmr. Vol. I, 
p. 3H. 



CHAP. VI— THE BRAHMANS OP DRAVIRA 


Dravira is the name ^vcn to the sonthernmost 
part of the Indian Peninsalu, including the districts of 
Trichinopoli, Tanjure, Arcot, Tiiinevclly, Kambakonam, 
and Mauura. This tract of country being inhabited by 
the Tamil-speaking tribes is roughly distinguishable 
from the provinces of Rarnat and Andhra towards its 
north, the prevailing languages of which are respectively 
Kanarosc and Tclugn. 

Thu Brahmans of Dravira are divided into two main 
classes according to their religion. TIio followers of 
Sankaracharya are called Smartas, and those of Ramanuja 
and Madhava are called Vaishnavas. All the Dravira 
Brahmans are strict vegetarians and teetotalers. 

§ 1 . — The Smarta Bfahmanst 

The majority of the Smaita Brahmans are Sivites, 
and there are very few Saktas or Vishnu worshippers 
among them. They are all followers of Sankaracharya, 
and regard the Superior of the Sankarite monastery at 
Sringeri as their spiritual head. Those among t^ 
Smartas who devote themselves entirely to Vedic study 
and to the practice of Vedic rites are called Voidikas, 
and those who earn their living by secular pursuits are 
called Laukikas. The Vaidikas alone are entitled to 
religions gifts, and the Laukikas cannot lay claim to 
largesses for pious purposes. But in other respects the 
distinction is of no imnortance whatever, as inter* 
marriage is freely allowed between themi 
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The usual surname of tho Smartas is Ajar. The 
Saoskritists among them use the title of Shastri while 
tho title of Dikshit is similarly used by those in whose 
family any of the great Ycdic sacrilices has ever 
been celebrated. 

The following are tho most important classes of 
Dravira Brahmans of tho Siniirta order: — 

1. Warma. I 3. Aahta Sahojora. 

2. Bnhatoharana. | 4. Banket. 

Warma Brahmans . — ^Tlio Warma Bruliinans are very 
numerous in and near Tanjoro. They are divided into 
the following classes • 

1. Chola Dc 8. I 3. Sabayar. 

2. Warma Dos. I 4. Javali. 

6. Eanjeay. 

Those may eat together, but there can be no inter- 
marriage between them. The late Sir Muttuswaiiu 
Ayar, of tho Madras High (Viurt, was a Warma I)es 
Warma of tho Tanjoro district. Mr. Ruhramhanva 
Ayar, who has been appointed to succeed him on tho 
Bench of the Madras High Court, is also a AVarma Dos 
Warma. Rir Muttuswami was not only an able Judge, 
but a groat man in every sense of the term. Ui)on his 
death, which occurred in January last, tlic Chief Justice 
said of him : — 

We are awembleil here to express our very great regret at the loss 
ve have sustained by the death of Bir T. Muttuswami A>ar. 
Hxs death is undoubtedly a loss to the whole country and tho Crown. 
A profound Hindu jurist, a man with veiy excellent knowledge of 
English law, witli \ory gi^t strength of mind possessing tlut most 
useful quality in a Judge, common sense , he was iinuoubtedly a 
great Judge, very unassuming in manners, he had great strength of 
iDind and indepeDdenco of coaracter, his judgments were carefully 
considered, and tho decisions ho ultimately arrived at were, in a 
great majority of instaxircs, upheld in the final Court of Appeal. 
His advice was often asked for by the Jiiilges of the Court, and — 1 
can speak from expenenco—was always freely given and was most 
valnahle. He was a man who did honour to the great profession of 
law, an upright Judge who administered iiistice without distinction 
of race or creed, a well read scholar ana a gentleman in the best 
and truest acceptation of the word, l^e High Court by hu death 
has sustained a heavy loss, a loss which undoubtedly it can ill 
bear.” 
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The Warma Brahmans paint their foreheads in two 
difForont ways. Some have tians\erse lines of sandal 
or sacred ashes ; while others have a perpendicular 
line of sandal or Gopichamlaiia * 

Briliat Charana — Amonjr tlie Dravira Brahmans 
the Brihat Oharanas are next in imjiortance only to the 
Warmas. The Brihat (oharanas paint their iorohead 
with a round mark of Gopichandana in the centre, in 
addition to transverse lines of white sandal. Sir 
Shcshiulri Ayar, k.c a i., the present Dewan of Mysore, 
is a Briliat Charana. So is also Mr. Sundar Ayar, 
Advocate, Aladras Higli CoiirL 

Aslita Sahasra * — The Ashta Sohasras are, generally 
speaking, mure handsome than the oilier classes of 
Uraviri Bi ahmans. Like the moderate Sakti worship- 
pers of Bengal, the Aslita Sahasras paint between their 
eyebrows a round mark which is either ot white sandal 
or of a black colouring material formed by powdered 
charcoal. 

Sanket. — The Sankets arc Dravidians, but are found 
also in M\ sore. The Mysore Sankets cannot speak pure 
Tamil. There arc two sub-di\ isions among them, namely, 
the Kausika Sanketis and the BetUdapara Sankeiis. 
Their religion and their social customs are the same, 
but there can be no intermarriage la^twt'en tliem. 

The following remarks are made with reference to 
the Sanketis by Mi. Xarsimmayaiigar in his report on 
the last Census of Mysore 

Tho SanlcetiM aro proverbially a bai ly, intensely conservative, and 
induHtnoiis Brahman Loinniuniiy. Tlio> ai'C I'cfuricd to m jiio(1c1h 
for ainmltanooiisly soMinnef tho twofold object of pioservint' the 
study of tho Verlas, whdo socunnfp a i\oi1 Uy cuiiipctoiice by cultivat 
mt; then canlcns, and short of actually ] lnii;;huij; the land, they aiv 
pre-eminently 1 ho only fiuctiouof tho Jtitilim.ui biothorhood, who 
turn then lands to the best advantage.^ jl/jy^ore Census RemrL 
1891, p. m 


* A kind of calcareous clay, said to boobUinablo only from a tank 
near Somnath, whero tho wives of Krishna drowuod thomsolves oftoi 
his death. 
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§ 2 . — Tha Viahnuvite Brahmana of Dravira. 

The Yishnnyite Brahmans of Dravira are followers of 
Bamannja. They are divided into two classes, namely, 
the Vadagala and the Tengala. An account of those 
sects will be given in a subsequent part of this work. 

The late Mr. liangocharlu, who was Prime Minister 
of the Mysore Baj, was a Vadagala Yaishnava. Mr. 
Bhasyam Ayangar and Rai Bahadur Anandacharlu, 
who are now the leading advocates of the Madras High 
Court, and have lately been appointed as Member^; of 
the Legislative Council of India, are also Vadagala 
Yaishnavas of the Tamil country. 


n, HC 
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CHAP. VII —THE BRAHMANS OF TEUNGANA. 


Telingana is one of the names of that part of tho 
Deccan where Telugu is the prevailing language. In 
ancient times this tract of country was included in the 
kingdoms then called Anclhm and Kahnga. At tho 
present time Telingana includes tho eastern districts of 
tho Nizam’s dominions, in addition to tho British districts 
of Gonjam, Vizigapataiii, Godavari Krishna, Nellore, 
North Arcot, Bollary, Cndapa, Kamonl, and Anantpore. 
The Brahmans of this part of the Dcccan are known 
by tho general name ot Tailangi Brahmans. Th^ are 
mainly followers of the Apastamba Sakha of the Yajnr 
Veda. There are also Rig Vedisumong them. Nearly 
SI third of them are Yishnuvites of the Ramanuja and 
Madhava sects, tho rest being Smartas. There are 
very few Sakti worshippers among them oven of the 
moderate type. Like most of the other classes of the 
Deccani Brahmans, the Tiulangis are strict vegetarians 
and abstainers troni spirituous liquors. Tho orthodox 
Tailangi does not smoke tobacco. 

The Brahmans of Telingana are snb-divided into several 
distinct sections. On account of difference of cults there 
are among them the following three main sub-olasses : — 
1. Bmartos. | 2. Sri Vauhnavas. | 3. Madhava. 

The followers of Madhava form a single caste. Tho 
Sri Yaishnavas among the Telingana Brahmans form 
a distinct caste called Andhra Vaishnava. They aro 
not sub-divided as Yadgala andTongala like their co-reli- 
gionists of Dravira. The Smartas are snb-divided into 
two classes, namely, Niyogi and Yaidik. The Niyogis 
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profess to valae Yoga or religious contemplation more 
than Vedic sacrifices. In practice the Nivogis devote 
themselves mainly to secular pursuits, 'while the Yaidiks 
constitute tho priestly class. The Niyogis arc considered 
to be eligible for pnestly service. But they will never 
either accept a religious gift, or partake of Shradha 
food. The several divisions and sub-sections among the 
Tailangi Brahmans are shown in the following table : — 


ri. Vaidika 


1. SMARTA \ 


r 1. rglnofi. 

I 2. Vmfft Ifatfu. 

S. JCa/ml JVfufn. 

4 AfulAt iTirif/K. 

5 2Waf/a JVttdu. 

1 6. Yent/niulkffa 
Vaidila, 

^ 1. Kan\a. 

J Mdflhyandi\a. 

7. JCanara K amnut 
Vaidika 

Oi i^inally Karnata 
I Bialiinaii'9 now 

I natmuhscil in tho 

I Andhra connti y 


i-2. Riyogi 


f 1 Areelu Varu (Lit , “ the 
•dx thoimndM. 

2. Tefittffana Niyogi 
or Telqiana. 

■S Nanda Varika Niyogu 
<{ 4. Paknl Moh Niyotfi, 

. 1 . Yajnyaralkya Nojogi 
b. Karnala Katm 
Niywii 

Onf^inally ot Kar 
nata. 


2 RAMANUJITBS 



Andhra Vaishnavas 
Ski Vaisunava— Immi 
GRANTS FROM DRA< 
VJRA. 



ViUiaqala, 

TbWjaliu 


a. MADHAVA—Followers of Madhava. 


The Velnadus are the most numerous 
class of Tailangi Brahmans. Vallabhaehari, who in the 
15th century attained groat success ns a prophet with 
very little sacrifice of personal case, and whose descen- 
dants are worshipped almost as gods still in Bajputanu, 
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Gnjrat and Bombay, was a member of this tribe. 
According to the Hindustani account of Ballava’s ”con- 
quests ” father was a native of Kankarkom, but his 
birth took place at a place namod Champa near Baiporo, 
while his parents were on their way from their native 
village to Benares. A full account of Ballava is given 
in tho part of this book dealing with the Indian sects. 
The Yelnadus are most numerous in the Godavari and 
Krishna distnots. Colonics of tlio tribe are found also 
in every part of Mysore except Kadur. 

Venginadu . — Tho Vonginadus are next in importance 
to the Velnadu, and arc found chiefly in tho British dis- 
tricts of Godavari and Yizigapatom, formerly called the 
Vengi country. 

Kasalnadu , — Tho Kasalnadus dorive thoir nomo from 
Kosala, tho ancient name of Oude, from whenco they 
profess to have emigrated to the Kahnga country 
where they are now found. 

Murahamadxi , — Brahmans of this class are found 
chiefly in tho tract of country to tho south of tho 
Krishna. They aro pretty numerous in Mysore. There 
are among them both priests and men devoted to 
secular pur^uit^*. Tho present Superior of tho chief 
Sankarito monastery at Sringori is a Murakonudu. 

Telaganadu . — ^The Telaganadus are quite as numerous 
as the Yelnadus. Tho former are found chiefly in tho 
north-eastern part of the Nizam’s dominions. 

Yajnamlkf/a . — This name is given in tho Tclugu 
country to the followers of the Kanwa Sakha of tho 
White Yajur Yeda. They are callod also Fratham 
Sakhi as in the Mahratta country. 

JS'iyogts . — The Niyogis are secular Brahmans. They 
derive their name from tho word Yoga^ which moans 
religious contemplation, as opposed to which moans 

religious sacrifice. As the word Niyoga in Sanskrit 
means employment,” it is more probable that tho Niyo- 
gis are so-called because they accept secular employ- 
ment. Tho Komatis and the Sudras bow to them, but 
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the ecclesiastical Brahmans address them with a bene- 
diction. From a secular |)oiut of view they have great 
importance. They are usually employed as writers and 
villago acconntanta. 

Aradhyas . — The word Aradhya signifies “deserving to 
be worshipped.” The Aradhyas do not form a separate 
caste, as intermarriages take place between them and the 
Smartas. The Aradhyas of the Telugn country profess 
to be Brahmans, but are, in fact, scmi-convertcd Lin- 
gaits, and are not regarded ns good Brahmans, Though 
following Basava in attaching great importance to Lingn 
worship, they adhere to caste and repeat the Gayatri 
prayers. They act as Gurus or spiritual procoptors to the 
higher classes of lay Lingaits, v/hile the lower classes 
among the followers of Basava are left to the guidance 
of the Jangnnias or the priestly Sudras of the sect. 



CHAP VITT— THE BRAHMANS OP THE 
CENTRAL PROVINCES 

Ab a considerable portion of tho torritorios included 
in what is now culled the Central Province was formerK 
ruled by kings of tho Gond tribe, and as there is still 
a large Gond jiopnlation in tho districts round Nagpore 
and Jubbulpore, the tract of country inhabited by tnem 
is popularly called Gondwana, and the Brahmans 
settled within it receive the designation ot Gond Brah- 
mans. They are called also Jhara Brahmans from the 
fact of their country being still, to a very large ex- 
tent, covered by forest. Like some of the Mahratta 
Brahmans, tho Gond Brahmans are divided into distinct 
sections on account of the differences in tho Vedas and 
the Sakhas which they profess. The majority of them 
are followers of the Yajur Veda. There are also Rig 
Vedis among them, but very few followers of any ot 
the other Vedas. Tho Yajur Vedis are divided into 
'various Sakhas, the Madhyandinas, Kanvas, and the 
Apastambis being the most numerous. There cannot 
be intermarriage between those. But marriage alliances 
are possible between tho Big Vedis and the Apastambi 
section of the Yajur Vedis. All the Rig Vedis are of 
the Ashwal^ana Sakha. 

All the Gond Brahmans are vegotarians and ab- 
^Stainers from intoxicating drink. The Yajur Vedis 
are chiefly Sivites. There are a few Bhagabats and 
moderate Saktas among them. The Bhagabats are 
moderate Vishnuvites, paying reverence to Siva also. 
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Among th© Rig Vedis the majority are Bhagabats and 
Sivites. Thoro ar© a few extr#*mc Visliimvitcs among 
them. There may be intermarriage between the Smtes, 
Bhagabats, Vaishnavas and Saktas ol the ^ume class. 
Intermarriage is possible also between the Bhikshus 
and the Lankikas. 

There are very few wealthy men among the Gond 
Brahmans. But they have in their coiumunity many 
learned Sanskritists and Pjiiglish scholar^. There is in 
Gondwana a class of Brahnians called Charaki. Thoio 
are also colonies of the Malwi and the Narmadi. 



CHAP IX— BRAHMANS OP TULAVA, 
SOUTH KANARA AND COORG. 

Tulava Brahmant . — ^Tnlava is a small tract of countiy 
embracing only tlio British District of South Kanara 
and a part of Coorg. Udipi, tho chief centre of the 
Madhava sect, is in Tulava, and is regarded by its mem- 
bers as a very hdly place. 

Dr. Wilson gives tho following account of the Tulava 
Brahmans : — 

“ The Brahmans taking; to themselves the desifniation of Tulavae 
are scattered not merely throuf^h this province but throuj^h some of 
the territories above the Ghats where they havo nearly for^ton their 
original language. Mr. Stokes mentions tho following low vanebes 
of them as found in tho Nagara districts - — 

1. Shxwali. I 3. Kota. 

2. Panchagiamadavum. | 4. Kandavaru. 

“ These are all vanoties,” ho adds, “ of Tulava Brahmans, and 
appear to be almost aboriginal (in a certain sense). They are very 
niimeroixa in the South of Nagara, Kauladui^, Koppa and LadEavali, 
where they hohl the greatest portion of the betel-nut gardens. They 
are mostly of Smarta sect, and disciples of the Shringen and its 
subordinate Mathas of Tirtha, Muthar, Hanharpura, Bandigodra, 
Mulava^, &c. They speak Kanarose only, but their books are p^ly 
in the Orantha and partly in the Bal Bodha character. Some sign 
tiieir names in the Tulava character. They are indifferently educated 
except a few who are either brokers or in public employ,” 

The Tulava BnUnnons do not intermarry with the otnor Brahmans 
on Ae Maiiihftr Ooost. In the regulations, attributed to Sankara- 
charya, possessed by tho Nambun Brahmans, *'it is decreed that 
intermaTnages among the Brahmans north cif FOrampol, forming 
thirty-two Gramas (3 Tulanad with tho Brahmans <3 thirty-two 
Gramas to the south called Malaylom are forbidden.* A synonym 
of the Tula Brahmans is /m&nm or rather Tam&anift. 

The Tulava Brahmans resemble the Nambuna, and consider them- 
selves as the proper lords of the country, pr^nding that it was 


Ma of C6L MackoDBlc, quoted in /ndwA itgsoiitory, VuL 11, 

P MS, 
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i created expresBly for their use by Fanuihurama. They are poly'* 
ffamiste. They cohabit, tooi Dr. F. Buchanan tells us, with tno 
daughters of the Bajos Speaking of the Kumoli Roja^ a professed 
Ksatriya, he soys ** The eldest daughter in tho female line cohabits 
with a Tulara Brahman ; her sons become Rajas, and her eldest 
daughter continues the line of the family. Wnenexer she pleases, 
Ae changes her Bradiman.’** They prevent widow rc-iiiainage, but 
promote widow prostitution in the name of religion , and with widows 
and women who have forsaken their husbands and become Moylar ** 
and attached to the temples, they hold intcroourso Tlioy Imrn their 
dead. Thgy abstain from animal foorl and spirituous liquors. 

The Tulava Bnhmans are equally divided between tho sects of 
Bankaracharya and Madhavacharya. 

In Mysore there are some Bnihmanic colonist*^ who 
call themselves Kavarga and Sliishyavarga sind who are 
believed to havo been originally iuhabitiints of Tulava. 
The word Kavarga literally means the first tiMi letters 
of tho Sanskrit alphabet. The reason why tho designa- 
tion is applied to the tribe of Brahmans beunng the 
name is explained as follows in tho report on tho last 
Census of Mysore 

The namo is said to have a reproachful allusion to a lerand, acconl- 
ing to which a brother and sister of this ti ibe deceitfully received a 
gift by reprosenting themselves as husband and wife at a Brahmani- 
cal coreinony. By the patriarchal law of iisitingthe sins of the 
fathers on the ohildron, the tnbe is to this day distinguished hy the 
name of Kavarga (of the Ka class), Ka being tho initial syllable of 
tho ^narese word KuUu (= thief). —J/yiors Census Report, p. 235. 

In Coorg there is a priestly cla«is called Amma 
Kodaga or Ktivcri Brahmans; but as they do not 
profess to follow any particular Veda, they arc, proper- 
ly speaking, no Brahmans. They are a very small 
community. With regard to thorn, Hichter : — 

Tho Amma Kodogos Uvo principally in the K.-W. parts of Coorg, 
and are the indigenous pnosthood devoted to the worship of Amma 
the Kaven goddess. They are of a quito iinobtnisno cliaiactcr ; do 
not intermarry with the other Coorgs, and are, generally speaking, 
inferior to them in personal appearance and strength of body. Their 
number is about 60, they are unlettered and devoid of Hmlimanical 
loro. Their diet is vegetable food only, and they abstain from 
drinking liquor. Their complexion is rather fair, their eyes dark- 
brown, and their hair black and straight. —F/Anotogfeol Compenr 
dium the Castes and Tribes cf Coorg, hy tho Kov. O. Bichter, p. 1, 

* ifucAttHan's Joamey, Vol III, pp 31, lo 



CHAP X— THE BRAHMANS OF KERALA, 
MALABAR, COCHIN AND TRAVANCORE 

The part of the western coast of the Deccan which 
extends from Cannanoro and the Chandra Giri river on 
the north to* Cape Comorin on the south, and which 
embraces at present the British district of Malabar, and 
the principalitie|, of Cochin and Travancore, is, in many 
respects, a homogeneous tract distinguishable from every 
other part of India. This strip of country was called 
in ancient times Kerala or Chcra, and governed by its 
own king. The language spoken by its people is Malay- 
lan which, though allied to the Tamil, is a quite distinct 
dialect. The Nairs and the Namburi Bmlmians, who 
form the chief cloincnts in the population of Kerala, are 
not to bo found in considerable numbers even in the 
adjoining districts of Coimbatore, Trichinopoly, Madura 
or Tinnevcly. It is, however, the peculiar laws and 
customs of Kerala that distinguish it most from other 
parts of India. The very family typo among the Nairs 
is so different from what is found in other countries, 
that it is very difficult for an outsider to form an idea of 
it. Among most of the nations throughout the world, 
each male member when he marries, becomes an unit of 
the society. Daring the lifetime of his father he may, 
with his wife, and in some cases with his children also, 
live under the parental roof. But each of the male mem- 
bers of the society is, in tho eye of law, the centre of 
an independent group actual or possible. After his death, 
the usual rule is that his sons succeed to his property 
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ftnd his status, and evory one traces his lineage in the 
male line, f.^., in the lino of his father, grandfather, 
great-grandfaiiicr, &o. The case among the Nairs is 
very different. Amon^ them every girl is married 
formally when a child with a Brahman. But the titu- 
lar husband can never claim her as his wife, and when 
she grows up she may choose any one, either of her own 
or of the Birman caste, provided he is not a inimber of 
the some tarxoad (the common residence of the children 
of the same maternal ancestor). A female member of a 
wealthy tarwad never leaves her maternal home, but is 
visited there by her husband. In the case of less wealthy 
tanoads^ the women generally live with the hu*«bands 
chosen by them. But in all cases the children succeed 
to the property and status of their mother’s tanoad, 
and not to their male ancestors. ^ 

The marriage customs of the Namburi Brahmans oi 
Malabar are not the same as those oi the Nairs ; nor are 
they quite identical with tliose of the Brahmans in other 
parts of India. In a Namburi family, it is only the 
eldest brother who is ordinarily allowed to take a wife 
by a regular marriage. If no male children be bom to 
the eldest, then the brother next in rank may marry 
in the regular way, but not otherwise. The younger 
brothers, who are forbidden marriage, are allowed to 
form connexions with Kssitriya and Nair women. 

Tho Namburis exact greater deference from the 
Sudras than the Brahmans in other parts of the country. 
A iVeuV, who is a high caste Sudra, may approach, but 
must not touch, a Namhuri. A Tir, who is a cultivator 
by caste, has to remain thirty-^ix stops off from one ; a 
Malayoer hillman three or four steps further. A member 
of the degraded Pnliyar caste has to keep himself at 
a distance of 'ninety-six steps. If a Puliyar touch a 
Brahman, the latter must maxe expiation by immediate 
bathing, and change of his Bmhmonical thread. 

The Namburis are, like most of tho other classes of 
Deccani Brahmans, strict vegetarians. Their male 
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monibers are allowed to eat with the Ksatriyas. The 
moat striking peculiarify in a Namhnri is tho tuft of 
hair grown near the forehead, instead of tho usual 
firahmanioal Sikha at tho central part of tho head> 
There are both Sivitos and Vishnuvites among the Nam* 
buris. Tho former are called ChoVar, the latter Fanyon. 
Tho Namhnri Brahmans seldom go abroad without 
holding a chaira or large umbrella. Their women also 
screen themselves with a ehatra when they go out, which 
they do very seldom. Tho foreign Brahmans residing in 
Malabar ore called Fattara. The Ambalvashis, who are 
the employes of the public shnnes, are Namburis by 
descent, but degraded by their avocation. 

The great Sankarachary<a, whose name stands most 
conspicuous in tho struggle for rooting out Buddhism 
from India, and who is regarded by Brahmans in every 

S irt of tho country as an incarnation of Siva, was a 
amburi. 



PART Y. 

THE SEMI-BRAHMANICAL CASTES. 

CHAP. I —THE BHUINHAR BRAHMANS OF 
BEUAR AND BENARES. 

Thebe aro \arious logonds regarding the origin of this 
caste. The Bhiiiiihar Brahmans thi^in^^olres claim to be 
true Braliinans descended trom the rulers whom Parusu 
Ham set up iii the place of the Ksatnya kings slain 
by him. The good Brahmans and tlie Ksatnyas of 
the country, however, look down upon them, and in- 
sinuate that they are of a mixed breed, tlio offspring of 
Brahman men and K^atri}a women. It is even said 
that the class was formed by tlio promotion of low caste 
men under the orders ot a minister to a Raja who 
wanted a very largo number of Brahmans to celebrate 
a religious oerouioiiy, but for whom his minister could 
not })rocuro the re([uircd number of true Brahmans. 
But this legendary theory is very strongly contradicted 
by the Aryan physiognomy of the BhuinLars who, in 
respect of personal appearance, are in no way interior 
to the Brahmans and the Rajputs. One of tho most 
important points of differenco between the Bhuinhar 
Brahmans, and tho majority of the ordinary Brahmans is, 
tliat while tho latter are divided into only those exoga- 
mous clans called Gotro, the former have among them, 
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like llie Rajpnts, a twofold division based upon both 
Gotra and t^e. From this oircnmstance Mr. Bisley* 
has been led to conclude that the Bhuinhar Brahmans 
are an offshoot of the Rajputs, and not true Brahmans. 
But as there are similar tribal divisions among the 
Maithila Brahmans of Tirhoot and the Saraswat Brah- 
mans of the Fanjab, it might, on the same ground, be 
said that the Saruswats and the Maithilas are ofi&hoots 
of the Rajputs. 

The theory that Bhuinhar Brahmans are an offshoot 
of the Raj{)uts, involves tlie utterly unfounded assump- 
tion that any of the military clans could have reason to 
be ashamed of their caste sUitiis. The * royal nice ’ had 

a good reasons to be proud of such surnames as 
, Roy and Thakoor, and it seems very unlikely that 
any of thou* clans could at any time be so foolish as to 

* The gronncls on which Mr. llislcy rests his \iow will appear clear 
from the fol[o\nnfc extract — 

An examination of the scctioni or exogamoiH fpoups into which 
the Uabhaiis aro cU\idod appear, however, to tell stroiiffly against the 
hypothesis that they are def'nuled llrahmans Those {groups aro 
usually the oldest and most ilurahlo element in the internal or^ninua- 
tion of a caste or tube, and may thcrcfoi'o be expected to offer 
the clearest indications os to its oruun. Now we find amona the 
Babhans section names of two distinct types, the one tetntonal 
referring cither to some very early settlement of the section, or 
to the birthplace of its founder, and the other eponymous, the 
eponym bein^: in most coses a Vedic Bishi or inspired sage. The names 
ot the former dass correspond to oi closely resemble those current 
among Bajputs , the names of the latter are those of the standanl 
Brahinanical Gotras. Where the niati'imonial prohibitions bo^ 
on these two classes of soctions conflict, as must obviously often 
happen where every member of the caste necessarily belongs to 
both sets, the authority of the tomtoiial class ovemdos that of 
the eponymous or Brahmamcal class Bupposo, for instance, that a 
man of ine Koronch temtonal section and of the Handilya epony- 
mous section wishes to marry a woman of the Sakaiiwar territorial 
section, the fact that she also belongs to the Baiidilya epoiiymoiis 
section will not operate as a bar to the mariin^ Whatoiui may lie 
the theory of the purohUa of the caste, the Hiahmanical Gotra is 
disreganlM in practice. This circumstance seems to indicate that 
the tomtori^ soctions are the oldet of the two, anil are probably 
^e original sections of tho caste, while the opoiiymoiis sections have 
been borrowed from the Biahmans in compiimtiiely recent times. 
It would follow that the Babhans are an olFshoot, not bxim the 
Brahmans, but from the Bajputs.”— Bisley’s Tribea and Ciuteit Vol. 
I, IntroduotigiL 
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elub together for the purpose of assunung the Brahma* 
nic surnames of Dobe, Tewari, Ghobo and Up&dhya. 
On the theory that the Bhuinhar Brahmans are an off- 
shoot of the Bajputs, the clans that now profess to be 
Bhuinhar Bajputs are the residue that have stuck to their 
original status, and have never aspired to a higher one. 
But on this supposition it would be difficult to find any 
reason for the distinction between Bhmnhar Bajputs 
and tlie ordinary Bajputs. 

The clue to uie exact status of the Bhuinhar Brali- 
luans is afforded by their very name. The word literally 
means a landholder. In the language of the Indian 
feudal system, Bhum is the name given to a kind oi 
tenure similar to the Inams and Jaiyirs of 3Iahoniedan 
times. By a Bhum^ according to the Kajpntana 
Gazetteer^ an hereditary, non-resumable and in.ilienah1e 
property in the soil was inseparably bound up with .i 
revenue-free title. Bhum was given as compensation 
for bloodshed, in order to quell a feud, for distmguished 
services in the field, for protection of a border, or tor 
the watch and ward of a village.* The tenure is 
very highly esteemed by Baj^ts of all cla'^ses. The 
Maharajah of Kishongarh, the xh&koor of Fatcgarh, tlu^ 
Thakoor of Gunia, the Thakoor of Bandnnwara, and the 
Thakoor of Tantoti are among the Bhumias of Ajinere. 
In Bengal the fact oi the frontier distnets of the ea^t 
having been at one time under twelve Bhuuiia Kings 
is well known still by tradition. 

The meaning of the designation Bhuinhar being as 
stated above, tike Bhuinhar Brahmans are evidently 
those Brahmans who held grants of land for secular 
services. Whoever held a secular fief was a Bhuinhar. 
Where a Brahman held such a tenure he w^as called a 
Bhuinhar Brahman. Where the holder was a Ksatnv.i 
he was called a Bhuinhar Ksatriya. Bhuinhar Brab- 


* The Assamese Bhuinhars do not wear the sacred thread, and do 
not doim to be eithei* Brahmans or Ksatriyas, 
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mans are sometimes called simply BhuinharSi just as the 
masons, whose class name in Bengali is Rai mUtri 
(royal arohitoct), are generally called Raj, whiw means 
a king. 

In Assam the Bliniuhars hold their lands on vei^ 
favonrable terms ; but no exceptional indulgence is 
shown to the Bhuinhars of Bclmr or Benares by the 
local zemindars. As may be expected the Bhuinhars 
are now chiefly an agricultural class ; but like the 
good Brahmans, tliey never touch the plough. They 
will, however, do any kind of manual work except 
personal service. They serve not only as soldiers, con- 
stables, orderlies and gate-keepers, but also as porters, 
cartmen, and cutters of wood. Many of the Hindu 
cartmen and porters m Calcutta are Bhuinhars. Some 
ot them are very proud and cantankerous. The fact 
that the Bhuinhars readily enlist in the army and in 
the police may bo taken to show, to some extent, what 
their ca^to ])rofession ninst have been in former times. 

The Bhuinhars observe all their religious ceremonies 
in the sumo manner as the good Brahmans ; but os 
they practise secular avo(*ations they, like the Laukika 
Br^Uians of Koutheni India, are not entitled to 
religious gifts, or to minister to any one as priests. The 
best Brabmans officiate as priests for tho Bbuinhors, and 
it is not considered that they are degraded by doing so. 

On the view that the Bhuinhars were ancienuy a 
fighting caste, it is not at all a matter for wonder 
that there are among them, as among the Bajpnts, 
many big landholders. The ^jas nsmm below are of 
the Bhainhar caste : — 

1. fiaja of Bonarets 

2. Baja of Bottia in Ghamparan, Korth Bebor. 

3. &ja of Tikan in Goja. 

4. Baja of Hatwa in Uaran, Korth Behar. 

5. Baja of Tamakhi m Oorakpore. 

6. Baia of Shoohar. 

7. Baja of Mauadal in Midnapore. BenguL 

8. Baia of Pakour in Sonthal rermnnaDH, BongaL 

9. Baja of Moheshpor^ u Sonthal Feigunnah^ Bengal. 
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Like the Rajputs the Bhuinhar ^ J" 

. , ,1 , «fainy of tho object of nis 

gr6ftt CUStO^ und tnero ftro no SUbKJmmti'y till the party oi 

They are divided into a larce numbd’9"^ curses thus 
n ^ n • ” Ai_ the nowor of a pnnee, 

for purposes ot marriage, are, with vor^ ©ven punwh him for 

all equal. The usual surnames of the IJ^ioua and reii ous 
mans are the same as those of the other 
Northern India. Being a fighting eu^te, at. 
have Rajput surnames. 'tionsol tho 
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—THE BHATS AND THE CHARANAS 

good ^ 

will, lE Bhats and the Charanas are very important 
per^tosiu Uajpiihina and tho adjoining provinces. They 
gfre tho minstrel'^, hi^toriaiih and genealogists of the 
Rajput chiefs, and are very much feared by theii con- 
stituent*), as it is in their jiowcr to lower any family by 
distorting history They all take the holy thread, and 
as their por'=ions are coiibidcred to be sacred i>y all 
classes, they seem to have been onginidly Brahmans. 
The very name of Bhatta points also to the same 
conclusion, as it means a learned man, and is an honori- 
fic surname of many of tho bcbt lamilies of Brahmanus 
in every part of the country. In all probability the 
Bhats are the caste who were usually employed hy 
tho Raiput princes in diplomatic service', while the 
Charanas, as their very name indicates, were tho spies. 
At any rate this view not only cxjilains tlic fact that 
the Bhats have a higher <'astc status than the Charanas, 
but is supporti'd also by the custom which still prevails 
among the Rajputs of employing the Bhats to conduct 
negotiatioub for marriage alliances. 

Sir John Malcolm gives the following account of the 
Bhats : — 

The Bhats or Baos seldom sacrifice themselves ; but us chroniclers 
or bards, th^ share power, and sonictiines ofiice with tho ChamDOs. 
Among tho Bhiladas and lower tnbos they enjoy great and exclusive 
influence , they give praise an<l fame in their songs to those who are 
liberal to them, while they visit those who neglect or iiniire them, 
with satires, in which they usually reproach them with spunous 
birth and inherent meanness. Homctimos the Bhat, if very seriously 
o ffe nded, fixes the figure of the person he desires to degrade on a 

( 114 ) 
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long pole, ami appends to it a ahpper an a mark of disgrace. In 
BuiSi cases the song; of the Bhat rccoms the infamy of the ol^ect of his 
revenge. This imago usually titiveU the country till the party oi 
his friends purchaso the cossation of the ndieiilo and curses thus 
entailed It is not docniod in those countries in the iiower of a pnnee, 
much less any othei person, to stop a Bhat, or oven punish him for 
such a proceeding’ he is protected by the superstitious and religious 
awe which, when general amoiu a people, controls oen dospo^m.— 
Miil nolni*a Central Indut, Vol. 11, Chap XIV, pp 113-114. 

The poetic castes in fact pertbrincd the iiinctions of the 
tiers^etat in Rajasthan, and tlio jinvilege ot coinincnt- 
ing on the actions oi their Kings, which they possessed 
and very often abused, was very n(»arly uiihnntcd. In 
Rujpatana there are many big landholders and men ol 
inflneneo among the Bhats and the Charaihis ; hut 
there arc very low Sanskritists among them Tlio 
Tisaul surname of the Bhats is Rao. They are divuh'd 
into two cla.''S‘es, namely, the Brahma Bhats and the 
Yoga Bhats. The former are poets and minstrels who 
recount, in verse, the history of tlM‘ great Rajput 
heroes, ancient and modern. The Yoga Bliats are thi^ 
genealogists The Bhats of Bengal .iie mere h«‘ggars, 
without regular constituent'^, and without the ^hghte^t 
pretension of poetic capacity. On the occasions ot 
Pujas and Shradhas in the hoiise'i of the rich, tliev 
present themselves uninvited, and make Mich a horrid 
uproar by shoiitmg and smgiug, that the ina^tei of the 
house besieged by them is glad to ]>ay something to get 
nd of them. If refused, they will get to the top ot a 
tree or wall, and threaten to commit suicide by iallmg 
headlong on the giound Being thus terrori'^ed tlie 
ladies of the liouse insist upon their iiumetli.ite dis- 
missal anyhow, and it is therefore quite impo<i*«iblo to 
avoid submitting to their exactions on ceremonial o<*ca- 
sions. Witli regard to the Charonas Sir John Malcolm 
gives the following account ; — 

They are divided into two tnbea, the KachiU who are mprehonta, 
and the Maru who are hards. Those again branch out into <me hun- 
dred and twenty other tribes, many of whom arc the deaMnnants in 
the female lute of Brahmans and K^puts. They are ta^ht to read 
and write, and the clau who traflSc ^nerolly in comeu and horses) 
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are shrewd men of business ; while fhe Blaru Oharanas a]»ply their 
skill to the nnealogy of tnbes, and to the recital of numerous 
legends (usually in verse), celebrating the praises of former heroes, 
which it IS their duty to chant, to cpatifythe pndeand rouse the 
emulation of their descendants. The Gharana’s chief power is 
derived from an impression that it is cortain ruin and deduction 
to shed hiB blood, or that of any of his family, or to be the cause of 
its being shed. They obtain a high rank in soricty, and a certain 
livelihood, from the superstitious oeliof which they are educated to 
inculcate, and whitdi they teach thoir children to consider os their 
cluof object in life to maintain. A Gharana becomes tbo safeguard 
of travellers and secuiity for merchants, and his bond is often 
preferred among the liajpnts, when rents and property are con- 
cerned, to that of the wealthiest bankers. When no tiudes himself, 
he alone is trusted and trusts among the community to which he 
belonn. Tho Gharana who accompanies travellers likely to he 
attacKed by Bajput robbera, when be sees the latter approach, 
warns them off by hohling a dagger in his hand, and if they do not 
attend to him, no stabs himself in a placo that is not mortal, 
and taking tho blood from the nouiid, tlirows it at the assailants 
with imprecations of £11101*0 woe and inin. If this has not the de- 
sired effect, tho wounds are repeated, and m extreme cases one of the 
Gharaiia’s relations, comniouly a foinalo child or an old woman, is 
mado a sacrifice The same proces«i is oilopted to enforce tho pay- 
ment of a debt to himself or a claim foi which he has become 
security It is not iinnBn.U, as the next stnp, to slay himself , and 
tho catastropho has been known to close 111 tho voluntaiy death of 
his wives and children. The females of the Ghaiaiias are distinct 
from all the other population, both in dross and tn«inncis. They often 
reside in separate vilLigcs, and the traveller is surprised to seo them 
come out in their long robes, and attend him for some sfKioo, chant- 
ing his welcome t<i thoir abode The (Jhaianas air not only treated 
b^ the Rajputs with great respect (the highest iiilers of that raoo 
rising when one of this doss entera or leaves an nssombly), but they 
have more substantial marks of rcgaid. Wlicii they engage in trade, 
lighter duties are collected fiom them than others They recoivo at 
idl feasts and marriages presimts that arc only limited b> the ability 
of the parties The evil consen nonces of a (Gharana being driven 
tounderi^a violent death, can .ilonca\i.rtcd by grants of land 
and costly gifts to surviving relatioriH , and the Rajput chief, whose 
guilt 19 recorrled (for all these saci ificos ai'c subjects of rude poems), 
as the cause of such sacred blood being Mliod, is fortunate when he 
can by any moans have his rcpoiitancu and gcneroHity ma^le part of 
thelegeud.— Malcolm's Cm<rai/#idirt,Vol II, Chap XIV, p. 108 0^ 

About tbo peregrinations of tlio Blisits anil the Cba- 
rana>s, and the periodieul vi*«its ]):iid by them to their 
constituents, a graphic account is to bo found in tlio 
following extract : — 

When the rai^ season closes, and ti-avclling becomes practicable, 
the bard sets off on his yearly tour from his ixisidence in the Bbat- 
wara of some city or town. One by one lie visits each of the Ba^pat 
chiefs who are his patrons, and from whom he has recoived portions 
of land, or annual grants of money, timing bis arrival, if possible. 
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to fluit ocouionB of marriago or other domontic festival. After ho 
has received the usual courtesies, he produces the * Uahi, ’ a ^ok 
written in his own crabbed hieroglyphics, or in those of his fathers, 
which csontains the descent of the house , if the chief be tho Tilayet 
or head of the family, from the founder of the trilic ; if he be a 
Phatayo, or cadet, from the immediate ancestor of the branch, inter- 
sperse with many a verse or ballad, tho daik sayings contained in 
which are chanted forth in musical cadence to a dulighterl audience, 
and are then orally interpreted by the bard, with many an illiistni’ 
tivo anecdote or tsde Tho ' Hahi’ is not, however, merely a source foi 
the gratification of family prido, or even of love of song , it is also a 
record of authority by which questions of consanguinity are deter- 
mined when marriage is on the to»/s, and disputes relating to the 
division of ancestral property are decided It is the duty of a bard 
at each periodical viut to register tlio births, marnagos and deaths 
which have taken place in the family since his last iirciiit, as well 
as to chronicle all other events worthy of remark which have occur- 
red to affect the fortunes of his fiatron , nor have wo over heard even 
a doubt suggested regarding the acenmte, much less tho honest, ful- 
filment of this duty the hard.— Foibcs’a Utu Ifoid, Vol. 11, pp 
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THE DEGRADED BRAHMANS 

PRELIMINARY REMARKS 

Thbre sire various classes of dograilod Brsihinsinv 
who now foi III, nioTO or Ic'-s coinplcti'ly, »opanit<* csi‘*tcs. 
Their social ostracism is due to one or other of the 
following causes . — 

1. Allo;)^ intorrourao with Mahomedana at some by ^oiie 

period 

2. Miniatorin^ to the low caatos as pnests. 

3. llcing eonnooted with tho threat public ahnnes. 

4. Accepting forbiddon fpfta 

5. MiniBtcnntr as priests at a cremation 

6. Beiiifif auspectcu to be of apunous birth. 

7. By bcinf? tillers of tho aoil, 

& By menial service. 

CHAP T.--THE HOSATNLS ANT) KUVACHAN/)AS 

Ilosainis. — ^Those aro a class of Bnihinans to he 
found in many parts ol Western India, and especially 
near Alimodnagar. Tliey ha\o actually adopteil to 
some extent the Mahomodan faith and its ohservan<*e^« 
though they n^tain some of the Brahmanie practic<'*^ 
too, and generally intermarry only among tlionihelves. 
As a class they have no importance. They are chiefly 
beggars. 

Kuvachandas — ^Found in Sind, and they generally 
resemble tho Mussalmans in their habits. 
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CHAP. II.— THE PIRALT TAGORES OF 
CALCUTTA 

Of the several classes dograrlcrl by alleged inter- 
course ^ith MahomedanSj the Piralis of Bengal sire the 
most important from many points of view. They claim 
to be a» section of the lladriya Brahmans of the country 
with whom alone they intermarry, though such allumc e 
is alwj^ys very expensive to them. The good Radriya 
who marries into a Fir&Ii family is himself reduced to 
the rank of a Firali, and always demands a heavy 
premium as a sine qnSL non. A^ith the exception ot 
the family of Babu Debendra Nath Tagore who are 
Brahmos, the Piralis are very orthodox Hindus. 
The following account relating to the degradation ot 
Purushottaina, the ancestor of the elan, is given by one 
of their leading members, the late Honorable Prasanna 
Kumar Tagore, — 

Puruidiottaina was called Firftli for havinf; maTTiefl the daughter 
of a person blemished in caste. According to the books of the 
Gbattaks. Janaki Ballabha and Kamdova Roy Chowdri, inhabitants 
of Gurgain, in Fergana Ghongutia, brought a suit against an 
ancestor of Sn Kaiita Roy, of Jessore. An Amin, named PiraU 
Khan^ was deputed by the zemindar for the purpose of holding an 
inyestigation into the case. There was an altercation between the 
Amin and some of the inhabitants of the place os to whether the 
smell of a thing was tantamount to half-eating it Sonic time after 
the said Firilli Khan Invited several peraons all of whom lost their 
caste, as he mode them smell forbidden foo<t. Janali Ballabha and 
Kamadeva having sat near the Amin and been rcpoi*ted to have 
eaten the food, hocame Mahomedaiis, uniler the names of Jamal 
Khan and Kamal Khan, pursuant to the decision of the Fandits of 
those times. Their descendants, .Irjnna Khan, Dinanaih Khan, &c., 
live like Midiomodans up to this d^ in Mogura and Basundia, 

( 119 ) 
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Pergana Chsntf^Uhu zillah JcHsoro. Tlioy form thoir connections by 
roai 1 lage with tho Khan Cho^ lines of Broomo, but not with any 
othci Mahomcfians. The i*ciiiaining person? present on tho occasion 
wore called Pirilh. Puiiishottnina was one of tho latter. Others 
give a different account. Tliey say that when Fiiriishottama was in 
JoBSore, on his way to iKitho in the Ganges, tho Chow dues of that 

E lace, who became polluted in tho above uicntionod way, forcibly took 
ini to their house with a \icw to gi\o him a daughter of theirs in 
marnago Seeing that the hndo was very Ixiaiitifiil, Piiriisliottama 
agi'ccd to many her Aftei this niarru^, X'nnishottania left the 
original seat of hH family and settloil in .lessoro Piiriishottamahod 
a son namoil B.ilaraina. I’.iiithanana, the tifth in descent from 
Balai'ama left JessoL-e and ramc to (forinr/^mr^, tho site of Fort 
William, where he purchased Lind, and built thereon a dwelling- 
house and a temple Him son JaiiTiin was employed as an Annn in 
the settlement of the tiX-Porgunnahs and discharged his duties with 
considerable credit. At the capture of Calcutta he is said to have 
lost all hiB property with the exception of Rs i;i,000 in cash. 

Jairam’s house was taken h} the Ihiglish for tlie puiposo of build- 
ing Fort William. Ho rocciicd some money and land as compensa- 
tion, and roino\cMl himself to Pathnriagliata Ho died in tho year 
1762, leaving font sons, named Ananda Ram, Kilmani, Haim 
Harayan ana Go\ inda. The oldest, Ananda Rain, was tlie first who 
receivoil a liberal Knglish eilncation His family and that of his 
youngest brothei, who M,ipcniitcnded the building of tho Fort 
William, ha\e become extinct Nihnani was the grandfather of 
Dwarkanath Tagore, who occupied a foremost rank in the society of 
his day. See S. U. Uosu*a Uiuxlug as fhtty aie^ pp. 171—74. 


Witli rolbionor to tlio abovo, it maj booli^orvod boro 
tlial the allo^ocl (Miiopnoiit ot ilu* Hiiioll of a Maho- 
iniMliin''s «^avoury moat, cannot, by it&olf, explain tho 
porpotiial ilc^frari.ition of l*nrii''Iiottania, or of any of tho 
othci of IMiah. The bin of evon ^ olnntary and 

leiual (Mtinc^ of '.iich Food h not an iiiexpialiio one and 
t’ lore IS not AMtliui tli<3 four cornel^ ot tlio Shastra**, 
I'ly biich utterly iimc»a''Oii.iblo and Dr.teonian law as 
would vjMt a man with etoinnl cle;»iaiLition forinvolun- 
t'»rj]y inhciliii" tho <*inoIl of foiiudden food- There are 
iKo otlior inhoiont imjirobabihties in tho ‘itory as 
iiai rated al) 0 \e. Unless tlie Ainiii, and the inliabitants 
ot tho locality wh^rr* lie was coudiictm/r Ids iiivo^^ti^a- 
tion'^j weic quite demonhsl, there could not possibly b(s 
an occa‘‘ion for any alt(Te<ition between the parties as 
to a question of the Hindu’s rcdi^^ion. Then, ajrnin, if 
tli(' habit') and iirojudices of the Hindus in those times bo 
taken into consideration, it would seem quite impossible 
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that Pirali would have invited any nnmlMT ol tliem 
to hii? house, or that tlw'y would have ro'^pondod to tla* 
invitation so far as to enter his dmiiifr-rooni Iliiuliu. 
and Mahoniod.ins "lery often (‘xi hau;rj» (or ccie- 

moninl and ofHeiul purpos'd. lJut even N>la»ii they air 
on the most iriendly terms, a man piol(»NNiii^ the ou<* 
religion will not ask a votary oF the other io mi. l)y Jjj^ 
table while ho is at dinner. The orthodox IIiikIuN pit - 
jndioos are such that alter sittiiijr on the vjnue ( .irp<»t wit j 
a Mahomedan or a (liristian triend, or ««iu[\in;£ hantU 
with such a person, Iks has to put off hn elotlie'-, jiid to 
batho or spnnklo his ])erson with tli(‘ holy \\at<n of the 
Gan^ros. Tlie Mahoincd.in gentleman of tluj eounlrj 
who know well of these pre|udiccs on the ]>.irt ol their 
Hindu fellow-countrymen, therefore, iie\er a-^k them lo 
mix too familiarly, and the nindnsaKu keep llami^ehos 
at a sufficient distance to avoid that they mii'*t leg.iid 
as contaminations The dwelling-hoii'^o of ev('r\ n.ituc 
of India, he he a Hindu or a SLihoinedan, ^*on^l5t^ oF 1 \n o 
parts, nanusly, the ztoiaiia and the hoylakhana. The 
zenana apartments arc reser\'ed for the ladu^^, and tlio 
dining-rooms for the incinhers of tlic hou-se are alwa}^ 
within the zemna. The hoiffaLhana is the outer pirt 
of the house whore visitor*' au' roceued. The Muns.i 1- 
mans do sometimes entertain tluMi co-religionists m the 
fmytaUiana ; hut no oithoilox Jlindii would eiilei such 
•I place while the plates arc iii it, oi would reinani theie 
a moment altei any Mgii of pieparatioii's tor introducing 
any kind ot cooked eatalih'S. 

r rom what is j^tated above, it would appear that the 
causes assigneil hy the Piiahs thcmselxos foi then 
degradation eaniiot satisfaotoiily account for then 
statUN m the Hindu caste 33 stem. Fioin the geiu'ial 
teuoi of tlieir stoi}, it skeins inoie probable that Piiiu- 
‘^hottiima was an oflficei in the ^tafF oF the suivcvor, 
Pirfih, and that, as Ainins and then underluig-i usually 
ito, lu' made himself very unpopular among Ins eo- 
religionists by attempting to iu\ade th<‘ title** to their 
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patrimony, so as to load thorn to dab together for 
ostracising him on the allegation that he hod tasted 
or smelt forbidden food. 

The reason why the Firolis left their original 
habitat, and settled in Calcutta, is not far to seek. 
Purushottama who was first outcasted hod evidently 
mode his native village too hot for him. Ho removed 
to Jessoro ; bnt oven at Jessore ho could not have, in 
his degraded condition, found many friends. His do* 
sccndant, Panchanana, therefore removed to Calcutta 
in search of employment, and a place where ho coaid 
live in peace. Calcutta was then practically ruled by 
the East India Company, who had no reason whatever to 
pay any regard to any rule or decree of caste disci- 
pline. The majority of the well-to-do population of 
Caleutta were then of the weaver caste, with a sprink- 
ling of Sonar Baiiyas and E&yasthas. Good Brahmans 
visited the towns sometimes for ministering to their 
disciples or collecting the donations of the rich Sudras 
to their tales or Sanskrit schools. But those were 
days when the orthodox and respectable Brahmans 
of Bengal considered it beneath their dignity to engage 
in secular pursuits, and even to those who were in- 
clined to pocket their pride for the sake of pelf, the 
service of the East India Company could not then 
have much attraction. Whatever the cause might have 
been, the Brahmanic population of Calcutta was not 
very large in its early days. When such was the state 
of things Panchanana settled in it. A Brahman is a 
Brahman though outcasted by his clansmen. The 
Sonar Banyas of Calcutta wore themselves ontcastes, 
and as for the Tantis and Kayasthas, they could have 
neither the motive nor the power to subject the outcoste 
Panchanana to any kind of persecution. The Setts and 
the Malliks actually befriended his family, though ap- 
parently without recognizing their status as Brahmans 
so far as to accept their hospitality in any shape. In 
Prosanna Kumar Tagore’s account of his family nistory 
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it is stated that Ram Krishna Mallik exchanged turbans 
with his ancestor Darpa Naniin. That was no doubt 
a sign of friendship, but not of the kind of venera- 
tion which Banyas must ha^o for good Brahmans. 
It IS said however that for nearly half a century after 
the arrival of tlioir anc(»stor, Panchanana, m C'alcutta, 
the Piralis were recognized as good Bniliman. But 
when they became' woaltliy and influential, the late 
Babn Dnrga Charan Miikerji, of Bag Bazar, formed a 
party for degrading them. Pei haps ‘^ome of the Kay- 
astha magnati's of Calcutta '^ecretly supported Durga 
Charan in persecuting the Piralis 
The way in winch the Tagores of th(* last century 
attained their wealth is not well known. Paiichanana^s 
son Jairam, by sciving as an Amin for the ''ur\ev and 
settlement of tlu' villages ac(|uired by the Ea^t India 
Company under the charter ol Empeior Feioksshere, 
apparently laid a substantial foundation Ills youngest 
son Govinda, who siiperinhmded the building of Fort 
William. presumably iiiipio\e<l tlie patninony mateiiall} 
Darpa Narain, the thml son of dairani and the great- 
grandfather of Sir M.ih<ir<i).i tlotindra Mohan, held for 
sometime a high office in tlie ''ei\ico of the Fnuich 
East India Coin pan v Nihnoni, the second son ot Jai- 

ram and the grand! atiu'r of the ceh'hrated Dwarka 
Nath Tagore, did not inherit any share ot the family 
estate. But ho was bidriended by one of the Sonar 
Banaiya milhonain'S of bis time, and was cnabltHl by his 
friend to build a sepirato bouse for liis re^'idence on 
the site now occupuMl hv tlu' palatial mansion belong- 
ing to his dcseendant'9, Kiiinoni’s second son, RaiiiMoni, 
served as a (dork in tho Polico (Joiirt. Dwarka Nath, 
the SG(*ond son of Rain Mom, made hinisolt wc'ahhy and 
famous in various ways. ll(i began his career by enter- 
ing tho sen i(*e of the Govci iinicnt of Bengal in the 
Balt Dejiartment. 

Abont the beginning of the present century when the 
estates of most of tho great zemindars of Bengal were 
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lirouuht to salo, for arrears of rovenne, the Firali Tagores 
hoii^it many vahiable properties, and became themselves 
great zemindars. Tlie tohil income of the several branch- 
es of tlio Tagore family must at present be more tlian 
£100,000. The losulmg members of the clan in the last 
generation were I)\varka Nath Tagore, Prasnnna Kumar 
Tagore and Uainanatli Tagore. Among the living 
celebrities of the family, Maharaja Sir Jotindra Mo- 
hun Tagore is deservedly o'^ti'emed as one of its bright- 
est ornaments, lie was a member ol the Legislative 
(]!ouncil of India for several years, and the British 
Government ot India has eonlerred upon him every possi- 
ble title of honour at itb disposal His brother Maharaja 
Sourendra Mohan Tagore is a \otary of the science of 
music, but at the same time has been steadily improving 
hib estate by effieuMit management like his illustrious 
brother. Uwarka Nath’s sun Devendra Nath is now m 
“ sear and yellow leaf” ot lile On account of his devo- 
tion to ndigion Ik; is usiiall\ called a Maharshi or Saint. 
His son Satyendra Nath is the fir^t Hindu member of the 
Indian CimI Service, and i^ now employed as a District 
Judge in the Bombay Presidency. Babu Kali Krishna 
Tagore, who repn^^^ents aiiotlicr brancli, does not move 
much in Galciitfa society ; but next to Sir J. M. Tagore, 
he is perhaps the richc**'t meinlic'r of the family. 

From a long time the Tagores have been struggling 
hard to be restonxl to caste. Ward hays that llaja 
Krishna Chundra of Nadi} a was promised one lac of 
rupees by a Pirali, if he would only honour him with a 
visit for a few minutc^s, but lie refnscMl. Similar offers, 
though of smaller amounts, have beem again and again 
mode to the great Pandits ot Nadiya, but have been simi- 
larly declined But the Tagores are now fast rising in 
the scale of caste. Poor Brahmans now more or less 
openly accept their gifts, and somctinu's even their hospi- 
tality ; and iSir J. M. Tagore is on the way towards acquir- 
ing an influenco on the Pandits which may one day 
enable him to re-establish his family completely in caste. 



CHAP HI —THE BAUl!^ A BUAHMANri 

Thk Brahmans that minister to the low Sndra 
and ontcastesy arc looked upon as de^rraded persons, and 
they generally form separate castes The good Bnih- 
maiis will not take oven a drink of water from their 
hands, and intermarriage between them is quite out 
of the question. In Bengal the following cla-js«»s ot 
Sadras and outcastes have special priests . — 

1. Sonar Vaniya- Gold merchants 

2. Gonla- Cowherda. 

а. Kalu — Oilmen. 

4. Dhopa— WaHhermen 

5. Ba{;ai~ Aboriginal tribe of wooilcutters an<l hshermen. 

б. S^ibarta. 

The priests of each of these clashes form independent 
castes, without the right of lutcLiiiarnago or dining 
together with any other ^^ectiou of the Brahm<mi( 
caste. With the exception of a few of the Sonai 
Vaniya Brahmans, tluse Barna Brahmans, as they 
called, are mostly very poor, and utterly without .inv 
kind of social position. Thu priests of the Kiiibarta^ 
are in some places called Vyasokta Brahman^. 

§ % — liavna Brahmans of MitluUi. 

The following castes of Mithila have special Brah- 
mans 

Tatwa— Weaver. 

Tell— Oilman. 

Koaara— llrazicr. 

Sonar— Goldamiih. 
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§ 3. — Bama Brahmans of Gujrat and RajfnUana. 

The following are regarded as Barud Brahmans in 
(jiiirat, and have a low caste status 

Abhira Brahmana^PnostH of the cowherd caste 
Kiinbi Gour— Piiests of tho Kiinbu. 
fJujara Gour— Friosts of tho Gujars 
ALvchi Qoiir— Priests of the Macht or ftshermcn. 

Ganilharpa Gour— Priests of tho musicians. 

Koli Goiir^Priesta of tho Kolin 
Oaruflyos—Pnests of the Chamliani and Dbeds. 

§ 4.*— Zlar/ia lirahnans of Telingana. 

The following .11 e the names of tho of Tai- 

l.ingi Brahmans that inlnistor to tho low cuates — 

1. GamLa l)ra\idras. 

2 Nambi Varlu 

§ 5 . — Baraa Brahmans of Malabar 

1 Eledus— Priests of tho Nairs. 



CHAP TV —THE 15UAT1MAVS CONNECTED 
WITH THE CHEAT PUBLIC SIIHINKS 

Of the Brahmans who nro L*on'*nl(*re»l as Irnin^ ,* 
very low 'status on account ol tlioir l}cin;r conncctr^cl 
with the great public ‘'hniies, the lollov^ mg clash's are 
the most important . — 

1 Gayalia of Ga>a 

2 Cliowbays of IVliittra. 

3. Piikar S^vakn of Puslikar. 

4. CSanira PntiaH of Beiiaius 

5 I’andos of Oi i^sa. 

6. I*anilataini of iSontliern Imha. 

7. PinyagwaloH uf Pray ig oi Allahabad. 

8. DiyaS'-connccterl with tho Ualla\aclian shrines of West- 

ern India 

9. Moylam i onncctcfl with the hTadhava temples of Tula 

\a, said to lie of spunoua hiith. 

10. Anihala\ains~ronncLted ^ith the shrineH m Malabar 

11. Numbi Brahiuaus-^councctod with the public sluines of 

Kainiita. 

Most of tlioso classes aro very rich, hut utterly il- 
literate. Mere rosidonce in a place of ])ilgnniage, tor 
SI few generations, tend'* to lower the <*tatn9 ot a t.uiiily- 
Thc Bengali Brahmans sjttled at Benaics are called by 
their clsinsnieii K.ishials, and looked down upon as men 
whose birth is spurious, or as being m the habit of 
earning their livelihood by accepting forbidden gifts. 
The Brahmsins of Soiitlieru India silso look down upon 
theiT olansinen ponnanontly residing in Benares, without 
any connection with their native eoiintry.* 

*The reader may have soroo idea of this fcelinj( from the following; 
pamage in Mr Wilkia’s Modern Himiunrtn ^ 

A few months ago, when travelling on the East India Bailway, 

( 1557 ) 
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Tho Somparas connected with the shrine of Somnath 
seem to have a higher position than the priests of the 
public shrines usually have. There is a class of Brah- 
mans in the Doab who call themselves Chowbays of 
Mathura, but have nothing to do with priestly work. 
These are very high class Brahmans. There are many 
learned Banskntists and English scholars among them. 
Borne of them hold high offices in the service of Govern- 
ment and also of the Native Btiitos. One of the 
greatest of these is Kumar Jwala Pnmad, who is at 
present the District Judge of Azimgarh. llis father, 
Kaja Jai Kishen, rendered eminent services to the 
Government at the time of the Sepoy Mutiny, and 
is still employed as a Deputy Collector. Another 
member oi the Chowbay caste, named llaghu Nath Das, 
is the Prime Minister of Kota. 

1 met with two Brahmans from Mysore. They are educated men , 
one of them vras expecting to appear in the following B A. 
Examination of the Madras Unnursity. Wlicii we were leaving 
Benares, it oroiiired to me to ask if they liad any fnends in that 
holy oity They said,—" No, but wo soon found some Brahmans 
from our part of the country ” 1 said " oh, tlion yon wore weU 
received and hospitably entertained by them of course* ” I shaU never 
foTWt the look of infinite disdain with whioli one of them replied 
" iJo you think we would eat with men who live m such a city as 
Benares, and associate with Brahmans of this district* No, we con- 
tented ouraelves whilst there witli one meal a day, which we cooked for 
oiirsolvos.’' My question appeared to them about os reasonable os 
if 1 had asked a nobleman in England if be liad dined with sca>cn- 
js'er.— Wilkin’s Modem /fmdiiurm, pp. Ib3 161, 



CHAP. V— THE BRAHMANS DEGRADED BY 
ACCEPTING FORBIDDEN GIFTS, AND OFFI- 
CIATING AS PAID PRIESTS AT CREMA 
TIONS. 

Br the religions codes of the Hindus, the acceptance 
of certain kinds ot nio\HbIcs, such as elephants, horses, 
etc., is strictly forbidden. But in actual practice even 
high caste Brahmans are somcitimcs led by poverty 
to accept such gifts, especially where the transaction 
takes place in a distant part of the country, and under 
circumstances that may render it possible for the donee 
to keep his act of sin unknown to his clansmen. If 
the fact becomes known to them he is outcasted, and his 
descendants remain in the same condition, so long as the 
nature of tliu original cause of their degradation is 
rememhered by their fellow-castemcn. But in almost 
every such case the family recovers its lost position after 
a few generations, and no separate caste is lonned. 
There are, however, certain kinds of gifts which good 
Brahmans never accept, aMd which only certain classes oi 
degraded Brahmans are hold to be entitled to. These 
Brahmans are called Maha-Bmhman in Northern India, 
Agrodani in Bengal, Agra Bhikshu in Orissa, and Acha- 
^a in Western India. The Maha-Brahmans or Great 
Brahmans are so-called by way of irony. Their caste 
status is so low tliat good Hindus consider their very 
touch to be contaminating, and actually bathe if accident- 
ally afiEected by such pollution. Almost all the classes 
B, HC ( 129 ) 9 
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THE SAWALARHIS. 


mentioned above take a part in the ceremonies Mrhich 
have to be performed within the first ten days after a 
man’s death. A OTeat many of them claim also the 
wearing apparel oi the deceased and his bedding, us 
their perquisites. 


There is a class of Brahmans in and near Benares 
called Sawalakhi, They are considered as degraded on 
account of their being in the habit of accepting gifts 
from pilgrims within the holy city of Benares. The 
Sawalakhis are not treated as an unclean class, and a 
good Brahman will take a drink of water from their 
hands. 

There is a class of Brahmans in the N.-W. Pro- 
vinces called Bhattas who iniuistor as priests in cere- 
monies for the expiation of the sin of cow-killing. 
They are regarded us very unclean. 


The Maruiporas who officiate in some public burning- 
ghSts as paid priests have a lower po'^itioii than that ot 
even the MahVBihmans and the Agradanis. Gene- 
rally the function is performed bv the ordinary family 
priests without fee of any kind. But in some bnming- 
gh&ts certain families claim an exclusive right to ad- 
minister the sacrament to the dead, and drum heavy 
fees in the most heartless manner These are in Bengal 
called Maruiporas, literally, dead burners. Iii Western 
India they are culled Acharyas. 


In Bajputana and the neighbouring districts there is 
a kind of Brahman csilled Dakot and also iSaniebar, who 
accept gifts of oil and sesamum mado for propitiating 
the plwet Saturn. They are, therefore, regarded as de- 
graded Brahmaas. 



CHAP VL—Ttm CT^SSER DEGRADED BY 
MENTAL SERVICE, AND THE PRACTICE OP 
AGRICULTURE 

Tixk Bhuinliars aro now cliiofly tillors of tlio soil ; ))iil 
apparently tho oriprinal cause of their being lowered in 
the scale of caste was the ado]itiOTi of the military pro- 
fession, and their subbequent practice of agriculture has 
served only to degrade them a little further. Of the 
sections of the Brahniauical caste which are held to bo 
inoro or 1 p»*s degraded on account of their being agri- 
culturists, the following may be mentioned here : — 
Tafias— KnrnkHheti'a eoiinlry. 

Tri<;ulas — found on tho btiiiks of the Krishna in tliM 
Southern Maharatt.i roinitiy. 

^ RoiKiras— found in Ikassoin. 

4 Sajho<lra — found in (liijrat 

5. Bhiitelaa -- found near Bi oach. 

e. MaHtauis —found in OriH»»,i and Oujrat 

Among the (dashes d(*gnuled by menial bOivice ni<i\ 
be mentioned the following : — 

1. Javala — cooks in the Maharatta ooiintrv. 

2. Gugnli— servants of tho Vallabhachan Maharajas. 

3. Sanchora— cooks, found chiefly in Oujrat. 


( 131 ) 



PART VII. 

THE MILITARY CASTES. 


CHAP I.— THE RAJPUTS. 

TnE political importance of the Rajputs in India is 
well known, and 1 need not, in tins book, say anything 
as to wlisit thoir po*«ition had keen until the country 
bceamo subject to Moslem rule. Their past history is 
a glorious one ; and although it is long since they have 
been sliorn ol thoir ancient greatness, yet it cannot bo 
boid even now that they have no importance whatever. 
From time immemorial, they lookinl upon war and 
politics as their only iiropcr sphere, and although the 
Brahmans allowed to them the privilege of studying 
the Shastra<«, yet they never devoted their attention to 
the cultivation of letters. Tlie tmditionsof their fami- 
lies, and the hereditary aptitude for the art of warfare 
developed in them, made them the perfect type of good 
soldiers. But tlicir want of literary culture mode uioir 
great generals incapable of recording thoir own ex- 
periences in such manner as to be available for the 
benefit of their successors. The Bhats who served as 
their genealogists lavished praises on their ancestors, 
and excited them to feats of bravery, but could never 
give them anything like a good history. The Brah- 
manical Purftns distorted the facts so as to suit the 
policy of their authors, and gave greater importance to 
( 132 ) 
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the good or bad wishes of a Brahman, than to either 
military or diplomatic skill. On the other hand, the 
Bajpnte themselves were too illiterate to profit by even 
the little authentic history that was in the Furans. The 
result was that, with all their natural talents and per- 
sonal bravery, they could not secure to the country a 
BufHciont number of good generals and political minis- 
ters. A genius shone at times. But in no country 
and in no community are Chandra Guptas and Vikra- 
madityas born every day. A natural genius like that 
of Sivaji or Uanjit may do i/vithout any kind of edu- 
cation ; but the majority of even the best men in 
ovory country require training in order to develop their 
capacities, and the necessary means for that training 
was sadly wanting among the Hajput'^. Thus, in spite 
of all their soldier-like virtue^, they failed to cope with 
the early Mahomedan invaders lint the greatest of 
the Mahomedan rulers — not even Akbar or Alaudin — 
could break their power completely. The wrecks 
which they preserve still of their former greatness are 
not at all inconsiderable. The majority of the leading 
Hindu chiefs of India are still of their tribe. A great 
many of the Hindu laudliolders, big and small m 
every part of Indio, are also of the ^amo caste. The 
Bajpute are still generally quite as averse to education 
as their ancestors over were. But already some mem- 
bers of the class have sbaken off their old prejudices, 
and have received the benefits of English education. 
And the time seems to be fast coming wheu the scions 
of the Ksatriya aristocracy will prove to ho formidable 
rivals to the Brahmans and the Kayosthas, in the race 
for high offices, and for distinction in the liberal pro- 
fessions. Some noble examples of such departure 
have already been sot in Bengal. The well-known 
Vakils, Babus Frasanna Chandra Boy and Saligram 
Sing, of tho Bengal High Court, are Rajputs by 
caste. Tho former is a Bajput zemindar of Nadiya. 
In tho early years of the Calcutta University he 
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attained its highest honours, and for a time, practised 
urith great success in the Bar of the Allahabad High 
Court. If he had continued in the profession, he might 
ha\obcen ono of its recognized leaders ; but the exi- 
gencies of his patrimony and his indigo plantations 
compelled him to keep himself unconnected with the 
Bar for nearly twenty years. He has lately resumed his 
profession os a Vakil of the Bengal High Court, and 
IS fast rising in euimeuce. In the Judicial Service of 
Ben^l there arc at present two gentlemen who are of 
the llajput caste. They are the grandsons of the 
celebrated Babu Kosava Boy of Nakasipara, who was 
the terror of his district in his time, and who with his 
army of Goala clubmen successfully set at defiance the 
.luthority of the police and the magistracy. 

The Rajputs are to be found in every part of India, 
and the total population of the tribe exceeds ton millions. 
The following table shows their numerical strength in 
each of the several Provinces where they are most 
numerous : — 


N.-W Provinces 

i.T0!,4:n 

Punjab 

1,701), .130 

Bengal 

1,310,3.14 

Hajputana 

78)5,227 

Central India 

713,683 

Bomba\ 

666,042 

Central Provinces 

370,207 

Madras 

171,244 

Kashmir 

402,018 


There are no siib-ca««tcs among the Rajputs properly 
so-callcd. Thoy arc divultMl into a largo number of 
clans, the rules among them relating to marriage 
being as follows : — 

1. No one can many within his tnbo. 

2. A girl should be given in marriage to a bridegroom of a 

higher tribe. 

3. A male member of a Rajput tribe may take in marriage 

any Bojput girl though of a lower otass. 

Like the Sorswats, the Rajputs are said to marry 
urithia their Gotra provided the clan is different. 
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The principal clans of tlie Llajputs are the following: — 


1. SDryavansi (Solar race). 

2, Somvansi or Cliandiuvansi (Lunar race). 

3 Yaduvanai. 


4. Pramara. 
iS, Pranhara. 

& Ghalukya or Solanki. 
7. Ohauhan. 

& Tuar. 

9. Rathor. 

10 Katcfawa. 

11. Grohilot. 

12. Bau. 


I Bom out of the sacred 
Vfire in acoordanoo with 
J the piajerof BrahmanB. 


Besides these, there are twenty-four other principal 
clans, and each of those is divided into numerous sub- 
clans. The usual surnames of the Uajputs are : Sing, 
Barman, Thakoor, llaut, Roy, &c. 

In respect to diet the llajputs do not strictly 
conform to the practice of high caste Hindus. There f ^ 
are many among them who eat both fish and such! 
flesh as is not forbidden liy the Shastras. Somef 
eat oven pork, 'fhere are, however, some among 
them who are very piiiitanic, and who do not cat any 
kind of animal food. Their caste vauity is such that 
it is very rare to find two llaiputs oi different families 
who will oat together, and hence there is a common 
saving in the couiitiy tliat a “dozen l{<i|pufs caimot do 
without at least thirteen kitchens.’’ The llajputs of 
Bengal eat kachi food, t rice, dal^ fish, or flesh cooked 
in water by a Brahman. In other parts of the country 
the practice is not uniform, and some Rajputs refuse 
to take kachi food even from a good Brahman of their 
country, unless snch person is the spiritual guide of 
the family. As to jiakki food, 2.^., such as is prepared 
by frying flour or vegetables in ahi, the llajputb liavo not 
much prejudice, and like the mouern Brahmans of Bengal 
they take it from any of the clean Sudra castes such 
as the Dhanuk, Kurmi, Kahar, Lohar, Barhi, Kumhar, 
Gbala, Hupit, Mali, Sonar and the Kaseri, provided that 
no salt or turmeric has been used in the making. These 
the Rajput will add ^mself before eating. 
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The Rajpat is the best person from whom a Brahman 
can accept a gift. A Brahman may also officiate as a 
priest in a Ria}put household without lowering himself 
in the estimahon of his castemon. There is nothing 
in the Shastras to prevent a Brahman from eating 
ovou hachi food from tlie hands of a Rajput. But in 
actual practice the Brahmans do not eat such rice, 
dal^ fish or flesh as is cooked, or touched after cooking, 
by a Rajput. The glu cakes and sweetmeats mode 
by the Rajputs are, however, eaten by the best Brah- 
mans, with the exception of only a few of the over 
puritanic Pandits. The Bmlimans will cat also haehi^ 
food in the house of a Rajput, if cooked by a Brahman, 
and untouched by the host after cooking. The following 
is a list of the lending Rajput chiefs of India together 
with the names of the clans to which tliey belong ; — 


Bana of Udaipur 


Maharaja of Jodhpur 

Maharaja of Bikanecr 

Mahars^a of Ki^ongarh 

Slahar^aof Jaiporo 

Maharao Baja of Alwar 
Maharaja of Jaisalmir 
Biohara^a of Jhalwar 
Maharaja of Karauli 

Maharaja of Kota 
Maharao Kaja of Bundi 
Maharaja of Vinaiiagram 


SiBodya branch of the Gha- 
hilot clan of Suryavanst 
Rajputa. 

Rathor clan of SuiTavanai 
Uajpntn. 

Bathor olan of Suryavanu 
Kajputa. 

Rathor clan of Suryavann 
Kajpiitii. 

Kachawa clan of Suryavanri 
Uajputs. 

Nanika clan. 

Yadu Bhati clan. 

Jhala clan. 

Jadun clan of Yaduvanu 
Rajputs. 

Chaiihan. 

Hara sept of Ghauhans. 

Of the aame clan as the 
Bana of Udaipur.* 


The number of minor chiefs and landholders who 
are of the Rajput caste is so largo that a complete list 


* Hie Muhenija of Vistanupram, in the Viniipiimtam dintiict, nqinments the 
royal house of the ancient Iwinm country Acccminfr to tho l(X4il traditions, one 
(*f his remote autestun, iiainod Madhava Varmu, ouno to tho Teliigii country 
from the north, and havinn conquered it, settled there with all his followers, 
who are divided Into five classos. Internioniiiffo still takce place botwooii those 
RajpiitH and thOHO of Northeru India. Rut thoro 1b in Kallnfoi anuthor class oC 
tho mUltvy caste who ore called Khond Rojus (Lit , hill ChattnsX The (hijapatl 
Itajas are Khond Rojiis, and Intermarrlsgo cannot tiUce place between them and 
tho Bajpute properly BO>caUed. 
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of diem cannot possibly be given in this book. The 
Maharaja of Domraon, near Arrah, one of the biggest 
landlords in Behar, is a high caste ^jput, reproscning, 
it is said, the line of tho great Vikramaditya. 

The Bajpnts are admitted by all to bn true Ksatriyas 
and are not to be confounded with the Kshcttris of the 
Punjab who are usually reg.ardcd as Buniyax, and an 
account of whom is given in the next chapter. Tho 
inf erior Rajputs of Bengal are call Fukuria, or “ Tonk- 
men.” They wear the sacred thread, but some of them 
are to be found employed as domestic servants and 
tillers of tho soil. 



CHAP II.-THE KSHETTRIS 

There is very consulcrablo difForence of opinion as 
f/O the exact position of tlio Kshettris in the Hindu caste 
sptom. Some autlioritios take them to be the same as 
the bastard caste Kshatri^ spoken of by Monu as the 
off^prin}; o( a Sndra father by a Ksatriya mother.* 
The people of this country inehido the Kshettris among 
the Haiiiya castes, and do not admit that they have 
the position as the inilitiiry Hajputs. The 

Kshettris tliemselves claim to bo Ksatriyas, and observe 
tlie ndigions rites and duties prescribed by the Shastras 
tor th(5 military castes. But the majority of them live 
eitlu‘i by trade or by sc'r'v ice as clerks and accountants, 
and their caste stsitus ought, it seems, to he intermediate 
between that of the Uajpnts on the one hand, and the 
Baniyas and the Kaynsthas on the other. 

In their outward appearance the Kshettris lock the 
manly vigour of the Jlajput and tho broad forehead of 
the Brahman. But they are generally very handsome, 
and with their slender figures, their blue sparkling eyes, 
and their aquiline nose, some of them look exactly like 
the Jews whom they resemble also in their character. 
In trading as well as in service, they generally display 
great shrewdness. But there is not found among them 
either the enterprise of tho Parsis, or the hterary industiy 


Bee Manu X, 12, 13 ; eee also Bhyama Ghana’s Vtfavatiha Dat^ 
• p.659. 
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of bhe Brahmans and the Kayosthas. What they want 
in real ability is, however, more than made np by their 
power of ingratiating themselves in the favour of their 
masters at any cost. They possess in great abundance 
all the virtues and vices of courtiers. But while these 
form the most conspicuous features in their cliuracter, 
they combine in it a great deal of what is good and 
noble in the Brahman, the ilajput, the Bam^a and 
the Kayastha. In ( Campbell’s Ktlmologif of India 
is to bo found the following account of the Kshetri 
caste ; — 

“ Trade u their main oompation ; hut in font they have hroadpi 
and more diatmauishinf; fcaturos. Heiidcs monopolising the tnule 
of the ^njab and the greater part of Afghanistan, and doing a good 
deal beyond these limits, they arc in the Punjab the chief civil 
administi'ators, and have almost all literate work in their hands. 
So far as the Sikhs have a priesthood they are, moreover, the priests 
or Gurus of Sikhs. Both Aanak and Govind were, and the Sodui 
and Bedis of the present day are, Kshetris Thus, then, they are 
in foot in the Panjah, so far as a more energetic race will permit 
them, all that tho Maharatta Brahmans are in tho Mahaiatta 
country, besides digressing the trade which the Maharatfca Brah- 
mans have not. Tlicy are not usually military in their chaiocter, hut 
aro qiiito capable of using the swoisl when ncoessary. Bra an 
Sawnn Mull, Governor of Mooltan, and his notoiious surcesHor 
Midi a], and \pi*yniany of Banjit Sing’s chiuf functional les, were 
Kshotiis. K\on iiiidui Mahoiuedan nilurs in the nist tlic> ha^e 
risen to high oclministrative posts. There is a record of a Kshetri 
Bewan of B^akshan or Kiindiiz; and, I lielieve, of a Kshetri 
Governor of Peshwar undci tho Afghans. The Kmporar Akhar’s 
famous minister, Todar Mull, was a Kshetii , and a relative of that 
man of undoubteil enci-gy, the groat commissanat oonti'octor of 
Agra, Jotec Ibwod, lately infoiined mo that he also is a Kshetn. 
Altogether, tlioro can be no doubt that these Kshetris are one of tho 
most aeuto, enorgetie, and rcinarkablo races of India The Kshetns 
are staunch Hindus, and it is somewhat sinmilar* that, while 
giving a religion and pricuts to the Sikhs, they thcniseUesaro com- 
paratively seldom Sikhs. The Kshetns are a fine, fair, handsome 
race, and, os may bo gathered frem what I liave already said, they 
are very ronerally educated. 

“ No villago can get on without the Kshetn, who keeps the oas - 
oounts, does the hanking business, and buys and sells tho grain. 
They seem, too, to on with the people Mttor than most traders 
and nsurers of this kind. In Afghanistan, among a rough and alien 
people, the Kshetns are, as a rule, confined to the position of 

* I cannot nndontuiid why Hlr Gourge Campbell caneidcroil tills dmiinfitanco 
a singular one It only tlliiRtratoa tho common aaj lug that a prophet le neiver 
honoured In his own country (lirlat la not houuiu^ by tho Jowfl , nor ta 
Ohaitsiiya honoured by tho Undumuis of Nadiya. 
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humble dealers, shopkeepen, and money-lenders ; but in that capa- 
city the Pathons seem to look at them as a kind it ndnable animal ; 
and a Fathon will stc^ another man’s Kshetri. not only for the 
sake of ransom, but also as he mi^ht steal a milon oow, or as Jews 
imerht, 1 daresay, bo carried off in the Middle Ages, with a view to 
raider them pxwtabl^”— OampboU’s Ethnoloffif nf pp. 106— 

Many of the Kshottri<< now go to England, and those 
who do so are not very harshly treated oy their caste- 
men, as in other provinces. Some of the Kshettris have 
qualified to practise as barristers. 

Then) are four main divisions among the Kshettris. 
The name of their fiist and most important division 
is Banjaij which is probably a corrupted form of the 
Sanskrit word Bdnijik meaning a trader.” Their 
second division, the SfireenSj are probably so-called 
on account of their being, or having been at one time, 
Smnas^ i.c., ploughmen or cnltivators. With regard to 
their third division, the Kulkurs^* it is said that they 
derive their n.uno from tliat of a district near the 
town of Pind Dsulan Khan on the Jholum. The fourth 
division ( idled Rorhas or Arorhas claim to bo Kshetris, 
hut are not regarded as such by any one except their 
own class. 

§ 1. — Sereens, 


The Screens are to bo found only in the Panjab. 
They h.ivo four main divisions among tliein, each of 
these having a largo numboi of exogumous sections, 
as sho^n in the following table : — 

CioMg No. 1 . 

1. Nagar. 2. Koahe. 6. Kupam. 

4. Bhalle. 5. Munoaya. 


1. Kuher. 

2. Tihan. 

3. Bnhb. 

4. Bhubhote. 


Clasi No. 2 

5. Moorgahi. 

6. Koonclra. 

7. Kumra. 

8. Ouac. 


0. 8odi. 

10. Khoole. 

11. Poorce. 

12. Jeoor. 


* The name of the Kukkur tribe la mentioned in the Mah&th&rat. 
Bee UUyoya Farvat Chap. XXVII. 
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Class JTo, 3. 


1. 

Sohni. 

0. 

Jiimmoo. 

11. Miihlhan. 

2. 

•Tuyee. 

7. 

Ghyeo. 

12. Buzas. 

3 

Daitan. 

8. 

Joolki. 

13. Hciu. 

4. 

Awut. 

9. 

Hooahi. 

14. Hubhikhi. 

6. 

Dhoosa. 

10 

Mynra. 

15. Hnehur 



16. 

Boothur. 




Class No 4 


1. 

Kousai. 

10 

Hin;; rate. 

19 Chnin. 

2, 

fiiaambhu. 

11. 

Kiulfl 

20 Kulsia. 

.1. 

Choodu. 

12. 

Kbsor 

21. Kboti)c. 

4 

Ural 

13 

Uiuat 

22 (vhoonian. 

6 

Kuroor. 

14 

J^iiinbe. 

2*1 Buileat 

6. 

BUMtSOC. 

15. 

liiiinb. 

24 Sui lul. 

7. 

VasBcsBe. 

16. 

KupacM). 

I’.itlin. 

25. (;iii*«kc 

8. 

TTbhee. 

17 

2b. Miilhcc 

9. 

Basatitraec. 

18 

Hilda. 

27. Myndra 


The ubovo lists, tiikon from Shcrnng, wcro retcrred to 
Baba Sumora the (Jlii(*f of the ISodi (xnrus, now 

in charge of tlio Kikh TiMiipIc at Patna, and have been 
pronounced by him to bo siibstantuilly correct The third 
Guru of tlio Sikhs, Ummor Da*^, was of thc» Bhalle 
clan, included in class No. 1, ot the Seieen Kshettris. 
The second Guru, Ungat, was ot the Tihan clan, includ- 
ed in class No. 2. The last seven Gurus were all of 
the Sodi clan included within the same group. Guru 
Nanak, the founder ot the sect, was not a Screen, but a 
Ban|i of the intorior Bedi ehm llis descendants 
are called Bedis. The last Guru left no dcNOcndants 
living, and the Sodis, who arc now venerated by the 
Sikhs as his representatives, are the doisccndcaiits of the 
following : — 

1. Frithvi Ghand (Elder brother of Guru Arjoon.) 

2. Hat Govinil. 

The Bhalles and Tihans Ibmi small coiumunities. 
The Sodis and Bedis arc very niiineroiiM. The chief 
of the Bedis is now the llou’blo Baba Khem Sing, of 
Rawal Findi, who has lately been made a member of 
the Legislative Council of India. The chief of the 
Sodis is, as stated above, Sumcra Ringh, the High 
Priest of the Sikh Temple at Patna. Those gondemon 
do not possess any knowledge of Engbsh. But they 
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are both very intelligent, and there is an air of dignity 
and greatness in their very appoaranoe 'which cannot 
fail to command notice and admiration. 

It has been already stated tliut the Bedis, who are 
descendants of Guru Nanak, belong to the Bonjai 
division of the K<«hettri caste, and that the 8od]s belong 
to the division called Screen. Intermarriages, however, 
are now taking place between the Bedis and the Sodis. 

§ 2. — The Kuhhirx, 

The Kukkurs arc found chiefly on the banks of 
the Indus and the dlielnin, near the towns of Find- 
Dadan Khan, Peshawar, and Kowshcra. Their usual 
surnames are — 

1. Anand 4 Ghiido. 7 Kolee. 

2. BhuHOon. 5. Hooroe. 8. Sabhurwal. 

3. Sohucc. e. Sothcr. 9. UKsee 

Mr. Shornng says that there are some Kukkurs in 
Benares. In Calcutta there may bo some of the class, 
but I have ne\cr met with any one claiming to be ^o. 

§ 3 . — Liovha or Arorlia, 

These are, properly speaking, Baniyas. But as tlicy 
take the •^acred thread and claim to bo Kshottris, they 
arc included 111 the group dealt with in this chapter. 
They are found chiefly m the Panjab. Their total num- 
ber is 673,GU.5. The majority of them arc shopkeepers 
and brokers. The sweatmoat xnukeis of Panjab arc 
mostly Borhas. The otluT classes of Kshettris neither 
cat with the Uorlias nor intermarry with them. 

§ 4.— ZJaiyai K&hetiru, 

The Banjai Kshettris are to bo found throughout the 
greater part of Northern India. The total population of 
the class in each province is given in the following 
table — 

Plini.b 447.B3S 

KdHhmii 

N -W Province. 40, (VX) 

Bengal .. 1‘21,071 
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In Bengal proper the Kshettri population 15 very 
small. The only places in it where any considerable 
number of them are found to bo settled are Calcutta 
and Burdwan. The Calcutta Kshottris live here for 
trade ; the Burdwan Kshottris have been made to colo- 
nise there by the Maharajas of Burdwan, whoso family 
are Kshottris of tho Adrai Ghar clan. Tho Soni 
Kshottris of Behar who do tho work of goldsmiths 
seem to have been enumerated as Kshettns m tlus last 
Census. But tho Boms are a distinct caste* altogether, 
between whom and the good Kshettns tliore can neither 
be intermarriage nor luterchargo oi liospitality on a 
footing of equality. The Kshottri weavers of Gujrat are 
also a distinct casto. 

The Banjai Kshottris are divided into many hypor- 
gamous and oxogamous groups which, with their titles, 
are shown in tlie following table : — 

Ifames of groups. Names cf clans and tules. 


1. Adrai Gliar 
2 Char Ghar 


1 Khanna. 

2 Mi'hra. 
S. Kapoor, 
4 Seth. 


2.~Chaaiti or “ tho slx claua 


e.*— Bora Ghor or *'tlio twohe clans' 


^ 1 llahel 

2 Dhouwan 

3 Brri. 

4. Vij 

5. Saigol. 

^ 6. ('hopra. 
r 1. Upal 

I 2 Uiifsal 
I 3 Piiii, 

4 Kothar. 
5. Nando. 

0. Muhipc 
7. Hanrle 
H Bhallc 
9. Mansol. 

1 10. Badahrc. 
1 11 Sowti. 
[iJ. Kulhar. 


Besides tho above thero are many other Kshettri 
clans which have a very low status. Tho Adrai Ghar 
Kshettris have the higlicst position in the caste, and 
though they may take in marriage a girl from a family 
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of a lower group, they will never give a daughter of 
their own tamily to a bridegroom of a lower status. 
The Maharaja of Burdwan is of the Adrai 6har clan. 
Gum Nanak, the founder of the Sikh religion, was a 
Banjai Kshettri of the inferior class called Bedi. The 
other Sikh Gums wc^re all of the Screen tribe. 

The Sarswat Brahmans of the Panjab usually 
officiate as priests in Kshettri households. It is said 
that the Sarswats will cat oven hachi food cooked by 
a Kshettri. If they do so, they are quite within mo 
law of the Sha<!tras. Tlie Brahmans of the other parts 
of the country do not honour the Kshcttns by accepting 
their hospitality in the shape of tac/ii food cook^ by 
them. But no Brahman will hesitate to accept their 
gifts, or to take a drink of water from them. Those 
Drahman«4 of Bengal and N.-W. Provinces whose re- 
ligious scruples are not very strong, will take from the 
hand of a Kshettii food unmixed with water 

or salt. They will oat also kachi food in the house of 
a Kshettn, it cooked by a Biahmun, and untouched by 
the host after cooking. 

The bastard descendants of the Kshettris are called 
Purtwal^ a name which literally means a person be- 
longing to a town. The Punwals form a distinct caste, 
and the 8aha Kshettns or Kshettris of pure blood do 
not intermarry witb them 



CHAP. TIL-THE JATS. 


The Jats arc the most important dement in tlie 
rural population of the Punjab and the wcsfa'rn distriets 
of the ^orth-Wohtern I’rovinces. The last Onsiis 
gives the following figures as the population of tlii' 
Jats in the several provinces of India where they ai <* 
found 


Fkuijab 


4,025,ri23 

Bajputana 


1,0.%, 1(H) 

N.-w. Provinces 


701,2.% 

Kashmir 


142, .mi 

Gontral India 


.%,.%() 

Bind 




The Jats do not wear the sacred thread ; andlaue 
among them certain customs which are mure like thu^e 
of the Sudras than ol the twiec-Ijorii castes. Hut in 
every other respect they are like the Kajputs. Or- 
dinarily, the maj'ority of both the Jats and tho Ra)piit'< 
live by practising agriculture. But when the occasion 
arises, the Jat can wneld the sword as well as tho most 
aristocratic of the military castes. Tho lato Lion ol 
the Panjab and many of his leading generals were ot the 
Jat tnbe. To the same ehiii belongs also tho Maharaja 
of Bhurtpur, wliObO ancestors, liom the beginning 
of the last century, played an important part ni the 
politics of Noi'thorn India, and at the time of the con- 
quest of tho Uoab by Lord Lake compelled that great 
general to raise the siege of Biiurtpiir wliicii he hud 
undertaken. The present reigning family ot Dholepore 
are also Jat» Thu Jats theni<<el\eo cliiim to be Ksatii- 
vas. But as they do not wear tho holy thread, they uic 
B, HO ( U5 ) 10 
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usually looked npon as having the stains of only clean 
ISudrcis. Tlicro cannot tluTefore l>e intermarriage be- 
tween the Jilts and the Uajpnt^, The Juts are, like 
the Uajputs, divided into a huge number of exogamous 
grou])s, and, among them, as among the sui>erior Ksa- 
tiiyas ni.irri.igo is impossible lictwcon parties who are 
mcml)crs of tlie same clan. The Jats have boon sup- 
posed, by some of the best aiithon ties on Indian ethnology 
and antiquities, to be a Soythic tribe. General Cunning- 
ham identities thorn with the Zanthii of Stiabo and the 
Jeutii of Pliny and Ptolemy, and fixes their |)nrcnt 
country on the biink^ of the Oxus between Bactria, 
Hyrkania, and Khorasmia. But the sufiiciency of the 
grounds on which tins view rests has been questioned, 
I^richard remarks • — 

" Tho HiippoRition that tho Jat^ of tho Inilus aro doscendatita of the 
YuBUfhi (lotM iiotappiMi alti);;(*thtM pi'c])OHtui'Oiis, but itisBnpportod 
by no proof excupt tin \ciy tiiUint; ono of a resemblance 

of namra Tlio ph>Mica1 char.u!tcr» of tho Jatn are uxtremciy 
(liifcivnt from tho'«e attiibiitoil to the Yat'tarhk^ and tho kindred 
tribes by tlm Mriters citufl by Klapiotli and Abel Itonnmt who aay 
tlioy aio of saiiifiiinc complexioiiB vvitU bluo eycis ^RBi^Mtrches 
IV, 132. 

The (piostion cannot po^'^ibly be aii'^wcrcd in u s'ltis- 
fiictory manner "O long as tho otliiiology and histor)' ol 
Rus'^ia and Central A'^ia are not carol ully investigated 
by scholars. There are certainly historical works 
in Kii->sia and Central Asia which might throw a flood 
of light on many an ubsciiic passsige of Indian history. 
Blit tho necessary facilities for such study are sadly 
wanting at present, and the state of things is not likely 
to inipi ovo, until Russian scholars come foiwardto take 
their projier share in the field of Oriental ro«earcli- 
In India itself a gre.at deal yet remains to bo done to 
proviile tlie necessary basis of the ethnological sciences. 
A beginning has been made by 5[e«^srs. Dalton, Ilisley 
and Ihhetson. But the work must be prosecuted more 
vigorously before it can bo expected to yield any 
important results. 



CHAP IV— THE KIIANDAITS OF ORISSA. 

The word Kliandait litorully nutans w “ swordsman/’ 
The Kliandaitss arc to bo found chicHy in Oiissi and 
in the adjoining districts of Ohutia Nugiwrc. Thi‘y 
were the fighting class of Oii^si under tlio Hindu 
kings of Hie provincT. Tliey aie duided intot>\o main 
Knb-cla<«SGS oal1(>d tlie l\liiuanayalv.t or the Kn-shta 
Khandaits, and the Puik oi (fiusa Khandaits. These 
names mdicahs that tlie former represent the ancient 
military coniiiiandcrs, and tlic hitter the rank and file 
who are now mainly agnculturists, ami are there- 
fore called Chnsa Khandaits. luterniariiage between 
those sub-cUs^os is not impo'^sible, but is very rare in 
practice Intiniiiarriagc takes plaee ^oinetiincs between 
the Khandaits and the Karans of tlie Nului clan. 

Whatever their origin may have been, the Khaiidait'» 
have now very nearly the same jiosition as the Ihijputs 
The best Brnlnnaus do not hesitate to accept their gilts, 
or to minister to Ibinii n.s priests. The Khandaits do not 
take the sacred thread at the time prescribed for tlie 
Ksatnyas. Hut they all go through the ceremony at 
the timo of their marriage, and their higher idasses 
retain the thread for over as the twice-horn castes are 
required by the Sluistras to do. With regard to the 
Chasa Khandait, it is said that they tlirow away the 
jUTieo on the fourth day after marriage. There is a class 
of Khandaits in Ohutja Nagj)ore who are called Ohota 
Khandaits. They are in the habit of eating fowls and 
drinking spirits. The Brahmans regard them thereiore 
( 147 ) 
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as an imclcnn cnsto, and ivill not take even a drink of 
^vator from their hands. The usual titles of the Khan- 
daits of Orissa arc as stated below ; — 

1. Dasha, Tiiter, 

3. Bahiibalen<1m, lAkn tJm god Indta in ttirmigih of orw, 

3. Dakhm Rabat, South gate, 

4. Danhank, StoUttiH at the gaU. 

5. (^aih Nayaka, Cwnmander <jf thsfoH. 

0. Hati, ElepMnU 
7. Jena. 

M. Maharath oi Maharathi, Oteat ChartoU^r* 

9. Malla, Wrestler. 

10 Man^araj 
11. Na>aka, Liader. 

13. Potirliim Rabat, Wsst gate 

13. Prahamj 

14. Kana Siiiha, Lioh of the JtghL 

1. ). Rout 
10. Kui 

17 Samanta, Ojneer 

IS Hanura Lion of thejighl 

19 Spiiapati, fipiural, 

Sinlia, Lion, 

31. UtUia Rabat, North gale 



CHAP. V.— THE MAEATTA 

The Marattas arc tho military caste of the lilaha- 
ratta country. Their position in the Hiiulii (M<te 
system was orij^nally not a very hij;h one, and (^vcmi 
now it is not exactly tho same as that of the Ihijpiits oi 
Northern India. But tho political importance acquired 
by them, since tho time of Bivaji, wlio was a menifier oi 
their community, has enabled thorn to iorni cunnoi*- 
tion by marriage with many of tho superior Itajput 
families, and they may be now regarded as an luLerioi 
clan of the Bajput caste. The lower classes of the 
Marattas do not go through the ceremony of the Upa- 
nayano, or investiture with the thread. But they take 
it it at the time of their marriage, and are not hold to 
be altogother debarred from its us(^ Their right to 
bo reckoned as Ksatriyas is recognised by tho Brah- 
mans in various other ways. Even tho most orthodox 
Brahmans do not hesitate to accept their gifts, or to 
minister to them as pnests. Tho only ground on which 
they may be regarded as an inferior caste is tho fact 
tliat they eat fowls. But in no part of the* (*ountry 
are tho military castes very puritanic in their diet. 

The Marattas have two main divisions among them. 
The branch called tho “ seven families ” has a 'superior 
status. The great Sivap, and the Uajas of Nagiioro 
and Tanjore wore members of this division. Tho 

seven families ” are — 

1. Bhonslay. 5, Oiijar (not the namo os 

2. Mohita. thoaeof Gujrat.) 

3. Birkhe. 6. Nimbalkoar. 

4. Akin Boo. 7. Ghorepore. 

( 149 ) 
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There is another division among the Marattas called 
the ninety-six fainilios.” TliO'^e have an inferior 
status. The Mahanijus of (Tnulior and Baroda are of 
this class. Tlie inferior Murattus an* usually employed 
by the superior castes as iloniC'^tic servants. The 
Maratta tribe is not to be conloundod with tlie tribe 
called Mahars who SCI ve as \illagc natchincn and also 
practise the art of weaving. The l\Iabars are an un- 
clean tribe, while the Maiiittas .ii(> certainly a clean 
caste. The name of the Maratta i ountry seems to be 
derived from that of the Maratta tube. 



CHAP VI— THE NAIRS OF MALABAR 
TRAVANCORE AND COCHIN 


The Nairs of Malabar ami Travancoro arc more a 
tribe than a casto. They are generally s^aul to be .ill 
Sudras, and they ha\c among tlieni a large nuiiiliei ot 
sections pursuing diifeicnt a\ocations, iroin that of tlu^ 
soldier to the iiio<t degrading forms ot inenitil ^^erMce 
The last Census includes thiwn among the iinlitiiry and 
dominant castes, anti as the Maharaja ot TraAancore is a 
Nair, I do not see any strong reason to give the trilie a 
diiierent place iii the caste sy'^tein. The Naus hll^c 
among them many who are well educated^ and who 
hold very high positions in the service ot (Tovtsiimeni 
and in the liberal prufessiun"*. The caste ot 

these is similar to that of the T\a\a^tLas of Northern 
India. But there are some sections among the Nair^ 
whoso usual oecu])ation is meiiMl woik« and the starn^ 
of the entire body ot the Nairs cannot be >aul to be 
the same as that of the v\ riter ca'^tes. The following 
are the names of the dtHereut sections of the Nair-^ — 

1. Valoima. First in rank. 

2. Keratin 

3 llakai'a 

4. 81irubak.iira. 

5. Faiula Maiif^lam. 

6. Tamitipaudam 

7. Fahphani, Bearera or servants to tho Namburi Brah- 

mans 

8. Bhakaiilar 01 * VoUkaudii Oilnion. 

9. Fiilikai or Andain Nana PotrcMN 

10. Volathatlam or Knnkulai. Washermen for Brahmans 

and NairSi 

( 151 ) 
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11. Ftoriarl or Yelakaihom. Harbors for Brahmans and 

Koirs 

12. AmtachamaTar. Menial servants to Brahmans and 

Rairs 

13. Tcflachairai or Yorma. Cowherds. 

14. Knlata or Velur. 

15. Yahlmi. Merchants. 

16. Udatu. Boatmen. 

The peculiarities in the social constitution and in the 
muma| 2 re laws of the Nairs have been described already. 
See p. 107, ante. Their unique customs and laws are 
the outcome of the undue advantage taken upon them 
by their prie^t^, theNunihuri Bnihnians. The nominal 
marriage which every N.air girl has to go through with 
a Brahman is a <!Ource of profit to the titular husband. 
The freedom which is subsequently given to the girl to 
choose her male a<«sociatc from an equal or a superior 
tribe is also advantageous to the Numburi**. But the 
Nairs are being roused to tlie nece^ssity of better laws, 
and they ha\e of late lu'en demanding for special legisla- 
tion 111 order to get rid of their ancient customs, and 
to ha\o the benefit of such laws us are recognis^ by 
the Hindu Shastra^, 



CHAP VIT.— THE MARAVANS, AHAMDIANS 
AND KALLANS OF SOUTHERN INDIA 

In the extreme south of India the most important 
military caste is that of the Maravans. The Rajas of 
Ramnau, and Sivaj^anga are of this caste. The hoid 
of the Maravans is the Raja of Ramnad vrho assumes 
the surname of Setupati or “ Master of the Bndj'e/’ 
though it has been decided by the Privy (Jouncil 
that the shrine of Rameshwar belongs to its priest, 
and not to the Raja of Ramnad. The llaja. of Ramnad 
is, however, entitled to great honor from the other 
lUjas and noblemen of his caste. The Raja Toudiman, 
of Pnthnkottei, the Raja of Sivaganga, and the eighteen 
chiefs of the Tanjore country inu»t stand before him 
with the palms of their hands joined togetlicr. The 
chiefs of Tinnovcily, such as Kataboma Nayakkan, 
of Fanjala Kurcichi, Senimah Nayakkan, of Kndal 
Knndei, and the Tokala Totiyans being all of inferior 
caste, should prostrate themselves at full length before 
the Setupati, and after rising must stand and not be 
seated.”* 

The Maravans are said to bo in the habit of eating 
flesh and drinking wine. But they are regarded as a 
clean caste, and the Brahmans evince no hesitation to 
accept their gifts. The Maravans allow their hair to 
grow without limit, and both sexes wear such h(>avy 
ornaments on their ears as to make the lobe reach the 


Kelson's Manual cfMadnrat Fart II, p. 41, 
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shoulders. Unlike the other races of the locality the 
Manivans are tall, well built and handsome. 

The Ahamdians cannot be regardc*d as a sefMirato 
caste. They are rather an inferior branch of the 
Marayans. Intermarriage is allowed between the two 
classes. The total population of the Maruvans is more 
than three hundred thousand. 

The Kalians have a very bad reputation. Their >er\ 
name implies that they arc a criminal tribe They 
have some lug men among tlicm. Mr. Nelson, m 
speaking of the Kalians, says : — 

** Tho bovhood of every Kalian la aiippoaed to he passed in arquir- 
inff the rudiiiicnte of the only professioii he can ho iiatiiraily adapted, 
namoly, that of a thief and rohhoi'j At fifteen he w 
titled to Ik 5 oonHidei*od as proficient, and from tliat timo lortii, , 
allowed to ifrow his hair os loiiff as ho pluasos, a piivilews domed to 
yonni^r boys At the same time, lie is uftuii rcwamwi for liis ox- 
ijononce as a thiuf by the h.'ind of one of his female ivLitions 

** Tlio Killians worship Shiva, but practise the rite of circumcision 
bku the Miihomedana ” 



CHAP VIII— THE PxVLIYAS AND THE KOCH 
OP NORTH BENGAL 

Thk Poliyas and tho Koch of North Bengal "Opni 
from thoir physiognomy to boa jMongolian lace. Tli«‘y 
tire now purely agricultural. But they may come 
within tho class Poundraca onumciatcd by Manu* 
among tho Ksatriya clans nslnccd to the condition ot 
8udras by not practi<«ing the rites prey'd ibed tor them. 
Tho Poliyas themsolves derive their cLi^s name from 
tho SansKnt word Palajpta winch means a iugitne, ’ 
and claim to bo fugitive K'jiitnyas di'giaded to the 
rank of 8udras foi th<' cowardice betru}iMl b}' them 
in a great battle wdiich took place at ''Oino "remote 
period of antiquity. The Koch w«‘n‘ at one time a mm v 
powerful tril)(‘, and tlunr kingdom exteiubsl o^e^ a large 
portion of North Bengal. Tho Koch Raias of Koch 
Bohar and Bipii are behoved by the Hnidu'» to bo the 
progeny of tho great God Siva, an 1 to ha\e thiee eyes 
like their divine ancestor. The notion is so deep-rooteil 
tliat it has not been eradicated even bv the constant 
appearance of tho present Mahaiiija of Koch Behai 
boibre tho public. 


Soo Manu X, 44. 
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The Aguris of Bengal claim to be the Ugra Ksa- 
triya casta spoken of in Mann’s Code X, 9. In Mr. 
Oldham’s recent work on the Mlinology^ of Jlurdwan, 
tfio right of the Aguri to bo reckoned as identical with 
the Ugra Ksatriyas has boon qncstionod. But Mr. 
Oldham’s theory that the Aguris are the product of 
illicit unions between the Kshettris and the Shodgopas, 
has been shown to bo utterly unfounded.* It can with 

* See the followinfr extract from a review of Mr. Oldham’s work 
which appeared in a rooont issue of the Eets and HauitaU 

liio theory that the Afriins are the product of unions between the 
Kshettns of the Bnrdwan Raj family, and the Sadgopas of the 
Gopbhum dynasty, does not appeal to m supported by any kind of 
proof, histoncal or ethnological Mr. Oldham says that his theory 
IS based upon admissions made hy tho AE;iiris themselves. But 
knowiiif' what wo do of them, it seems to us impossible that any 
of them would have given such a humiliating account of their ongin. 
At any rate, according to tho principles of the law of evidence 
rocognised by almost every system of jiirispnidcnco, an admission 
cannot be necessarily conclusive. In the ease under consideration, 
there are very strong reasons whv, in spite of Mr. Oldham's 
certifying it ae properly recorded, the bo called admission should 
be rejected altpj^thor The ground on which no base this view 
IS that there are among the Aguris many families whose history is well 
known to extend to a far earlier period than tho time of even Abu 
Roy and Babu Roy, tho founders of the Btirdwan Roj, Then again, 
the e^nic and moral characterutics of the Aguris clearly mark 
them out as a separate community, nnliko any other caste to be 
found in Bengal. Thoy are by nature, hot tomiiercd. and incapable 
of bearing subordination, while tho Kshettris and Sadgopos, whom 
Mr. Oldham supposes to bo their progenitors, are endowed by 
qualities the vory opposite of these. A Kshettri would do anything 
to secure the good graces of his master But a single word of 
comment or censure, though reasonablo and proceeding from a 
person in authority, would cause the Agiins' blood to boil and urge 
nim to desperate dera. The supposed admixture of Sadgopa blood 
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more reason bo soid that the Agaris are connected with 
the Aghari tribe found in Chutia Nagpore and Central 
Provinces. With regard to the origin and character 
of the Ugra Ksatriyas, Mann gives the iollowing 
account:— 

From a Ksafcnya by a Siiclra girl ia bom a creatiiro called an 
Ugra which has a nature imrtakiiig both of Ksatnya aud of Sudra, 
and finds \U pleasure in savage conduct— Manu X. 9 . 

The word Ugra means ^hot tempered/ and it is said 
that to this day the Aguris* character fully justifies both 
the name and the description given of the Ugras in 
Manu’s (lode. The Aguns arc now to bo tound cliiofly 
in the distiict of liurdwaii in Bengal. The majority oi 
the Bengali Aguns [iractiNO agriculture. But some ot 
them are more or le&s educated, and hold impopbint 
offices in the service of Government, as well as of the 
local landhoMi'rs. Buino of the Agiiris are them^ehes 
holders of estates and tenures of vaiious grades. There 
are many sueeessful advocates of the Agan caste prac- 
tising in the District C./Ourt of Bnrdwaii. 

The Burdwan Aguns appear to luive a higher cash* 
status than tho<tc ot other parts of the country. In the 
eastern districts of Bengal, Aguris are elasseil with the 
hunting and fishing c:i'^tc*&. In Burdwan the local 
Brahmans, who are mostly of a low cla^s, not only 
accept thcdi gills, hut (*ven paitakc of such food in their 
houses as is cooked by Braliinaiis, As to taking a 

with that of the Kiiliottii cannot account for those poculianties in 
the moral charoctor of their allegoil progeny, eveept on the theory 
that whoii both tho fathci ami the mother aic of a mild nature 
the child, hy some law of physiological chemistry, must bti fierce 
and hot tempcnMl. ^io strongest argument against Mi. Oldham's 
theory is affordcxl by the fai t that, unlike tlie other leading castes, the 
Kshottns rncogniso, to soiiio extent, then connection a ith thn bastard, 
members of thoir class The illegitimate sons of the Brahmans, 
Ka^puts and of even tho siiiierior 8 udra castes, have no recognised 
position whatever. The on 7 alternate o of tho mother and the child 
in such cases is to adopt t’ j faith of one of the Uttoi day prophets, 
and to bo membcis of the castcless Vaishiiaia comm unity Among 
theKshettns tho practice 18 very different. Then illegitimate progeny 
have a recognised though a lower status. They are «*allcd Piiriwals 
and oortainly not Aguris. ISce Iteu and Aiyyst, Feb. 10, 109a. 
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drink of water from the hands of the Aguris, the practice 
is not uniform. Some Brahmans re^^ard them as clean 
(uistes, but many do not. Although tho Aguns claim 
b) bo Ksatriyas, yet as they aro the oi&pring of u Sudra 
woman, they havo to perform thoir religious rites in the 
same manner as the Sudras. In practice also they per- 
form the Aiiya Shradh^ or tho first ceremony for tho 
henefit of tlic soul of a deceased person, on the thirty- 
first day aft(>r deatli, and not on tho thirteenth day as the 
true Ksatrnas. 

Tho Aguris are dividod into two main classes, namely, 
the Suta and the Jana. Tho Janas take tho sacred 
thread at tho time of thoir marriage. There can bo no in- 
termarriage between tho SuU and tho Jana. Thu Sutas 
are sub-divided into several snb-classcs^ as, for instance, 
tlie Banlamaiip a, the Kiisipnn,* the Clliugrninis, the 
Kiiragramis, &c. Intennarnago is wcll-nigli impO'^sibh* 
between these sub-castes, and they may be regarded 
se]>arato castes. 

Tho surname of the Kuhns, or tho noblest faimlies 
among the Aguris, is Ohowdry. The surnames of the 
other Siita Agiins an^ Santra, Panja, Ta, Hati, Gtiosli, 
Bose, Dutta, Hapa, Kower, Sainanta. Tho surname of 
the Jana Agiins is usually Jana There aro among 
them also many families having the same surnames as 
tho Sutas. Tho lato Balm Prataiia Cfiiamlra Hay, wlio 
made a great name by the translation and publication 
of tho great Sanskrit epic, Mahahharat, was a Suta 
Agun. Ho was not only an enterprising publisher, but 
a man of raro tart and grace of manners. The actual 
work of translating the Mahahliarat was donis by a 
young but gilted scholar named Kishori Mohan Ganguli, 
a Brahman of tlic Radhiya class. 

* Tho Bardhamaniyaa denve their name from tho town of 
Burdwan, anil tho KoHipurias from tho country of the Kaja of 
Panchkoto. I do not know where Chagram and Baragram are. 



PART VIIT. 

THE SCIENTIFIC CASTES. 

CHAP L— THE VAFDYAS OR THE MEDICAL 
CASTE OF BENOAL. 

Is tlio pnictioc' of IIiiulii niodieino w tlip 

speciality of tho caste Ctilled Viiidysis. In As«iam there 
m a similar caste, called the who have the «-aiiie 
jirivilcge. Bnt no such easto to be found m anv 
other part of India, ami, in the other pro\inee«, the 
Hindu medical scuMice I'l •studied and jiracti^sed by the 
local Brahinan^s. [n Bengal aUo there arc a fiwv Brah- 
mans who are Vaidya'^ bv profe^^.ion One of the great- 
est of these IS Han Nath Vid^'aiatna of C\ilcntta. He ha*- 
iiot only ostablwhod a large ]»ractiee bv his mar\elIoiis 
skill ill the healing art, but his mastery of Sanskrit 
medical literature has .ittrachnl roiiml him a erowd ot 
:idmiriiig pupils such a>s very few of tho«e, who are 
Vaidyas bv birth, can boast of. 

The Vaidyas of Bengal aio suppoM'd to be of the 
e.ist4‘ of mi\ed descent called Amlia'^tha in Mann's 
(lOde. Though this account of their oiigin is accepted 
by most of tho Vaidyas themsehes, yet, for practical 
purposes, their position in tlu* caste system is inferior to 
only that of the Brahmans and the Rajputs. A good 
Brahman will not minister to a Vuidva .is a jiriest, but 
even among tho Brahmans of tho highest class there 
arc very few who will liesitato to acci'pt a Vaidya’s 
gifts, or to enrol a momher of tho caste amoii^ his 
( ) 
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spiritual disciples. When there is a feast in a Brahman’s 
house, the Yaidya guests are made to sit at their dinner 
in a separate room, but almost at the same time as the 
Brahman guests. The Kayasthas neither expect nor 
claim such honor. On the contrary, the Dakshina 
Barhi Kayasthas of Bengal insist that^ as they are the 
servants to the Brahmans, they cannot commence until 
their masters, the Brahmans, mvo finished. The Raj- 
puts do not usually eat in the house of any Bcngsli 
Brahman, but when tlioy do, they receive generally the 
same attention as the Vaidyas. The only reason why 
the caste status of a Rajput must be said to be superior 
to that of the Vaidya is that while a Brahman may, 
without any hesitation, accept p gift from a Rajput and 
officiate as his jiriest, he cannot so honour a Yaidya 
without lowering his own status to some extent. 

The Yaidyas are, as a class, very intelligent, and in 
respect of culture and n^finemeut stand on almost 
the same level as the Brahmans and the superior 
Kayasthas. The majority of the Vaidyas, wear tlie sacred 
thread, and iMutorin pujas and prayers in the same 
manner as the Bralimans. From these circumstances it 
might be contended that they are degrailed Bralimans, 
but their non-Bruhinanic surnames negative that sup- 
position. In all probability, they are Aiiibastha Kayas- 
thas of South Behar. This view is supported by the 
fact that they themselves profess to be Ambasthas, and 
also by the circumstance that, like the Kayasthas of 
Upper India, the Yaidyas of East Bengal consider the 
taking of the thread as more or less optional, instead of 
rogaidmg it os obhgatory. Tho Vaidyas of the eastern 
districts do not toko it even now, and as to those oi 
Dacca and tho adjoining districts it is said that they are 
taking it only since tho time of the famous Kaj Ballava, 
who was one of tho most powerful ministers in the 
Court of Suraj-Dowla, and whoso ambition materially 
paved the way of the East India Company to tho 
sovereignty of Bengal. 
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The numerical strong of the Yaidya caste is not 
very considerable. In uie last Census their total num- 
ber is given as amounting to 82,932. The computation 
of their number seems to be correct enough ; but they 
have been most improperly placed in the same group with 
the astrologers, ezorcisors and herbalists, implying an 
insult which is quite unmerited, and against which every 
one, knowing anything about the importance an<l use- 
fulness of the class, must feel inclined to protest. If the 
Vaidyas themselves have not expressed any dKsatisfar- 
tion at the wanton attempt to humiliate them, made by 
the authors of the Census Reports, it ls perhaps the 
consciousness that the Hindu caste system, which gi\cs 
them a position next only to that of the Brahman^*, ]«» 
not likely, for a long time, to be affected by the jiat of 
a foreign power, however great it may be. 

The three main divisions among the Vaidyas are 
the following : — 

1. Karhi Vaidyas 2 Bangaja or B&renda Vaidyas. 

3. Sylheti Vaidyas. 

There is a class of Vaidyas in West Bengal called 
Panchakoti Vaidyas, who derive their name from the 
district of Bauch Koto or Fa(*heto now called Piirulia 
or Manbhoom. But intermarriages take place some- 
times between them and the Rarhi Vaidyas, and tlie\ 
may he regarded as a suh-chi'ss of the Rurbis. Tlie 
Byiucti Vaidyas form a distinct (dass, not only b\ 
their omission to take the sairod thread, but aUo 
by inicrmarruige with Kayasths and c\en low ela^s 
Kudras. 

The following are the usual surnames of the Vaid- 
ysis . — 

1. Oupta. 

2. Hon Gupta. 

a. Barat 

4. Hen \ 

n V Those titles are common among the Kay as 

7. iSr. thoaaliio. 

5. Kakahit. J 
H, HC 


J1 
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in' Hindu titlw of honour common among the 

11 ftSJkr. / nchofevenrcacto. 

12. Khan. 1 

13. Mallik. > Mahomedan titles of honour. 

14. Majumdar. J 

Like the learned Brahmans, some of the eminent 
Yaidyas use as their suriiamfis such academical titles as 
Kabi Ratna, Kabi Bhnsana, Kantha Bhsirana, &c. The 
Yaidyas are the only non-Brahmanic caste who are 
admitted into the Sanskrit Grammar schools of Bengal 
for studying grammar and Itelles letires. Not being 
Brahmans, they are not allowed to s^tudy the Yedas ana 
the Smntis. But in respect of general scholarship in 
Sanskrit, some of the Yaidyas attain great eminence. 
The name of Bharat Mallik,* who was a Yaidya of 
Dhatrignun near Kalna, is well-known to every Sans- 
kritistin Bengal as a commentiitor on the MninlhaUtodha 
Vydkai*ana and as the author of a series of excellent anno- 
tations, road by Brahmans th* 'selves as a part of their 
curriculum, in order to bo lo study and enjoy the 
leading Sanskrit poems. The late Kaviraj Qangadhar 
of Berhampore was perliaps one of the greatest Sans- 
kritists of his time. He w as the author of a largo number 
of valuable works on ditferr subjects, uikI even the 
greatest Pandits of the couiuj^ used to consider him as 
a fooman worthy of their steel 

For professional ominenco and skill the Yaidya 
names now best known are the following : — 

1. Faresh Nath Roy (Renares). 

2. Govinda Chandra Son (Moorshedabad). 

3. Mam Mohan Sen (Calcutta). 

4. Dwarka Nath Sen (Calcutta). 

5. Bijoy Ratna Sen (Calcutta). 

Of these Faresh Nath, Govind Chandra and Dwarka 
Nath are the pupils of the late Kaviraj Gangadhar. 
Faresh Nath is perhaps the ablest and the most 1. ' 

among them, though his devotion to study and certain 

* Bharat Mallik has left no descondants. His brother’s deaoend 
ants are now living at Patilpara near Kalna. 
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eccentricities 'which prepossess men against him, have 
prevented him from being able to establish a large prac- 
tice. Among the Kavirajes of the Vaidya caste, Bijaya 
Uatna and Dwarka Nath have the largest practice in 
Calcutta. Govinda Chandra is a descendant of the phy- 
sician to the historical Raja Raj Ballava, and is himself 
employed in a similar relation to the present titular 
Na^ob of Moorshedabad. Mani Mohan is a younger 
brother of Govinda. He is a young man, but is vrell 
grounded in Kaviraji learning, as wcU as English medi- 
cal science ; and he is fast rising in eminence. He has 
perhaps the largest number of pupils next to the Brah- 
manio Kaviraj Hari Nath. 

In spite of the laudable efforts made by these and 
other gentlemen, belonging to the profession, to revive 
the cultivation of our ancient medical lore, Kaviraji must 
be regarded, to a great extent, as a lost art. A great 
many of the leading S.anskrit text-books on the subject 
are still extant. But 'So necessary incentives and 
facilities for studying thein are sadly vranting. In the 
absence of museums and botanical gardens ad^ted to 
the requirements of the Kaviraji student, the difficulties 
in his way are great. Until recently he could not get 
even a printed copy ^harak or Susrata^ either for 
love or money. That uifficulty has been removed by 
the enterprise of our publishing firms. Bat even now 
the only way to acquire a mastery of our ancient medi- 
cal science lies in being apprenticed to some leading 
Kaviraj, and to be in his good graces for a great many 
years. This is necessarily well-nigh impossible except 
for a few of the friends and relatives of the teachers. 
There are no doubt a good many Kavirajes who, in 
accordance with the time-honored custom of the country, 
consider it thoir duty to devote their leisure hours, and 
the surplus income for the benefit of their pnpila. 
But in the absenco of regular colleges and mnseoms 
it becomes very often impossible for them to give the 
student an exact idea of a great many of the drugs and 
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plants mentioned in their books. In practice, the Kavi- 
raji student very seldom studies the works of the best 
authorities on the subject. He reads a Manual of 
Therapeutics by some latter-day compiler, and then begins 
his practice. It is this system that has brought discre- 
dit on the Kaviraji science. There are splendid works 
on anatomy and surgery in Sanskrit. But these are 
neglected altogether. The Eavirajo’s therapeutics no 
doubt supersedes the necessity of surgery even in such 
cases as dropsy, stone and carbuncle. But the practice 
of therapeutics itself is impossible without a supply of 
such drugs as very few Eavirajes Ciin procure, or their 
patients can paj for. The majority of those who arc 
known as Kavirajes are thcrotore quite incapable of 
vindicating the value of their lore, and the votaries of 
the English medical science have succeeded in secur- 
ing tiio public confidence to a much greater extent. 
But the great Kavirajes, who have the necessary learning 
and stock of drugs, arc known to have achieved suc- 
cess in cases which the best English physicians had 
pronounced to be quite hopeless The very quacks 
among the Kavirajes often display very remarkable skill, 
in making diagnosis land prognosis, by simply feeling 
the pulse, and without the help oi any scientific appli- 
ance, such as the watch, the thermometer, and the 
stethoscope. 

The Vaidya seldom fails to achieve success m 
any line that he adopts. The name of llaja Ltaj Bal- 
lava, who from a very humble station became the 
virtual Governor of Dacca under Suraj Dowla, has been 
already referred to. Under British rule no native of 
the country can have any scope for the display of similar 
ability. But, even under the present regime, many 
Vaidyas have distinguished themselves outside their 
own proper sphere. The late Babu Ram Kamal Sen, 
who was the fnend and eollabarateur of Professor 
H. H. Wilson, held with groat credit the post of the 
Dewan or Treasurer of the Bank of Bengal. His son, 
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Hari Mohan Sen, not only held that post after his father’s 
death, but subsequently became the Prime Minister of 
the Jaipur Itaj. Babu Han Mohan’s son is the well- 
known publicist and patriot, l^orendra Nath Sen, the 
proprietor and editor of the Indian Mirror, 

The most gifted and the best known among the 
descendants of Ham Kamal Sen was the late Babu 
Keshav Chandra Sen. Whatever difference of opinion 
there many be as to his claaims to be regarded as a 
religions reformer or as to his capacity as a thinker, 
there cannot bo the least doubt that India has not given 
birth to a more gifted orator. Wherever he spoke, and 
whether in English or in Bengali, he simply charmed 
the audience, and kept them spell-bound as it were. In 
the beginning of his career, he rendered a great service 
to the cause of Hinduism by counteracting the influence 
of the late Dr. Duff, and the army of native missionaries 
trained up by him. Bubii Kesnav Chandra was then 
the idol of tlic people, as he was fhc h^te noire of the 
Christian propagandists. Ho was, however, too practical 
a man not to value the friendship of the ruling caste, 
and when Lord Lawrence, who was a man of prayer, 
became the Viccrov of India, he developed predilections 
for Christianitv nhich found expression in his splendid 
oration on Jesus Christy Euwpe and Asia’^^ By this 
move, he softened the bitterness of the missionaries, 
and at the same time secured the friendship of the 
Saviour of the Punjab. Thenceforward his leaning 
towards Christianity* increased, until it was actually 
apprehended that he was in fact a follower of Christ. 
Lord Lawrence left India in 1868, and in the next year 
Keshav Chandra visited England. He there professed 
such doctrines that he was allowed to preach from the 
pulpits of many Dissenting churches. The influence of 
Tjoril Lawrence, and his splendid oratorical powers, intro- 
duced him into the highest society. Her Gracious Majesty 
herself granted him the honour of an interview'. Before 
his de{iarture a farewell meeting was convened at the 
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Hanover Square Rooms, at 'which no less than eleven 
denominations of Christians were represented. While 
in England he spoke at upwards of seventy different 
public meetings to upwards of forty thousimd people, 
and created the impres<«ion that his religion was only a 
form of Christianity. This attitude he maintained with 
consistency till 1879, the year of liord Lawrence’s death. 
On the 9th of April in that year ho s])oke about Christ 
as follows in the course of an oration delivered at the 
Town Hall: — 

CtotlemeDp TOO cannot deny that your hearts have been touchod, 
conquered and subjugated by a superior power That power, ncixl 
1 tell you* IS Christ. It is Christ who rules British Iimia, and not 
the British Government England has sent out a tremendous moral 
force in the life and character of that mighty prophet to conquer and 
hold this vast empiro. None but Jesus, none hut Jesus, none but 
Jesus, ever deserved this bright, this preoious diadem^India, and 
Jesus shall have it. 

At this time the political situation of Keahav was 
apparently very embarrassing. On the one hand, so long 
as hord Lawrence was living, ho could not, without 
gross inconsistency and foifeiture of the estoein of the 
ex- Viceroy, betray any loaning towards tlie religion of 
his forefathers On the other hand, he had in the pre- 
vious year married his daughter to the Maharaja of 
Kooch Behar, and, as by doing so and countenancing the 
celebration of the wedding in the Hindu form, ho had 
exposed himself to the charge of inconsistoncy and ainbi- 
tiousness for secular aggraudiseinent, he could not but 
feel inclined to profess a liking for tlio'^e ionns. From 
the point of view of one wlio did not bcli<»ve in caste, 
and desirod nothing more than to destroy it altogether, 
the marriage could be held to be objectionable on the 
only ground that the parties bad not arrived at tlie 
marriageable age, according to the standanl fixed by 
ICeshav himself. But if the parties tlie in solves desired 
the marriage, as they certainly did, Keshav <*ould not, 
consistently with his principles, throw any obstacle in 
their way. Nor could he object to the form of the 
marriage which was also a matter entirely between the 
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bridegroom and the bride. But popular voice, in 
awarding its praise or blame to public men, is seldom 
very reasonable. The pro-Obristian doctrines which 
Keshav had been professing from the year 1866, and the 
church-like form of his prayer-house, had made him 
very unpopular among his countrymen. So the Kooch 
Benar marriage not only provoki'd open eomment*» ol a 
very strong character, but actually led to the '^ece^^Mon 
of the majority ot his followers. Keshav might perha,])S 
have prevontiHl thu split by the lino of defence, which, 
as stated above, was clearly open to him But he made 
things worse by declaring that what he had done was m 
accordance with thu order of God, communicated to 
him in some mysterious w^ay. Ho said : — 

Men have attempted to prove that I have been guided by my own 
imagination, reason and intellect. Under this con\iction they ha\e 
from time to time protOHted against my proceedings They should 
remember that to protest against the cause 1 uphold is to pi otest 
against the dispensations of Uod Almighty, the God of all Tiuth and 
Holiness. 

“ In doing this work 1 am confident I have not done anything that 
18 wrong. I have over tried to do the Lord's mill, not mine Singly 
I am not to blame for an> thing which 1 may ha\e done iindci 
Heaven’s injunction Dare yon impeach Heaven’s Majesty* Would 
you have me reject God and L’io\ideiice, and listen to >oui dictates 
in preference to his inspiration* Keshav Chandra Sen cannot do 
It, will not do it.” 

Such defence as is contsiincHl in tho above might «ierve 
its purpose in tho case of tho leadcT of a <ot of unedu- 
cated rustics. But in tho ease of Keshav Ghandra, w'ho 
had some of tho most cultured men of the metropolis 
of British India among his followers, it served only to 
shake their confidence in him all tho more. The party 
that ho had organised by years of hard work melted away 
in tho coiir*ic of a few days. He could hope to organise 
another party only by tlio more or los«s complete adop- 
tion of one of tho faiths of his ancestors. But so 
long as Lord Lawrence was living that was impossible. 
And even so late as April 1871), he spoke as a 
devout Christian in public, as would appear ft'om the 
passages cited at p. 165, ante. Lord Lawrence died 
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ill 1879, and the very next year Kcshav gave the fol- 
lowing certificate of good character to the Hindu 
religion ; — 

** Hindu idolatry xb not to bo altofretber ovorlooked or rejected. 
we explained aomo time affo, it reproaenta milliona of broken frafrmera 
of God, collect them togeraer and you got the individual Divinity. To 
behove in an undivided deity without reference to thoae napeota 
of hiB nature is to believo in an abstract God, and it would load us 
to practical rationoliam and infidelity. If wo arc to wonhip Him 
in all Hia manifeatation we shall name one attribute— Sarawatee, an- 
other Lakshmi, another Mahadeva, another Jo^fadhatii, Ac., and 
worship God each day under a new name, that u to aay, in a new 
aapoct.”— Nunday Mirror, 1880. 

This is clearly inculcating idolatry to its fullest extent, 
though the author of it is careful enough not to enjoin 
expressly the worship of Siva’s Linga, Kali’s ob*4cenities, 
or Krishna’s battalions of sweethearts. The pa<%sage 
cited above appeared in a newspaper, and was apparently 
meant only to prepare men’s iniiid for the coup detat 
that followed in 1881 under the name of New Dispen- 
sation. Ever since the Eooch Bchar marriage, which 
certainly required something like a Papal Dispensation 
under which an unlawful marriage might take place 
among the Roman Catholics, the word “ dispensation ” 
hud evidently taken a firm hold on Keshav’s mind. At 
least, that is the only explanation whiidi can be suggested 
of the name which he gave to bis new cnit. Its 
manifesto was in form addressed to all the great nations of 
the world, the chief burden of the document being an 
exhortation that they should loam to practise toleration. 
Taking into consideration, however, the events that 
immediately preceded it in the life of the author, there 
cannot be any doubt that it was meant only to cover his 
retreat to the fold of Hinduism, or rather to a ])Osition 
where he could organise a new party, without much in- 
consistency, and without losing the wrecks of his former 
party. My review of Keshav’s life has already been 
earned to a far greater length than what may be deemed 
proper in this book. I cannot carry the notice further. 
But what 1 have said will, I hope, suffice to form a just 
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estimate of his character and powers. His capacity or 
solicitnde to acliieve any real good for mankind may be 
doubted ; bnt there can be no question as to his power 
to dazzle them in a manner which is rare indeed, and 
the Vaidya community to which he belonged might 
certainly bo proud of him. 

Although the profession of the Yaidayas enables them 
to acquire both money and power in a fair and noble 
way, yet the Brahinani(*al ambition of playing the 
of a prophet is rather too common among them, and 
Keshav Chandra’s ease is not the only instance of such 
craving. Babu Pratap Chandra Majumdar, who was 
his colleague in his lifetime, and who i«(, or at least ought 
to be, regarded as his spiritual successor, is also a 
Yaidva, and possesses very nearly the same gifts as his 
late chief. Narhari Thakoor, who was one of the leading 
disciples of Chaitanva, and whose descendants are, as 
a result of that connection, now able to live like princes 
at Srikhand near Katwsi, was also a Yaidya. So is also 
the living prophet “ Kumar ” Krishna Prasanna Sen, 
who, by his advocacy of Hindnism and bis charming 
eloquence, has made himself almost an object of regular 
worship among certain clas<ios of Hindus throughout 
the greater part of the Hindi-speaking districts between 
Bhagulpur and Allahabad. His want of suffiiuent com- 
mand over the English language has prevented him 
from attracting much of the notice of the Englishmen 
residing in this country ; bnt the influence which he has 
acqnired among the half-educated classes in Behar and 
Upper India is very great. The higher cla>ses and 
especially the Brahmans, are soineivhat prepossessed 
against him on account of his caste, and the usual shallow 
philosophy of a stumper. The parade which ho makes 
of the fact of his being unmarried, by the use of the 
designation of Kumar ” serves to make him sometimes 
an object of ridicule. 

Though the Yaidya population of the country is. as 
already stated, very small compared with the other 
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leading castes, yet persons belonging to the medical 
elan are to be found in bigb positions in almost all the 
departments that can attract the intellectual classes. 
Among high officials, the names of Messrs. B. L. Gupta 
and K. 6. Gupta of the Bengal Civil Service stand 
conspicuous. In the legal profession, the late Babus 
Mahesh Chandra Chowdry and Kali Mohan Das ^bo 
were among the ablest advocates of the Bengal High 
Court in their time, were Vaidyas by caste. 8o was 
also the late Babu Mritunjoy Boy, who was the leading 
pleader of the District Court of Nadiya. Among the 
living Vaiclya vakils of the Bengal High Court, the 
names best known are those of Doorga Mohan Das, 
GKrija Bankar Majumdar and Akhil Chandra Sen. 
Babu Girija Sankai is a zemindar also Babu Akhil is 
a Vaidya of Chittagong. Among District (^onrt practi- 
tioners the most consiiicuous Vaidyas are Guru Prosad 
Son, Amhika Chandra Majumdar and Baikant Nath 
Barat. Babu Guru Pro««ad practwoa in the Distiict 
Court of Patna, Babu Amhika Chandra at Farulpore, 
and Babu Baikant Nath at Moorshedabad. The latter 
not only enjoys great professional eminence, but is the 
friend, philosopher and guide of the local zemindars. 

In coniioction with the Press ot Bengal, the name ot 
Babu Narendra Nath Sen, Editor of the daily called the 
Indian Jiirroi*, has been mentioned already. The 
weekly paper called Hope is also ediU'd by a Vaidya 
named Amrita Lai Boy, who passed many years of his 
life in Europe and America, and served his apprentice- 
ship in the art of journalism in connection with one of 
the loading newspapers of New York. 

The Vaidyas are very clannish, and, wlierevora Vai- 
dya manages to get into a high office, he is sure to in- 
troduce as many of his castemcn as ho can into the 
department. Babu Bam Kamul Ron, who, as mentioned 
already, was the Dewan of the Bank of Bengal, intro- 
duced at one time a very large number of his clansmen 
there. The East Indian Bailway office at Jamalporo is 
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porhaps still similarly full of Vaidyas, introduced 
through die influence of its late head clerk, Balm 
Madhu Sudan Iloy, the father of Babu Aiiirita Lai Roy^ 
of the Hope, 

The Vaidyas are a fast inoney-inaking, and a fa^^t 
money-spending, class. Even the poorest among them 
are usually quite above want, while a gn^at many ol 
them are in very oasy circumstances, either by the pr.ie- 
ticp of their profession, or by their success in oth(*r 
lines of business. But a Vaidya has very >eldoni a 
long purse. Ho spends whatever he earns in feeding 
his relatives and his pupils. The descendants of Uaj 
Balluva were at one time big landholders. But they 
have been ruined, and the only Vaidva /cmindars to be 
now found in the country are those of Tcota, Buni B.iu« 
lltijbari, Meherpore, and Agradwipa. Among thotradtsrN 
and shopkeepers there is perhaps not a single man ol 
the Vaidya caste. 



CHAP n —THE BE2 OF ASSAM 

Tsr word Be/i seems to be an Assamese oormption of 
the Sanskrit word *• Vaidya.” At any rate, the Bez caste 
ot Assam have the same position and the same functions 
as the Vaidyas have in Bengal, Like the Vaidyas, the 
Boz are an aristocratic and cultnrod class. Some of the 
Bez practise Hindn imsdicine in their native country, 
while a great many of them arc now receiving English 
odneation, and adopting one or other of the difFerent pro- 
tc'.sions which An* open to the higher classes of Hindus 
under the present riginie The late Mr, Andi Rani 
Bariia, of the Bengal 0i\ il Service, was a Bez. So is 
also Dr. Golap Cliandra Bez liarua, who holds at present 
the charge of a public hospital in Bi itisli jGuiaua in 
South Ainenea, 

The Be/ wear the sacred thread. 
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CHAP III— THE A8T110L00ER CASTRS OF 
BENGAL AND ASSAM 

In Bengal, the astrologers Ibnn a separate ea^te 
which has a very low position. In A>sam and Orissa tlie 
Ganakas and Nak^hatra Brnhniaiis, as they are called, 
are regarded as an inferior section of the su<ordotal 
caste, and not as an unclean non-Biahinauic caste aa in 
Bengal In otlier parts of Imlia astrology is practi'^ed 
by the Joshis who are regarded as good Brahmans. The* 
astrologer castes of Bengal are variously called Acharva 
lirahmans, Graha Bipras, 11ai\ agna'<, Uraliacliar} a^, 
and Ganakas. In all probability tlioy were Brahmans 
at one time, but have been degraded to a very low posi- 
tion by the ])olu*y of the superior Brahmans. Accord- 
ing to n text citoil ns authoritative b^ the Pandit*- ol 
Bengal, the astrologers are shoemaker!* by caste, and 
good Brahmans sometimes refuse to take c^cn a drink 
of water fiom ilicir hands. But, with an inconsistency 
which IS quitn unaccountable, the most orthodov Brah- 
mans accept their gifts without the least hesitation, and 
one of the greatest Pandits of Nadiva enlisted the 
Acharyas of tho place among his disciples — the connec- 
tion thus formed being still in existence between then 
descendants. 

Tho numerical strength of tho Acharyas ib very 
small. In the last Census, they were, it seems, includ- 
ed among tho Jotishis or Joshis, and tho total number 
( 173 ) 
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of the Joshis in each province is given as follows : — 

1. K.-W. Provinces 35,208 

2. Bennil 18,300 

3. Bomb^ 10,147 

4. Ceatral India 12, 2M 

Very few of the Achurya caste of Bengal have yet 
been able to distinguish themselves, cither by Western 
learning or by service under the British Government oi 
India. 

Ganaks of The Ganaks of Assam have a 

somewhat higher position in their province than the 
Acharyas have in Bengal, The usual surnames of the 
Ganaks arc Dalai and Bara Dalai and their total number 
23,739. Compared with the total population of the 
province, their nnmerical strengtli is not very incon- 
siderable. 
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CHAP. I.— THE KAYASTHAS 


Thu Kayasthas are fonnd iu almost every part of 
India. They are a very largo body ; the last Census 
gives the following figures regarding their numerical 
strength ; — 

Bengal ... ... 1,46S,748 

Aaaam S3,.?06 

N.-W Frovinoes » S!21,812 

Gentml India . • 74,471 

Kajputana . . 26,913 


Total 2,239,810 

The Kaya<ithas are de^scrihod in some of the sacred 
books of the Hindus as K^atriyas ; but the majority 
of the Kfiyastha clans do not ^^eur the saered thread, 
and admit their status as Sudras, also by the obijervance 
of monniin;; for a period of thirty days. But, whctlier 
Ksatriyas or Siidras, they belong; to the upper layer of 
Hindu society, and though the higher classes of Brah- 
mans neither perform their religious ceremonies nor 
enlist them among their disciples, yet the gifts of the 
Kayasthas are usually accepted by the great Pandits of 
the country without any hesitation. 

The literal meaning of tho word “K^yastha’' is 
' standing on the body According to the Furftns, the 
Kayasthas are so-called, because being Ksatriyas, 
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muBt be regarded as baying their origin in the 
of fa of the great god Brahma. real derivation of 
ic word is, perhaps, to be traced to the idea that the 
Brahmans must bo regarded as the head ornaments 
of the king, and the Kajasthas as ornaments for the 
arms. However that may be, the Kayusths have, from 
a very remote period of antiquity^ been recognized as 
the class whose proffer avoc4ition is to serve as clerks 
and accountants. The Brahmans excluded them from 
the study of the Sanskrit language and literature. But 
they learned the three R’s with great care, and, during 
the period of Moslem rule, mastered the Persian lan- 
guage with such assiduity as to make it almost their 
mother-tonguo. At the present time, the honours and 
distinctions conferred by the Indian Universities are 
as eagerly and as successfully soh^t by them as 
the Brahmans and the Vaidyas. As authors, journalists 
and public speakers they do not now lag behind any 
other caste, and, in fact, in some of the departments 
ct English scholarship they almost surpass the Brah- 
iiians themselves. In the field of journalism, India 
has not yet had better men than the two Mukerjis — 
Hansh Chandra and Suinbhu Chandra. But among 
pnblic speakers tho first to distinguish himself by his 
orations in English was tho lute Kayastha Babu Rain 
Gopal G-hoso, while amongst tho living batch of orators, 
the field is equally divided between Kayosthas and 
Brahmans. ^ The case is the same in the legal profes- 
sion. Of the two best native Advocates of the Bengal 
High Court one is a Brahman, and the other is a 
Kayastha ; while of the eight Hindu Judges ap])ointed 
to the Bench of the High Court of Bengal, since its 
creation, exactly half the number liave been Kayasthos. 

During the time of the Hindu kings, the Brahmans 
refrained from entering the public service, and the 

* See Yc^navalkaya, 1, 335. From the manner m which the word 
KSjaetha u used m the anrient Sanskrit works, it seems thst origin- 
all/ It meant a secretary, deik or sonbe. 
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E&]r^ihas had almost tho monopoly of tho subordinate 
appointments. Even under the McUiomedan kings, some 
of them attained very high positions, as, for instance, 
the Bangadhikaris, who liad charge of the revenue de- 

J artment under tho Nababs of Moorshedabad, and Uai 
Parlay Ham,* tho Prime Minister of Ah Verdi Khan 
Rajas Shitab Hoy and Ham Nurayan, who were Govern- 
ors of Behar, in the period of doublo government or 
interregnum which intervened between tho battle of 
Plassoy and the removal of th(9 Exchequer to < /alcutta, 
were s^o Kayastlias, Under British rule the Kayastha 
element has been predominating in all tho departments 
of the public service. In the United Pro\inces, Bengal 
and Behar, tho number of Klyastha ofKciiils ex(*eeds jier- 
haps those of all tho other castes taken togetlier. Th(* 
K&yasthas are said to be tho writer caste. But tlieir expe- 
rience of the ways of transacting public bu^iuc'is liu^ 

a nalified them for the very higlie'»t offices connected with 
10 civil government of tho country. They gencially 
prove oqual to any position m which they an* jilaeecl 
They have been 3uccesi!>iul not only as cleik*^, but in the 
very highest executive and judicial offices that ha^e 
vet been thrown o{ien to tho natives of this country. 

names of the Kaya^tlia Judges, Dwarka JSath 
Mitro, Hainesh Chaudni Mitra unci Giiandni 3raclha\a 


Ghosh, aro well known and respected by all. In 
the Executive service the Kaya'^thas ha\e attained 
the same kind of success. One ot them, Mr. H. 0 
Dntt, is now the Commissioner or chief E\(‘cutivc* 
Officer of one of the must important diMsions of Bengal. 
Another named Kalika Das I)atta lias been foi seveinl 
years employed as Prime Minister of the Kooeh Behai 
Hujs giving signal proofs of his ability as an administra- 
tor by tho success with wrhieh ho has been mauuginir 
the affiiirs of the principality in his cliarge. 


* Babu Gopal IaI fiCitra, |tho able Vice-Obaimian o€ the Calr.y 
Manicipal CorporaUon, u, ou bu mother's side, doacouded 
Bai Burlav. 

B, HG 
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CHAP II —THE ILAYASTHAS OF BENGAL. 

Thb Kayasthas of Bengal are divided into tfao foUow- 
inff clahses : — 


1. Dilksliina Rarhi. 4. BlreiiAra* 

2. Uttara Kaihi. 5. Sylhcti. 

3. BaDgaja. 6. Uolam or dave ESyutluu. 

For all practical purposes these aro separate castes, 
and intermarriage between thorn is, generally speaking, 
qnite impossible. 

§ 1 . — Tlie Ddlshina ItaTlds of Bengal, 

The Dakshina llarhis, or tlio Kayasthas of the 
southern part of Burdwan, nlfoct the greatest veneration 
for the Brahmans, and profess to believo in tlio legend 
tliat traces their descent from the five menial servants 
that are said to have accompanied tho fivo Brahmans 
invited by King Adisur.* The Dakshina llurlus are 
divided into three mam groups, namely : — 

1. Kalin. I 2. Bfnubk. 

3. Tho aeventy^two houBOs. 

n. The Kulins have the highest status, and they again 
'^aro subdivided into severad hypergamous sections that 
Kfifinve different positions for matrimonial purposes. The 

ally it. 


* See page 37* anU. 

( 178 ) 
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nsnal sximamos of the several sections of the Dakshiua 
Raxhi Kayasthas are as stated below < 



Surnameci of the Kahns among 

f 1- 

OhosO.. 


tlie Dakshina Karhi Ki^aB- 


IkiHU. 


thos. 

1 3. 

Mittra. 



1. 

Doy. 



2 

Datta. 



3 

K.II. 

2. 

Bumamos of the Maiilikas or 

4. 

I’alit. 


middle class D&kshina llarhis. 

5 

Srn 



6. 

Sinha. 



7 

Das 



8. 

thilia. 



1. 

Xag. 



2 

Soiii. 



3. 

Ill (Ira. 



4. 

Adit} a 



j). 

Aich 



0 

Ralia. 



7. 

lUianja. 



H. 

HmiIi 

3. 

Siimamcsof the important classes 

9 

Ihiiniha 


among the HO\enty tao families 

10. 

Nandi. 


of the Dakshina UarhiB. 

11. 

Kaksliit. 



12. 

('handra 



1.1 

Dardlian 



14 

Jlhadra. 



lo 

Dliai. 



16 

.Tis 



17 

S liii. 




Rahiit. 



1 19. 

Manna 


The rules which rcpuhito and determine the elepibi- 
lity of a K&ya'stha boy or {;irl for matrimonial ]nir]io*»e'«, 
are quite a** complicated as those of the Tlailii lliah- 
iiians. But while the sUtus of a Kuhn Ihiilu Bmli- 
mnn depends on his boin;r able to marr}' his daiinrlitcMs 
with Kuhn biide^rooms, the position of a Daksliiiia 
Barhi Kayastha remains intact only if he k able to 
marry his eldest son into the family of a Kulin of 
similar rank. A KAyastlia can give \\\< daughter to 
any one whether ho is a Kulin or a Mmilika. 

Among the Babus of Calcutta, the number of Dak- 
shina llarhi Kayasthas is far larger tban that of any 
other caste. The majority of the Dakshina Rarhis are 
Sakti worshippers of a moderate t}\ The deities they 
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worship mpft generally are Darga and Kali. But their 
orthodoXiTOombers follow the discipline imposed upon 
thorn by their Brahman Gurus, and they neither drink 
any Mnd of spirituous liquor, nor oat any kind of flesh 
excepting that of goats offered in sacriflcc to some god 
or goddess. Of all the classes of Kayasthas in Bengal, 
the Dakshma Rarhis have, under British rule, made 
the greatest progress in education, and in securing 
official positions. 


§ 2 . — The Utlara Rarhi Kayasthas. 

The caste position of the Uttara Rarhis, or the 
Kayasthas of the northern poition of the Burdwon 
Division, is the same as that of the Dak*)hina Rarhis. 
But the northerners do not piofess the same veneration 
for the Bi ahinaiis as the southernci*s. The former ojienly 
diny the authenticity of the legend which traces the 
descent of the Bcmgsili Kayasthas iroin the fivo menial 
servants of the live Bnihniaiis bi ought by King Adisur 
from Kanouj in the ninth century of the era of Christ. 
An Uttai.i llaihi very sc'ldom falls ]irostrate at the feet 
of a Brahman, and usually '^alutes the priestly caste by 
a curt pranam^ which do('s not imply much reverence. 

The Cttara Rarhis are mo'st nuunuous in the district 
called Birbhooin, and m the adioining portions of the 
IMooi’^hcdabad Di&trict. Koine tainili(‘^ of the same clan 
are to bo found also in the towns ot Patna, Bhagalpur, 
Dina) pur and Jessoie. Many of tlie leading xonnndars 
of Bengal, as, for instance, the Rajas ol Dinajpur, 
Paikpara and Jessorc arc Uttara liarhis. There was 
formerly an Uttara Rarhi family of zciniiidars in the 
listrict of JIalda who, for s<‘\45imI g(‘nei aliens, were in 
possession of the barony of liiiatia Gofialiiore, including 
a portion of the city of (toui*. No member of the com- 
munity has risen very higli m the service of Govommoni 
in recent times. But under the Mahomedan rulers of 
Bengal, the Uttara Rarhis held some of the highest 
offices. The charge of the revenue department was 
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aro 

3h- 

al 

m. 


then almost entirely in tlio hands of tho BaK© 
Mahasaya fiimily of Dahpara near Moorshodabai 

g reat vros their influence that when Hastings rt 
le Kholsa or Exchequer to Calcutta, he was ohi 
to place it in the hands of one of their clansmen, 
was also one of their quondam clerks. This man 
name was Ganga Govind Sing, became, by virtu 
office, the arbiter of the destinies of tho Bengal 
dars, and by taking advantage of Ins oppor 
made hiinsolf one of the richest landlords in the ^ ii, ^ r 
His master was perliaps too shr<!wd to nogociah* j. p ^ 
witii tho zcmindai-s, like Sir Thomas Kumbold ot 
He required an intermediary, and as Ganga 
was his chief fiscal officer, lie was deemed the be “ j ® 
for the office. Perha])s lu5 ac(|uired a great holu®^ 
Hastings by helping him in the prosecution aif 
viction of Nand Kumar. 'Whatever was the 
the undue favour shown to him by his master, hi 
was groat. Though serving under the iinmediatiy^ 
vision of one of the greatest satraps that Englai^ 
ever sent out to India, Ills confidence in the streii ^ 
his own position was such tliat he coinpelle/^°^j_ 
zemindars, whoso revenue he had to assess, to r" 

not only money which conld bo easily concealed, 
also sub<itantial slices of their e^^tates which conclusive?*’ 
proved his corrupt practices. The Baja of Dinajiuirf 
who was his casteman, was, out of jealousy, alxohitely 
ruined by him. Tho proud Brahman Baja Kii^lma 
Chandra of Nadiya was reduced by him to such 
straits as to bo obliged to beg ior his favour in the most 
humiliating terms ;* and at a later tnno Baja Krishna 
Chandra’s heir, Baj'a Sib (.'liandi'u, was compelled to bo 
present at the funeral ceremony of Ganga (Tovind’s 
mother. When Hastings was hauled up before the 


* The oncinal of this letter or rothor meniorondiim is nven In 
Devan Kartm Chandra Koy's history of the Nadiya Rajas. The 
following 18 a translation of it 

“ Mv son 18 disobedient, the Exchequer Court la impracticable, 
1 depend upon Chinga Govind.” 
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'V7orship mr -*^^'**'“®*^* to answer the charges of malad- 
orthodox corruption that were brought against 

them Govmda, as his right-hand man, naturally 

j J in for a largo share of the yituperative phrases 
excepv.^® genius of Burke could invent. Tlie great orator 
or him as the “ captain-goneral of iniqmty” 

tho Daks^® bioker-in-chief of briberjr.” Nothing, how- 
the ffre^ ** to disgorge the 

official acquired, and they arc Btul in the 

*^ou of his^ descendants by adoption, now called 
kpara Kajas.* 

The c. Govinda’s time no Uttara Rarhi has at* 

Kayasth*'^ position m the sorvico of Government, 
yi^gjQ^ighost officiiilrt in thoir class are at pre‘'cnt not 
But tlu . Subordinate Magistrates. In the legal 

for the Uttara Uarliis are as meagrely repro- 

dciiy various departments of the public ser- 

members of tlie clan who have any 


sorvanti aniount of legal practice arc Babu Surja 
from K® of the District court of Bhugalpiir, Babu 
A.n Narain, of the District court of Fatna, and 

of a B*’" ^mha, who is a barrister-at-law, and practises 
Si ourj- Court of Calcutta. 

iji*Ann>ng the Uttara Rarliis Rnlinism, or high caste 
^^tatus, ^ the result of having been originally residents 
T^iof some particular vdlagos in the Kandi Sub-division 
of the Moorshedabad District. Tlie names of these vil- 
lages^ are Kasorah, Punclitliiipi, Jajun, &e. An Uttara 
Itarhi Ghosh or Si aha is not necessarily a Kuhn. It is 
only a Ghosh of Uasorah or Pauchthupi that can claim 
a high position m tho caste. 


* Tho original home of Ganga Qovinda was tho town of Kandi, 
now the hood quarters of a aiiVdivisioii in tho district of Moorahe- 
dahad. When he hecamo tho l)owan of HaiitingSp ho bailt, for his 
Tostdenooi a palatial matisioii in (Calcutta, on the situ now occupied by 
the warehouses on the southern side of iteadon Hquare. Uis dcacenfi* 
ants usod formorly to be called tho Uajaa of l^ndl. But as Giey now 

usually reside at JMikpara, u tho suburbs of O^outta, they are also 
called Bajas of Fkikpaia. 
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The vsnal samames of the Uttara Rarhis are as\ 
below : — 


1 . 


3. 


BonuuneB of the Knlins | 2* 


SunumM o( the Mcond class/ 


Surnames of the third class 
called Kkporku or ono- 
fourth house. 


{ 


1. Das. 

2. Datta. 

3. SA^ittia. 

1. Das. 

2. Ghodi. 
H. Kar, 

4. Sinha. 


* are 
3h- 

vl 


§ 3 . — The Bangaja Kayastluis. 

The importance of this clan is not less than that of 
any othor class of Bengali Kayasthas. The great Pni- 
tapaditya, whose father had bfHin the prime minister of 
the last Patiin King of Bengal, and who at the time of 
the conquest of the province by the Moguls carved out 
an independent kingdom in its seaboard, was a Bangaja. 
For a time Pratapaditya defied the great Akbar, and the 
conquest of his kingdom was ultimately effected by Raja 
Man Sing’, chiefly through the treachery of Bhava Nand 
Mujumdar, who had been in the service of Pratapaditva 
as a pet Brahman boy, and who subsequently became the 
founder of the Nadiya Raj family through the favour of 
the imperial general whom lie had helped. The descend- 
ants of Pratapaditya are still to be found in the neigh- 
bourhood of his ruined capital in the Sundarbans. 
Though shorn of their greatness, they are to this day 
locally called Rajas, and possess very considerable in- 
fluence among their castemeii. The zemindars of Taki, 
who still possess some projierty, are the descendants of 
Fratapaditya’s uncle, Bosante Roy. The ancient Rajas 
of Bakla, which covered nearly the whole of the modern 
district of Bakergunge, were also Bangajas. So, too, 
were the ancient zemindars of Noakhali and Edilpore. 
Perganah Edilpore in Fureedpore is now in the possession 
of Babu Kali Krishna Tagore of Calcutta. 

The Bangajas arc to be found chiefly in the eastern 
districts of Bengal. In Calcutta they are not numeri- 
cally strong ; but are represented by such leading men 
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• Justice Chandra Mndhava Ghosh, who is now 
worshjf the Judges of the Bengal High Court, and Mr. 
orth<\}hQg}i^ who is now one of its loading Advocates, 
thoij^he usual surnamos of the Bangaja Kajasthas of the 

^^J'fferent grades arc as mentioned below : — 
oxr 

or f ^ 

, SarnameB of the highest doss of J 2 . Ghosh, 

t Bangaja Koyastuis. I 3 . Giiha. 

( 4. Mittnw 


Surnantes of the second class of / 

Bangaja KSyasthas. 1 JN^. 


Surnamos of the third doss of 
Bangaja KSyuthas. 


1. Adhya. 

2. Ankiir. 

3. Bh.ulro. 

4. Bishnu. 

5. Chandra. 
^ Baa. 

7. Bob. 

8. Bhar. 

0. Kar. 

lOti Kundu. 

11. Handa. 

12. Nandu 

13. Pal. 

14. Fdit. 

15. Raha. 

IG. Bakshit. 

17. Son. 

18. Sinha. 

19. Som. 


§ 4 . — TJie Bcb*endra Kdyaathain 

The Barendra Kayasthas do not differ from the other 
classes of Bengali Kayastlias either in cnitnro or in 
respect of casto status. The usual surnames of the 
several grades of Barondros are as stated below 


First dasB 

SeoonddasB 


f 1. Chakl. 
,< 2. Bas. 

( 3. NandL 
f 1. Batta. 
1 2. Deb. 

1 3. Nag. 

I 4. Sinha. 
f 1. Bam. 

1 2. Bhar. 
'I 3. Gun. 

V 4. Kar» 


Third dasB 
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§ ^.—The Golam Kaijoalluu of East Berujal. 

There are many Kayasthas in East Benj^al who are 
called Golams or slaves. Some of them arc still attach- 
ed as domestic servants to the families of the local 
Brahmans, Yaidyos, and aristocratic Kayasthas. Even 
those who have been completely emancipated, and aro 
in the position of well-to-do and independent citizens, 
are obliged by local custom to render on ceremonial 
occasions certain menial services for the gloriiication of 
their ancient patrons and masters. * Some of the Golams 
have in recent times become rich landholders, and it is 
said that one of them has got the title of Uai Bahadoor 
from Government. The marriage of a Golam generally 
takes place in his own class ; but instances of Golams 
marrying into aristocratic Kayastha families are at 
present not very rare. The Golams aro treated by all 
the high caste Hindus as a clean caste. The Brahmans 
who minister to the ordinary Kayasthas as priests, 
evince no hesibition to perform similar rites for the 
Golams. The Golams of the Vaidyas serve also tho 
Brahmans and tho Kayasthas ; but tho Golams of tho 
Brahmans and the Kayasthas do not servo tho Vaidyas. 



CHAP III —THE LAL A K AYASTHAS OP NORTH- 
WESTERN PROVINCES, BBHAR AND OUDH. 


Thb Lala Kiiyastlias have the same position in Behar, 
N.-W. Provinces and Ondh that the several classes of 
Kajasthas, ^^pokon of in the lasl. oh.iptor, have in Bengal. 
The Lalas are, however, v(5ry much addicted to (Innking 
and gambling, and in theuc! respects tliey differ very 
inatoridlly from the Bengali Kayasth«is who, as moderate 
Kiiktas or bigoted Vislinu\itcs, are mostly teetotalers. 
The Kayasthas of Hindustan proper are divided into 
the following classes : — 


1, Snvastas. 

2. Karana 

а. Ambasta. 

4. Sakya 8eni. 

5. Kula Sreshti. 

б. Bhatuagari. 


7. Uaihuri. 

K Surya OhajOt 
9 Balmiki. 

10. Aatania. 

11. Niipuno. 

12. Gour. 

13. Unai. 


l\Iembers of these different clans may eat together 
and smoke from the same pipe. But intermarriage 
between them is impossible, and they must be regarded 
as separate castes having only a similar status. The 
usual surnames of the Lala Kayasthas are : Das, Lai, 
Itai, Bahaya and Sing. 


§ 1 . — The Sfimeta Kayasthas. 

The Srivastis derive their name from the ancient 
city of Srivasta, which was the capital of the king- 
dom of Uttara Koshala, and which has been identified 

( 186 ) 
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with a place called at present Sahet Mahet * in the 
district of Gonda. The Srivasta Kayasthas are a very 
numerons bocfy, and are to bo fonnd in every part of 
the United rrovinces, Bohar and Oudh. Some of 
the Srivastis take the sacrod thread, and some do not. 
Those who take the thread are teetotalers and vegetari- 
ans, The rest indulge in flesh meat and strong drink. 
It is said that the Srivastis are all of the Kasyapa Gotra. 
But if they arc Sudrns then they do not violate any 
rule of the Shastras by marrying within their Gotra 
as they are necessarily obliged to do. There are, how- 
ever, some other pociiliantios in the marriage customs 
of the Sriva‘*tis which cannot but bo held ta be incon^^is- 
tent with the law of tlu; Hindu Shastras on the subject. 
For instance, it is said that, ns among some of the 
Raipuis and Kulwars, among tho Si ivnsta Ka^ n««tba<. a 
marriage may take place between n boy and a girl even 
whore the bride is older m age. The following sur- 
names are assumed by some of the Srivastis : — 

1. Akhori (litoittlly a man of letters”). 

2. Amodha 

3. Qanonfco (a lawyer). 

4. Mnhtavi. 

6. Bhown. 

Among tho Kayasthas of Upper India, the easte 
sLitns of a family depends usually upon the ofliciat 
position held by their ancestors iii the s^erviee ot the 
former rulers of tho country. Tho descentlants of the 
Pntwaris or village accountants have generally the 
lowest position. Tlie four leading Snvasti families of 
Behar are the following : — 

1. Thefamilyof theRajosiof Tillotliu in the District of Arrali. 

2. The family of Kaja Jinjcsi i Pro^iul of Siirajporc in Armh. 

3. The faiuiiv of tho HajfU of ^lisapore nenr Dinaporc 

4. Tlie family of tlio Siiader Kanaregos of Bakhn&t in tho 

DiHtrict of Moziitferpore. 

* For a full account of tho ruins of Sahot Mahot, and tho grounds 
on which they are held to ho the reiuaiiis of tho ancient city of 
SrivaMfa. seo Hunter’s Vol XU. p. 126. 

t Bakhra is in tho vicinity of the alto of tho ancient free city 
of Vauiiih, of Buddhiatie hutory. 
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The ancestors of those families held very high offices 
in the service of the Mogal Emperors, and also under 
the East India Commny, in the early days of its 
political supremacy, xho Sodisaporo family rendered 
very important services to the British Government at 
the time of the Sepoy Mutiny. Hio four families 
mentioned above still possess considerable local in- 
fluence, and among their castomen their supremacy is 
undisputed. The Srivasta zemindars of Sahebganj in 
the District of Oliapra have also considerable influence 
among their castemcn. The late Hon*ble Har Bans 
Sahoy of Arrah ivas a Srivnsti. So also is Raj Jai 
Prokash Lai, the present factotum of the Uaja of 
Domraon. 

§ 2 . — The Ambastha Kdyastlias. 

Mann gives the name Ambasth to the progeny of a 
Brahman father and Vaishya mother, and lays down that 
their proper profession is the practice of medicine.* But 
there is a class of K'lya^thas in Bchar, and in the 
eastern districts of the N.-\V. Pro\inces, who alone use 
that name to deMgnato their caste. Its derivation is 
not defluitely known. It is ([iiito possible that it is 
derived from the name of a Perganah iii Oudh called 
Amoth. The Ambastha Kaya^thas arc very numerous 
and influential in South Behar ineluding the districts of 
Monghyr, Patna and Gaya. Raja Rum Narayan, who 
was Governor of Behar, in the early days of British 
ascendancy, was an Ambasthi. lie has no lineal 
descendants, but his family is represented by some 
collaterals, of whom Babu Isri Prasad of Patna is one. 

§ 3 . — The Karan Kdyasthas* 

The Karan clan of North Indian Eayasthas are to 
be found chiefly in Tirhoot or North Behar w'here they 
ore usually employed as Patwaris or village accountants. 

* Manu, X, 8, 43. 
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Their position is inferior to that of the Srivastos 
and Ambastas. The Uttara Rarhi Kaj’usthas of Bengal 
claim to bo Karons. Tho Kanins of Orissa have no 
connection yrith those of North liehur. 


§ 4. — Tl\ia Sdkya Sent KdyaHluia, 

Tho Sakya Seni Kayasthas are very namorons in the 
District of Etawa in tho Doab, and arc to bo found in 
every part of tho Gangetic valley from llardwar to 
Patna. Many of the wealthiest landholders of Etawa, 
Eta and Fatchpore are Sakya Senis. Liko tho Sri« 
vastas they are divided into three classes, namely, Ail, 
Dusri and Khore. Thc'^e do not intermarry, and must 
bo reganl(‘d us separate castes. Tho Sakya Sems have 
a lower social position than the Srivastas. 

Raja Sliitab Uov» who was Governor of Bohar in the 
days of wliut is flailed tlm ‘Moublo Government,” was a 
Sak}a yoni. Tho follovimg account rogarding him is 
to be found in Macaulay^s review of tho administration 
of Warren Hastings : — 


A chiof named Sliitali Uoy had been intrn»ted with tho fjfovcrn- 
mentof Bohai. Hih \ .iloui and his attachment to the Enghdi hod 
moro than onre been illy proied. On that memorable day on 
which the people of i^itna eaw from tlicir walls the whole ai my of 
the Mogul Hcattercd by tho little ban<l of Captain Knox, the \oigo 
of the Drltwh eonqnorors ONHi^noil the palm of galHntiy to tho 
brave Asutic. ** I ne\cr,” said Knox, when he introduced 81utab 
Roy, covereil with blood and dust, to the English functionaries 
assembled m the factory, ''lne\cr saw a natnc tight so bufora." 
Bhitab Koy was invohcsl in tho ruin of Mahomed Khan, was 
removiMl fiom othco, and was ]i1ace<l under arrest 

The i^ioliiiioii completed, the double Guieinmcnt dissolved, the 
Company installcHl in the full soicreignty of Bengal, Hastings had 
no tnntno to tieat tho late ministers with rigoi Their trial had 
IhHiii put olf on larioiiH pleas till tlie new or^ni^ition w<as complete. 
They woi o then brought before a committee over which the Goicrnor 
prcBidod Shitab Key was speedily acquitted with honour. A 
lormal apolo^ was mat to to him for the restraint to which he had been 
subjected All the eastern maiks of respect were bestowed on him 
Ho was clothed in a robe of state, presented with jewels and with a 
richly harnessed elephant, and sent back to his Government at 
Fatna. But his health hod sulforoil from conhnement : his spint 
had been cruelly wounded ; and aoon after hu liberation ne died of 
a broJeen heart." 
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Tho late llaja fihoop Sen Sing of Patna was the 
daughter’s son of Shitab Hoy’s son, Kalyan Sing. Bhoop 
Sen left two sons named Mahipat and Hoop Karain. 
The lino of Maharaja Mahi])at is now re])reHented by his 
widowed dauglitcrdn-Iaw, Maharani l^kain Kuinari. 
Kumar Hoop Narain is still living, but is a lunatic. 
Tho family have their residence in the quarter of Patna 
called tho Dewun Mahallah. 

§ 5 . — The Kula Sreshti Kdyastlias. 

Tho Kula Sreshti Kftyasthas arc found chiefly in the 
districts of Agra and Eta. 

§ 6. — 21ie BhatimgaTL 

The Bhatnagar Kayasthus dorivo their name from 
the town of Bhatnagar or Bhutnor in tho Ilaiiuliiangar 
District on tho noith of Bikimeer. “Tliey are found 
in great numbers in almost ail the districts inhabited 
by the Gaur Brolimans, from Samblial and Moradiw 
bad to Agroha and Ajnieie. Thciy arc also scattered 
over some of the Eu'^tern provinces. The Bhatnagaris 
are not considered lery pure Hindu**, and arc more 
addicted to drinking than other Ka^iisthus But their 
official position in some places lias enabled them to 
acquire considerable influence. They arc the Kanangos 
of Gwalior and Maliaban in Mathura. Tho Gaur 
Bhatnagars are Kanangos of Munyohu in Jounporo, 
of Ohapra and Monghyr.* 

§ 7. — Tl^e Mathiivi Kaymihas. 

Tho Mathuri Kayasthus are, as tlieir name indicates, 
inhabitants of tho country round the ancaent city of 
Mathura. 

§ 8.— 27i^ Suryadliaja Kayasthus^ 

The Suryadhaja Kayasthus are to be found in tho 
Districts of Balia and Gazipur. In the Bijnour District 
the Suryadbajas claim to be Brahmans. 

* EUiof B Supplemental Oloeearpt p. 2fk 
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§ 9 . — Tlie Balmiki KdyastJuis* 

The Balmiki E&yasthas aro to bo found in Gnjnit« 
The lato Mr. Justice Nana Bhai Iluridas, of tiie Bom« 
bay High Court, was a Balmiki Kayastba. 

§ 10 . — The Ashthana KtLyasthasn 

Tho Ashthana Kayasthas arc to be found in Agra^ 
Balia and Gazipur. 

§ 11 . — The Nigama Kdyaeihae. 

The Kayasthas of Unao claim to be Nigama E&yas- 
thas. 

§ 12 . — The GaxiT Kdyaethae. 

Like the Gaur Bnilimans, the Gaur Kayasthas appear 
to have been originally inhabitants of tho tract of 
country now included in tho Delhi Division of the 
Pnn)ab. The Ganr K&yasthas aro to be found in almost 
all the Districts lying between Delhi and Patna. The 
Gaur Kayasthas of Azimgad aro chiefly Sikhs. The 
Bhatnagans seem to be a section of the Gaurs. 

§ 13 . — The Kagastlms of Uiviio^ 

Tlio Kaja‘*tbas of Unao are n very important commu- 
nity. Tliey claim to bo of tho Nigama class. There are 
many ciiiineiit lawyers and high officials among them. 



CHAP. IV— THE WRITER CASTES OP 
SOUTHERN INDIA. 


Ik the Andhra country, including the north-«astem 
districts of the Madras Presidency, the work of writers 
and accountants is done chiefly by the Niyogi Brah- 
mans. The Knniams of the province, whose caste 
status is similar to that of the KayastLas of Northern 
Indio, are also cmploye<l in simiLir capacities. The 
Karuams arc, however, a small community, and ns very 
few of them hav(s attained high positions in Govern- 
ment service or in the liberal professions, they cannot 
be said to be eq^ual to the Kayasthas of Bengal, either 
social^ or inteUectually. The Karnams take the sacred 
thread, but are regarded by all as ISudras. 

In Mysore ami in the Bntish districts towards its 
south and cast, the classes that are usually held to be 
entitled to the designation of writer castes, are the 
Kaiiakkans and the Shanbhogs. IntGlliHstiially and so- 
cially those are more like the Karnams, than like the 
Kayasths of Northern India. 

In the Dravira country, the Vollalars and some of the 
Vadiigas claim to ho Kayasthas, and though tliey are 
generally described as agricultural castes, they seem to 
Lave, in many respects, the same position as the writer 
castes of Northern India. Tlio Vcllalars are divided 
into two classes, the usual surname of om> of which is 
Mudaliar, and that of the other Pillai. The Mudaliars 
have a higher position than the otlier Vcllalars. The 
Mudaliars are found chiefly near Arcot and Salem. The 
( 192 ) 
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Vellalaxs, whoso surname is Pillai, are found chiefly 
in the - .cme south. Neither the Mndaliars nor the 
Pillais take the sacred thread ; but they are rej^arded 
as very dean Sudras, and the Brahmans accept their 
gifts without much hesitation. 

The Yadugas are not, properly speaking, a separate 
caste. In Dravira the name is applied to the Sudras 
of the Telogu country who have migrated, and are 
domiciled, in the Dmvira districts. The high caste 
Yadugas have the same ])osition as the Yelhilars. The 
usual surname of the Yadugas is Naidu. There are 
many well-educated men among both the Yadugas 
and the Yellalars, and members of castes are a*) 

numerous in the public service and the liberal pro- 
tessions in Southern India, as the Iv^'^a'^thas are in 
the same lines of busmobs in Noithern Bidia. 
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CHAP V -THE PHABIITJS OF THE BOMBAY 
PllEISIDKNCY 

The word Prabhu hteially means ‘lord* It is the 
oasto namu of a very small hnt im])ortant community 
found in Wo^torn India. Tludr total iiiiinher is only 
2D,5r>9 ; hut they are a Aery intelligent and ener- 
getic class. The two main bub-diviMons among them 
are tlu» tollowing : — 

1. Chandra Soni Prahhn— found chiefly noai Poona 
2 l^itaui Prabhu-^foiind ni J^ombay and (jiijrat 

There aic other cla^'ses of PiaMius besides these, as. 
loi iiisLince, the Donna Prabliiis, of (loa. The Piahlni^ 
wcai the sicred thread, and, claiiiiiiig to Ik* Ksitiiyas. 
pel foi in their poojas and pi avers in the sune manner 
the highest of the twicc-boni east(*s. ifevertholess 
they aic usually coii’^kIcmcmI to luvo only the same foot- 
ing as that ^\mLch the Kii\asthas ha\e in ^^oithcrn 
India. They held V(*iy higli othccs undei tlw* ]\[aratta 
kings. The great Suaji’s chief societal v was a Chan- 
dra Horn Prabhu, n.nn(»d Balaji Aii|i. whose iieutmiess 
and intelligenee are recoidod by th<* English Govern- 
ment at Hombav on an occasion ot liis being sent tliere 
on liiisiness/ Mulbai Khandeiao Chitna\is, V^ikil, dis- 
liict Amnioti, is a descendant ot I}.ila|i Aiiji. Two ot 
Lis other deseeiidants are now leceiving thou education 
in England ut the (*vpense ot the Mahai.L|a (xiiikwar ot 
liaioda. Sakharain llaii Gtipti, who was MinistCTto 


* 8cc Qituit Puffd Hidory of the A/ara/Aa#, Yol. 1, p. 201. 

( lyi ) 
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Raghnnath Rao, Pcshwa, and who suffcnid a cruel 
death for liis fidelity to his master, was a Prabhu also. 
One of his descendants is employed at present as a 
General in the army of 11. 11. the Maharaja Holkar. 
Rowji Appaji, who was Minister to Uovinda Rao Guik- 
war, and who aft(>r the death of his master liecame the 
most powerful man in the country and almost a “ King 
maker,” was also of the Prabhu caste. Rowji’s brother 
Babaji was the (Jommandcr of the Gtiikwar’s Oavalrv. 
Of the same caste were also Mnliip.it R.io, whu was 
Prime Minister to Madhoji Rhoiishiy, .mil Kn-hna Rao 
Madhav Ohitnavis, who was I’riinc Minister to Raghn|i 
Bhouslay II, ot N.igporo. The Hoiriilc Gaiig.idhar Ufio 
Madhav Ohitnavis, who is at pi(>s(*nt on the Lcgislatnc 
Ooancil ot India aa an Additional 3reinber, i« a grandson 
ol the Nagporc premier, Krishna Rao CliitiUMs. The 
Hon’ble (i. M. t’hitnavis is a voimg m.iii , but the 
ability and moderation which he li.is disphiied on ‘ome 
of the most trying occusioiia would do cicdit to m!ln^ 
a grey-lio.ided Oouneillor Ills brother, Mr i^hank.'ii 
11.10 Madlui Clnlnavis, holds a \eiy high position m the 
Oivil Service of India, being at present a District 
Magntrate and Oolleetor in tin* C’eiitr.il Proimee'^. Ot 
the other conspicuous names among the liiing member* 
of the Piabhu caste, the tollowing m.i\ be mentioned 
here : — 

1 . Dowan Dahadoor Liixman Jacianiiath V aid} a, of Poona, 
lat-e Dewnn of Hai oila 

2 Ran Hahadoor Vtwudov ALihadoo Somnath, Sii Soohah 
of K.iro<U 

d Rii>;1iou ith 81i 'o Rao Tipnavis, Sessioiia Jiul<;e, Bombay 
PiTsiilimcy 

4. Rao Bahvlooi Kindron Daji Adhioari Uuzoor, ALkOunt- 
lUit, P(»ona. 

5 Rao Bah.idooi Amu GoikiI Kotnal, Deputy Colleitoi , 
Hu rat 



CHAP. VI.— THE KOLTTAS OP ASSAM 

The Kolitas are fonnd not only in Assam^ hut also in 
the Southern Tributary States of Chutia I^agpore. Colo- 
nel Dalton de^^cnbcH the Kolitas of Chutia Nagporo as 
of fair complexion, with good features and well-propor- 
tioned limbs, and expresses the opinion that tliey are 
of Aryan blood wdtli a slight deterioration arising from 
intermixture with the Ic^s comely aborigines. The same 
remarks apply to the Kolitas of Assam. Th^ are re- 
garded by the best authorities as genuine llindus of 
^mixod descent.* 

/ The highest class Kolitas in Assam, called Bora Koli- 
tas, live chiefly by serving as clerks and accountants. 
Under the Ahang liajus almost all the Boia Kolitas 
were employed m the civil scrvieo of their country. 
Some of the high c]a«*s Kolitas practise trade. When a 
Kolita manages to become a big iiism, he claims to bo a 
Kayastha and takes the sacred thread. Of the inferior 
Kolitas, who aic mainly agricultural, many servo as 
menials in the houses of Brahmans. The Kolitas are a 
pure Sudra caste, and they are almost the only Sudras 
in Assam who are allbwed to enter the cook-room of a 
Brahman. Thero are some Kolitas who are artisans, 
bat their status is inferior to that of the agricultural 
Kolitas. Some of the Kolitas arc* now tlie abbots of 
the monasteries appertaining to a Vaishnava sect found- 
ed by an Assamese Brahman in tlio fifteenth century. 


Huntcr*B Imperial OtvzeiUter^ Vol. I, p. 350. 
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The usual surnames of the Bora Kohtas are Kokatia 
and Choliha, both of which have the same signification, 
and are the Assamese and Ahang equivalents of the 
designation clerk,” their liteial meaning being paper 
writer.” The surname of the inferior Kohtas is Kolita 
The Kolita population is more numerous in Upper 
and Central Assam than in the Surma Valley Of the 
253,860 Kolitas returned in As^am in 1881, 241,580 
wore inhabitants of the Brainhaputia Valiev Th<* 
Kayastha population of Assam is eontined mainly to the 
Surma Valley. 



PART X. 

THE MERCANTILE CASTES. 

CHAP T — Tllli BANTYAS OP BENGAL 

Tm? word Bamya is a corrupHon of the Sanskrit 
word (tamk wliioh means “ merchant ” The Baniya^ 
.ire certainly (»ntitlod to be rojrardod as Vaishjas. Bnt 
the Baniyab of Bengal do not wear tlu* sacred thread, 
and the bo^t of them are looked upon as inferior Sudras. 
Tlio Baniyas proper of Bengal are divided into two 
elassc'H, namely, — 

1. Snvama Ranika— ^Ul mcrMianfs. 

2. Gandlia Banika -spico merchants. 

Besides th(;s(3 there aro two other classes, namely^ tho 
Kaiisa Banika and tho Sankha BunlLi, whose profession 
anef caste names entitle them to some evtciit to ho rcganled 
as Baniyas, but who are not popnhiily taken to como 
under the catiigory. From tlie {)oint ol view of caste, 
tho Gandha Baniks, Kansa Baniks, and Sankha Baniks 
havo all a .higher position than Siivarna Baniks ; hut 
m respect of wealth, intelligcmco and culture, the latter 
stand on a far higher footing. There aro among the 
Sonar Baniyas a groat many wlio are big capitalists. 
These have very little enterprise, and generally seek tho 
safest investments. Tho middle classes among them 
have generally poddari shops in tho large towns where 
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they sell and buy gold and silver in tla* form of ingots, 
as well as in tlio shape of plate and jewcllciy The 
Gandha Bauivas form the majority of tin* grocery phoj)" 
kt^epers of Bengal. The Kansa Baniks ami Kankha 
Baniks also pursue the oeeiipations assigned to thcMv 
castes. There are many well-to-<le (K'ojde among tlio 
Gandha Baniyas and the Kansi Baniyas, but th(‘ 
Sanklui Baniyas are, as a class, very poor. 

§ 1 . — Surarna Baniks of BengaL 

The Suvarna Baniks are popularly called Sonar Ban i\ as 
They are a very intelligent and well-to-do hut 

they are treated as a degraded caste. The good Bi.di- 
mans do not take even a drink of ^vatcr from th<‘ir 
hands. Their spiritual guides are the (Uiaitanite (io'i- 
suiiis, and their religious services are perfoiimul hy a 
class of degraded Brahmans called Sonar Baniya Brah- 
mans. 

The Sonar Baniyas arc believed to ho very liard-li'^t(»ik 
and jiorhap^ tlusy are actually so in <‘ertam coiiccins ot 
life ; but tliey never deny theniM'lves any jici'^onal 
<*omfort consistent with their ideas ot ironoiiiy. Some 
of them live in palatial mansion^, and keep spkmdid 
eiiuipages. They do not invest much of their money 
for the benefit of theii souls in the next iioild, <iiul 
with the exci'ption of a few of their wealthy im*iiil)("i<, 
they very seldom incur any expenditure hy i\.iy of 
charity to the poor. As a class the Sonai IVaniyas 
are, by nature, endowed with very strong eoninyoii sense 
and sound judgment, and so they seldom tail/fo pro^pei 
in any line of business which they take up Though 
traders by caste, they do not take any / considoiahle 
*;hare in (dther the internal or the foit'igii traih* of 
the coiintrv. As alieady stated, tliere^ is i(*ry little 
enterprise among them, and a Sonar Bnuij'a i\Iio lia^ a 
long purse generally seeks more to eoiisone liis patii- 
tnony than to improve It hy risky speculations. 
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The free admission of all the castes into the English 
schools and colleges set up in the country, since the 
(*ommenceinont of British rule, has enabled many of the 
Sonar Baniyas to distinguish thenisehcs, more or less, as 
English scholars. The greatest among these was the late 
Mr. Lai Behari Bey, the well-known author of the 
Govtruia Samanta and the Folk Tain of Bengal. Babu 
Bhola Nath Chandra, the author of Travels in Lidia^ is 
also of the Sonar Baiiiya caste. I do not know any 
Sonar Baniya who has yet attained much eminence in 
the Bar ; but in the Judicial Service, there are many who 
hold very high positions. The most nohiblo among them 
IS Babu Bnijendia Kumar Seal, who lias now the rank 
of a District Court Judge, and who may ono day prove 
an ornament of the Bengal High Court In the Medical 
Service also there aro some Sonar Bamyos holding very 
high positions. 

The total Sonar Baniya population of Bengal is accord- 
ing to the lu'it (Vnsns 117,540 souls in all. They are 
divided into two classes called Stiptagrami and^ Ban- 
gaja. The usual surnames of the Saptagraiiiis are 
Mallick, Seal, i)har, Laha, Baral, Adhya and Sen. 
Very few of the<e titles aie pcciili.ir to tlio class. But 
the leading Mallic ks, Seals and Lahas of Calcutta are 
of the Saptagrami division of the Sonar Ihuiiyu caste, 
\Abandoned by the higher classes of Brahmans, the 
Sbnar Baniyas have naturally fallen into the hands of 
the (lhaitanite Gossains. The tisiohings of their spi- 
ritual guides have made them stiict ab'^tainors from an- 
mal foods^and intoxicating drinks. To tluit extent their 
religion has had a veiy wliolosomo influence on them. 
The inevitable result of Vishnuvite teachings is, however, 
to cause a relaxation of the fetters by which the noble 
religion of the primitive Hindu Rishis sought to enforce 
sexual fidelity, and it is said that by leading their fol- 
lowers to pander to them in imitating the alleged flirta- 
tions of Kri««hna, the (^liaitanito Gossains, and the 
Ballavacbari Maharajas are sometimes able to make them 
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wallow very deep in the mire of tho most abominable 

E ructices. But, though the ndigion ol tho (ros«<*iins may 
e calculated to corru])t the inondity of then followers, 
it must bo almost impossible for the teachers to take ad- 
vantage of their cult for tho gratification of thoir Inst, 
without losing the esteem of their di^ciplos >\hich is 
their only source of income. M<iny of the (lossains, 
whom 1 know, are themselves a ery good men, and the 
chellas being also very slirowd men of the world, the 
stories that are usually retailed about their religious 
practices must to a great extent bo quite without tunnd- 
ation. It is only when the ihella is a joiing widow 
without any near relation to protect her, that the spiritual 
teacher may find it possible or «<afe to corrupt licr. But 
even in such ca^es the ftos«.am is boycotted by bis 
disciples in a manner winch m.ikes linn very miserable 
indeed. Even apart from such cliecks, no class of men 
can possibly bo so bad as some of tlicir religions tend to 
make them 

The Sonar Baniyas are v»‘ry neat and clean in then 
habits They die^s very decently, and their style ot 
conversation very seldom betia\b tlicir low status in 
caste. Then ladies are generally \ery handsome. 

§ 2 — VVic Garulha Banil of Bentfcd 

Tho Gandha Baniks, though (Mititlod to be regarded 
as Vaishyas, are treated in Bengal as middle class Siidras 
from whom a good Brnhinan inav take a dnnk ot 
water without any licsitation. A Bialiman may even 
condescend so far ns to accept then gifts and officiate 
at their religious ceremonies, without losing altogether 
his connection with his caste. 

The Gandha Baniks usually live by keeping shops, 
where they sell spices, sugar, ghi, salt, medicines and 
food-grains. They retail opium and charas. But they 
very seldom sell ganja, except through a Mahomedan 
servant. Tho majority of the shopkoepc'rs of Bengal are 
either Gandha Baiiiks or Tolls. Theie are not, among the 
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Gandlm Banikg, snch big rapitaligts as aro to be found 
among the Sonar Baiiiyas ; nor such big tnid^^rs as among 
the Tcli'^ But, genorallv speaking, the Gandlia Baniyas 
are a well-to-do class, ^liey stick to the profession of 
their caste, and I do not know any monibor of the class 
who has obtained any University distinction, or has hold 
,iny high oHico in the service of Government. The 
Gandha Baniyas aro all, however, possessed of suffi- 
cient education to be able to keep accounts. Their usual 
v.urnauics aro Sinha, Uliani, Miillik, Do, Nag, Sadhu, 
Datta and Dbar. Their total numerical strength is, 
.leeording to the last Census, 12Si,765. 

The Gaiidki Baniyas live in good houses. But they 
very seldom sjiend much of their wealth in any other 
kind of pel ^onal comlort. It is very iiiiiisual for them 
to be dre^'seJ decently, and even the wealthiest among 
them gencTally Ino in a very shabby style. The 
Gandha Bani}.is spend very con^ich^rahlc amounts 
in Piijas and marriages. But in other n*spocK the 
priestly dass have vciv little influeiue on them either 
for good or omI. Their women liavc a very high 
clianictei foi conjugal fidelity. 
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To f^vo an oxlianstivo list of the several Baniya tribes 
and of their sub-tubes is quite ns impossible as the enu- 
meration of the se^eial clans of the Jtajputs and the 
Brahmans. In the Amah of Ihijasthan it is stated that 
the author’s dainn teacher, who had tor a senes of years 
been engaged iii compiling a catalogue ot the Baniya 
tribes, and had at om^ time ineluded in it the nami^s ot 
not less than 1,800 diffeient clans, was obliged to aban- 
don the pursuit, on obtaining from a brother prie«it, from 
a distant province, one hundred and fifty noiv names * 
(^olonel Tod’s teacher wms evidently contemplating the 
enumeration, not only ot the mam trihc'^, but of their 
sub-divi‘?ion'* in e\erv part of India, including (Jiijrat, 
whore the snh-diMsions among the Baiuyas are ns 
numerous as tho'^e among the local Brahmans. The 
main divisions of thoBaniyas are not (pnte bO numerous 
as tho statement cited above from the Annuh of Rufus- 
tAan might sugge-^t. The commoroial tribes best known 
and most usually found in Upper India are the follow- 
ing . — 


l Afi^rwilliT. 

2. OtMu.l1 (incliidinir tlio 8n- 
mills and Sir Siiiiials). 

X Kh.iiidolua1. 

4. Sriniah. 

5. Pulhual. 

6. Porawal. 


7. Bliatij.1 
S. Mahesri 
*). A;£i iliai I 
10 Dhiisiii. 

11. riii.li 

V2. It isto;;i. 
l.t. Kosai warn. 


Tod’s Annah of llt^a»fJian, Vol. 11., p. 1K2. 
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14. KoRaiidhan. 

15 Lohiya 
lU. Soniya. 

17. Hiiroi 8eni. 

IH Baiu Seni 
19. Baranwal. 

30. Ayoilhya Bansi. 

31. Juiflwar. 

22. Siahobija. 


33. Maliiiria 

24. Thu UaiH BaniyaS. 

25. Tho Kath Itaiiiyos. 
20. Tho Kaoniyas. 

27. Tho Jaiiarya. 

2s. Tlio Lohaiia 

;{!). Tlio Kt-wai 1 Baniyoa 

30. Tho Kunii. 


Of these the first ton are the richest and most enter- 
prising. They claim llujfiataim and tho adjoining tracts 
as their original homo, but arc to bo found in every 
part of Upper India, from tho Sutlej to the Brahma- 
putra. They are, generally speaking, very intelligent, 
and, although not posse<s*<iiig much of literary culture, 
their aristocratic appearance, cleanly habits, courteous 
manners, and capacity for every kind of business, mark 
them out as men of a superior stamp. They are all 
stnet vegetarians and abstauiors from strong drinks. 

The above arc tho chief tribes of Upper India that 
usually profess to be, and are recognizeil as, branches 
of the Daniya or mercantile caste. Among tho persons 
actually connected with the trading business of Hindus- 
tan proper, a very large number are of the Kshetri 
caste, who, as already stated in a previous chapter, claim 
to bo of tho military group, but who, as a matter of fact, 
are mainly cloth merchants In the Pun)ab, United 
Provinces, Behar, and C<ilciitta,the Kshetns nave almost 
the monopoly for the sale of all kinds of textile fabrics, 
from Casomore shawls and Benares brocades to those 
cheap Manchester dhotis which are now hawked in the 
streets of towns by tho shrill and familiar cry of 
three pieces to the rupee ; four pieces to tho rupee, 
&o.*’ The majority of the several gUlssos of brokers in 
Northern India are also of tho Kshetri caste. Among 
the sellers of food-grain<i, oil-seeds, salt, spices, &c., the 
several tribes of the Baniyas mentioned above may 
collectively form tho majority. But the number of Telis 
and Kallwars among them is also very eonsiderable. In 
fact, the Tells, whose proper avocation is the monufoo- 
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tnre of oil, and tho Kail wars who are brewers, claim to 
be Baniyas, though that claim is not admitted by any 
one outside their own spheres. 

§ 1 . — Tlie Agamdls. 

The Agarwalas, Khundelwals and Ossawals are tho 
most important classes of Bani\as m Upper India, and 
are to be found in every part of it from tho »Sutlej to 
the Brahmaputra, and even outside thc^^e limits. Tho 
Agarwals trace their descent tiom a Ksatnya king, 
Agra Sen, who reigned in Sii hind, and whoso capital 
was at Agraha, now a small town in the Fatehbad Tahsil 
of the Hissar District, Punjab, The exact date of Agra 
Sen is unknown, but some conjecture about it may be 
made from the tradition that his descendants took an 
important part m the struggles between Hinduism and 
Jamaism, and that many ol them were led to embrace 
tho Jama religion at the time. After the ca])turo of 
Agraha by Sahabuddin Glhori mil !)4,andthe di^per««al of 
tho tube in consequence of tliat disa'^ter, they renounced 
the military profe^^rion, and took to frade. 

There are a few Jams among tho Agarwals. The 
majority of tho caste are VishniiMtcs. Some of them 
offer worship to the shrines of Siva and Kali. But 
there are none among thc*in who can bo called Sivitos or 
Saktas. They all profi'ss great rc\crence for tho field of 
Kurukshetra and the rnor Gangc*'. They wor^^hip \erv 
particularly the goddess Ijaksmi, and celebrate with 
great pomp the Dnmh, or general illumination of their 
houses, in the night of the new moon in October. The 
Jain Agarwalas are chiefly of the Digamban order. The 
Hindu Agarwals profess groat reAorenee towards snakes, 
m accordance with their traditional ladief that one of 
their remote female ancestors was a Kag kanya, 
the daughter of a serpent king. In Delhi tlie Vaishna^a 
Agarwals paint pictures of the <%nake on either side ot 
tho outside doors of their houses, and make offering of 
fruits and flowers before them. A great many of the 
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Apirwals take tlie sacred thread ; bnt they consider the 
practice as optional, and not desirable for those whose 
pursuits or habits of life render it impossible to observe 
the rules and coroinonies prescribed to the twico-bom by 
the Shastras. According to the last Oensu‘<, the numer- 
ical strength of the Agarwals is os shown in the 
following table . — 

K.-W, ProTincea ... 311,517 

Bcnpil 19,297 

Central Fro\inccB 14,720 


Total, inclnd in;; the fiauros of other 
Provincos where they are found 354,177 

There are about 18 Gotras among tbo Agarwals, and 
they observe the rule of the Khastra'^ forbidding marri- 
age within the Gotra. Intermarriage is allowed between 
the Jainas and Hindus in their ca^te. Their widows are 
not allowed to re-marry. The Gaiida Ilrahmans usually 
minister to them as prie^'ts. They are all strict \ege- 
tanans and tectotilerN The illegitimate offspring oi 
the AgarwaN are not altogether witliout a caste status. 
Tliey are called Dasa, while those ol legitimate birth 
arc called Ih&a. 

The Agarwals claim to bo the only true repro»4entatives 
of the Arjan Vaisliya'<, and tlieir occupations lia\e 
throughout been in kcofung with the tradition. “Aft<‘r 
the' disper'^ion of tlie tube bj' S.ili.ibuddm Ghori their 
talent for busino^is brought individual meinlicrs to the 
Iront under the Mahomodan Ein[M*ror^ ot Delhi. Two 
ot Akbar’s Ministers — Mndhu Sail and Totbir Mai — aie 
Slid to ba\e been Agarwal^”* Ihit the majority of 
the caste have from remote tiiiu*** boon, and still are, 
employed in banking, trade. ])cttv nionej -lending, and 
similar pursuits. A fi^w are /emiiidars and holders ot 
large tenures ; but in most case*, tlioir eoimechon with 
the laud may be traced to a |»rofitablo mortgage on the 
estate of an hercditari l.indholdei, that landholding 
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cannot properly be reckoned amon<T the characteristic 
pursuits of the caste. The poorer iiKMiibers of the caste 
find employment us broker**, l)ook-k(»(»pors, touts, workers 
in gold and silver cnibrouliTj, and take to any respect- 
able pursuit except cultivation.* 

§ 2. — Tlie Ogsaicahj Srimals and Sri SrimaU, 

Though bearing dificrent designations according to 
the names of their original abodes, the 0'“*awals, SrimaK 
and Sri Srimals aic sill mcinbois of the same caste. 
They arc, however, not to confoundeil with tlie 
Srimaliswho form a distinct caste, and with whom thc> 
cannot lutonnarry. A vtuy considerable miinbcr of thV 
great Indian bankers sind jewellers are f)ssiwaU, and 
Colonel Tod cannot Imj \oiy tnr Iroin the mark in 
observing that half the mercantile wealtli of India 
passes through their liamls. In Kajputaiia the^- hold 
also very high oftie*'** in the ‘‘Onice ot Ibe local elncts> 
But 111 British India, wlu'n^ oiih the sulwrdinate 
ap[)ointnient3 arc open to tlie nati\(‘4 ol tlu» coiintr) 
there are seiircely liali-.i-Jo/en Os^awaK connected witli 
the jmblic ser\ice. The late Baja Si\a PiU'-ail, who was 
an Os&awal, held tlie post of inspector of Schools lm the 
North-Western ProMiices. Among the living otticials 
of the Ossawal caste, the only name goneially known i^ 
that of Mr. Bishen lliaiul, who is a J)ej)ul\ Colleotoi 
ill the United Pioiinces. In Uj |]iutanatlio sen ices 
of the Ossaw’alb aie better aiipieciated Fiom time 
immemorial they ha\o held there the highest oftiee^ 
connected with iiiuince and the admnnstiatioii ut enil 
justice ; and even at 'present many ot the loading offi- 
cials there are of the Ossjiwali clan. 'ITie juesent IJewaii 
of Udaipoie, Babu Paiina L.il. of that triiie ; so is 
also Mr. Nath Malp, tlio cliiel fiscal offittM of Jaipore. 

It IS said that there are a few Vislinii\ites among 
the Ossawuls But tbo majority of them arc Jains, anil 


Bisloy’s Tribe» and Castes of " »fjalt Vol. I, p. 7. 
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they spend vast sums of money in building and 
furnishing temples dedicated to their saints. The 
best and most ancient of tliose shrines are at Palitana 
and Girnnr. There are also a few roocntly-built 
Jain temples in Calcutta which are well wortli visiting. 
The Ossawals are to bo found in almost all the great 
towns of Northern India The ^Jagat Ketts of Moor- 
shodabad, whoso political support mainly paved the 
way of the English to the acquisition of the sover- 
eignty of Bengal, wore 0'«<.iw'als. That family is well- 
nigh ruineil now’, hut there is a large colony of Ossawals 
at Azimgungo near Moor<hcdnbnJ, wlio arc all very 
wealthy bankers and landholders. The greatest of 
these arc ilay Dhanpat iSing and his nephew Bay 
Chatrapat (Sing. The members of this family have all 
been very remarkable men as hankers and zemindars. 
Uay Latchmipat, tlie lather of Olmiiapat, was at one 
time involved in dittioulties which threatened his ruin ; 
hut his reputation for strict honestv, and bis skill in the 
management of his busine>s, enabled him to tide over 
the crisis with success, and to pay his creditors in full 
with interest. His creditors themselves oftered to forego 
the interest, but he declined to avail himself of the 
concession oven in the darkest hours of his peril, and 
now the credit of the family is established all the more. 
There was latidy a run on tlu' bank of Bay Dlianpat also. 
Some of his creditors tried to have him declared an 
insolvent. But he contested their proceedings, and in- 
stead of taking advantage of the law for the relief of 
insolvent debtors, he is, like his biotlier, about to 
pay the last farthing that he owed to his creditors. 
»Such integrity m actual practice lias ecrtainly far 
greater value than the olla podrtda of copy-book ethics 
and Macliiavelism for which the priestly class claim 
to be worshipped by their followers. 

The great defect in tlie Baninas of Northern India is, 
as already observed, their incapacity to march in advance 
of, or even with, the times. With all their wealth and 
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oa^odty for business they have done nothing whatever 
to introduce those new industries which the country now 
sadly needs, and which, after the experimental stage is 
over, are sure to be profitable. They work in the old 
grooves, or in lines presented to them ready-made, and 
th^ have not yet given any evidence of an aptitude tor 
organising new spheres of commercial activity. In 
this respect they are far surpassed by the Parsis and 
the Nagur Baniyas of Gujnit. Among our Ossawals. 
Agarwals, Khandelwals, Mahesris or Sonar Baniyas there 
is not a single name that, in respect of enter prise, can be 
compared with that of Sir Mangal Uas Nathu Uhai 
or Sir Dinshaw Manikjeo Petit. 

The Bhojak Brahmans minister to the Ossawals a*) 
priests in the performance of those Brahnianieal coro- 
monies that are not eschewed by the Jams. The social 
rank of the Ossawals is the same ns that of the Aga^^vals, 
and their gifts would bo accepted without hesitation by 
Brahmans of^all clashes. 

Like the Agarwals, the Ossaw'als give a rccogni''ed 
status to thoir illegitimate progeny calling them l)asn, 
while those of legitimate birth arc called Bisi. 

The usual surnsuiios of the Ossawals aio Chand, Da^, 
Dosi, Lai, Singh, Golecha, Ooogar and Nalaka. 

§ 3 — Tfie Khanclelwal Jiantt/ag. 

The Khandelwal Baniyas are not inferior to any ot 
the other divisions of the caste, either in wealth or in 
respect of refinement. They denvo their name Ironi 
the town of Khandela in the Jaipore State, ^\hich at 
one time was the chief city of the Shokhawati (Confe- 
deration.* There are both Vislmuvites and Jams ainoiig 
them. The Vishnuvito Khandelwals take the sacred 
thread. The millionaire Setts of Mathura are Kbundel- 
wals end of the Jain persuasion, with the exception 
of one branch only that has lately adopted tho Vislmu- 

* Seo Tod*8 Anndli of ^atthan, Vol. II, p. 
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vitc faith, through the influence of an Achari monk 
of the Bamanuja sect, named Bangaohari Swami. 
Mulchand Soni of Ajmero is a Jain Khandolval. 

§ 4.^ The Srimali JJaniyas. 

Like the Srimali Bmhmans, the Srimali Baniyas 
trace their name to the town of Sriinal now called 
Bhinal, near Jhuloro in Marwar. With regard to Bhinal 
and Sanchore, Colonel Tod says : — 

Theao towns arc on the hif^h roofl to Outch and Giijiat, which 
haa oivon thorn from tho most romote times a commercial oolebnty. 
Bhinal is said to contain iiftoon hundred houses, and ^nchoro 
about half that numliei. Very wealthy moAcuans or ‘mcrdiants’ 
used to reside hora, but insecurity both within and without has 
much injured these cities, the hrst of which has its name twd/. from 
Its wealw as a mart —Tod s AnntUa of ifegastAan, Yol. II, p. 

Like the AgarwaW, tho Snmalis give a recognised 
status to their ilK'gitimato oflspriug, and call thorn 
I)a«*a Sriiualis, while those of legitiinato birth are 
called Bisa. The latter arc all Jains. Bat among the 
Dasa Siinialis there are both Jains and Yishnuvites. 
Thero arc many rich men among the Srimali Baniyas, 
as, for instance, Banna Lai Johori, tho leading jowollor 
of Bombay, and Makhnn L;lI Karam Chand, the load- 
ing hanker ot Ahnicdabud. Liko the Ossawals and 
tho Khandelwals, the Srimali Baniyas generally stick 
to their caste proiossion, and kcH;p aloof irom tho public 
services, and the practice of tlio liberal professions. 
There are, liowovor, some exceptions. Dr. Tri Bhnyan 
Da«i, of J unagar, is a Srimali. 

§ 5 . — The Palliwal Baniyas. 

Tho Falliwal Baniyas derive their name from the 
ancient comiiioroial mart of Marwar, about which an 
account has boon already given in connection with the 
Balliwal Bramhans.* Among the Falhwal Baniyas 
there are both Jains and Vihlinuvitos. They are very 
numerous in Agra and Jaunpui, 


* Soo page 68, qnU. 
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§ 6 . — The Porawal Baniyas* 

The Forawal Baniyas seem to derive their name from 
Pore Bander in Gujrat, and, it so then, they are Gujrati 
Boniyas. They are strong in Lalitpur, Jbansi, (ja\i npnr, 
Agra, Hainiq)ur, and Banda. Ttusy do not take the 
sacred thread. The Sriinali Brahmans tninister to them 
as priests. Mr. Bha^ Bhai, one ot the ^vealthicst 
bankers of Ahincdabad, is a Poiawal. 

§ 7 . — Tlw Bliatiyas. 

Liko most of the otlior Baniya castes of Ihijputana, 
the Bhatiyus claim to bo itajpats. But nhate\or 
ground there may bo for such pretension, tins much is 
ccrtsiin, that they have no connection whatever with the 
Bhatti clan of tlic Kajput tube. The Bhaiiyas deal 
very largely in the cotton piece-goods imported into this 
country from Mancho'»tcr. The last Census gives tlie 
following figures regarding thoir numcncal stnmgth 

Bombay ^,60S 

Punjab ... 23, (US 

Hcinde ... . . 8,491 

There is a large colony of Bhatij’^us at Karachi in 
Soindo. 

§ 8 . — T}ie Mahem Baniyas, 

The Mahesris arc a iiinnerous Inbc found in nlmost 
every part of the N.-W. Provinces, ]l<ijputana and Beliar. 
They arc to be found in huge numbers in Kagpore also. 
The majority of them are Vishuuvites, and take the sacretl 
thread. Tho number of Jams among them is not very 
considerable. Their name is probably derived from 
that of tho ancient town of Maheshwnr near Indore. 
But some say that their original home is Bikanir, while 
the Mahesris of Mozuffcrpoic tiace their name from tho 
town of Mahesha near Bhurtporo The well-known 
banker, Bansi Lai Abirchand, of Bikanir, who lias 
agencies in almost every {lui t of India, is a Mahesri 
So is Shevu Ham Khosul Cuund, of Jubbulpore. 
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§ Agrahari Baniyai. 

The Agraharis are found chiefly in the districts 
round Benares. Their ntiiuerical strength is slightly 
in excess of one hundred thousand. There are not 
many wealthy men among them. They take the sacred 
thread, and, like the other leading Baniya clans, are 
strict vegetorians and teetotalers. There are many 
Agraharis who have embraced the Sikh faith. There m 
a large colony of such Agraharis in the district of 
Arrah. 

§ 10 . — The Dhunsar Baniyae. 

The Dhunsars arc found chiefly in the Grangetic Doab, 
between Delhi on the west and Mirzapore on the east. 
There are many big landholders among them. They 
take thoir name fiom Dhusi, a flat-topped hill, near 
Kewari, in Gurgaon. They are all Vishnuvitos, and 
there are no Jams among them. They do not devote 
t.hcin‘'clves entirely to trade. In fact their chief pro- 
fesMon IS penmanship, and they combine in themselves 
the office-aptitiido of the Eayasth, with the Baniya’s 
capacity for ineicantilo biisincps. Under Mahomedan 
rule, they occasionally filled many high offices of State. 
Under the ])rcsent regime a good many of tlicm hold 
^uch appointments in the public service as are open to 
the natives of this country now. 

§ 11. — 'The Umar Baniyas, 

The Umars are very numerous m the tract of country 
between Agra on the we^t and Gorakhpur on the east. 
The Baniyas of the districts adjoining Cawnpnr are 
(chiefly Umars. The tribe lias very few representatives 
in Behar. They are usually recognised as good Vaish- 
yas, and their caste status is not regarded as inferior 
to that of any other Baniya tribe. They take the 
sacred thread after the death of their fathers, but not 
before. t 
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§ 12.-7716 liastogi Baninas, 

The Rastogis are very numerous in the Upper Uoab, 
and in almost all tho chief towns of the UnitiMl Pro- 
vinces, as, for instance, Lucknow, Fatelipur, Fsirak- 
kabad, Mcornt, and A/amgarh. Tho tribe lins a few 
representatives also in Patna and Galoiitt.i. All the 
Bastogis are Vaishnavas of tho Ballava sect Like tho 
Umars thoy take tho sacred thread after tho ileatli of 
their fathers, and not before. There are some wc.iltliy 
bankers among them. Even the poorest among tliem 
are generally found well clad. They have tlu' following 
sub-divisions 

1. Amothi— probably from tho Perfpinnah of that namo, iii 

the 8iiltanpore DiHtriot, Oudh. 

2. Indrapati- from Inclrapat, tho anc*ient namo of Delhi. 




§§ 13, 14 . — The Kamnmni and the Kasanadhan 
Jiani(/as» 

These two tribes seem to derive their names from the 
Sanskrit word kansa^ which means ‘‘bcll-inetal.” If that 
be tho correct derivation of their caste designation, then 
their original occupation was the keeping of diops tor 
the sale of those brass and bell-mctal utensils which 
are a necessity in every Hindu household. But as, in 
practice, thoy generally keep shops for tho sale oi lood- 
grains and oil-soods, it does not seem impos'^ible that 
their names are corrupted forms of Krishana Uau/l and 
Krishana Dhani^ both meaning the hnshunilinan's 
banker.” They are pretty numerous in eveiy pait ot 
the United Provinces and Bohar. Tho la^t Geiisus 
gives the following figures relating to their numerical 
strength : — 

Kaaandhan, 07,741->moBt numerouB in the distncta of Bamla 
and BMti. 

KasarwaDi, most numerous in Benares. 

The majority of these two tribes are petty shopkeepers, 
and the number of wealthy men among them is not 
very considerable. Most of them are quite illiterate. 
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A fow have education enough to serve as book-keepers 
and clerks in the offices of the Hindu bankers. The 
Kasarwanis allow their widows to re-marry, but do not 
recognise the possibility of divorce. Shopkeeping is 
their regular occupation. But there are a fow among 
them who practise agriculture. The Kasarwanis of the 
districts round Benares are chiefly Bam worshiprors, 
and are generally strict vegetarians and toototmerB. 
They, liow(»vc*r, oner worship to the Sakti goddess Bin- 
dh^a Basini, of Mirzaporo, releasing the animal which 
they offer, without slaughtering it. They do not take 
the sacred thread. 

§ 15 — The Lohiya Jianiyas. 

As their name indicates, the caste occupation of 
the Lohiyas is the sale of ironware. The numerical 
strength of the class is not very considerable. The 
majority of them are ViHlmuvitcs ; but there are 
among them some Jains also. The taking of the sacred 
thread is very rare among them. 

§ If ). — The SmuyaSn 

The Soniyas are dealers in gold. But the Soniyas 
of Upj)or India are not a very wealthy class like the 
Sonar Baniyas of Bengal. There are many Soms m 
Allahabad. Those of Benares profess to liavo migrated 
there from Gnjrat. 

§ 17 — The Sura Seni Baniyas^ 

The Sura Seni Baniyas evidently derive their desig- 
nation from the ancient name of the Mathura District 

§ 18 - — TIui Bara Sent Baruyas^ 

The Bara Senis are an important community. Thero 
are many rich bankers among them. They seem to 
derive their name from Barsliana in the suburbs of 
Mathura. At any rate, the clan is very strong in 
Mathura and the ^joining districts. 
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§ 19 . — The Baranwal Baniyas. 

The Baranwals are a nnmerons hut not a very wealthy 
class. They take their name from Barauy the old 
name* of Bulandshahar- They wore driven away from 
their ori;;inal homo by the oppressions of Mahomed 
Toglak, and are now to be found chiefly m Etawah, 
Azamgarh, Gorakhpur, Moradabad, Jaimpore, Ga/ipur, 
Behar and Tirhoot. They arc orthodox Ilindns, and 
allow neither divorce nor the re-inarriago of widows. 
Wherever possible they employ Gaur Brahmans as their 
priests. In Tirhoot they employ Maithili Brahmans 
also. They are mostly sliopkcepers. A few have 
taken to agriculture. There are a few big landholders 
and bankers among them ; as, for instance, Babn Bolaki 
Lai, of Monghyr. Some of the Baranwals take the 
sacred thread. 

§ 20 . — The Ayodhya Ba$i Baniyas. 

Like many other castes the Baniyas have a clan 
deriving their name from the ancient kingdom of 
Oudh. The Ayodhya Basi Baniyas are to be found in 
every part of the United Provinces and Behar. 

§ 21 . — The Jaisioar Baniyas. 

The Jaiswar Baniyas seem to derive their name from 
Ferganah Jais in the Salon Division of the Uae Bareilly 
District, Ondh. They are very numerous in the eastern 
districts of the United Provinces. They do not take 
the sacred thread. There is a branch of tlie tiibo of 
brewers called Kallwars in Northern India who pre- 
tend to bo Jaiswar Baniyas. The Jaiswars are usually 
to be found among the petty shopkeepers and pedlars. 

§ 22 . — The Mahohiya Baniyas. 

The Mahobiya Baniyas derive their name from the 
town of Mahob in the Hamirpur District. 


See Hunter's Impsmal Oasettssr^ Vol. Ill, p. 133. 
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§ 23 . — Tlie Mdhuria Bamyas. < 

A clan veiy strong in Behar and in the Doab. ^n 
Bohor they are the richest of all the local Baniya triheli^ 
There are many big landholders and rural bankers 
among them. They finance the cultivators of sugar- 
cane, and have almost the monopoly of the local trade 
in sugar. They do not take the sacred thread, but 
are regarded as good llindns of the Yoishya class. 
Tika Sahu, of Hansua Noagong, in Gaya, who was 
one of the biggest xommdars of the district, was a 
Mahuria. Like the Sikhs the Mahuris are strictly for- 
bidden the use of tobsicco, and a man detected smoking 
would bo expelled from the community. In all prob- 
ability the Mahurias are a section of the Kastogis. 

§ 24 . — The BaU Baniyast, 

These Baniyas are found chiefly in Behar. Like 
the other high caste Baniyas, they allow neither divorce 
nor the re-maiTiiigc of widows. A great many of them 
keep shops for the sale of brass and bcll-inehil vessels, 
i^omo of them practise agriculture. The Bais of 
Kumaon are a different clan, having the same status. 

§ 25 . — The Kath Baniyas. • 

The Kath Baniyas are found in Behar. The majority 
of them are shopkeepers and money-lenders ; but many 
have taken to agriculture, and work oven as landless 
day labourers. Some members of the caste have of 
late become zemindars. The Maithila Brahmans minish 
ter to them as priests. They allow the re-marriage of 
widows, but not of divorced wives. They burn their 
dead, and perform sradh on the thirty-first day. 

§ 26 . — The Ratmiyar Baniyas. 

The Baoniyars are found in Gorakhpur, Tirhoot and 
Behar. The local Brahmans minister to them os priests. 
They allow the re-marriage of their widows ; but not of 
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divorced vrivesy except with the permission of the Fan- 
chait. The Uaoniyars are not Vishnuvites liko most ot 
the other Baniya tribes. They rej^ard Siva as their 
tntelary deity, and like the Agarwals pay special rever- 
ence to Laksmi, the goddess of Fortune. The majority 
of them are petty traders and money-lenders. They 
are called also Konia. 

§ 27 . — The Jameya Bamyas. 

These are found chiefly in the Etawa District. They 
claim to lie descendants of Fralhad, who, according to the 
Vishnuvito legends, was the son of the inonshir Hiranyu 
Kasyapa, and was saved by Krishna him>>elf from the 
persecutions to which ho was subjected by his father. 

§ 28 . — The Loltam Bardyas. 

The Lohanas seem to bo allied to the Bhatya. They 
are found chiefly in Scind. The total Lohana popula- 
tion of India exceeds half a million. 

§ 2i ). — Tlie Bemri Bardyas. 

The Rewari Baniyas are a very small clan. They 
evidently derive their name from llowari in (lurgaon. 
Their usual occupation is the keeping of cloth shops 
There is a small colony of Rowari Baniyas in Gaya. 

§ 30 . — The jKiznu Bardyas. 

The Kanus are potty shopkeepers dealing chiefly 
in food-grains and supplying travellers with the requi- 
sites for cooking their meals. 



CHAP. III.— THE BANIYAS OF GUJRAT. 

The barren deserts of Hajputana are the principal 
homo of the Baniyas. In the oontignons province of 
Gujrat also the Baniyas arc very numerous, wealthy 
and enterprising. The Sriinalis, Ossawals and Khan- 
dolwals, who arc to be found in largo numbers in 
GujTiit, as in .ilmust every other part of Northern 
India, are, properly speaking, Banwas of Rajputana, 
and have been described alreimy. The main divisions 
among the Baniyas of Gujrat proper are the follow- 


1. 

Nagar ^ 

fl- 

Dana. 

7. 

Jharola. 

[2. 

Biaa. 

8. 

Sorathiya. 


Disawal 



9. 

Khatlaito. 

a. 

Porawal j 

[k 

Dosa. 

Bisa. 

10. 

11. 

Harsoia. 

Kapola. 

4 

Giiiar. 



13. 

XJrrala. 

5. 

Mocllu 



U, 

PatoUa. 


Lad. 



14. 

Vayada. 


Eoch of these sections has a corresponding Brah- 
manical caste who usually minister to them, and to them 
only, ns priests. For instance, the Nngnr Brahmans 
minister to the Na^r Baniyas ; the Modh Brahmans 
minister to tlie IVI^h Baniyas ; and the case is the 
same with the others. 

The majority of the Gujrati Baniyas are Vishnuvites 
and followers of Ballabhachari. The number of Jains 
among them is also very considerable. The Yishnu- 
vite Baniyas take the sacred thread. 
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CHAP IV --THE TRADING CASTER OF THE 
SOUTHERN DECCAN 

The cbiof trading castes of the Madras I’rosidonoy arc 
the Ohettis, Koniatis, Nagarhis and Lingait 13anijiga<. 

The wonl Clietti is probably alliod to the San<«krit 
word Sreshthi^ which means a nankor or a big merchant. 
The (!!liott.is of the Miulras Presidency correspond to 
the Baniyas of Nortliern India. The Chcttis aie divided 
into numerous clans between whom intermarriage is 
impossible. Like the Baniyas of Northern India, some 
of the clans of Uhettis take tlio sacred thread A few 
of the (/hcttis are vegetarians ; but the majority ot 
them eat fish as well as such flesh us is not torbiudon 
by the Shastrus. 

The Chcttis claim to bo of the Vaishya caste, and 
those of them who take the sacred thread are certainly 
entitled to be regarded as such. But the Brahmans 
of their Province look upon them as Sudnis, and an 
orthodos Draviri Vaidika will neither acce})t thoir gifts 
nor officiate as a priest for them. The originsil homo 
of the Natkutai Chettis, who form one of the most 
important clans in the caste, is Madura. They do not 
care for English education or for service under Gov- 
ernment. 

The majority of the Chcttis practise trade. They 
have all a knowledge of the throe R’s, and some of 
their clans stand next to only the Brahmans and the 
Vellalars in resjioct of litoraiy culture. Some members 
( 219 ) 
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of these (%ctti clans hold very high positions in the 
sorvLcc of Government, and in the lihoral professions. 
The total Ohetti pQpnlatioD is as stated below 

Madras ... 603,652 

Burma . 6,723 

M^ro .. 2,702 

The Ghettis are very nnmeroas in the town oi Madras, 
and in the Districts of Krishna, Nellore, Cuddapah, 
Komool, Madura and Coimbatore. There are very few 
members of the clan in Malabar or South Kanara, 
The trade of the Malabar coast is carried on chiefly by 
the local Brahmans and Mussulmans. The usual pro- 
fession of the few (]!hottis there is agricultural banking. 
“ They advance money on growing crops of pop|)er, 
ginger, turmeric and other jiroduco, superintend the 
cultivation themselves, and ultimately obtain possession 
of the land.”* 

In Mysore the Lingiiit Banijigas prepondornto over 
all the other trading castes. The Komatis and Nagartas 
are usually found only in the towns and practi^ng trade. 
Blit of the Lingait Banijigas and Telegu Bunijigas a 
considerable number practise agriculture, and arc re- 
sidents of rural \ilLiges. 

* Madras Rnjicrifor 1871, Vol. I, p. 143. 



CHAP. V.— THE MERCAimLE CASTES OF THE 
TELUGU COUNTRY. 

Thb raercantilo ctmtcs of the Telugu country arc 
called Komatis. They claim to bo Yaishyas, and take 
the sacred thread. They are an educated class, and 
count among their number niuny who have obtaintMl 
high University distinctions, and hold respectable posi^ 
tioiis in the liberal professions or in the 8er\icoot 
Government. Upon the wliole, the Komatis have 
almost exactly tlie same position in Telingdiia that 
the Baniyas have in Upper India. Tlio Komatis liave 
many divisions among them, of which the following 
are tho most imporkint : — 

1. Oavurl. 3. Bori Komati. 

2. Kalinica Konuti. 4 Bain Komati. 

6. Nagar Komati. 

Tho Gavuri Komatis have the highest position They 
are strict vegetarians and hv'tuhih'rs. The other Koina- 
tis are said to be in the liahit of eating hesh meat. In 
matters relating to religion, tho majority of tho GaMiri 
and Kaliiiga Komatis are Sankarites, and only a small 
fraction are either Lingaits or followers of Ramanuja. 
Among the Beri Komatis tho majority are Lingaits. In 
mutters relating to social distdplino, tho Komatis acknow- 
leilge the authority of tho spiritual successors of Bhas- 
karachari, who have their chief monastry at Gooti in 
tho Bollary District. Tho Brahmans minister to tlie 
Komatis as priosts without reciting the Yedic mantras. 
The Komatis now claim that they are entitled 
( 221 ) 
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to such recitation. The practice of marrying the 
maternal uncle’s daughter not only prevails among 
the Komatis as among the other castes of Southern 
India ; but where there is a maternal uncle’s daughter, 
a Komati has no option, and it is obligatory on him 
to take her in marriage. The Komatis soil confec- 
tioneries, and there is no separate caste in Telingana 
corresponding to the Mayara or the Ifalum. The total 
Komati population of India is as stated below : — 


Mndras 


287, 9S3 

H>(lrabad 


mm 

Alysort 




Total 

545,20b 



CHAP VI.— THE BANIYAS OF ORISSA 

Af3 in Bengal so in Orissa there are only two classes 
of Baniyas, namely, the Sonar Baniya and tlie Piitli 
J^aniya. The Putli or packet Baniyas correspond to 
the dandha Baniya of Bengal. The Sonar Baniyas and 
the Putli Baniyas of Orissa have the very same position 
there that the corresponding castes have in Bengal — the 
Putli Baniyas being regarded as a clean caste, and tlie 
iSonar Baniyas an unclean caste. As in Bengal, so in 
Orissa also, the Sonar Baniyas are richer than the spicc- 
selling caste. Like all the other castes of the province 
the Baniyas of Orissa arc generally in a far more ])ack- 
ward condition than the corresponding classes of the 
Hindu community in otlicr parts of India. The Baniyas 
of Orissa aie sadly wanting in both capital and enter- 
prise, and what little wholesale trade there is in the 
province is almost entirely in the hands of foreigners. 
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PART XL 

THE ARTISAN CASTES GENERALLY 
RECOGNIZED AS CLEAN SUDRAS. 


CHAP. L— GENERAL OBSERVATIONS. 


THOUGn in praotico many of the Baniok or Baniya 
clans, spoken of in the preceding chapters, are treated 
.IS having no higher status than that of clean Sndras, 
and though one of them, namely, that of the Sonar 
Baniyas is regarded as actually unclean, yet their claim 
to be reckoned in the third group of the four main 
Hindu castes biang undeniable, they are not included 
among Sudras in any Shastra, ancient or modern. The 
cultivating and the manufacturi^ castes are equally 
entitled to be looked upon as ^ishya according to 
the Shastric dofinitioa of the term ; but as they do not 
generally take the sacriid thread, they are all regarded 
<18 Sudras, and, according to a modem text, only nine 
of thorn, namely, the following, are entitled to be treated 
as clean : — 



7 . 

8 . 
9 . 


Tanti 

Mo<lakakara 

Kulala 

Karmakora 

Toll 

Gopa 

Barui 

Mab 

Napita 


Weaver. 

Confectioner. 

Potter. 

Ironsmith. 

Oil manufacturer. 
Cowherd. 

Grower of betel leaf. 
Florists. 

Barber. 
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This list does not include any of the chief agricul- 
tural classes, and omits also such clean artisans sis the 
goldsmith and the carpenter. In practice a fow of the 
other artisan classes, not included in the list of Kava 
Bayakas, are regsirded as clean Budras, as also the 
majority of the cultivating tribes ; while the Telis, 
though included in it, are regarded sis more or less 
undesm in practice. The manufacturing castes that 
are actusilly regarded as more or less clean are the 
following : — 


1. Tanti 

2. Modakakar 

3. Kulala 

4. Karmakara 
& Bvarnakara 

6. Sutrodhar, Sntar or Borhi 

7. Kaseia and Thathora 

& Kandu and Bbad Bhunja 
e. Dirji 


Weaver 

Confectioner. 

Potter. 

Ironsmith. 

GoldHmith. 

Carpenter 

Braziers and ooppcramiths. 
Gram poiclicis. 

Tailors 


To form an idcsi of the exact status of and 

other clean Budras, the reader should bear in mind the 
following rules of the Hindu ca^^te system : — 

1. A man of any of the superior castes may drink 
such water as is ictehed or touched by a clean Budra. 
whether the water be of the river Ganges or from any 
other source. 

2. The water of the river Ganges, though fetched 
hy an unclean Sudra, m not thereby rendered unfit for 
the high caste Hindu’s drinking purposes. Rut every 
other kind of water is polluted by the touch of an un- 
clean Bndra. 

8. Even the water of the sacred Ganges is rendered 
useless to a Hindu by the touch of a non-Hindu. 

4. The touch of non-Hindus and unclean SuJras 
being contaminating, it is only the clean Biidraa that 
can render the necessary personal service to the high 
caste Hindus like the Brahmans, llajputs, Vuidyas, 
and Ka^thas. 

5. The twioe-bom castes cannot, without rendering 
themselves liable to expiation, eat any cooked food 

B, HO 15 
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touched by n Sudra. The result of this rule is that a 
8adra menial, whether oleaii or unclean, can be of no 
use to a high caste Hindu for the actual cooking of 
his food, or the serving of it. In fact, m the absence 
of a Brahman cook, tho high caste Hindu has himself to 
cook the food of his servant. For tho actual cuisirw 
work, the clean and tho unclean i^udras stand on the 
same footing. But while the (dean Sudra can assist in 
tho process in various ways, the uncloou Sudra is not 
allowed even to enter tho cook-room. It is for this 
reason that tlio clean Sudras alone arc usually appointi^d 
as menials in Hindu households. 

6. Another important diilbrcnco between the clean 
and till* unclean Sudras lies in tJio iact^ that while a 
Brahman can minister to the former without losing 
Ills Brahmanism, ho cannot show such honour to the 
latter without being degraded lor cv«‘r. 

7 Furthoi, though theSliastras forbid the acceptance 
of the Sudra V gifts without any refereiu.e to liis status, 
yet in practice the best Brahmans do not hesitate to 
accept the bounty of the Siwn Sajakas, when the 
amount ottered is a large one. Mo*)t of tho great 
Pandits of the country accept, more or less openly, the 

S rifts of Maharani Svarnaniav i, who is a Teh by caste, 
hit, with the exception of the (lliaitiitute (lossains, oven 
the poorest and most illiterate Braliiiians will not usually 
accept tho gifts of a vvu&horman, (isherman, vintner 
01 courtesan. 



CHAP II— THE WEAVERS 


§ 1 . — Tiie Weavers Generali f/ 

The weaving industry of India was, until recently, 
a veiy lucrative one, and it, tlierefore, happens that it 
U not the inonojioly of any particular caste. The most 
important classes engaged in it arc : — 


i 


Tanii 

Population in Bongal 472,798. 



Tatvira 

Do. 

Do. 

328,778. 

[n Bengal | 

3. 

Jiilalia 

Do. 

Do 

720,781. 


Kapali 

Do. 

Do. 

i.si.we 


15 

Jiigi * 

Do. 

Do. 

400,47.1 

In Assam j 

[1 

12. 

Tanti 

jiigi 

Population in Ansam 
Do Do. 

11,002. 

177,740 

1 

fl- 

Kon 

Population in l^.-W. Proi incps 

In N -W. P. 

1 

Jiilaha 

Do. 

Do. 

924,79o 

002,123 


u 

Cliipa 

Do 

Do 

3b, 243 



Koshti 

Population in tlic Bombay 





ProsKloiicy 70,274. 



Sail 

Do 

Do. 

iSO.lOl 

In Westorn India < 3. 

Khatri 

Do. 

Do. 

51,740 


|4. 

ThaCkci'da 

Do. 

Do. 

a3.232 


3. 

llaWalia 

Do. 

Do. 

.\1,6SS 


e. 

Dovnug 

Do. 

Do. 

38,273 


In Southern India<{ ^ 

4. 

5 . 


Kat Koia Total population in the Madras 
I’resicluiicy SlUiCiiZO. 
Sail Do. Do a()K,28ri 

Patwa Do. Do. 74.:)74. 

Tooata Do. Do. 

Domba Do. Do. 74,249. 


The total population of tlio several classes of weavers 
in India is y,3Gi),902 souls. But all thc^e classes are 

As to this caatti, p. 23tf, pott 
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not Hindus. Tho Jnlohos, who form one-fonrth of the 
ontire population, may have been at one time low caste 
Hindus, out are now all Mahomedans. Even among 
those classes of weavers that are Hindus, the caste status 
of many is very low, and they certainly do not belong 
to the group called Nava Sayakas or the nine Sudra 
castes. 

The weavers of India were, until recently, a veiy 
prosperous class ; but the importation of machine-ma(U) 
piece-goods* from Manchester has, of late, thrown many 
thousands of them out of employ. Those dragged on 
a lite of poverty for some years, and at lust either died 
oi semi-sttir\ation, or wore forced by necessity to 
l)0( omu menial servants or tillers of the soil. As the 
luind-looms ot India are now constructed, the best 
wctU or, with the assl'^taiice of his whole family to dress 
<inrl card the yarn, cannot turn out moro than five yards 
ot cloth in a day ; but the motive power required to 
work such a loom is very slight, and the machinery 
might certainly bo so improved as to enable one man to 
work at least lialf-a-dozen similar looms. It is said by 
some that if tho weaving industrv of India has ceased 


* With regard to the effect of the importation of machine-made 
pieco-gpodH on the condition of the Indian wcavcis, Mr llisley makea 
the following ohservationa ** Although tlio Tantia admit weaving to 
he their immemorial profession, many of tliem have of late yeara 
been driven by tho inllux of cheap machine-mado goods to hotake 
themsolvcB to ocrriculturc It is dimcult or impossible to say witii 
any approach to accuracy what proportion of the caste have abandon* 
efl their onfdnal craft in fa\oni of trade or agriculture. Tho Uttam 
Kula Tantis of Western Bengal have, on whole, adhered to 
weaving, and it is popularly bcficvofl that their comparative poverty 
IS mainly due to then attachment to tho traditional occupation of 
the caste Among the Aswini oi Monali about ono-thml ore supp 
posed to have given up weaving and settled down as regular cultiva* 
tors — Kule/s iTVi/MS and Ctufltfs of Bengai^ Vol. II, p. 301. 

It must be exceerhiigly difficult for a foreigner to appreciate 
exactly tho story of human misery fmplMd in the above. If thir^- 
throe per cent, oi any class of Tantis liave reconciled themselves, by 
hard necessity, to tho handling of the plough, perhaps anoUier thirty 
three per cent, died of sheer starvation, before the survivors in the 
struggle could think of giving up their ancestral looms and shuttles, 
and adopting suoh a plebeian occupation as a^noultnre, 
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to be paying in consoquonoe of the competition of 
foreign piece-goods, the Indian 'weavers should, de- 
spite their caste prejudices, take up some other line ot 
business. The principle of Free Trade has been in- 
voked in order to justify our indifference, and that of our 
Government, to the sufferings brought on the millions 
of our weavers by the import of Manchester piece- 
goods. But neither the science of Political Economy 
nor the principle of Free Trade requires that when 
foreign goods make their way into the markets of a 
country, the people of it should make no efforts to 
save the sinking vessel of their own industries. The 

J )rinGiple of Free Trade insists only u[K)a absolute 
reedom being left to the consumer to buy his goods 
from the cheapest and best market according to his own 
judgment. 

In this country domestic industry alone suits tlio 
genius of the people, and, so far as the weaving industry 
is concerned, it is certainly not desirable, even from the 
point of view of Political Economy, that the hand- 
looms should be superseded by steam-power looms. 
Domestic industry does not involve any expenditure on 
account of supervision, mill buildings, or brokerage to 
company promoters. Domestic industry cannot render 
it necessary to collect raw materials or nuimifaciured 
goods in one place to such an extent as to involve the 
risk of any heavy loss by fire, shipwreck or dump. The 
skill possessed by the people of a country in any art 
being, acconliiig to the science of Political Economy, 
an important part of its capital, India is at present 
suffering a prodigious loss, through allowing tlie skill 
acquired by lior weavers by generations of practice 
to remain unemployed and become deteriorated. A 
very little Improvement in the liand-looins might not 
only enable them yet to hold their own against foreign 
competition, but save the heavy loss to the Indian people 
and to the world which now takes place in freignt, 
iusuranoe, warehousing and othor (marges incurred 
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unnecessarily for i;he benefit of Manchester. The weavers 
of India are themselves too ij^orant of the mechanical 
sciences, and too poor at present, to make the necessary 
improvomeiits in their looms, by their own capital and 
exertions. The matter is one which deserves the earnest 
attention of our publicists. 

§ 2 . — The Tantis of BengaL 


The Tantis of Bengal are Sudras of the Nava Snyaka 
or Upper nine group. They are divided into many 
sub-castes, which, however, need not bo mentioned here. 
The Brahmans who minister to the clean Sudra castes 


like the T.intis an* not, as already ob«^orvod, degraded 
for ever, though as Siidni Yajakas (priests of Sudras) 
they are looked down upon by the Asudni Fratigrahis, 
/.e., those who never take any gifts from Sudras. The 
Tautis being a clean caste their men and women an) 
eligible for domestic service in the houses of the Brah- 
mans. Tho following arc the usual surnames of the 
Tantis of Bengal : — 


1 . 

2 . 

s! 

4 , 

s, 

9 . 

10 . 

11 . 

12 . 


l.S. 

14 . 


lo. 


Bosaka— Eiimame of tho higher clasa Tantia of Dacca, 
Home of whom are now settled in Calcutta. 

HnSiii 1 Surnames peculiar to tho Tan 

/ ?; bIS'’" ; 

Soal^A siimamo of both Tantis and 8onar Baniras. 

Nandi— A surname of the Kay.isthos, Tolls niul Tantis. 

Datta -A surname of tho Kayasthas, Tantis, Sonar 
Baniyas.&c 

Pal— A Hurnaino of the KSyosthos, Telis, Goalas and 
Tantis. 

Shah— A Mohomedan title which is the usual surname 
of the wine selling caste colled Sunri, some of the 
Dacca Tantis have also this surnaino. 

Aitch— A surname of the Kiiyasthas and tho Tantis. 

Pramanik — A surname of many of tho middle class and 
infcnoi Sudras such as Uio Teli, Napit, Tanb, Tuia, 
Ac. 

Ghandm— A surname of tho Kayosthas, Sonar Baniyas 
and Tantis. 


Generally speaking, nil the Tantis of Bengal are 
Yishnuvites and teetotalers. Like the other superior 
Sudra castes of Bengal, they do not allow divorce or tho 
of widows. It is, however, said that some 
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of the Tantis openly livo in their houses with wit Kanoiia 
tonialos of different castes. The admission of concuhiT^j^j^jjg 
in tho dwelling-hoiiso and their treatment as wives ^ 
common enough among the unclean castes. ]3ut »i]|]iinan 
instances among the superior classes are very rare^jjj.|y ^ 
discipline of caste being among them still pow^^^^^g 
enough to keep under a wholesome check any tGiid,,^PQ 
towards such defiance of public opinion. /modern 

The we'avers of Calcutta are its (*arliest set ’ 
being still in possession of a considerable porti 
land, they are, generally speaking, a woll-to-//id/a. 

But tho condition of their castemon in the int'^|.(i w^eaver^ 
in recent times become indeed deplorable, ^ yery low 
already. Tho only places in the interior of oastes will 
where a few well-to-do Taiitis may still bo found ajjjjg^ 
and Bautipore. The fine muslins for which th^ 
are famous still command very high prices in the 
and tho weavers employed in the indu<4try liavo ^«Qj|oiy.»,jr 
been niatc^rially affe(*t<»d hv tho cheap and coarse ^ 
ducts of tho Manchester mills. 

According to the triuhtional belief of tho peoplCy^Qu^ 
this country, the weavers are as a class very rlnll-hecv' 

But, as a matter of fact, tho weavers of (talcutta **“**^*^ 
attained very high TJnivcr'^ity distinction**, and 
very inferior to the Brahmans and Kayasthas in ^ \ 

and vefinoment. In the interior the weavers ^ econn 
rally quite illiterate , hut tho common se- ^ ^ 

majority of tho class niu**t ho held to he ^ 

The religious ti*achers of tho country dotPivvinces. 

find them quite so pliable as tho Baniyas. • n . 

mentations of tho (lossain, about the indP Mahars of 

weavers towards religious sermons and r 

passed into a proverb. It is only at JV , 

that the Gossains possess any considera) 

the Tantis. With regard to the weGujrat whoso pmfes- 

doggerol verse i** recited Jby the otlieHindns. But .. 

in the locality which ironically obsoi be said to corrospou 

.. . of a Vaishnava cannot bo exoctl 
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unncce'3' gods, and that the Tantis of Entwa alone can 
it. 

gcien^ho wesivers of Bengal are very iiidustrions, thrifty 
imprc. sober. The only luxuries in 'which they indulge 
exerti^^^’ curry, and a porridge of black kidney beans, 
attonti waste one moment of their time in idle talk 
nusement. Their adult males aie always at their 
, while their females devote themselves to dressing 
The Tan^S jvivn whenever they anj not occupied 
or work. The weavers do not manufacture 

‘iub-cMtos fonner times, it was spun by old women 
The BraW cl^^sses, incliuliiig high caste Brahman ladies, 
like the 1? silenced the primeval charka^ 

for ever spinning wheel win seldom be heard 

they aro*i‘ rcinotest villages. The yarn now used 
/ e ^ those weavers is mainly iinportwl from England, 
Tantis b PP^cd to them by some eapilalist who ^van- 
elisibl ^ food-grains to Ills constituents, and 

ally has them completely under his power. They 
Tan^* ^ produ(*ts of their looms at a fixed 

. 0 , and he never allows them to soli a yard of their 
\ to any other person. It is only where there is a 
'tition among the capitalists that the poor weavers 
little relief. 

b 


9 . 

10 . 


11. Pb 


§ 3. — Thp Tatwas of Tiehar. 
yas of Beliar havi' not the same position in 

1 _ ? Th 1 


'■^sto system that t]io Tantis have in Bengal. 
Sha^s are corrupted forms of the same SansKrit 
which moans a weaver. But the Tatr 
Aitchire in the habit of eating flesh and drink- 
^^^ors, and so they are regarded as an 
fcc. The existence of such clans as Chamar 
^and tT Tanti among tlio weavers of Behar 
rt 11 conclusion that their status was 

Genera y . p^ admission of low castes 

Vishnuvi s ^*des the indigenous Tirhutia Tantis, 
Sudra castes ol 

re-marnago or wic J 


12 . 


n. 

14 . 


15 . 
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provinces as is indicated by the names of Kanojia, 
JBaiswara, &c., by which tlicy arc known. The Tatwas 
being an unclean caste, the Brahmans do not take even 
a drink of water from their hands, and if a Brahman 
officiates as their priest he becomes very nearly a 
degraded person. The priestly work of the Tatwas is 
sometimes performed by sach of tlieir castemon as 
have enlisted as members of one or other of the modern 
Hindn sects. 

§ 4 . — The Kori and KoU of Northern Indui. 

The Kori and Koli of Northern India are weavers 
professing the Hindu faitli ; but they are very low 
castes, and a member of any of the higlier castes ^\lll 
not take ovon a drink of water from their hands. 

§ 5. — The Tantis of Orissa, 

The Tantis of Orissa arc divided into the following 
clans : — 

1. Gola TVinti— Thcfte weave fine cloth 

2. Hans Tanti— These make coloured cloth of vanouM 

patferna. 

3. Moti lians Tanti— These weave coarse cloth from thread 

of English or local manufactuie. 

Many of Moti Bans Tantis of Ons^a have of late 
deserted thoir ance^tnil profession, and have become 
teachers in vilUge schools. The Tantis are regarded as 
an unclean casto in Onssa. 

§ 6. — The Kosliti of the Central Provinces, 

The weavers of the (Central Provinces are called 
Koshti. They are a semi-clean caste. The Mahars of 
the Province weave coarse cloths. 

§ 7. — The Weavers of Gujrat, 

There is a doss of Kshottris in Gnjrat whose profes- 
sion is weaving. They are good Hindus. But there 
is not in Ghijrat any caste that can bo said to correspond 
to the Tantis of Bengal. 
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§ 8. — Weat^s of the Dravira country. 

The cotton weavers of Southern India are called 
Kaikalar. It is said that they aro addicted to drinking 
spirits, and that their habits are similar to those of the 
aboriginal tribes. But the Siidra Yajak Brahmans minis- 
ter to them as priest^ and there is one class among 
tliein called Sahyar, who hike the sacred thread. The 
«»ilk weavers of Southern India aro called Patnulkar. 
Kthnologically they are a superior race, and their caste 
'Status IS also higher than tliat of the Kaiknlars. Ac- 
I'onling to tlie traditions of the Pntniilkars of Soiitheni 
India, tlieir original home uas Gujrat. Both the Ivai- 
kalars and Patnnlkars are generally quite illiterate. 

§ y. — The Weavhiy Castes of Mysore, 

The general name of the weaving capites of Mysore 
IS Neyige. The following description of the several 
sections to whom the (h'signatinii is ap])lioable is taken 
from the la«*t Ceiisn»i lepoit of Mysore : — 

Undor tlio generic name of Neyigo (nreaving) sixteen sub-castes 
appear with an aggregate (lopiilation of lieisons in almost 

equal niimbors for the two hearing a ratio of t 7Q per cent, 

to the total population Tho Kixteoii diviHions may be condensed 
into eight distinct sub-oixlcrs as below — 


Deranga 

49,000 

Togata 

13.900 

Sale or Snliga 

i0,*ir)5 

Bilimagga 

9,040 

Scniga 

ia> 

Patvegar 

3,174 

Khatri 

940 

Saurashtnka 



Total 86.980 


These sub-divisions do not intcrmarL 7 with ono another or have 
any social intercourse. In nnmoric;il strength the Devangas, sub- 
divided into Kannarla and Tclcgii Devangas, hold the hrat place. 
The former are Lingaits, but huvo no intercourse with the Lingait 
Banijiks; whereas Telogu Devangas aro both ViMliniivites and 
Sivaites. Thera is no intermarriage, however, between tins and the 
other clan. 

The next in order of strength ara the Togatas who are Sivite 
weavers, and prodnro tho coarse kinds of cloth that are worn only 
by the ^orer classes. Thoir language Is Telegu. 
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8 aiSB or SaliffM oompriBO two clans, — tho Fadmasale and tho 
Sakunaaale. Dctwcjon tliom there m no intermarriage. Like tho 
Togatos, they are of Telogii origin. The formor aro Siraiton, while 
the latter are wonhippers of ViHtinu. 

Then comes tho liihmogipi snb-cUviaion, also called Kurunina Bana- 
ligaru, the former term being coii 8 i(lere<l a nieknamo. They are an 
indigenous ciisto hko tho l>ovangaH, and speak Kanna< 1 a. 

Stnigas . — Though a small number, they aro a wealthy caste of 
weavers. Thoy are immigrants from tho Lower Kamatio, ami manii 
facture female cloths of suponoi kind ami high value. They aro 
Xiingaits by religion, but are not fiiondly with tho Lingait IJanaji- 
gas, Ac. 

PalMgars aro silk weavers and speak a corrupt Marathi con- 

S lomemte of tho Giijrati and Hindi. Tlioy worship all tho iliiidii 
eitios, especially tho female onoi'gy iimler the name of Kakti, to 
whicli a goat is sacriheed on the night of the Dasani fcstnal, a 
Mussulman slaughtering tho animal. Aftoi tho s,icrihco, tho family 
of the Fktvegar partake of tho tlosh. Many of their fciiuilos aro 
naturally fair ana handsome The Kliatrx are also silk-weaiers, and, 
in manners, customs and langiiagi*, aro akin to tho l’at\ogarrt, but 
do not intermarry with them, although the two castes eat togothoi 
Tlie Khatris claim to bo Ksatriyivi 
SaurasMrika — Tho only otliei ingredient of the class of woa\crs 
deserving of special mention is tho S uiroMhtnka, commonly know n as 
the Fatniilior Jam Khan valla. They iiiaiiiifactnio niipuiior kinds 
of cotton and woollen cai pets ami an imitation shaw I of cotton ami 
silk mixture, awl of green colour chilled AAsir 
These people wore oiiginally iimuigrants from Noi-thern India 
and settled in tho Madris Frosidemy whoro they aro known is 
l^ltnlllL 8 • i ff., woavoi's of silk and cotton. With silk thoy nianiifac 
tiiroa fine stuff called Kiitiii, which no othei weueis aro siiid to bu 
able to proparo. It is largely used by Mussulmans foi trousers and 
liingas ufown) It is said that ilaider Ah. while rotni'ning from his 
expe<liiiou .ij^inst Mailiiis, forcibly brought with him 1101110 tweiit>- 
h\e familips of these wea\ora who were li\ing 111 thoTaiijorcflistrut, 
and established them at (>111 jam near Huiingapatiiiii , and in oislei 
to encourage silk and \clvot weaving, exempted them from certain 
taxes. The indiistry fioiirished till tho fill of Soi iiigapatiaiii. when 
most of tho clan fled from tho country, a few only having survived 
those troublous times. At present there are onlv souls n'tuiiicil of 
these peoplo, employed in making carpets 111 Haiigalorc city They 
speak a dialect peculiar to themselves , it is a mixturo of M.ihanish 
tra Giijrati, Kannada and Tliinil , their wi ittcn language is Kannada 
Thoy are Vishnu vites .iiul weai trident iiiaik**. Iheii hei editary 
Gurus are tho Hrivainhnara llrahmans of the Tataelmi .iml IShattra- 
char families. In Ikingaloru the Hiiiart.i Bi:ahni.iiis lut as their 
PurohUs for eondnctiiig Tii.irii.Lgc and other etneiiioiiies In roll- 
gious observances, they imitate the Itmhniaiis and perform Upan- 
ayana (investitiiru of the sacreil thread) on their m\s before the 
trath or twelfth year. They do not interinnirv with any othei 
ulasB of weavers . — Mgsors CsnMn» Xii2iori, pp. ! 24 (j -247 

Besides tbo tibovo tbeio is n custe in ]\[y^oro ealled 
Ganij^ir. Tboy are snek weavers and makers of ffuniiy 
bags. Some of tbemaro agiicultnrists. 


f 
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§ 10 . — Tlie Weavers of the Telegu country. 

The weavers are called Niyata Earn in the Telegu 
country. The profession is practised by the following 
castes ; — 

1. PattaBali— strict \eeotArianB. 

2. Devangala or Dcyandral These eat fish, but do not in- 

3. Baliyor 1 dulge in intoxioatiog drinks. 

Those arc all clean castes. The Devangalas and the 
Soliyars are mostly Liugaits, wearing the Linga Sutra 
and regarding the Jangainas as their spiritual superiors. 
Those who are not Lingaits wear the Yajna Sutra of a 
twice-born Hindu. 

§ 11 . — The Jugis. 

Hosides the above there is a caste called Jugis who 
ire woaver<^ and wlio are found in many parts of India. 
The Jugis are Hiniln<%, and of late years they have 
been claiming to have the right of taking the sacred 
thread ; hut they are generally regarded as very 
inferior Sudras, and in all jirohability they are the 
illegitimate and scmi-logitimate descendants of the 
mendicants called Jogis* who, with Gorakhpur os their 
head*quartcr«, were at one time peiliaps as numerous 
in every part of India, as the Sankarito Sanyasis and 
Vishnuvite Vairagis are now. The name of me caste, 
their usual surname of Xath, tlieir practice of burying 
their dead, and the profession of lace and apron stiing 
selling practised by them point to tlie conclusion that 
they are connected with the ancient Jogis in the same 
way as the Ghar Bari Sanyasis and the Grihasthi 
Yairagis are with the true Sanyasis and Vairagis. 
Like the Jugis, some of the Jogi mendicants are still 
found engaged in tlie making and selling of apron strings 
and other things of the same kind. These are called 
Duri Har Jogis. 

*Ab the Juffie in some places serve as priestB to idoU called 
Dharma Kaj, it is qiiito possible also that are the desoendaotB 
of the ancient Buddhist monks. 




CHAP III— THE MAYARA.S, HALWIS AND 
GUR1A« 


Thk Mayaras and the Halwis of India make 
confections which iorm very important items in the 
daily food of the majority of woll-to-do Hindus and 
Mahomedons. These delicacies are highly prized by 
all classes of the people of IndLi, and tlie deinaml 
of the poorer families for them is limited only by 
their means. The dainties manufactured and sold by 
the Halwis arc of various kincW, and some of thcm^i 
for Instance, the preparations oi cream made «it Kish* 
nagar, require very considerable s'kill, and arc very 
costly. Some of tno Hindn confeetioneiies arc made 
of only sugar, curd and fine chips of coeoanut. These, 
though prepared by a Mayara or Halwi, may be ofiered 
to the gods, and are eaten without any objection by 
orthodox Brahmans, as well as by the widows of the 
higher castes who are required by tho Shastras to be, 
and, in practico, usually are, quite as ]mntanic in re^pecd 
of their diet, as tho students of the Vedas are cn|oined, 
and ought to bo. Some of the M.iyaras and Halwis 
make other kinds of confections which are culled pakki 
methai, and which usually consist of Hour, pease meal, 
pnlveriscd rice, cream, &c , fried in ahi or baked in 
strong solutions oi sugar. Tho pakki methai» pre- 
pared by tho 8ndra conlectioners are eaten by Hindu 
children, married Indies, and Babus of “ liberal views'’ 
but never orthodox Hindus or their widows. In the 
towns, the Mayaras and the Halwis now make and sell 
( 237 ) 
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oven some kinds of vegetable curries which ore eaten 
by the classes who eat tlieir •palki methai. Some of 
the confectioners in the towns are liralmians. But 
oven their meihms are not eaten by the strictly orthodox, 
or the widows of the higher castes. With regard to 
the Mahomedans it is hardly necessary to say that ns 
they do not recognize the Jlindu caste system, they 
eat every kind of sweetmeat whether kam%orpa1m 
and by whatever caste inaniifactuied. Some Maho- 
medans have learnt to practise the art. But considering 
the very small iiuinber of the Mahomedan Halwis, as 
they are called, it does not seem that they have been 
able to secure a very large sliaic of the ])ationuge of 
even their own co-roligio]iists In fa(*t thoy aie gene- 
rally quite unable to manufacture the nicer varieties, 
tind that is, {)erliaps, the reason why the lliudu-inade 
confectionery finds great favour even with the Maho- 
medan aristocracy of the countiy 

The word Mayara is a corrupt foim of the Sanskrit 
compound Modaka-kara^ wdiuh moans a confectioner. 
The woid Hahvi means piiinarily a kind ol pudding 
made by frying flour in ///«, and then boiling the 
whole in a solution of milk and sugar. The word 
llalwi Is also used as the designation of the confec- 
tioner caste in Ujiper India. The JIalwis and Mayaras 
are divided into a large number of siili-castos, an enu- 
meration of which does not seem to bo necessary' m this 
book. Some members of these classes jiossess a little 
knowledge of book-keeping. But the ma|ority are quite 
illiterate The usual suniainc<^of the Majaras of Bengal 
are Manna, Modak, Laha, Nag, Nandi, and Hakshit. 

The figures given by the several Censuses as to the 
total pojmlation of the Mayaras and the Halwis do not 
seem to be quite reliable. According to the Census of 
1881, tlie total number of Mayaras in the Lower Pro- 
vinces, including perhaps the Halwis, was, at that time, 
308,821 souls.^ According to the last (Jensus, the total 
Halwi population of Bengal, Behar and Orissa, inclnding 
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perhaps the Majaras, is 160,859. The Halwi population 
of the N.-W. Provinces is, according to the last ( Vnsus, 
96,492. 

In Panjab, the profession of the Halwi is practised by 
the Kainbohs and also by* the caste called Hum or Arora 
spoken of at p. 211, ante. The class that make sw'cet- 
inoats in Orissa arc called Giiria, from the word Gur, 
which means nnrofincd sugar. In Southern India, 
thoro are neither llalwis nor Mayaras, and confections 
are there usually made and sold by the Hmlinuins and 
the Koinatis. 



chap, IV— the KUMAR OR POTTER. 

The Sanskrit names for tho potter are Knlal and 
Kumbhakara. In Southern India tho potters aro called 
Kusavon, Tho word Kumbluikur litcmlly means a 
* maker of earthen jars.’ In pnicticis the Kumars make 
many other kinds of earthen vessels. As the poorer 
classes of India use only earthen vc^sel^ as their cook- 
ing pots and waferpots, and as earthen pots are used 
even by the rich for cooking pnrj>oscs» the Kumar is 
mdispensablo in every villa^rc of importance. The 
Kumar’s services aro rc([ulrcd also for making those 
clay images that in Bengal are «iet up at stated times 
in the houses of tho rich and in public places, and which, 
after being worshipped for a few days, are thrown into 
some river or tank with great pomp. Such being the 
functions of tho Kumars, the caste is found in every 
part of India, and their totsil numerical strength is, ac- 
cording to tho last l*Gnsus, 8,ji4(i,488. Some ol the 
Kumars, as for instance, thoso of Nadiya and Ghnmi, 
possess very considerable skill in painting and making 
clay statues. In most parts cf the country tho Kum- 
ars are regarded as a clean caste. In Gujrat they 
are regarded as oxceptionally clean, but in the Central 
Provinces and Orissa they aro regarded as unclean. It 
is said that m some parts of N.-VV. Provinces also 
th^ are regarded os an unclean caste. 

The Kumars are an illiteiat(^ caste, and there are 
very few among them who can sign their own name. 
Their usual surname is Pal. 

( 240) 



CHAP V -THK KAIIMAKAJIS VXD LOHAUS 

Thjs Hindu 11 oiisinitli l*) (*u1I(m] KurnuLii in n(>n;{ul, 
and Lohar iii all tlio otluu Piomhcon of Noitlioiii 
India, nicludin^i; Poh.u .iiid CJliiitia 2sa;r|Hii. Tlio 
KanuiiN ato in uu IiuKhI aiuon;>; the upper niue 

of the Siulisi (M^roH. In IJcdui the conespomliiij; (M^te 
ol' liolui^ hiive tihe siuie position, .tiid iIkmo .lUo .i 
DiahiUiiii will take a diiiik of w.iNt Irom the Ii.iikK 
of ail iroiiMiulh without any lu^'^italiun. [t onI\ 

the Lohais ot Ohutia Nagpur and (Viitiiil ProMiioc'^ 
who sue lef^aided a^j an un* lean That i^ how- 

ovei, nut on aciounl ul tlnni piofewoii, hut then prae- 
tieo of ealiny fuwW. 

The Ivainai^ of l>en;ral .lie imaequainted witli iron 
sineltinjj, anti now-ii-day^ tho} *401101 allv work on pig- 
iron imported fiom Eiiiope, and ^olil hy tlio \^1u)h‘^aIo 
dt'alors of (Jalcutt.i The inipt»rt ol hartlwaio liom 
Hill ope lia*^ '*‘(1 to the abMiliito iit'gloct of the exiellojit 
sources ot non ovi'> whiih aie to ho found 111 many 
parts of India, sintl espeei illy \n the westtnii di'^tiicts 
ot Bengal and m My^oie. lion Miieltiiig i**, huweier, 
still pr.ietised to some exhuit in the tVntiai ProMiico.s 
and Oluitia N.igpnr by tla^ lo(*al Loliai^* in every 
village ihionghout IikIi.i tliere !•« gtMieially a Kanui 
or Lohar, whoso function is to maiiuiaetuie and repair 
the agricultural implemenU of tho local pt^ople. 


* Fui ail iU'Loiint of tho iuaisr>'notii9 proLOss of iiHin anioltmgf, deo 
Mr. P. N. hotsc'M Jfiiitia OinifiMttuu, Vol. 11, p. •W* 

U, liu ( 211 ) Iti 
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THK BLACKSMITHS. 


In the vicinity of the large town®, Kainars and 
Lohurs <iro generally to bo iouud who di'^play great 
««kill in tlu; itian(iia(*tuie ol cnticry, pa(iloek.s, swords, 
nails, hooks, &c. The name of I’rcni Chaiul Kaniar, of 
Kaiichan Nagar in liurdwan, is on tlio May towards 
becoming almost as iamous in connection witli cutlery 
as that of llogois of ShoiKcld. The ])adlocks made 
by Das & Oo. bid laii to bui>crs(Hlo thoso of Oliubb, 
and in respect of the iiiannfcictnn* of swords, tlie 
superiority of the Indian Kariiar's w'oikh.is been proied, 
over and ovoi again, by the e\pe nonces of Eiiglibh 
soldiers in the field.* If in spite ot their skill the 
Indian Kainars aie not able to hold iluur own in 
the local markets, tlioir failino is not to he attributed 
to any tault on their part. The ]»ro(luets of a 
domestic iiulustiy must nccc'-suily he moic costly 
than machine-mad<‘ waics. Then, again, thc^ outturn 
ot the siiKill maiinfa(*tories to be found in t]ie remote 
villages cannot lx* so ea^^ily eollected tog(»tlier in a 
commereial locus lor distil hution, and e\clunge, as 
the produce of large* foundiies Th<* lesult ol these 
causes is v'ery strikingly illustrated by the fact that 
while the woitliless padloiks turned out by the fac- 
tories in Ihrmmgham are to bo had in cveiy hardware 
shop in India, and sell in indlions, the Kairiaria 
padlocks of the ancient types, which are eonsid<*ied 
by all to be the best and safest meclinnisnis of the 
kind, cannot gonorally be had eitlior for love oi 
money, and can be ]>iocureJ only by special order to 
some workmen whoso very names are generally un- 
known, — tlie advantages of the inodorn ait of sulvcrtise- 
ment being as yet quite iinknow^n to them, 

Circnni**taiiccd as India now i®, the re\i\al and 
impiovement of the iron industry of the country s(*cnis 
to be well-nigh beyond tlie bounds ol imiiiediatc* 

* See tlio remarks of Mr. KoibcH-Mitchell in liis lUminucancM 

qf thB Indian Mutiny. 



po'^'iibility. ' It i** only th(* ]).itron!ig(> of tho riiilway* 
that can render largo foundries peouniarily successtul. 
But the Indian railways me all pi actioully in th(‘ liands 
of tlio Indian Govemnicnt, and knowing well how 
oiir rulers are handicapped by the party jiuhticii of the 
Home Goveriunent, no reasonable man can exjiect 
them to deny their patronage to the Kiigliih manufac- 
turers for the sake oi benefiting an Indian induxtr} . 

Till* village Kamars and Lohars aie generally very 
poor, their income very seldom exceeding that of an 
unskilled labourer In the docks and railway workshops 
which Ime lately come into e\isteiic(‘ in ceitam parts 
of the couiitiy, the Kamars and Jiohais not only find 
cmployniont i eadil y, but gmiei a lly eai n i ery high wages 
The most well-to-do p(‘r-oiis among the Kainais are 
those who liaie gnen up thoii ca^te pioteission, and 
practise the art of tlie goldsiiutli. 

The Kamars aio generally Sakti worshippers, and are 
iisiially cm])loy<'d in shiujrhtcring the aninuU ottered in 
saorifiee to tho blooilthiistj gods juid goddesses that 
receiic tho adoiatioii of the ‘‘energy w'orshippers.” 
E’oi his scriices, on sueli oeeasions, tho Kamai receives 
the head ot the slanghteied goat, or a money gratuity, 
amounting to about ball' .1 shilling. Th(‘ i ieh goldsmith 
Kamars of D.icca aie mainly Vislimnites. 

In Soiithein Indi.i there is a caste called variously 
Kammallais, Panchunam Varlii and Panehval, who eom- 
bino in them the functions of the goldsmith, coppersmith, 
bra/iier, ironsmith, earpentor and sculptor. The Kamars 
and Lohars aie generally quite illiterate. Their total 
number is, accui ding to the last Census, 2,(12.!), 103 souls. 



CHAP VT— THE COLDSMITJIM 


§ I— 7V#r Soum and Slndin < 1 / jYoWAfrw Indm^ 


Thk portion ol the }i;ohUiuith in tlw‘ Huuhi e?isto 
sjsfoiii \< not the siine in all tlie pioMiue" Not hem;; 
e\])iessly nu'hnhMl in the NaMiviyiiksi 
Northern lnilia,f^oiierally losJtJ'tleda" "Onunihat iinelean. 
But it is sii;(;j;<*stoil th.il he comes ^Mtlnn tla* «liMsioii 
called Kainiakai, and tlie boat Ihalmian^ A\dl not 
somctinics hesitate to take a drink of water iioin his 
hands. Tlio position ol tin* Sonai 111 Pu^liai, N -W. 
Provinces ami Panial) is similar to that ol th»» Sluikra 
Ol Hw'arnakara of Bengal In the Panjab, the Hindu 
Sonars take tho sacicd thread, pist as most ot tlie other 
Sudra castos thcie do In thi' extienie south of tlie 


Indian Peninsula, the f/oldsimths do not fonn a separate 
caste, but are included in tho ^roup e.illed Kammallar, 
whose sub-seitions practise liiedirteient kinds ol liandi- 
cratt, ivr., work (1) m {{old and siher, (2) brass and 
copper, (3) non, (i) cai pimtrv, (5) soiilptiii e. The corre- 
Hnonding group of east<s in ^I^^ore is called Panchvala. 
The goldsmith sections in M^soic are called Akkasala 
or (Arkasflla) Agasala. The Agasalas aie recognised 
^ the other Panchsalai's as tho l«‘ad of the clan In 
l%lingana there is a similar group of cast(^s called 
Punchanam Varln, an account of which is given in 
§ 2 of this chaphn. In tho Central Province^ tlua’o are 
two classes of goldsinitlis called Sonar and Pamdiallar. 
They take tho sacred thread at th(‘ tinio of maniairo. 


•b«. 

(/tAcixo 
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and an; regarded a^ clean cast(*s. The goldsmiths are 
a very intelligent elan's — perhaps a little too sharp. 
They usually piaetis<5 tlu'ir here<iitary proiebsion, and, 
as it is veiy liicratiAO, tla^y very '•eldoni give a lihf*ral 
education to tlieir child reii in ordci to qualify them for 
a more ainbilions caieiT. 

§ 2,— 77/6' hanatn VtiAu of f/w 7tlftfa loanlrtf 
and fh(f KammalUu of lhaitm 

It h.i^ been .dieady stated tliat the aitisan castes 
working on medal, uood or stone are called Pnucliunain 
Varlu in tla* Telegii eouiitn, Panchval lu Mysore and 
Kaniincillai in Ih.ivira. Tlu' Panchanains oi' Tcliiigana 
trace their origin from the ii\e hiees ot the god Siva. 
They take* the saert'd lhiea<l and claim to lui\e a higher 
status than the piicstl) lhabin.iiis. Hut the otluM castes 
regard tlieiii \ei y iiii< lean. In fact, not (‘ven .i Paria 
will take cl diiiik of \M\to\ from tin* hands ot a Paiielia- 
nani Foimorh the* PaiKlunaiiis weie not allowed to 
wear shoes, oi to c.iii j nmbiella>. \iith them, or to ride in 
a palU even at the time of marriage. Thc\' have foui suh- 
castes, with H>e diffciciit occupations as *»tated helow • — 

1 . Till' profcHHion of the '^oldsmith is practised by the 

Kansah. 

2. That of the blacksmith by the Kamaii. 

3. J)o, c.iri>cntcr b\ the Wadionga. 

4. Po. Iira/ici by tliu Kaiishari 

5. Po. sculptoi by all the abovo-mcntioned castes. 

The Kansaljs, or the goldsmiths, Im\e gencrallv a 
little ediK^ation, hut the others aic usually ([iiitc illiterate. 
The Kainmallais of Diwira ha^e the same divisions 
among them, but peiliaps a higher status tluin the Pan- 
chaiiains of the Tclegu comitiy. The eorrebpomling 
group of castes m J\Iysorc is, as already stated, called 
Panchval. Tliej ]nofess to bo descended from the 
celestial arcliitecfc Visvakarina and wcai the Brahinaui- 
cal triple cord. They claim to he iHpial to the Brah- 
mans, but theur pretonsions uic not admitted by any 
one not of their caste. 



CHAP VII — THE SUTAli AND TJEK BARHl 

In Bengal and Western India the ciiriiciiters are 
called Sutra Dhar or Sutar, from tlio Sanskrit word 
Sutra^ the thread, with winch tlic course of the saw is 
marked. Though tlioir profession is a cdoan one, ihey, 
like the Sonars, are regarded as a semi-clean cast(». Good 
Brahmans do not usually Uk(‘ drinking water from their 
hands, and they are ministered by a special class of 
Brahmans who aie treated as degraded persons, and 
whose status is inferior to that of even the Sudra Yajakas. 
Some of the Sutars of Bengal practise th(> art of paint- 
ing pictures of the Hindu gods. The iemale members 
of some of the Sutars make an article of iood for the 
middle classes called clupHala or thra. It is prejiarcd 
by boiling iinhiiskcd rice, and husking it, while yet 
slightly soft, by placing it in a wooden mortar, and 
beating it with a wooden hammer attiudual to the end 
of a beam which is worked like a levi^r. While the 
motive power is supplied by the foot of one ol the 
females engaged in the manufactiin', another female 
feeds the mortar, and takes out from it the flattened 
grams mixed with the loose husk which is afterwards 
winnowed off. The rAzm, when it is first brought out 
of the mortar, is very sweet. But generally it i^^ eaten 
long afterwards when it is complehdy dry. When 
soaked in milk and mango juice, and mixed with sugar 
and plantain, it becomes a higlily enjoyable delicacy. 
The making of chira is not the monopoly of the Butars. 
There is another cuate called Ganrariya whose females 
take a considerable share in the business. The Sutar 
' ( 246 ) 
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population of India is, according to the last (*cnsu&, 
stated below : — 


Bcn;^ 17c>,a54 

Boinl)ay in0,310 

Cuiitnil India 1:^,776 

Uydorabod 103,419 


The Barhis ha\e a sonu'what higher than the 

Sutiirs. Good Brahmans will take dunking water from 
their hancU, and thosi* who officiate as then [irio'^ts are 
not degiuded altogether. The Ihiihi population ol 
India is m^irly one million, and is distidmt(*J as stated 
below • — 

N.-W. PioviiiLCS f)6S,f>3fl 

liens'll! Vi3 

Centiul I’l o\ iiiLCS ()9,8iti 

The Biuligas ol Xorthein I)(‘ccan m^ciu to l)e thesimc* 
us the BiiihiN. Buf the\ were s(«paiately (‘mimorated at 
the List (Viisii^, and then popiil.ition i^ stated to be Us 
tollow^ : — 

Madras .37(>,434 

Bombay ^>,019 

Mysore ^ ^ 9,108 

The TailvliaiiN of the i\ii]jah and the Khati*^ of Haj- 
piitana aie .dso caipenUns by ca«ite. The total 
j)opnlation of the carpentei ca'^tes in India c\cmls tliree 
milhons, and \(*t the demand for then ^ei vices at 
piescnt is siudi that they get very high w\iges in c\eiy 
part ot the eoimtiy. While a wea\ei I'aii liaidly eain 
two annas ill a (la},and:inagiiciilt[ii*a1 Lihourei gets not 
more than thiee annas, — the aierage ilaily income of a 
earjicnter does not fall shoit of ten anna:?. Ii^ikIi being 
the case, many IMahomedans and low caste llimlus arc 
now taking to the prolossion. 

The eaipeiiteis of Boniluy are, like those of Bengal, 
ealled Sutar. In Westi'ni Indi.i the iSiitai^ aio n*- 
gardod as a clean caste*, aiul have many educated men 
iiinong them. Tlie late i)r. Sakhanim Arjoon, who had 
the largest medical practice in Ins tiiiu*, was .a 8iitan 
Tbc Butars of Bengal ure generally ( 2 uito illiterate. 



CHAr Vil] —THE BRA/TERS AND COPPER* 
SAIITHS 

§ 1. — Th( Kattm ltaiuk'< of lieuijal 

Ttie K.iriNi Baiiiks or Knii^ai is ol aro liotli 

manuiaciaioi^ suul srlliM'' ol bia^^N lojipoi and bion/o 
\ossels. Ill tlio otlicT |iioviii( (*" of Noitlimi India, tlicj 
corrortpoiidiiijj; ari^ call(»(l KaMMa, Thatlioru and 

Tanihera The oasit* status of tlie Kaiisi Ranllv•^ is 
exactly Miiiihir to that of tlu* (T.iiidha Raniks, The 
ordinary ISiidia Vajaka Rialiinaiis niinislei to lioth as 
priests, and e\eii the he^t Braliinuns imII laki* a drink 
of watei lioni thou liainU. Many {;ood Ihahinaiis 
ace(»pt even the Kansans' jjilt^ ojaniU and without an\ 
hesitation. The KaiiNiiis aie a i\ell-to-do eki'^'^, and 
thiTO aie ainon^ tliein a who aie leidvoned amon;r 
tlie rielu^st men ot tlu^ eountiy Siudi is Rahii Kali 
Krislma Pramanik ot Calcutta, and such was the* late 
Rabu (iiini Das Das ot Nadi>a The late Rahu Taiak 
Ifath Piainnnik, tlu' latlu^r ot tlu* Ibnni'r, ns(»d to s])eiid 
enoimoiis sums of inorny (*voiy year in chanty to the 
poor, and in tho jierforimincti ot reli^^ioiis clmciiioiucs. 
Rut so vast wore his lesonrw's, that the pios])erity of 
his family continues iindiinmished to the piesent day ; 
while the family of Guru Das has been riniied liy 
similar extiavuj^ance, combined with injudicious spccu- 
latiojb and the had counsel of his legal ud\isers. 

( ^48 ) 
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Tho total Kanssiri ]) 0 ])iiUition of Bengal according 
to tlio last (yVnsiH, r>r>,83d soiil^^ in all. Tlion^ are 
several siih-cla^'Ses among tlieni, of which tho most im- 
portant aic the ISii])tagrami an<l Mohni.id.ihadi 

Tho Usual surnames ol the Kansan-) arc Das 
Pramanik and Pal. GeniTully spi^aking, the Kansiris 
arc an illiterate cla^^ though some ut tlanii aie ai)le to 
keep then own accounts. Kan^.iM hoys .11 u sometimes 
found in tho Kngli*'h schools of the coimti v- Hut they 
never make miieli progn***^ Mo^t of the Kaiisni^aie 
Devi worsliippers and eat He^h meat liiketlu* Kaiiiai", 
tlie Kansan^ aie sometime-' employed to ''lauglitei ani- 
mals for sioiilieial pmiw-'C-'. 

§ 2 . — llw Kamm'i ami 1 hatlu fan of Xoithtni Imha, 

The Kasnas and TIiatluMa^ ot Noitlnnn India Ihne, 
genoially speaking, tlie ''.ime ( haiacteii'^tic- and "Oj lal 
status as the Kan-*aiis? ol Ueugal Some ot th(‘ Kii^in.iN 
of neliai uoishij) the ^I.ihonied.m s,iint'» called Paneh 
Piri} a. 

§ fl. — 7//r ami Kauibaitoniof t^oaflu 1 n Imita^ 

The (Jejjegora" aie tli«‘ iiiakei" ot the small helU 
woi n by il.iueiiig w onuMi 1 omul tlunr auklo". Tlu* 
KanehiigoMs .ue aNo (alhul lh)gaia‘‘, Tlu‘} aie the 
hra/ieis and eoppei'^niitlis. 



CHAP. IX,— TllK SANKHA BANTKS OF BENCAL 

Thm designation Ssmkhsi 1>anik lit<irally ‘^ignifios si 
•‘couch shell iiieieh.uit.” The Ssinkh.i Bsiniks are 
popularly csilled Sankaii'* Their chief l)ii'«.ine*'S is 
the niamifacturo of the slndl hracel('ts which the ])oori‘r 
Hindu women ot East Bengal wesir iui ornaniental 
jmiposes, Sind which ('\en ilie iiclu^'^t Hi idii ladle's Ime 
to wear at (ho tune ot their inainage and ceitaiii other 
auspicious occasions. The Hankans make al<o tliosi» 
shell bugles which tlie Hindu wsinioi-- ot ancient tinu's 
used on the batth'-licld, and wIiilIi ai*‘ now' used onl\ 
in connection witli leligious ceremonies Tlu' caste 
position of the Hankaii^ is exactly tlic Ninic .i*' that ot tlic 
(Tandba Jianiks and Kansi Ikmiks. Tlie Sankaiis are 
to be found in only a lew of tin* knge towns ot Hengsil. 
Theii ninneiicnl slicngtb is \ei> small, and, gencisilly 
''poaking, they aie ^eiy pooi, and (|uito dldciMle. Tlii‘ 
]ii'ofossiou ol the Saiiklia Banik was w\o\ lucra- 

tive ono, and it has ol late l)(*en injuriously atteettMl by 
the intiodiulion of glsiss biacelcts which aie now in 
lashion uniong all classes of Indian women. Tlu* Jfhiss 
bracelets ,iro very chea]», .ind tlu'y do not lose their 
lustre by use like the shell oinaments. 
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CHAP X —THE (HlAfN PAUCIIEUS 

Thk Kandiis derive their name from the K.in^knt 
word kamlu^ ^\hich mosiiis a frying-] )ua oi oven. Then 
cu'^te piofe««sion is grain parching, though th('y not only 
nell psiichod grain but niiiny kinds ot sweatnieat*? aUo. 
Parched rici', niai/e oi pini is not in itself hwhf lood, 
and may, though prepared or touched by a Sndr.i, bo 
cat<*n by a Ihaliinaii. Hut vrhcu put into the month 
such tood, by being iinved A\ith the '-aliva, beeonie> 
kavtu kliana^ and so ortliodox lirahnians and tlu* 
widows ot tlio Brahmans, Kayastlias and Hajputs cannot 
eat it, e\cej)t at dinncr-inne. In piaetic('the ari<to- 
ciatic widows and tlie jmiitanic Brahmans ^ely seldom 
<‘at filed rice or any othi*r kind of piirelied grain, and 
thi^se things arc usually eaten by onl\ little l)o\'', 
nitiriied Lulios, and the lower caster, a& jiart of then 
tittiii When Biahmaiib think of eating tiled iice tlic\ 
do not e\iueo mucli hesitation to jaociiie it fiom a 
Ivundu s shop Such lioing the ease, it is liaidh nei*es- 
sary to add that the Kauthis are a clean Siuha ca^^te 
troni whosojiaiids a Brahman may take a dunk of water. 
The total Kandii po]) illation of the country is number- 
ed at souls. The Kandits are (|nite illiterate. 

The Bhad Bhun)a«» jiractise the *-ame prolession, and 
have till* same status, as the Kandus. The last ( Vnsus 
gives thi‘ following tigures rcdatiiig to the numerical 
strength of tho Bhad Bhniijas : — 

N.-W. ProvinccB 31 G, 9 (>K 

Ccntnil India . 7,24S 

Kojputaiia , , 4,077 
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TilK GRiVm I'AnOUUUD. 


There arc two classes of Kahsirs called Dhiinar and 
Gond, who are also {'rain pnichors. The gram parch- 
ing castes, mentioned abo\o, are to be found chiefly m 
the Uniteil Provinces and ilehar. In Pcngal proper 
the ILiyaias act both as grain parchers and sweetmeat 
makers. 



CHAP XI— THE DTKJLSOK THE TVTLOKS 


Thkuk In .1 caste in noihc parts of the Pan|iil), X -W 
ProMiices, Uaiputsiim ami DmMii who auM ailed Dirji. 
Th(*v usually live hv \voikiii;f hidor-'. The Dirps 
ot the Pan|ab talv(' the Nicied thiead In lleii^al tlie 
iadois arc all MahoiiiedaiiN. With repaid to the Dirps 
of T\lysore, the lollowiiiff aeeomit ^iven in tlw* la'«t, 
l\3nsiis Hi'port ot the Stiite — 

"Thoordpi is divided into two MiilMlaHions, r/s., Dirji, C]iippi$;a 
01 Nam Dev and Uanaait* The iiiHt thipp, known by the i olle(ti\o 
name of Dirji, no pi ofcHHional tnilois, while the Haii^aics aie aNo 
dyei'M The ])iijis ,un 11111111^0 ants fiom the M ib.ii.itta < oiintiy and 
woisthip VitthoKi 01 KuhIhij," — Mffxart (Jf'Hstix Itfjwr/f p ! 24 (] 


( m ) 



PART XIL 

THE MANUFACTURING AND ARTISAN 
CASTES THAT ARE REGARDED AS 
UNCLEAN SUDRAS. 


CHAP. I.— THE BREWERS, TADT-DRAWERS 
AND SELLERS OE SPIJIITUOUS LIQUORS 


Oy the several uncloan castes, the most important 
are those conuccted with the manuiactiirc' and sale ot* 
spirituous liquors. Of tJiesc* the follow mg deserve 
•^pccuil notice ; — 


1 . 


3. 


f X. Siinri (Found in Benjral, AMtfam, Ma,<lras and 
j Coidnil ProvinccH, Total population UiiCW). 
ever .< 2 ^ Kahvar (Found in evory piiS- of Noitheiii 
(. India. Total population 
( 3. Slianar and Illawar (Found in Southern India 
only) Total population 

Hlianar 000,434 

Tllawai 70:i.iiri 

Tadi or Billawa 137,037 

4. Bliandoii (Found only in tlio BuinLiy PrcHi- 

Total population, 70 014) 

5. Past (Palm juice drawers , found cliiofly in 

Bchar). 

0. Tiyau 038,07.11 

7. Idif^'a 100,001 > Found in tlio Decoan. 

^8. Ganndla 335,^ j 


All those occupy a very low position in the Hindu 
caste systoDiy and although a great many of them liave 
in recent times become very wealthy, through the 
( 254 ) 
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encouragement given to the lujiiov traffic for liscal 
purposes, y(‘t their caste status has not iuiprov(*(l very 
materially. They liave been, for more tli.in lialf a 
century, ^struffghng hard to he recogiU‘,ed as a clean 
caste. Hut tlio only clashes who open!) hold any 
coiiimnnioation with them, for purpost's" otlwT tlian 
bus!n(;hs, arc those followers of the latter-day prophets 
that tiittim on the rejeot«‘d eloinonts of pure IIinduiMii. 
An orthodox Hraliman, Ha jput, Vaid} a or Kayastli, pro- 
fessing any of tlu* aristocr.itio ibrins of ancient ilinduism, 
would not allow a hrowcT to enter evc*n liis parlour, 
and if obliffed, for the sake of hiiNiness, to visit apiihli- 
caii mhishousc', he would atter coming honu' put otl 
his clothes, ami put on another suite aft<T rogularl) 
Imthnig, or sprinkling his body with the lioly water ot 
the Ganges. In Honthern India a Hrahnian conslde^^ 
himself oontaminated by tlie apiiroacli of a iSlianar 
within tweiity-lour paces. In the other parls of India 
there is no such hard-and-fast rule. Hut the practice 
in this ri'speot much the same throughout the country. 
In East Ihnigal and Orissa, even tho ordinary washer- 
men and the hailxTi} refuse to render their usual services 
to tho Sunns, and tlw' very palki bearers decline to 
carry them on thoir litters. 

§ 1. — The Snnris of Bewjal and JSehar, 

The Suuris of Bengal and Hehar are porLips the 
richest of the several clans ot brewers. Many ot them 
are now among the loading traders and bankers of the 
country, and liave given up altogether the piactic<‘ of 
their caste profession. Tho Sunns of Heng«ii propin* 
are all Vishnuvites of tho sect founded bv Ohaitaiiya, 
and some of tlumi may he found among the (Miaitamte 
monks called Hahajis or Keverend Fathers. Although 
tho Sunns arc by nature somewdiat hard-listed, yet they 
patronise tho Chaitamte ministers and shrines with such 
liberality that, within the last tew years, many of the 
aristocratic Brahmans of tho T.lntnc cult have espoused 
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the Vishnuvit(5 faith in order to luive a share of their 
Iarge'*sea, albeit the condition on which tlicv are given is 
Slid to be that the donco must partake of the hospitiihty 
ot the donor. To coin]dy w ith such ii saw 7 aft non must 
!)(' very liumiliating to o^e^y Hrti liman, and it is hard to 
believi* tliat lov(‘ ot lucre has sufticcnl in any case yet to 
OAorcoine Braliinaiiic<il prido to siieh <in extent. Witli 
log.ird to the religion ot the Sunns, l\Ii. IHnIcv, 011 the 
authority of the late Dr Wise, makes the lollowing 
obsTViiiioji'' wliieli .ire rem.iikably 111 aeiun'dance with 
tin* actual lacts - — 

Accordmi; to Di* Wiho almost evciy member of tlio caste is a 
follower of Oh.].itaiii\a, .iiid the iich arc culubiiitcd for the ostenta- 
tious aiico of the Saiikii tin 1 1 hants in hoiioui of KriHlina after 

the (IwotuiQ of any luUtiio The chief iites ohsciicd in Knstcrii 
Uenjral are thu wui-ship of (l.iiicsa on the Ist Haisakli (April— May), 
and the 1 st of A^h.in (November— l>ocoin 1 x!i), of tlamlrshwai 1 on 
the lUth of Asm (ScptuiiiUur Octnhoi ) , of ut the tiiiio of tlio 

Diirjra Pnj .1 m Octobci . and of vvlienevoi tlieii boats aiu 

stai-tiii^' on a tradiiiir voya^^u Tlie mijoiity bem;; Yaishiiavas, 
animals aro rai c 1 > olEeiudto iny deity, hut when this in done, the 
victim IS aftcrwaids rclousnl Sliahasaic vory fond of pi^uotis, mid 
in the [ oii.'tvaid of almost every house a dovecot is ii veil, as they 
Imlicvo that the an fanned hy pi^rooiis' win^^i wafts {^od hick. They 
are also devotcfl woishipuei's of K.u tikcya, the Hindu pid of war, 
f oiMtriutiiif; annually in Noveiubur a life-sire offi^fy of tlio {^id, and 
keepin^T it within the female oiiclosiiic foi a year Othei Hindu 
castes throw the inia^c into tho iivor iminod lately after the Kartik 
Puja, but the Shalias alle^^e that their special veuoi'ation of the gml 
IS often rewarded, tho bairen lejoiLiiij; and tho husband bceomini; 
the joyhiL fatlioi of (.liildmi It is easy to iinderstaiid in what 
vvav this fi^iin* fSivcs rise to RcainLiloiis stories ainon;; Bci^taliM, 
ami how tlie Shaha becomes a butt for tho wit and sai*ca 8 m of his 
nei^hboni's 

The Behai Sunns follow the avoiu;^ Hinduism of that part of the 
country, and worship most- of the 1 ef!uUi froda as occtiaioii offers. 
Their minor gfods are very numerous, lihaiaiu llaj, Bandi tioraiya, 
Hovinilji, Haniiman, Kasi Paiiji 11 , Joti Panjiyai, Apiiiba Panjur, 
Mira, Saiyud, Jui^, Sokha, Hoaan Khan, and Panch Pir. 
cooked m milk anil su^ar, cakes of f/hx (pnri), and various kinds of 
fruit me offered to them, and aftoi’wards eaten by tho worshippei's. 
Kids aio sainhccd to liandi. On Suiidiys milk ind flowers are 
offered to tho Sun In BuiiKal, savs Di. Wise, the Brahman, pecu- 
liar to tho esufto, boasts that he never accepts alms from anyone not 
a Sunil, but it is quite ceitaiii that none of the clean castea would 
pri'senthim with chanty. These Bmliinans, who assume the bom- 
iijstic tiflcH of Vidy.isaear, yidy.alaiik.ir, Chakravarti and Pathak, 
like the Piirohiis of tho other low castes, rood the funeiml service nt 
the buriiin>; {;hat, and are lookeil down iipou by otlier memben of 
the aac]^ order. The Sunns of Bohar are served by a low et as* 
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of Moitiiila Hrahmaiis, who also ministci to the ivli^ioud ncccfl- 
sities of tho Toll c asto No othoi liiuhinanx will eat and drink with 
these men, who .11 c known hy the contomptiions epithet of Telia 
Jhibhan. In ('hiitia tho Jlrahiiians m ho scivo tho Sunns call 

thcmselTOS Kanojias, hut they have 110 ri^^ht to tho numu, and no 
othoi Brahmans will ha\o anythin;^ to ilo with them.— llisley’s 
Tribes and Castes of BentjoJ!, V 0 I. LC, pp 27S-!279 

The Slums of bf^in^ Vi-^lunniles iiio <ilricfc 

vogetaiisiii'i iiuJ loototsiliM-^ TIumc .up .1 fpw Vl-^ll- 
nuvitc Uhag.iN among fho^cs ot IJoliar also 15ut tbu 
majority ot tho Boh.ii Sur.ii'- oat mutloiu goat\ fli**-!! ami 
fish. Soino oat ovon Hold i.d^ Afost ot tlioin indiilgo 
froelym strong drink Th(» total nninhor of Sum is iiitho 
iliticrcnt provineos .i'. '^Iiown in tlio lollowing tible. — 


Bengal 



Ajssain 


.>1,070 

Oontml ProMiKcs 


10,420 





Tot il 

f’i2‘>,60S 


Tlio usual l.iinily iiamus ol iho Sumi'^ .11 e Salid, lloj. 
Da*', &c. 

§ 2.— The Kahuus 0 / yorihtru Indui. 

Tho Kalwars of Xoitlioiii Indu Ihuo tho '•anio cu'-to 
status as the Biiiiiis ol IJong.il, .iiid like thiun liaie 
many rich men among tlioin. as, foi iiiMaiieo, Mahu Ij.im 
I’rasad (Jhowdiy, ol iM<nigli\i, ami Ihihii Ti'jnai.un, ot 
liliagalpur, the foiiiidor and endow 01 ol tho Ti'iiiai.iiii 
(Jollege, Bhagalpiu Tlio Kalwais aio nioie iiuiueioiis 
than tho Siinri<«, and tlio majoiity ot tlioni .uc now potlj^ 
shopkeepers IiuMiig nothing to do witli ilien aiieess- 
tral profession. A very laige poihon ol the Heliaii 
grocers and podl.us of Oalciitta aie K.iKvai**. On 
being first cpiestionod tho\ gomnallv l»ijJlo*"' to ho 
Bannas, and they ooiiIon., thou loal 1 a^ti‘ ^tafii'^ onl\ 
wduui siiiheienlly pie^MsI. Tlio Kalwai^* aio diMiloil 
into man> M*etioii>, a^, loi lustaiioe, tiu* following . — 

1 Biyahnt. I. KhaNa 

2. JaiHiiai 01 Ajodhiaba^i 5 KUoridaha. 

a. Bcuiodhya. h. DusWiUr. 

B, UO 


17 
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THE BRESVBRS AND TADI-DRAWERS. 


Tho Biyjihuts and the Jaiswars have now no concern 
with the manufacture or <^ale of spiritnoub liquors, and 
as the Biyahute do not allow their widows to rc-niarry, 
they iuo generally treated a seini-cloan caste. The 
flai'^war's profession is similarly unexceptionable, but 
they worship the Mahomedan wiint-^ call(‘d l*anch Piriya, 
and chiefly on that account, but partly also on account 
of their marrying their widows, they ar(‘ regarded as 
having a lower stiitu^ than the Biyahiits. As the 
Jaiswars worship some of the Mahomedan saints the 
Biyahuts and Khoridahas take a delight in going 
directly against the fuiidamental points of the Islamio 
faith, by ottering ])igs and wine to a local divinity called 
Goriya.* The ilanodh^as worship the Bralmia Deo, 
/.e.f the spirits ot Brahmans dying in the unmarried 
condition. 

The Kalwar population ot India is 1,11)5,097 <ouls. 

In the Oentiiil Province^, the Kalwars are the brewers, 
and the Mahars arc the tadi-drawers. The Knlwais 
are tlicre generally very rich as in other parts of the 
country. 

In the Punjab tbo majority of the brewers are Kallals. 
Some members of the scavengei caste, called Choorha, 
also practise tiu' some profession 

§ 3 . — The Shancivs ami lllavars of Dramva. 

The Shanars and lllavars are identical in caste. 
They are a very rich community, and are very numer- 
ous m the southern districts of the Indian Peninsula. 
The caste is calh'd Illavar in the northern part of the 
tract where they are found, and Shanar in the extreme 
soulli In South Kiuiara the lllavars are called 
Billavars. ^ 

* The (tonyaVs \toih1iii)pc< 1 in the form of little iiioiindi or plat- 
tomis of oUy to lie fouml in many iicliui vilU;;es. Tho pi-eciHo 
naiui'c of the Cioriya’H claim to worship ih not generally known. He 
HOciiiH to be the proHidin^; duty of t/arjt ot tombH. Tins pi<;H and 
wine which ai*! oifei'ed to the (loiiya ait; not eaten or diunk by tiie 
votaricB, but ^ivun to the low caato Doaadhdii wlioeu god ho la. 
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Tho Slmnars (\it flesh ami fish, .iml drink stron^j 
tndi. “The peculiar niariia<fe cii-itom^ of flie Naiis, 
togdher with thcii singular rule', ol mheutance, are 
nractihod by many Illavais and Iiy a l<»\v Slian.iM Jlu<- 
liiind uml wife easily s(‘j)aiat.e .iiid eontiaet otli(»r 
alliances. All inherited [)io])(‘rty de'-cends lo inatcMiial 
nephews, wliih^ other kimU ot propei ty :iie sh.ire<l 
ly by nephews and sons, Soeially. theM» tiiix^s ,ue lieal- 
wifch groat igiioniiii} Their women ^\ore iml-il nstnU- 
ly not y»erinitied to weai elothmg al)o\o iheii 
They were not allowed to tarry iiiiibiella-, to w(mi 
slices 01 golden oinamenls, to Imihl houses jibove one 
story 111 heiglit, to milk eows, oi twen to the oidi- 
nary laiigiiago of the coiiiiliy. Ji\en now then posi- 

tion is onc! oi gieat huimliation The treatimmt wliieli 
the Shaiiars leeeixe from the llinihi tomiirmitv heing 
as ^tahsl .il)()\(\ mam ot thimi hii\(‘ Ixmi letl b) 

the British im^Monaiies to eiiibiaee the t.iitli ot (’liii't. 

With icgaiil to Iho oiigm, oeeiipalion and mx lal 
position of the Slu.nar", tlie Ihw l)i (\ildwell gi\es 
tlie following inteuMing aetoiiiil — 

Tlicie w icasoii lo '«uiJi”>‘''-' tint tin* Wli mu', no iTiiini^i.iuts fmiii 

tho nortlini 11 coiist of (Vilnii, wIipk Hiosuin'oi .i smnl.ii < ihIp ..hll 
exists, b(Mi iii;;.i ^ininiiuilK il iml iiituLli„'iI>li* f )i in of i ho ^ iiiic ii inn' 

* Shjnclnir/ of which 'Sliiiui ' IS ill> iioiiiipliuii Ir ix 

also toieiiibly tcituii tlut the Illuns .iml IVci'. (t / iSii.^^h ilcst 
.iiul iHlainloi s), wliocnltn itc thiMoruniiit imI n in Ti i\ imoic ii 
clcHCOiuUuit't of Sli.inaLiii toluiiists fioni ('t^lon TIiiu au* ti uci 
of a coninioii oi if^iii imoii*; tlu in .ill , islnimi / foi iiistiiKU, a 

titlo of honoiu ainoii^ tho Ti i\j,nioio lllavii'^ It is li iJifcioiiilly 
rcpoited that tho iShanai's who inhabit Tiniicvcli i inio fni.ii the 
nei{;hhoiii hood of .lalFna in Ci\Joii, Ihit one pei tmn of them, the 
class now Pilled Nidiiis poids of Iho < iitcicd 'riniioxoli b> 

way of Kamnad, biiiiKiiiif with ihoiii the seed nuts ot the .1 ilfna 
palmyi'a, tho bistni the {''.I'm, iiid appiopii ilin;; oi obi iimii;; fiom 
tho aiuiont Pandja piiiipus, as tlio most suitiblc ic^ioii foi tho 
piiUi\a 1 ii»i of the i>silni\i.i, IIk* *'iiid\ \\ isti 1 inds nF Mm id in tho 
Konth’t 1st of Tiniipxpli, o\pi wnich lo liu p .Mid Mic\ (.liini 

lights of sci;;noi \ V, ind ili i' Iho itthci pmtiuii of llio iniini^'rints, 
ostooinoil .1 low 1 1 dnisinnot tluMasl'.i mu li\ tho ' .i 'o nn south 
uf Ti L\. 111(01 o, whim \ 1st nniiilii IN ni ilioio iii '•till found, nnd 
whuii 0 , hixiii'; bill liltli* I iiid of tlioii own, tiuj liixi. ^latliiilly 


* St( blKiiiiiie;, Vol. ill, pp IM iSo. 
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apreoul themselves over Tinneveli on the invitation of the Nmlans 
and otlier pi-opnetora of land, who, wiUioiit tlic liclp of their poorer 
neighbour, os climbera, could derive but little prehtfrom tlieir 
immenso forests of palmyra. Somr of those immi^natioiis have pro 
bably taken place since the ChriNtitin era , and it is asscrtcil by the 
Syrmn Christians of Travancoic, that one portion of the tube, 
the lllavara, were brought ovei from Ceylon by theiT aiu'estors for 
the cultivation of the cocoaiiut palm The Sluiiars, though prob- 
ably immigrants from Ceylon, are Hindus, not of the Brahman ical 
but of the Tamil or aborl^nal lacc. 

The caste of Shanai s occupies a middle position hctvvcoii the Vel- 
lalars and thou Paiiah slaves. The inajority of the Shaiuii confine 
themselves to the hard and wcsiry labour a.])poiutc<1 to their inuc But 
a considoiublc iiumbci have bcLome <iiltivatois of thp soil, as huid- 
owners or farmers, or are eiiga^jed in ti’odc — 0i . CahlvToll's h»aay 
on ihn Ttmutveli Shanars^ pp. 4—7. 

Good l?niliiiisin'« novor iinnistoi to tlio SIuitijun as 
priesH, and tlinr rolifjjions t'c'ronionic'' aio usually j)oi“ 
formed by the Fandaianis. 

§ 4 . — The Bhandarn of llVW/r/i Imha 

The tadi-drawiM*' ot the K.iiik.in and Boinh.n .no 
called Hhandaii Thoir total niuiLboi .ihout oiio hnii- 
dred and sovmty tliou'^iind ^-ouN. Tho> tlicni'^olvo*' do 
not drink the jiiiL-o of tlio [wlin in tlio lcinn‘iiU‘d htato. 

§ 5 — The Ta'ifsi of Biha,*. 

The Fu'-is are tlu' tadi-dra^vois ol Ihdiai Tho} oaf. 
fowls cind liishl r.its, and indulge licoly in '«|)iiituoii^ 
and fcimoutod lu|uoi-' Many of tlunn h.ivo taken to 
cultivation, and hold I.iikK a*^ o( oiipaiicy oi iioii-ooou- 
pancy ryot" Otheis .iro oinjdoxcd as d.iv hiljouivr", 
porters and coohcs? The gootl Ih ahmaii" next'r officiate 
.it their reh;,aous cei’omomo«5, and at their sicrificc»s, 
funerals and niariia;res they ^vt eitlu^r a de^nrailcMl 
Brahman, or a iiieinbci ol their own e.isle, to act .i» tlie 
prie^^t. Thesy allow then widows to n^-inarry m the 
aof/at form. They .dlovv .d "0 divorce .mil the le-in.ii- 
ria<rc» ot dixorced wnc*" The Pjims woi-hip .dl the 
ininoi of Behar, U", ten nislancM', Ihindi (ilori>a 

aiidSoklu. In tlici month ul Je fh tin* "ickle (htut^oth) 
used for cuttin^r the ])alui tn^c* i^ ic‘;;ulail} woi ."hipped 
by them with flowers and giain. 
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§ G.— Tiyam of Southern Lidia. 

Tho Tiyaiis of M<il<il)cir ami Tnivaiicore are palm 
ciiltiv.itoi J .iml huli-iliawoH lik<5 tlio SImiuh and fll.i- 
vaiN Tin* Tiyans, howovcM, are ro^rardcd as oven more 
unclean. They aio j^eiicrally very lumlsomc, but they 
are tuMt('d .is l*ai»iali^, Tli(*y praiiiso jioly.indry Tho 
total iiuinl)or of tho Tiyaii'i exceeds li\o ]iiindi(*d tliou- 
sand houls. 

§ 7 . — Thr Idufiis of }rifV}rr and Ihv Tehitin unnilry 

The t.idi-dia\v(MS of Mysore and tho Tolngu country 
aio Otillod Idi^as. They do not mumu to bo lo^aidod 
as a \oiy unolean o:No, as tlioy aio now tiooly oinploV' 
od 111 doniostio mmmco TIiov woro loiniorly oinplo>ed 
a-H s()Idi(»rs niidiM tho local Palli^rars Tho nuniboi *)f 
poi Mills ndiii nod as Idi;;asby tho la^l (Vn-'iis is lyG/JOl. 

§ 8 — Thr (ianndta and ihr iiamaUa of^ the Telmja 

tfotnfi // 

Tho (iaundlas ol llNdoiabad mo a nninoious commu- 
nity. Tlu‘v iinmboi poiMins. Tho (Samallas 

of tlio Tolii;^u coiiniiy aio Ihi' simo a-- tho (Saimdlas 
TIumo aio no Shaiiai- oi Kalw.ii'* in tho Tidii^^ii 
ommtiy Tlio Idi^M^ and tho (Jainalla" aio tho tadi- 
diawtu% winlo lh*» SniiiN nio iho lne\\oi'» Thoro is in 
llio Tohi^rn ooimiiy anorlim oasto naiiiod Sittijjadii, 
who ha\o the sanu* oioiipation as the Idi'^.i" 



CHAP II— Tin: oil manufactupeks 

Tiik oil iiKmuf.ichn r-istc's .u’o (mIIccI Tell, Kaln 
and (jihanclii in Noitliorn India. In llio noiiluMn ]i.nN 
(d tlu* DiHian lilt' oil-in.ikoi'^ .11 (' imIIimI (!aiiiu[.i‘' .ind T(‘l 
Ivalu Vsiilu In tin* o\hcnu* "oulli tlir nanio ol tlio 
i'- A .inikaii TIk'v aio all la^aidod as inoio oi 
im(*l(Mn (*\ (T\ \\1 <M c* 

^ 1 — I'ht* of lientitlf, 

Tlu' ol’ IVnii.il li.i\(‘ now iiotliin*^ to do willi 

Ilia inaiiiitai tiiia ol oil. and Ilia} diiun 1o daii\a than 
nanio liom Tid.i, ^^llicll nioan*^ llio shojmian’s ''cala, 
in^taad ot lioni T.iil.u whudi inaans oil Ihit tin* d(»ii- 
\aiion ol T(‘]i lioin Tida i> ^i.iinni:di( allv nn|) 0 ‘'^il)la, 
and tlia sn^ifa-^lion is stioii^h aonlradiatod li\ tho fact 
tliai tlia Tali^ in oIIkm paiU ol lha countn aia adnally 
oil-inasHMN. IIo\M‘\ai that ni.i\ ha, tha Tails of I5an;ral 
a](‘. as statad m a piaMoiis diaptai, iiialiahMl ainon;; 
N.iAii SaAiika*^. and i('<(.Mdad .is ( la.in Sndias, 


* 111 siiciikiii^ of the IVlis of limp il, Mi Xli’^h y 
“ 'rhni ri i^in.il piofc w.is iiioh.ili1y ml i>u ssm;;, .iihI thofusta 
ni i\ bi II ;'Sirl( <1 IS <i, fiini tioii il ^iniip ii 1 1 iiili il hmi) llti,* ii ii tdrhlo 

iloiiiL'^lK 111(1 ( m iiioihilI i>ui poses and its iii.iniifiK fm e ( on Id only 
h(' (lUiKd on by in(*n Aihosu soi i.il niiiti MishiMjiid d j split o *' - 
lli-'li \ s Tt tfit*! tuvf <*nsff}(of litwinlf Vol 11, pp ili(» 

Tin* i1jri\( shows how dillidilt il is roi u I n^rlish aiilhoi to i;ivo 
.1 (OM(Lt\i(w of tin* Tii(( hniiisiii of oin society Ihi fact is that 
r//« ind oil .lie not cont.imiii.itLcI ui Kiiduied unfit foi a Hindirs 
uso h) tiio toiicli of c\cn the lowest oastc's 

( 2G2 ) 
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The Tolls of Bengal aro a very important caste. 
The majority of them being shopkoopors and grain 
merchants, they arc a very well-to-ilo (slass. Home of 
them as, for instance, the family of tlio colcbiMtcd llani 
Hvarnamayi of Mooishodabad, and the llajas of Diga- 
patiya have hecoine very rich landholders under British 
rule. The usual family names of the Tclis arc — 

1. Kitnrlu, pcenliai to thn clasH. 

2. Fbl Chowiliy. An aiiatocratio suinamo assiimod by tbe 

biff Tell zomindarH. 

.S Pal ) 

4. Namly > not poculiai to the rlasa. 

5. Dcy / 

6. Chowilry 1 

7 Mallick > not poouliar to any class. 

8. Ray j 

Tlicro are v(‘ry few among the Telis of Bengal who 
are quite illiterate, while, under T>riti*^h uile, '^onu* ot 
them ha\o attained great eminence a^. M*holais. TIkj 
most distinguished among them was the late llai Ki'^to 
Das Pal, Bahadooi. w'ho>e name is sure to be reiiu‘inheicd 
for a long time as one of India’s gieate^^t )ournali''ts 
and public men. Tlu' late Balui Ua^ik Krishna Malliok, 
who was one of th(‘ distiugui^ied batch of scholais 
tinned out by the Hindu (Joll<*ge of (\ileutta at a 
eaily pei lod of its existence, w as aho a Teli Among tlie 
living oclohrities of tho caste, the nam«» of Hiiiuith Pal 
may l)o specially mentioned hei(‘. He is a nephew of 
tho Mahaiam S^arnamaM, and is treated hy her as 
her own son. As a student he attained "ome of tlu‘ 
highest honours that the Uni\eisitv of (^deult.i ean 
confer. Foi the last hui yeais he has been inaiiaging 
th(‘ Maharani’s vast estates witli great ability. 

The Tchs of Bengal have many suImIivisioiis among 
them, as, for instance, Hk.ula-'a, Dwada^i lletna, Tu-h 
Kota and Sa]>tagrami 

§ 2 — IIk* Kahn of rhoifuL 

The easto that actiiallv mamifaclines oil in Bengal is 
called Kalii, and is legarded as an unclean caste ha\iiig 
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a somowlmt higher stain's than that of tlu^l)^('^\olN. The 
Ix.ilns an* all iilitonite^ and though tlioio aio very few 
woaltliy men among them, Ihov .in* geiiouillv iinih* above 
want. In the Nadiya di^tiict thoio is at Tili.itt.i a Kalu 
landlioldei of tlic clash called T.ilidvdais Tlie usual 
surnames of the Kalu arc (loiai, Sagan, Sadhu, Khan 
and Set 

Tho Kaliis numbci ID 1,3-').') persons m IJcngid Tlioy 
are chiefly Vislmmites A special il.issol degraded 
Brahmans mimstei to them ])iiests Then spiritual 
guides aie tlie Olwil.nute (TOssaiU" 

§ 3. — Hu lei /'i and (Ihamht^ of ('pju*r liuba. 

In Upper Indi.i ihe oil-piesseis .ne ('.died Toll and 
aNo (Thiineln. Then iio-^ilioii i** iio\\h<*i(* liighei than 
that of the Kaliis of Ihmgiil 

^ 4. — rite Tf'l Knln Varhf n! flu nhutn <twnfrtj. 

The oilmen ol the Tedugn M)nnt^^ are called Tcl 
Kulu Vailu The} take flic^ sacred tinead 

§ .K — Tin (Tan/fftt^ and I mulan'i of Soufhern India. 

The oil-pies^eis aio i ailed Vanikan in llic T)ia\iia 
country. In My^Joie the* name* ol the caste is (hiiiiga. 
Ill tho Kanarasc^ coiinti} thc*v .iic' callc'd .iNo dotiphaiui 
or Jotinagoia, // the tube ol light. Thev ha>e also 
in 'scome loealitie'i dilFeieiU n.une--. ac-Coiding to pecu- 
luintios ol iheii machine*'., oi ilic* nii'thod ol woiking 
them, b'oi instance, tlioM* who-e inilU aic* made of 
stone and uoikcal In Aokmg pans ol o\(*n an* called 
Ilegganigas , Kiiu-ljcUiigas i*. the* name ol lliose who 
work Avith wooden iiiills . while thos* wiio \okeonly 
one bull to the* mill are called Vanti\(*lta Ganigas. 
The Lingii-wearing (ianigas called Sa||anas, hold no 
social intcrcouise with the* othc'i s(»c|J()ll^ There are 
both Vi«hmiAdtes and Si\ih*s among Ihe othei (laniga^i. 
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Thk Liiniyas or Nimias of Nortlicin Indiii .iro, a*, 
thpir iiiiiius iiidicato, piiinarily ■'.ilt maiint.utiiici" 
Tho ‘■alt mdu"»tiy ol nciif^.d Ik'uij; \(‘iv limit'd 

by the Pweal r(‘;j;iiliitioii>< Miiieh ;ii\(‘ f^riMtei l.icditici 
to till! iin[ioi tcition ol Cho'hirc "alt than to iiidi;;i*noii'» 
lUiiimractiiie, the luacticc of thi*ii ca"t(‘ |iiolc""ion b) 
the Tjuniy.i" h.i-j Iiecoiiie w i‘ll-iii<fh iiiii)0""ibli’ 'riu* 
majority of thiMii aie now «alt|ietio makoi" and navYiis 
like tho Iji'ldaH and the Koia". Tliev aio a niimproiH 
eonuiinnity aii will appeal liom the follow in;f talde . — 

N -W Provinces ni,s>2 

Bcuiral .U8,Ul 

Bombay 

fa somo paiN of I'olmi tlu* Jjiiniviis ai(‘ tuMtiMl i\> 
el(>an Siidia". Enl the, praetiee i" not nniloiin, .iiid 
{fenoially they an* le^f.iided a" "eiiii-ileaii Siidi.i" The 
Intel lorit) ol their ea-ite "tains i" due, not to then pio- 
fexsion wdiieh ix a ele.ni one, but to the faet ol iheii 
bein^i; a non-Ai\an laee, and to then habit ol e.itin^ 
pork and diinkiiie xpintuoux liipioi" Thev aie i liiefly 
Haktas, and theio aie \oi\ tew Vishnuvite Uhakatx 
.imoiiir them. They allow divoree, and the le-inaiiiajfe 
of widow's and dnoieed wi\i‘s. 

The salt luaiiufaetunng ca"te of theMadia"Pre"idency 
are called Uiipilian, Uppara and LFpali^f.i. The silt-petie- 
niakinjT caste of Noithmn India ai(‘ called liohgai and 
ii^horagar. 


( 26 .’) ) 



CHAP TV.— THE LEATHER WORKERS 


§ 1. — Tlw Chamars ami Mudih of Imha, 

Tfik Chsiinsirs and MuoIuh are fjiMU'rally royarded 
as identical in ca^ito. The nuino Oli.iniai derived 
fioin the Sanskrit word Channakar^ ^\h^cll iniMiis “a 
maker of h'athoi ” Tlio meaning of the name Miichi 
is not very c.hnu. The 'Kuir;j;estiou that the n.inio is 
connected with the San^kiit word JAa/rf/ya ^ oontr.i- 
dieted by the fact lliat the Mnehis liavo iiothni^r to do 
with the Ciitcdiing oi fish The (Jhaniar population of 
Northern [ndiais \ery largo, and eveeds cle\en millioii 
poisons as will ajipeai from the following table : — 


N.-W Piwmccs 5,SrM,JU8 

Punjab 

1,101 /iTia 

Central India SSSyilK 

Cunti'al Pi o\incca SH0J08 

Kajpiitana 8^10, G7o 


The Muohis .iic lesM niinieroiis .ind ninnbei about 
one million ])ei*ions. They are di^tiiliiili'd a shewn 
below • — 


Bcnj^i m,m 

Punjab 407|ti34 

Bombay (r),l)51 

The Chamars and the Mucins h.i\(* si vailety of 
occupations. Primal ily, th(*y sue skinners, tanners, 
shoemakers, and musi(*al instrument niiikeiN. They 
practise also the weaving of coaise cotton isloths and 
mats of reed. In Northern India, the Chamars ser\o 
tor hire as agricultural labourers and workers. In 
( 266 ) 
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Bengal they generally supply tlio bands of instrumental 
musicians who are a necessity to every Hindu at the 
time of religious oeieinonios ot a io}ful nature. After 
the S(!poy Mutiny an attcuii])! was nuule to recruit 
the native army fi oin the ranks of the ( lliainars instead 
of from th(» higlun castes like the llrahmans and 
Itajputs. But the expoiiuicnt did not, it is said, prove 
successful. 

The Chamars and Muchis are very iincksm castes. 
Their vijry touch renders it neci'^smy loi a good 
Hindu to bathe with all his cloth(»s on. In the villages 
they generally li\e in a distinct <[iiartei. When tlnur 
services aio loqiiired by a higli ca'^te Hindu, he 
allow them to entei the outer cncloMiie of his huii^e, 
but not into the iiiteiior of anv builihng used a'^ a 
dwelling-hou'-e oi chapel. Foi th<' ]\ruchi and .Maho- 
med.m niiisicians A\ho are a necessity on lestho occa- 
sions, tlK'ro IS giuu'i’ally special accommodation in the 
mansions of the lieh .iiid in the big temples. T]ios(» 
who play on tlie kettledrum and lias pipe (.died mnai^ 
and who an* gi'iK'rallj ALihoinedaiis, are pcrclicd on 
the to]) of the mam eiitiaiico, wliile the ]\lu(hi bands 
eiiteit.iin the bye-staiulers tioni tin* Nat-^landii oi 
dan(*iiig hall m trout of tin* piij.i tlalan oi chapid 

§ 2. — VYiC ChaLflutns and ihidtns of Sonllifirn Indfo 

The prole‘S'=iions and ca^ato status of the (liakdiaii^ 
and M.idigs ar(‘ the same as those of tli(' ]\In('liis .uul 
Ohaniars ol !Noithern India Tin* ('^hakiliaiis niiinber 
4i5,th)G persons. The Madig population is ncnlv 
donhl(‘ th.at of the (Uiakilians. With regaid to the 
Miuligs, the following obsmvations are made m the last 
(Jeii'jus llejioifc of Mysore^ : — 


Htruiij;. Iho M.kIiki araby rcIi{;io’n ViHhiiii\ite», Hnitoa iiiul 
Haktu. ^10 caato la divvied into two iiideiiciidoiit siib-divisions. the 
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DeMaga and Othm, botwoon wliom thci'o is no intennan lage. Tlio 
foi mcr iickiiowlod{^ the Sri Vaisbiia\a Jimliniaiis aH tlicir Uin ns, to 
vhoiii tlioy pay oxtmordiiiiU y homas^o on all Lcrcinoiual occasions. 
The in tho pi ovincc .xi a iloi ultMlIy .in indijp^iioiis class Tlioy 

aro mostly hold l.iboiii'ei s, but nonic of thoiii till land, citlior leased oi 
thou own In iirliaii localitios, on account of tho i wo m tho \aluc of 
skins, thulVI.uli"s ha\o att.iinod to oonsideiablo afliuciiLC — il/jyifor# 
CetNtttJt Jipport/oj 1S91, pp '^14 r>o. 

§ d. — The Ijeather-myrhnip Casfe^ of Hajpofana and 
Cnitiul India, 

Bo«i(los tlip Cliiiinni^ .md Slnolii'* tluuo .no «^()mo 
otlu*r loathor-woi kin<5 in liiijindiin.i Iming the 

following nani(»«' • — 

1 Bambi 1 Jatui | a Saijjara 

In IJikanir tin* (liain.iis .no railed nalai- The liam- 
bis aie \\oikcM'» in IcMthei, iind Mlla;(o s(*rvant»<, 

and ie(*(‘i\e the '•kiii’' oi .ill iinclaiiiK'd dt'.ul aninuiN. 
The Jati.is liki* the Minin'^ ol* 15i‘n<![.d, eat ihe Hit'll ot 
dead aniniaK The S.n^.iras aie I'idtnutois and dmin- 
beater'' The et ihe "ii.dxi* ^oihle"^ Mtuutsha 

lb eonsideied hv th(‘ Mnohi'- in pait- ol the eoiinti} 
as their s|)(»ci.dil\ Some ie/j;iilail> he;; liom 

door to door Milh an im.i;re oi enihlein of iMlhei lh<‘ 
snake ;fod(less oi ol llie ^^oddes- A Mmln 

ol Hikanii nho li\ed in the eaily ])ait ol the piesiMit 
ccnlnrv lonnded a ieli;;ion^ ^eit 



CHAP V-TIIK MAT-M \KI:RS AND I’.ASKKT- 
MAK KUS 
§ 1. — ! hi* 

Ma.t-maki\(} nml ljji-»lv('r.-in!i1viii;r iiro clcsni ajt'* Vn\{ 
they sue ^^eneially pi.iciiMMl h> lliv ahoi (Msti*s, 
whoM' low ''Oeial slatu" dwr inon^ to then iioii-Ai\an 
blood and iluMi iion-ob^oi \an( i* ot tlio Sliastiin M‘stiu> 
tions leuaidini; diet and dunk, tlian to tho natiiie oi 
then piolosMoii'^ Tile culebialed Siialpali'i (Ijit tool 
units) of East llenj^al aie iiianulaclured b} a caste called 
Palivals. 

The Ma'^iiiidpatis ol ('ossijaiah aie not made by aii} 
particulai caste, and the ait is s,iid to be piactiscd bv 
even the local Ib.diman" Tlu' niiei v unities of th(*s»» 
and the Sitalpatis an* iei\ costlv , l)iit th(*y aie ^c^•^ 
cool, and in summei the\ aie considered as a necessity In 
the Indian aiistociaci 1 am not .iw.iie whethei th(M(‘ 
is any demand loi them m louM^^n lomitries. 

§ 2 — 1 hr Haahtt-maLrr^ 

The follow in^ ai c Ihe c.istes thtit usually ma ke 
basket's : — 

1 Dmu, lAITjSil) l^'oiind in Xoitlieiii fiidu. 

1 111 Koii;,''il 

A lUidtii Kni 111 KoiiiuL iii ilu* Sluli is I'iO'^hIlih v 
I niiis[)lioi, SO/irM A luiiidi ot tlio Hoiii tulK*, foiiiid 
(iiilI 1> iii2<i()ilhLiii liuha 

o. Tiiii, Koiiiiil 111 lloicnl iiiil Ass till 

(i Jliiitl b'oiiiul 111 iliiiost o\oi\ |iiit ot tlu 

riiiloa rioMiUL'n Thu Ijiiuls not 
only m.iku iiLitu, bill aiu huh (liiw 
Cl'S, boatmen and hsliei iiion alno. 

( 2G5I ; 
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THE GLEAN AGRICULTURAL CASTES 


CHAP I ^TlIE KUliMTS AND THE KHNIJIs 

Thk mo<%t impoitsint sifriioultnnil cjistos of Northern 
Inth.i U1U those Ctilled Kurniis .iiul !\unhi<s. They >iie 
divided into iniiny sections, wliieli, loi piactieal purposes, 
are indojiendont castes. Ihd. Hie stjitiis of those hec- 
tions is, {generally s]>eakin^, the '^aine, and ji'i tliey all 
dosi^rnato thoinsehes as Kuimis oi Knnhi^, tliey nisiv be 
treated as a sniffle casti* The deri\iition of tlieii name 
is not very clear. It may be tiaceabh; to '^oine abori- 
^nal lan^un^e, oi to an abbievi.dod torm ot the 
Sanskrit compound Krishi Karmt^ which moans an 
agnonltnnst- 

The Kurmi ])02)iilation of Iiidi.i is very Lirfrc*, the 
total exceeding ten niilhons. They are distributed as 
follows : — 


Bombay S.^TT.STa 

N.<W. Provinces . . !2,(KC),7(>8 

Bcnj.'al l.f-JI.OJS 

Hydombocl 

Bern SSi,D>2 

Cciiti'al PiovinccH 


Then* arc no Kuiinis in IJengal ]nop(M' oi Punjab. 
Taking a binPs-ejc view id' tli(» cilinolog\ ot Noilhoiii 
liidu, it would appeal thiil Ihc piiiicipal (denienU in Hie 
lural population ut the country ai‘0 the K.uimi>, (iopas, 
( 270 ) 
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Kaibartas and Ohamars, and that the Brahnian<(, liaj- 
puts, KBya«4thas and Baniya'', thoup;li niimorically voiy 
strong, con«»tituto only its town popiil.ition. Fioin tins 
fact, and from the ethnological diffeiouccj between the 
two gioups* the conclusion seems reasonable tljut iJio 
Kurinis, Uopa^lvaibartas anddiumars had ocenpiod the 
country at a very early p<>rio(I ; and tliat the Iiigher 
castes subsequently settled among them as concjueiors, 
merchants or priests. The Knnnis, Gopas and Kaibaitas 
are neither pure non-Aryans nor pure Arjans. But 
their features clearly show that they aie a mixed race, 
having a very largo share of Ar^aii blood. There are 
the following sub-slivisions among the Kurini'* • — 


In Bohar 


In Oorakpur 
Benaros. 


2 . 

3. 

4, 


6 . 

7. 


ami 


1 . 

>> 

s; 

4. 

5. 

e. 


Ghamela. 

Kochaisa. 

Banswar. 

Ohaiulani (found also in tho 
Centi'al PimincGs). 

Banof1hi> a (ongiiially of tlic 
Banodlia couiiti'y, inclndin;; 
the moilern districts of Bae 
Bareilly and Unao) 

Kasfasia. 

Jaiswar (found in almost every 
pail of Noi*them India). 

Saithwar. 

Athar^a. 

Cliiinorwar. 

Akor^rar. 

Patnawai. 

KoiVUt. 


In Bohilkhand 


1. Bo^vat. 

2 Jailaii. 

3. Bliarti. 

4. Kattiav. 

^ 5. Oun^ifwari. 


Lowei Doab | 2 * 

Central Doab 1. 

Upper Doab | o’ 

In S.iii;:oi and Ban< I 
dolkliaiul. I 

In 1. 


Bingraon. 

Ghaporya. 

Kanojia. 

■Thiiiiia. 

Ghoi'clioi'a* 

tiaisaau 

Jliari 


* Seo Dalton’s EUinolouu Beni/al, p. XOi see also O 
Elhuology qf /ndta. i , 
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In Hosliangaljad 
lu Raiporo 


1. Oliauna. 

1 Manohofl. 

2. Olumtioa. 

3. Doiieflias 

4. Hiiitn owlo. 

T) Tirola. 

b. Chaiulanya. 


Tli(' religion of tlie Knrnus in Bc^liai ih tbo wiiiie 
iliiit of the otliei locsil ISiKlra castoK. They offer wor- 
slii]) to the gods of the Hindu panthGon^ and also to 
siicli local licit ie*4 as Sokha, Sainhhn Nath, Goii^a, &o. 
The majority of them are, howeA'er, mainly followers 
of Kabir and ilainaiiand. Soini} ot the Kunnis worship 
also the Mahomedan siints called Panch Firiya. 

The nltai of the l\iiieh Pin>a eoiiMsting of a plat- 
form ol eaith, IS (»rocted outside tlio dwelliiig-liou'^e 
A JMalionieiLm piie4. orticiate-^ at the woi'^hip, and the 
animal offered i^ sicriiiml in the usual method of the 
Mahomedans. It a iowli*^ sicnfieed, it is taken away hy 
the piiest. Soinctinic-^ castiated goats and pigeons are 
offered, and these, al*t(»i Ihiui jahai or eenanonial slaugh- 
ter, accoidmg to Mahomed.m iitual, aie eaten hy the 
votaiies. In accordiiiico with^ows ])ioviously made for 
the health ot ehildien or sonic' other smiilar object, tlio 
Kuimisof IJehar somc'times celebiatc also the Muhome- 
dan JVIaharaiu festival. 

Konic oi the Kurniis (>at fowls and lield lats ; hut 
they do not cat poik or heel, and aie gcii(*r!ill;y legard- 
ed as ch'an Sudras. The oidinaiy Kudi.i Y<ijak<i 
Brahmans ministc'r to tliem as priests, uiid they aro 
deemed hy the higho'^t juastes as eligible for domestic 
'rviee. 

The Kiinnis are an ^liieialc' c But they make 

^ ««oldiei^, and tUeie aie many lug landiioldeis 
' tlicm. The pJoi and lan<lh*ss menihcn'S of tlic' 
Tj^i^e chiefly by udmc'^tK j-ei\ue 
Indhuirniis ha\c no peculiar Mirnaiiu's. But when 
rural p^bem attui|is such wealth oi position as to be 
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respected by the local people, ho would aild to his 
name ouo or other of the fol lowing; adjuncts ' — 


1. Chowdiy. 

2. Mahanto. 

3. lilaharai. 

4. MiUito. 

5. Manto, 


I 6 Moral . 

I 7. Mukhya. 

H. FiTtmanika. 
0. Rout. 

10. Hai kai • 

11 Sin<; 


In almost all the siib-oastos of the Kuriiiis, excepting 
the Ayodhya Bans!, Ghaniola and Kochaisa, a widow is 
allowed to ro-marry. If she marry a younger brother or 
cousin of her late husband, she cannot forfeit her claim 
to a share of her husband’s estate, or her light to the 
gnardianship of her children. If she marry an outsider, 
these rights are forfeited. Divorce is ponnitted among 
the Knrmis, and a divorced wife may marry again in tiie 
same manner as a widow. The Kunnis of Northern 
India usually employ a Brahman to officiate as priest 
at their marriages. In ('hotu Nagpore and Orissa, the 
practice is different. There the work of the priest, on 
such occasions, is done by some elderly member of the 
house or by the Laya of the village. 

The Kurmis bum tlioir dead, andperfonn their shraih 
in the same manner as other high caste Sndras. The 
period for which they observe mourning varies accord- 
ing to local practice, from ten days to thirty du} s. 


HC 
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CHAP. TI—TPIE KOEllIS OF NOllTHERN INDIA 

The Kiirmis and Kooiis diftor in nothiiifr except 
that the Ibrnior aie piodnoers of tlio ap[rienltifr<i] staples, 
while kitchen ^aidoniii/rm the speciality of the liuter. 
In the vicinity ol the larjie toiMi'^ in Northern India, 
the Koei IS rai*^e tlie li iiits <ind Lit ehen vc'^ctabh's 
required tor local conMnn])tiun They take a part also 
in renniijr tobacco, opiaiii, and othei a^iiciiUiiral sfcutFs 
requiriiijr more c.irc and skill than the staple ciops. 
They never serve lu a menial capacity. 

Tlie caste status of tlie Koons is similar to that of 
the Knnnis. In the matter ol l()o<l, the majority of 
both these castes conform to the lules laid down in tlie 
Shastra'^. But. it is is.iid that, liLo *'ome clasM(*s of the 
Kurinis, fowls and field rats ai*e eah'ii by some of the 
Koeris also. 

The Sudia Vajaka Bialim.iiis of all classes ininKter to 
the Koori*- as ])iicsts The maj«)nty of the Koeris are 
Sivitcs and Saktas, and tlane are not many Vai'-lina\as 
among them. TIut ait' legardtsl ns a clean Sutlra 
caste, and the Brahmans >\ili take drinking water irom 
their hands without any hcMbition. The Koeris will 
eat both hach ainl pakh food tjooked h}- a Brihman ; 
hut will not eat tlic leavings of a Brahinan'b plate as the 
Shastras inciilcata the Sudras to do, and is practically 
done by many of the better Kudra clans. 

The Koeris are quite as illiterate as the Kurmis. 
The Koeris are ve^ iiuiocrous in Behar, and are founil 
also in the If.-W. Provinces. Their total numerical 
strength is nearly one and three-quarters of a millioik 
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CHAP TIT— THE MALTS 


In almost every paitof Northern and Wc'^tcrn India 
tliore are tribes called Mails who are devotc'd mainly to 
the kind of agriculture practised by the Koeris, Their 
numerical strength is ^e^y considerable, .i*? will appear 
from the following tigiiies taken fiom the last Census 
report: — 


Bombay 

Uajputana 

N, W. Pro\inces 

I’anjab 

Beiai 

BoDi;al 

Control Provinces 


:m,m 

270,719 

201,189 

202,488 

151,902 

141,080 


The Mails are supposed to derive their name from the 
Sanskrit word “jiiald** wliieh means garland. But 
there docs not ai>])car any reason why the name of the 
agricultural Mails should have had such an oiigin. The 
flower-supplying M.ilis form a vary small community, 
and it does not socm probable that tlie agrienltuial 
Mails wore onginally flowor-supphei'4. It seems more 
probable that the norLst>», wdio are called Pliul Mali 
in the N.-W. Provinces, are a section of the great 
Mali tribe whose primary oocupatioii is agriculture, 
Tho flower-supjJying Mafis are found chiefly in the 
largo towns, and in tho vicinity of the loading public 
shrines. Flowers of various kinds, and tho loaves of 
the basil and the wood-apple being indispensable to 
eveiy Hindu for the worship of his gods, cvciy iiiemhor 
of tho higher castes has generally a garden attached to 
his dwelluig-honso. If he have no such garden, he has to 
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bny the requisites from n M: Ji, or to procure them from 
the {rarden of a noighhour. In the vicinity of the 
sacred shrines the demand for flowers, garlands and the 
sacred leaves enables the Mali to curry on a brisk and 
profitable trade. The Mahs of Bengal are also the 
manufacturers of the tinsel with which the clay idols 
are usually decorated. They are likewise suppliers 
of pyrotechnic works, and the tinsel crown which 
a Hindu has to wear at the time of marriage. The 
Mails arc an illiterate class. They are a clean caste. 
The Malis of the Central Provinces and Berar are very 
skilful cultivators. They oat flesh and drink spirits. 



CHAP. IV— THE KACHIS 


Thk Kachis are found chiefly in the central districts 
of Northern India. They .ire, ^ery much like the 
Koeris. They are very {food cultivators. There aro 
many snb-diviaious among them, as, for instance, the 
following : — 


1. Kanojia 

2. Bakya Seni 

3. Hanliya 


4. Murao 


5. Kachc hwaba. 

6. Halloria. 

7. Auwar 


From Kanoj. 

From the ancient town of Sankisa 
in Farakkabail. 

Said to dome their name from 
the fact of their cultivatmK 
hiUili or tiirmoiic) 

Said to bo BO lumed fiom the fact 
of tlioir Lultivatmi; mula or 
nulitsh. 


The Kudus nninber persons distributed ns 

stuted in the following tnbh^ : — 

N -W. PrOTinrea . 70 (j ,»)30 

Central Proviucca 122,646 

Central India . 472,1^ 

Those flgnros do not, it scorns, indiido tho llilnrnos 
who wero scpiirntoly onuinorntcd at the last Consiw. 
Tho Muraos number (>77,982 persons, and are found 
only in tho United Province^. The Kachis are veiy 
numerous between Rai Bareli and Kanoj. 
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CHAP V — THK LODHAS AND TIEE I/)DHTS. 

Ltkr tho the Lodhas are found chiefly in tlio 

oontral districts of Nortliorn India. They arc dis- 
tributed as shown in the following; table : — 

N.-W. Provincefl . 1,065,025 

Contra! Provinces 203,110 

Central India 252,638 

The ensto status of tho Lodlias is somewhat lower 
than that of the Kiirniis. Like the other a;{ricultar<il 
castes they are mostly illiter.it<' There are a few land- 
holders among tliem, Tho following are the names of 
their ]iriiicipal sub-divisions : — ^ 

1. Patona, found ohioSy in tho 3 Sankallajaria. 

(lis^ncta of Delhi, Alighar 4, Ijakhia. 

and Etah. 5. Khona. 

2. Mathuna, so named from Uio I 6. Paiiia. 

ancient town of Mathuna. | 

Tiie Lodhis are a difterent tribe. They an* to be found 
in Jhansi, Lalitpoie ^agor, Danioh, and Hosungabad. 
The Lodhis an^ \ery turbiih^nt and ri^vengeful and are 
very unlike tho jieaceablo Kurniis. The principal 
landowners of tho district of Damoh arc Lodhis. 
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CHAP VT— THE AOHTCULTURAL KATRARTAS 
OF RKNOAIi 

The Kaibartsis of Bengal form an important 

section of it'^ rural population, in tlio district of Midnu- 
pore they may Iw' reckoned among the local •iri'stocraey. 
In the other distrusts wheie tlioy an* found their position 
is only next to that of the Kaycistlus. Tho dc'signation 
of Kaibarta is applicable to four distinct cIu'^ncs liaAmig 
different oc(*upation'«. Of the*<e the Ollasl^ and the 
Lakhinaraynns of midnapore are the ino^t nnmerou**, and 
have tho highest position. Tho Jalia^ who ai c fi'ihermen, 
and tho Tutias who are mulli(*rry gTo^^crs, and devoteil 
chiefly to soricidturo, arc treated unclean castoh* 
Tho (/ha^.i and Jjaklunara} an Kaibartas aie logardcd as 
vei y nearly clean. 

in tho Tnmlok and (^ontai sub-divisions of tho Alid- 
naporo DHtriet, wheie tlie luimbei of high c.isto Hrah- 
nians and Kayasthas is M*iy small, the Ivaibaitas may 
bo said to form the uppei hn er ot the loc.il iiopulation. 
A groat many of them are /(unindais and holdeis of 
substantial tenures. Tliey wem a very W(*ll-to-do class 
until recently, but the} liavi* l)(*come\('ry much depress- 
ed bv the abolition of thi* mannfaetnie of ^alt in tho 
district ainoo the yc'ar 1801. This measun*. which has 
brought about tlu* ruin of one of the most ancient indus- 
tries in tho eoiintry, was adopted in accoi dunce with 
tho ilomands gf an agitation which had been got np in 
England by English ship-owners and merchants. They 
ro])rcsontod that the East India (lompauy wore sliamo- 
fully oppressing tho people by makin'g a monopoly of 
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such a necessity of human life as salt. The word ‘ mono- 
poly ’ being a bugbear to English people, they were easily 
dweived, and the agibitionists, finding sympathy from 
the Press and the (church, could not fail to secure their 
object. As a matter of fact, the monopoly system on 
lyliich salt was manufactured by tlie East India Com- 
pany, since the days of Clive whose genius first adopted 
it, was a boon to the country ; and its abolition has not 
been productive of any good to any class of Indian 
{people, though it has been highly bcmcficnil to English 
ship-owners and salt merchants. Now that the princi- 
ple of Free Trade is about to divert the silt trade of 
Bengal so as to mainly benefit (Icrmany and Arabia, 
it is to be hoped that the question may be reconsidered, 
and the monopoly re-established on its ancient footing. 

In the Metropolitan districts of Nadiya and Tw'enty- 
Four Pergunnahs, the Kaibartas form the lower layer of 
the middle classes. In the former district they may be 
now said to have even a higher position. In the palmy 
days of indigo cultivation there, many of the local 
Kaibartas obtained those ministerial employments in the 
factories of the English planters which were very lucra- 
tive, but were too risky to liavo much attraction for 
Bn^mans and Kayasthas. By the practice of every 
kind of oppression to compel the ryots to cultivate 
indigo, the Kaibarta employes of the English factors 
made themselves the greatest favourites with their mus- 
ters. To su(*h an extent was tliis the case that in the 
drama called ImbtjoMiin*or — for the fninsthition of which 
the philanthrophic English missionary, Mr. Long, was 
sentenced to suffer incarcei ation as a eriiniiial— a l^yas- 
tha Dewaii of an indigo ])lant(T is insule to brag before 
his master by saying that, although of tlie writer caste 
by birth, be was qualified and prepared to render the 
very same kind of service as a Kowat. ^ The planters 
have boon mined* chiefly by the litigsition in which they 
involved themselves. But the descendants of their em- 
ployi&s are geucrully in very easy circumstances. Some 
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of them are now big landholdorsy while, with their 
ancestral reputation for oppressing the people, and their 
willingness to run the risK of criminal prosecutions, a 
good many of them are able to secure high offices in the 
service of those parvenu zemindars who seek to improve 
their rent-rolls by the simple method of forcibly evict- 
ing the freeholders and permanent tenants from their 
lands. Some of the Kaibartas of ^Nadiya have of late 
been competing for University distinctions, and have 
attained suso high offices in the service of Government. 
In Calcutta the millionaire Marh family of Jaun Bazar 
are of the Kaibarta caste. Tliey possess very valuable 
house property in the town, and also extensive zemin- 
daries in the interior of the country. 

The Kaibarta population of India is very large, the 
total being more than three millLon^*. The Midnaporo 
Kaibartas have the following surnames: — 


1. Myti. 

2. Bern. 

3. Jana. 

4. Gin. 

5. Bhumya. 


11 . 


6. 

7 

8 . 

9 . 

10 . 


Kayal. 


Gholooi. 

Patra, 

Pandit. 

Dos. 

Man- 


The usual surnames of the Nadiya Kaibartas arc 
Das, Bibwa^*, and Bhaumik. Marh, as a surname, is 
not very common either in Midnaiioro or in Nadiya. 
In the Census reports and in Mr. ili^ley’s Tribes and 
Castes of Benffal a distinction is made beWcon Kaibar- 
tas and Kewats. As a matter of iact, the name Kewat 
is only a corrupted form of Kaibarta, and is applied 
to designate them only when the speaker's contempt 
for them is meant to be implied. 

Though regarded as somewhat unclean, yet in Bengal 
and in Tirhoot also, the poorer Kaibartas are now and 
then to be found employed as domestic servants in the 
households of the higher castes. The Kaibartas have 
special Brahmans, but in Midnapore the ordinary Sudra 
Yajaka Brahmans minister to them as priests in all 
ceremonies excepting Sradha. 



CHAP VTT— THE SADGOPAS 

Thk majority of the actual tillers of the soil in Bengal 
aro Mahoinedans Tlie only Hindu castes in Bengal 
proper that are cliic^fly dmoted to agriculture aro tho 
following : — 

1. Kaiharta. I Koi 1i. 

Sadi(opa. I 4 A;;uri, 

Of the^^o, tho Aguns and the Koch havo bet*n spoken 
of already in tlic cliupters devoted to tho military easte*^. 
The Sadgopas are a small eomiuunity, their total po])U- 
latioii being ^lightly above half a inllhon. They aro 
found chiefly m thi' distiict^ of Burdvvan^ Midnaporc, 
Ilooghh, Nadiya, Twenty-Four Pergunnalis and Ban- 
koora. The majority of tliem li^e by agriculture or 
menial service, but theie are among them many big 
landlioldeis and men of culture. Among the Saugopa 
zomiiidars the names best known are tlie following: — 

1. Tho Rajas of N.irjolo in MiilnapoTo 
Tho Sarkara of PeoMai-a in UooKhly 

a. Tho Koys of M.iinia\pore lUtii Tuinluk. 

4. Tho Hahlars of Uadla in Miilnaporu 

5. Tho Paiijoa of Jala Hindu in Pci^nmnah Hahon^, 

Midiiapore. 

Of the Sadgopas wlio liave attained high offices in 
the service of Government, tlie following may bo men- 
tioned here : — 

1. Bahu Uriah Oliundor Chowilhiy, Huhordinato Judge, 
Bengal. 

2 Tho late Boy Sharat Chandra Ghoso, Bahodoor, Execu- 
tive Engineer. 
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The most distinguished member of the t^adj^opa com- 
munity is tlie well-known Dr Mahcndra Lull Surkai of 
(yalcuttsi, the founder of the Indian Sciem e As»5oeiation- 
He is not only one of the best physicians in India, but 
stands in the foremost rank of Indian scholars and pub- 
licists. For several years he* has been a member oi the 
Bengal Legislative Conncil, and a heading member ot 
the Syndicate of the Calcutta University. The Sad- 
gopas have representatives al^o in what may b(^ called the 
prophetic tnule, which requires neither learning nor 
culture, but only a little 'shrewdness. Next to (.%aitanya, 
the most successful of the latter-day piophets ol Bengal 
was a Sadgopa of Glioshpara. Au account of the sect 
founded by him is given in another part of this woik. 
As usual the Barlgopsis arc divided into Kuhns and 
Maiilika. Their siili-sections and burnanies are as stated 
below : — 

fl. Fonrba koohya oi inli.ibi- p. Hoor 
taiiti* of tho eastern huIox'J. Ne\if;y. 
of tlie Hoo;;lily ii\ui . (•! Biscay. 

1 KtLlV 

2. PaKfliini kooliya or inlitibi f\ Knnwai 
tant^ of tho nieHteiii side < 3 Harra 
of the n\ei Booi'hly. Iloy 

1. (IhOHll. 

L>. l*al 

3 Siikai. 

2. Maiilika 4 H.ihlar 

il. 1*1111. 

h dhoudiy. 

7. Kaifa. 



CHAP. VIII— THE CHIEF AGRICULTURAL 
CASTES OF THE CENTRAL PROVINCES 


Thk chief agricultural castes of the Ccntial Provinces 
are the following : — 

1. Kimbi. 5 Kirat. 

2. Puar. 6. Lodha. 

2. Toll. 7, liOflhi. 

4. M^i. 8 KolU 

The biggest tenure-holders am the Kunhi^, Tolls and 
Malis. The Puars are celebrated for their skill in the 
construction of reservoirs of water and aqueducts. The 
Telia are the best agriculturists. 

In the Central Provinces the Lodhas are found chief- 
ly in Hosungabad, The Lodhis are a distinct caste. 
They are very good agriculturists and are found chiefly 
in Jabbalpore, Saugor, Narsingporo, Hosungabad, 
Bhandura, Ohindwara, and Dainoh. Tlio population of 
the principal agricultural tribe of the Ceiitml Provinces 
is as stated below 


Kunbi 805,766 

Mall 141,086 

Lodha 206,110 

Toll 731,756 

The Teli’s proper profession is the mauufacturo of 
oil. But the majority of the Tidis ot the Central Pro- 
vince are engaged in agricultural pursuits. There 
are many big Tcli landholders in the districts near 
Nagpore and Baipore. The Eoltas ore found chiefly 
near Eamhalpore. 
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CHAP. IX.— THE AGRIOULTUEAT. CASTES 
OP THE PANJAJ5, 

The chief agricultural castes of the Fanjab are the 
Juts and the Kambohs. An account of the Jats has been 

S 'ven already. The Kambohs have two divisions among 
cm : one practising agriculture, and the other making 
and selling confectionery. The latter take the snored 
thread, but the former do not. 

In the Census Report^*, the Arrains, Sunis and 
Ghiraths arc included among the agricultural cartes of 
the Panjab. Tlio Arrains are mainly kitchen garden- 
ers like the Koeris and Kachis of Nortliern India. Most 
of tho Arrains arc now Mahomedans. The Sainis are 
sellers of fodder, and the Ghiraths arc a mountain 
tribe who are employed generally as domestic servants. 
In the Punjab some of the Sarswat Brahmans till the 
soil with their own hands. Among the agricultural 
classes of the province mu<!t bo included also the 
Tagus who profess to be a section of the Gour Brah- 
mans. For an account of these Tagus see p. 5d, ante. 
The total pollution of each of the chief agricultural 
castes in tho Panjab it stated below ; — 

Jat . . . . . 4,623,623 

Kumboh . . , 161,160 

Anain — ... 896,314 

Hflim ... ... . . ... 125,362 

Ohirath ... ... ... • 173,673 

Togu ... ... ... 11,966 
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CHAP. X —THE ACRICULTUllAL CASTES OF 
THE TELECU COUNTRY 

The a^ricultnnil castps of tlio Tolegii country* aro 
the following ; — 

1 Tologa. I 4. Rcdfh Yaru. 

2. Yellama Yaru. f). Kapu. 

3. KamniaYaiu. I G Nafras 

Those arc all hi};h caste SuJrus. They enlist in the 
amiy as common soldiers The R(‘(l(]is at one time 
weio the rulers of the eoiiutry. Most oi the Pali^rars 
belong to ono or other oi the agricultural castes men- 
tioned above. 1km Dev Ruoyagama Nnidu, zemindar 
of Vallura in the Krishna Di^^tiiet, a Telega Yarlagada 
Unkinira, /iOnuudai of Balia Palli iii the sime district, 
is a Kainnia Yarn. The /omindais of Vanaparii and 
Yadwal in the Ni/ain’s Doniiiiioiis aio Ibuldi Varus. 
The zemindars of Veiikcitagiii, Noo/bid, Dittapur and 
Bobili belong to the Vellaiiiina 

The agricultural Biidra eashs mcntioiUMl above fol- 
low the local Ksatri^as in all matters relating to 
religion and diet. They oat almost e\ory kind of moat 
excepting beef. They also drink spirituous liquors, 
though in privacy, and with great iuoder.itLoii. 

* Ad to tho goofunkphical boundaries of the Teloi^u country, seo 
p. 98, ante» 
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CHAP XT.— THE AaUTCULTUllAL CASTES OP 

:mysoue 

Thk most iinportnnt of the o^riciiltiiral castes of 
Mysore are the Vakkaligsis unci the Ti^ral*,. The Vak- 
kalij^us have many siilMhvisions iinionn; them, ol ^^hlch 
the following are thc^ most importunt , — 

1. Cvangaflhikara. 1 !> Halli Kara 

2 . Kunchitij^a. I 6 . ])a»a. 

3. Moraau. ■ 7. Ifalii. 

Bedell. > 10. Muaakii. 

11 Toleffu Vakaliga. 

The Tigalas are of Tamil origin. Eesules those there 
are some classes of cnltnators called Liugaits, though 
they are not all followers of the llasa^ ite faith, but 
have among them Vai'^hnavas, Saivas and Jams, 

The classes that servo as agricultural labourers in 
Mysore are called llalaya, Huttaln and hlannalu. The* 
ITalayas of Mysore correspond to the Punas of the 
Dravira country. The status of the Iluttalu and 
Maimalu is very much like that of slaves, the former 
being the heroditaiy servitors of their masters, and the 
latter being serfs attached to the soil, and changing 
hands with it. The total number of Vakknligas in 
Mysore is 1,28(1,217, and that of tho agricultuial Lin- 
gaifcs in th(' State 291, 857. 
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CHAP. XII.— THE A(3RICULTUTlAIi CASTES 
OP THE DRAVIRA COUNTRY 


In the Dravira conntry agriculture is practised 
chiefly by the Velhilars, Yadugas, Maravuns and Ahuin- 
udians. These have been described already, tlic first 
two as writer castes, and the last two as semi-military 
castes. Resides these there are many other castes whoso 
principal occupation is agriculture. Of these the most 
imj)ortant an* the following 

1 J Baligi 

1. Kavaiai ^ 2. The Totiyar or Kambalatten. 

2. Kappilian, 6. Lilian. 

fl. Vunnia or Pulli 7. Podoyatchi. 

4. Odder or Waddava. 8. Nathambadayan. 

6. Upparava. 9. Uiiili. 

With regard to the Kavaris, Mr. ^herring gives the 
following account : — 

This n a very extensive tribe with at least eighteen branches^ some 
of which are so unTOi-tant and numerous os to deserve to rank as 
separate tribes. The Kavaris were originally devoted entirely to 
agriculture, in the capacity of landowners, while their lands were 
cultivated by infenor races ; but, although most are still engaged 
in their hereditary callini^ uniting with it the tilling of the soil, 
there are several clans which pursue other avocations, and are 
sailors, small traders, pedlars and the like. They are properly a 
Tdegu people, which languaj^ nearly all of them speak, y^ some 
having settled in the ' Tamil ’country, now caiw on the business of 
life ID the latter tongue. Two brandies of the Kavan tribe are the 
following 

1. The Bali^is—chiefly potfy traders, hawkers, and so forth. 

2. The Tottiyors— Tottiyans or Kambalattars. 

The Tottiyars are said to be split up into nine clans, differing 
considerably from one another. Th^y are very industnous and ener- 
getic as cultivators, and in other pursuits many of them occupy 
an important position in the city of Madras. 
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Hovcral clans of Tottiyars entered the Distiict of Madura as 
colonists four oi iivo liiindrocl ycais Ofi^o, whoro they have diB-* 
tuiffuisliod tlioinsclvcs as u^riciiltuiistH, espec tally in rcclaimini' 
waste lands. They aiD fond of coc k-tiglitiiij; and huiitin^fi and 
have a clinractei foi dissoluteneHs beyond that of other eastts The 
worsliip of Vishnii is popular them, and they ha\o {;ieat 

i*overence foi rclicH, ara very siiporstitions, and aio pcciiliaily ad> 
dieted to the practice of nKi{;ic. The people ;,^noially n'f^'ai-d them 
with awe, because of then mystual rites, ahirli aiH3 said to hu 
singiilai ly siu cossful in eiti iiig sn.iko-hitos In featiii e, the Tottij ars 
have a (listiiictivoness of tlu ii own, sejiarating them in a marked 
mannoi from ncighhoiii iiig tribes T)ie men weai a briglit coloured 
hcwl-droHs, and tho women cover tlicmsolves with orn.hiiiuuts, neg- 
lecting to co\ci the iippci {iait of then peisons Thu nuiinage 
eereniomcs of the Totiiyais are cm ions Polyandry in reality, 
though not piofcsHcdly, IS i>ractisod by them. They iioer (onsiut 
Biuhmaiis, as they ha\a then own spiiitual guides, called Kodaugi 
Nayakkans, who dii'ect then religious rei'ciiionies, piMsidc at their 
feasts, cost then horoscopes, and enjoy iiiaiiy pii\ilegcs iniotuin, 
some of which arc not of the most rcpiitehlo i hai .u ter 

Till* Kiipilians aio a K'speclsihle cla*'s ot C^aniii(‘s« 
(•ulti\nh)rs, Witli lo^uid fo tho Vdiinias oi TuIIk, tho 
tollowin^r obHH'vutioiis iiio tu h(> loiind in tho iMsidras 
(Jensns Ropoit for 1871 . — 

Bcfois) the British occupation of the coniitiy, thc> were sla\es to 
the Vellalai and Brahiiiaii ciiltivatoi's , hut .i lai ge iiiiiiiho*' of them 
aiti now ciiliiiaturs on then ow u .locoiint, oi else woik the I.mds of 
tho higher castes on a system of shaiiiig half tuc net pioilnccviith 
the pioprictois Others aio simply lubmiiers nnd iiMii> of them 
by taking advances from then emplojerH, aio still piactic.illy>erfs 
of the soil, anil unable toextiicate themselves fioin the bondage 
of tholaiidloid In all i espec ts, these jiiople have the i hniacteiis- 
tics of aboiiginal tiilius As aiiile, they aiea very daik-skiuned 
lueo, blit good hold lalionieis, excellent faini servants and cull ivatois 
They abound hugely in the Tamil Distiuts of Tin hiinpoli and 
Taiijoro.— Alatlrait tViurfur J^port foi 1871, Vol I, p 111, 

or the >c\uiiil (dassps of a^^LLculluiiil l.ihouuM^ m 
t.1io Drsivira country, the ino^t iinpoitdiitaiptliel’allans. 
lle^^arJin^f thc'^o tlio following do^ciiptioii is ^i\on m 
Nol'^on’s AVadiim Jllanunl . — 

Then piincipal occupation is ploiigliing tho lands of more for- 
tunate Tamils Though nominally free, they aic usually slaves in 
almost oveiy sense of tho word, eainitig by tho sweat of then biow 
a iKirc luiiiclfiil of gium to stay tho pangs of huugci, and a mg with 
which to paitly covei then nakedness Tliey aiu to bo found in 
almost eveiy viUago, toiling and moiling fui the beiielit of \ellalars 
and others, and with the Piuialis doing ptUieiilly nearly all the hanl 
and dirty woik that bos to be done. Personal contact with them 
is carufuUy a\oidod by all respectable men, and they aio ucvei 
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Mrmitted to dwell within the limits of a viUago ; but their huts 
form a small detached hamlet, removed to a considerable distance 
from the houses of the respectable inhabitants, and barely separated 
from that of the Panahs.— Nelson’s Madura Manual^ Part ll, p. G8. 

The palm cultivators of the Dravira country aro 
the tadlHlrawing castes, namely, the Shanars, Illavars, 
Billawars and Tiyans. For an account of them see page 
259 et sfq. 

The Oddars are an aboriginal race. They servo as 
agricultural labonrors and also as navvies. They profess 
to bo worshippers of Vishnu and bear upon tlieir breasts 
the trident marks of that deity Bnt they drink spirits 
and eat pork and field rats. They are very indnstrious, 
and work readily with their wives. Polygamy is largely 
practised by them. Divorces aie very frequent in 
their community. Tho Upparavas aro properly culti- 
vators, bnt are employed in tho manufacture of salt and 
saltpetre. 



CHAP XllT— THE PAN.(;I ROWERS 
§ !• — DantL 

Thk Haruji or Barui ginw the nroiniitic hotel loaf 
which liidisins of .all classes, inolnding both Hindus 
and Malioinedans (dicw in combination A\ith certain 
spices. The leaves aio made into little ])ackets, the 
inside being paintiMl with slaked lime mixed with 
catechu, and filled with chips of aroca nut, coriander 
seeds, cardainoni, niucc' and oinnamon. When filled 
the open end of the )>ackot is tastoned witli a clove. 
When chewed in this form the liino and the catechu 
servo to give a led colour to the bps, while the spices 
give fragrance to the niontli The price of the betel 
leal ^aries, according to <iualit 3 ', from half-a-do/en to 
more than a hundred to the pic(' The pi ice of re.idv- 
made jmekets is iisiuilly flie to tlie pi(*e, E\ery 
native of India who can afford to do so will chew at 
least half-a-do3sen ])an packets every day, while honie 
are so fond of this little luxury that tliej' cannot do 
without at least one hundred m a day. The largest 
number are chewed after meals and at bed-tinio. In 
ceremonial assemblies hold hy the Indian princes and 
high fiinctionancs, pan and attar are given to the 
gnosis at the end of such meetings. When a relative 
or familiar friend pays a visit to the liouse of a Hindu 
or Mahomedan, the pan salver and the smoking pipe 
are indispensable for showing duo oourtesy. When the 
visit is of a very formal nature^ or when the host is a 
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Mahomcdan and tho guest a Hindu, then spices are 
offered instead of pan. 

In some parts of India, as, for instance, Upper Assam 
and tho southern parts of tho Madras Presidency, the 
betel leaf grows in the open air as a creeper to tlio arecii 
nut palm, or to bamboo posts» set up in their midst In 
these parts of tho country, there is no such caste as 
Baruji ; but tbrouglioiit tlie gresit(>r part of India, tlie 
pan creeper nupiires very oon^idcM'able euro, and the 
pan-growers, wdio have to di'vote their wliole time to 
tbeir gardens calb'd Baioj.i, liavt* become a Mcparute 
ca*4te with the designation of Btiruji. Tho exterior 
of pan guldens may be seen very oil on by tho Indian 
Kailway tr.i\e1]er, when, tlirough tho window of his 
carriage, he takes a \iew ol the aspect of the country 
thiough which he may be pa^<^Lng, Tho outside is not 
very attractive, but the M'enerv inside* is very pic- 
turespie, and well worth the trouble of visiting. 

The Banns .ire a clean caste, and tbo oidinary 
Sudra Yajaka Brahmans ministei to them as prie>ts. 
Th(*ir total population is, accoiding to tho last (kmsus, 
as stated helow : — 


Benf^ral 219,841 

N.-W. ProMiKcs ... I.vi,4j0 

Central Piomiucs* 24,014 

AsMam 22,707 


Till* Baruis aie, genoialh s|jeaking, ijiiite illiteiati* 
and the few among them who liave lately attained some 
degree of culture aie trying tlieir best to pass as 
Kayasthas. 

§ i.~ne Tambidts. 

Tho Tainbulis derive their name fiom the Sanskrit 
word Tanibul, which means betel lout. The proper 
profe««sion of the caste is tho sale of the betel loaf, 
and in some parts ot the country ilie Tainbulis still 
practise their hereditary avocation. But tho Tainbulis 
of Bengal are a well-to-do class, and, liko the 
Tolls, have long sinco given up their ancosti^ business. 
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They now carry on either wholesale or retail trade 
in food-grains and oil-seeds, and at present they 
neither know, nor worild admit, tliat their caste status 
is the same as that of the Harui. As both Tolls and 
Tambnlis generally earry on the same kind of business, 
the popular idea in Bengal is that the two are sub-divi- 
sions of the same caste, if not quite identical. In fact 
there are reasons for supposing that some Tamlmli fami- 
lies have got thom‘'olves admitted into tlio Toll ea»te, 
and have given up their eonnoctioii with their own 
caste. For mstanei*, it is wcdl known that the founder 
of the Pal flhowdrv lamily of llumighat \\.is one Kii'ilma 
Panti, wlio hiul been oi igiiially a pan-seller, but sub><e- 
qnentlv becanie a big merchant, and ‘still later a big 
zemindar, by purcha«iiig, at the time of confiiMon wliicli 
followed what is called the Permanent Settlement of 
Bengal by fJornwallis, the evtensive estates belonging 
to the Nadiya Uii] Kiixlma Panti was not only a jiun- 
seller originally, but his siirname al<o indicates that h(‘ 
was of the pan-«clling caste. The family, however, 
protcsS to be TcIk!, and have, since becoming land- 
holders, eieated and assumed the aristocratic Teh mh- 
iianie of Pal Ohowdry. 

The last Census giv(*s tho following figuies regarding 
tho Tanibnli population of India : — 

Bengnl 

N.-W. Provinces 74, KM 

Central India 

The Tambnlis of Behar, N -W Piovinees and Central 
India are generally quite* ilhterati* In Bengal, their 
nioro aiistocratio eastemoii stand on almo'-t the same 
footing with tho Tclis m ])oint of eiiltiiie and refim*- 
ment. The usual sin names of the Tambnlis of Bengal 
aro Pal, Panti, Chad and Uaksliit, and those of tho 
Behar Taiiibulis are Khilivi ala and Panti. 



PART XIV. 

THE COWHERDS AND SHEPHERDS. 


CHAP I— GENERAL OBSERVATIONS 

Thb total population of tlio several oasti^s whose 
primsiry occupation is cattle hrcM^diiig is very large, 
amounting to nearly twenty millions in all. About 
three-fourths of the number are cowherds. They are 
variously called Goala, Goli, Golla, t^c., whiidi desig- 
nations are all colloquial forms of the S<iiiskrit word 
Gopala (lit. keeper oi cows). 

The majority of the cowlierd castes live on the 
income of tliu daily produce of tlie flocks they keep, 
supplemented by that of agriculture which they also 
pnictise to a very con&ideralile extent. AVith the ex- 
ception of the Ahirs, almost all the other cowherd 
castes are more or less notorious for their thieving 
propensities. Although the Gopas or cowherds are 
included among the upper nine of the Sudra castes, 
yet, with the exception of the Ahirs, they are regarded 
as Bomcwliat unclean. Tluy have special priest^, and a 
good Brahman cannot inmistin’ to any of them without 
being degraded fur ever. Their low status in the caste 
system is due partly to their being suspected as criminal 
tribes, and partly also to the fact that they are in the 
habit of castrating their bull-calves, and branding 
their cattle with red-hot iron. In the modem towns 
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of British India, soino Goalas arc suspected to be in 
the habit of scorctlv sollin^r tlieir bull-cnlres and old 
cows to butchers ; but in the interior no Goala can do 
so knowinj<;ly without running the risk of severe perse- 
cution by the caste. 

Generally speaking the Goalas arc a poor and illiter- 
ate class. They celebrate their marriages and <«hr.idhs 
in accordance with the Brahmanical -bastnis ; but they 
are not a priest ridden class, and they do not devote 
much of their tune or money to any religious rite or 
ceremony beyond those mentioned above [n some 
parts of the country, the Goalas wear <i necklace of 
beads like the other Nava Sha^akas. But it is \ery 
unusual for a man or woman of the cowherd caste to be 
initiated in the mantra of any sect, and that being the 
case they neither s.iy any prayers nor count beads. 



CHAP II— THE ABHIRiS Oil ATTTliy, 

The Abliii s sire the mo^t iinmeroiis siiid th(‘ olotUiest 
of tho sovoisil castes of cowheuU. Their totsil niimbor 
exceeds (M^ht. nullions, and they are to Ix' found in 
almost o\eiv ])art of India to tlie noifli of tho ri\er 
Narnudii. Fioin tlio extent of countiy over whieli 
they are spresid, and from the reiinences to them in 
the most, aneient S«insknt ^\oik'<, it seems ^e^y proliahle 
that they h.id Ixmmi sciiled in ihe eountrv lonj][ betorc 
tho Brahmans and tho Ksaiiijas foinid their way into 
it. Tlierc h abnndant evidiMiee also as to tho ancient 
Abhiras ]ia\m^ been capable of wielding tlio sword 
as well a*- tho ciook. IviiNlina, tlio ;;ieat liero and 
statesman of ancient India, wlio is now worsliippsxl by 
tho inaionty of tlio ILindiis as theii chief ^od, was 
if not actually an Ahhiiahimselt, at hsist bred np from 
his inlancy in the lionso of an Ahhira eowhord. The 
Narayiii army wdneh he or{^anis(*d, and which made 
him so pow(‘rlul lliiit liis iriendship w^as ea^^rndy sou;j;ht 
by the ^loatost kin^rs of his time, is dcsciiheci in the 
MahCihhaml as bein;^ all ot the Ahliiia caste. The 
stoiy of the Sanskiit diania “ M i ichakatika'’ may bo 
taken to warrant the conclusion that for a man of the 
cowherd caste to bo a kin;;, was not an uncommon 
e\eiit in ancient India. Further, it is established by 
authentic history, that a d> nasty of Ahir kings ruled 
over Nc])al at the heginnnig of the Oliristiun cm. 
Blit whatever th(* jiolitical importance or the military 
prowess of the Abhiras may have been in ancient times, 

( m\ ) 
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ihoy uro now ‘dimple ciittlr l)r(‘o(l(»rH unci tillers of tho 
Hoil. Thorc' arc' a tVw landlioldcMN ainon^ tlicmi, but 
the) majority of them are vc'ry poor and illltorat(^ 
Tlio tlirc'o mam divi«*fons .imon^ tho Alurs arc tho 
following : — 

1. Nand Bans— found cinclly in tho Central lloab. 

2. Yoda BanH—foimd chiotly in tho Upiier Doab and to 

the west of tho ii\ci Yamuna 

3. Gwal BaiiH-^fomid cliicfly in tho Lonci Doab and iii 

tho diHti lots adjoining Bonarcs. 

The ])rachco of marning the* mkIom" ot an cldc'r 
brothcT ])re\ails among some oi the Ahii tubes m tho 
Upper Doab, as among tho Jats and Gujars of tho loea- 
Hty. In the noigliboni liood of Dcdhi, the Alnrs c'at, 
drink and »^moke amIIi the dats .iiid the (Tiiiars, Tlie 
Rajpiitfi general!} lepudiale all ooiinection n ith thci Ahii s 
tliongh it seems veiT jirobablc* that the* Vadu Uaiisi 
Ksatnyas wcto oiigmally Alurs. 

The Ahais, who aie toiind chic^Hy in Tiohilkliand, 
seem to he a sub-csla'-s ot lh(‘ Alurs, tliough thc'y 
disclaim such coniiottion 



CnAP. TIT— THE GUJARS. 

Thk Gnjars are a pastoral tnbe of Western India, 
the majority of whom have in recent times espoused 
the Mahoinedan faith. With the Jat^ they form the 
backbone of the rural population of the Punjab, though 
inferior to thorn in civili/ation, industry, and agricul- 
tural skill. The Gujars po^^sessed at one tune great 
importance, as appears from the fact that they gave 
their name to the' peninsula of Gujrat, and also to 
the district of the same name in tlie Pan jab. As the 
Gujars are at present, tlioy are believed to be one of 
the criminal classes, there; being among them many 
who are said to be cattle-lifters and gang robbers. 
The name of the tribe seems to bn derhed from the 
compound Gouchor which might moan a “grazier of 
cow^." In Sciiulo the Gujars keep cown, wliile the 
Gowars sell inilk and it*^ preparations The Gnjar 
population of India exceeds two millions, and is distri- 
buted as follows : — 

Panjab ... . . . 711,fl0() 

V.-W. Provincea , . . . S4.S,97S 

Bajputana e7»,0(xi 

Kainniir ... . . 248,78!) 

Central India ... ... 204,611 

The Gujars are sin illitemtp ca!>tc. Tlioro are very 
few big men among them. It is quite jioosilile that 
among tho minor chiefs and landholders then* arc a 
few who wero originally Gujars. Bat as these now 
claim to be Ksatriyas, it is very rare to find any 
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ono oven among tho barons who will admit his being 
of the Gnjar caste. The higher classes of Brahmans 
do not minister to the Gujars as priests. They 
have a special class of ecclesiastic scalled Gnjar Goar 
Brahmans. 

It is a noticeable fact that the religion of Guru Nanak, 
which was eagerly embraced by the Jats and Roras, 
and gave them a new political life, failed to make any 
impression on tho Gnjnrs. They seem to be ipiite as 
indiifercnt to all forms of religion as tho othci cowherd 
castes. A great many of them have, no doubt, espoused 
the Mahomodan faith, but that must be due to com- 
pulsion. In tho last (Census Report the Gujars are 
included among the military and agricultural castes ; 
but their proper place seems to bo among the pastoral 
tribes. 



CHAP JV.— THE COALAS OF THE LOWER 
PROVINCES 

§ 1. — The (ioaJaii of TiamjaL 

The common inmn* of tlio soveral cowherd cnstcs is 
Goahi. Even the Aliiib and tlio (Tn[sir.s are Mjuikcn of 
gonorally as onl)" snh-diM-^ions of tlic (joaLi casto. It is, 
however, not to be supposed that the Goalas of tlio 
diftbrout pioMiicGs are completely identical iii caste. 
E\en in the province there uro yeiienilly as 
many <liffeient '»ec(ions anion^ tli<*ni as ainon^ tlu^ 
higher caster. The (loal.i poinil.ition of Rengal is veiy 
Lugo. According to the lu^t CJeiisus their number 
oxcecds four millions. 

The Goahis form the principal Hindu element in 
the ugiicultnral popiiLition of Heiigal pioper. The 
majority of the enlihators in tlie eastern and contnil 
districts of Bengal are Alahomedaiis, Of the Hindu 
ryots by far the largest nnnib(‘r aie Goalas among 
uhom may bo inehided the S<idgopas. The only 
other Hnnlu caster tliat usually ('am their living hy 
agriGultnre are the Eaibarfas, Agnus, ICiqialis and tlu; 
Paliyas. The Goalas aie gj^ncrally illitt'rate and poor. 
There ai(', however, some among tli(*m wlio hold posses- 
sion of valuable tcuurea, and thcrii are a few zemindars 
also among tliem. liistanc('s are known also of Goalas 
having attained Univ('rMty distinctions, and holding 
such high offices as are now usually allowed to be filled 
hy the natives ot this country. 
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The nsiiul surnames of the Gonlii^ of Bengal aro flic 
following 

1. Ghoflh. ( liarik. 

P&l. I 4. liabui, 

5t IJlitili. 

Tho Goaks of Bengal are divided into tlic following 
classes : — 

1. Pa11avit->fonn(l chiefly in Calcutta and itM vicinity 

2. Ba{;n or irjoini — theHo aic behoved to canti'ato biill- 

calvce, and are tlioi'cfoio ticatcd oa Homoviliat uiiLleaiia 

3. Barendiu (lOalOH'-the Goakun of North Bengal 

4. Kiii hi GoaloH—the Goala» of Biirdiiun. 

5. iVIaghai—Goalaa of Maghafllu or Bohai These aro Mid 

to oxtiart biittoi from uiilioilcd milk, and are thoru- 
kre rcgarfhxl ae Honiowhat unclean 

6. OodoH ' found chielly in tho Nadiya District 

7. Hadgopa— found chiefly in tlic ihiidwaii Division. 

An account of the Sadgopsi tribe li.i'^ been gi\cn 
already in conncudion nitli the agnciiltnnil cast(‘s of 
Jkngal. Of the other s(»ctions of the* Bengal Goak'* only 
tho Godos» icquire si»eiial notice. 

Tkt (Jodos of Jienyah 

The name of tins ck^s MTiiih to be deiivod fioin tho 
Gada^ which moans a foit. Fioin tlioir Aoryuame, 
and fioiii what otlioi tacts aie known lolating to thoni, 
it scorns probable that formorh tb(*y ''Oriod in tho ariiiios; 
of the Hindu and M.dioinodini king'^ oi tho (*ouiitiy. 
Thoir SCI vices .ii<‘ ulili^od by tho landhoklei'' oi 
Bengal for those little boumlary w'arf.inw which usually 
involve thoin in tho iiio^ iiiinou*^ Iiligationss, cnil and 
criminal. Tho Godos of the tract of country to tho 
oast of tho famous hold of Flashy aro a cnminal tnbo 
of tho wor'^t type. They aio heioditary gang robbers, 
assassins and irco knees. After more than a century 
of British rulo, highway robberies aro still so frequent 
in tho locality, that no ono oan, oven now', «afely tiavol 
alone through tho pergunnah inhabitoil by them. Some 
of tho Godos practise agriculture ; but, liko tho Irish 
peasants, they never pay any “ riut” to thoir landlords. 
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and have brought about the ruin of many capitalists 
vfho had invested their money in taking perpetual 
leases of tho pergunnah from its zemindar. 

Like tho other criminal tribes, some of tho Godos 
give regular training to their children in the arts of 
tnieving and gang rmibery. On ociaisions of festivity 
in the houses ot the local nobility, they sometimes 
exhibit their skill in their art, and umiiso and astonish 
the spectators by their feats, liechning on a bamboo 
stick, about six feet long, one would get to tho top of a 
house, while another wiui a similar weapon would ward 
off any number of brickbats that might bo hurled 
against him. Tho iinpoitince of such gymnastic skill 
to a burglar must bo obvious. 

§ 2. — The Goalan of liehar. 

lake tho Goalas of Bengal, those of Behar also are 
divided into a hirge number of sub-tribes. They all 
appesir to be looked u])on as good Sudras, and the 
ordinary Sudra Yujaka priests of Beliar minister to them 
as priests. As in other parts of India, tho Goalas of 
Behar are, generally s^ieakmg, an illiterate class. There 
is, however, among them a section who usnnily acquire 
a sufficient knowledge of the tliree Tl.’s to lie qualified 
for book-kcejiing in tho vernacular. The Separis, 
as they arc called, aie employed ^ the landholders as 
Patwaris or village accountants. Thoy arc looked upon 
as an inferior class by the other Goalu sub-castes, 
Goalas of Behar allow their widows to rc-iuarry. 

Tho usual family names of the Behar Goalas are the 
following 

1 Bhandaii. I ,3. Mahaio. 

2. Bhagata. | 4. Majhi. 

§ 3 * — The Goalas of Orissa. 

Among the Goalas of Orissa there are three main divi-* 
sions, namely, the Krishnaut, the Mathura Bonsi and the 
Gaum Bansi They are all generally very poor. The 
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Oriya litter-carriens of Calcutta are mostly of the Goala 
caste. A very large number of them are employed by 
the European residents of (yulcutia as orderlies, jmnkur 
pullers, furniture cleaners and gardener^. Being Hindus 
they cannot serve as cooks or table-servants. But, apart 
from their caste prc'judicos, they are very serviceable 
and obedient, and they arc sometimes employed as 
personal servants by the Hindu residents of Calcutta. 
The only reason whv they are not more largely 
employed by the Hindu aristocracy ol Bengal is the 
tact tW they would never eat any food co^ed by a 
Bengali, and in the household of a Hindu of moderate 
means, it is considered very inconvenient to have a servant 
who would cook his own food, instead of eating the 
preparations of the family cook. The Uriya domestics 
are generally very tiustworthy like the Kahars of 
Northern India. The master’s goods, however valua- 
able,are always safe in their custody. It is only when 
deputed to make any piirchasoH that an Oriya. servant 
is tempted to act dishonestly, and to appropiiutc a part 
of the money by giving a false account. Like the 
Goalas of Bchar those of Orissa allow the re-jn«irriage 
of their widows. 



CHAP V —THE COWHEUDS OF SOUTHEliN 
T\I)TA 


In the Tclofju country the cowliords ;iro called (toI- 
lulu, in Mysore Golla, and in tin* Tamil country 
Mattu Ediii. Anion <<; the Gollalu-^ tlu^e are many 
suh-diviMoim, one ot which is c.illed Yathavas. Tlie 
Yadava clan of Ksitriyas in Xorthcrn India is proliahly 
an ott^lioot of these pastoi.il Y.ithax.is Amon;{ the Mattu 
Edias there are t^\o chi^si's, one of whicli jnolcss the 
Vaishna\a faith, and the otheis aie Si\iles. Tlien^ can 
be no mama;je alliance between theM‘ tw'o ^jub-<li\i^ions 
of the Mattu Edias, and piactically they aie »*epaiate 
castes. The Gollas ul MvMiie aie duhhvl into two 
sub-orders called Uiu Golla .ind Ivadu Golla, wdio 
neithei eat to;^etbm nor inh^rmaiiy. They aie inostl}' 
Kn^tbiia wor’^hippci-^. Theie aic some \ eiy odd customs 
ainoujr the Kadu Gollas ot M\ ^oic “It is said that on 
tlieoccurieiice oi a childbirth, tlic* mothci witlithe babe 
remains unattended in a <mall shed outride tlie village 
Irom 7 to SU days wlion «iho is taken back to her home. 
In the event of liei illness, none ot tlie caste wdll at- 
tend on her, but a Nayak (13('d.i) woman is engaged to 
do so. Mairiages among them aie likewise perlonned 
in a temporary shed enacted oiiUide tlie village, and the 
attendant festivities continue foi ti\o (la}s when the 
man led couple are brought into the \illage. Their 
females do not, on the death of tlic^ husband, remove or 
]>reak tlie bangles worn at th(‘ wrists.” * 

Mygotit Cswttts Heportf p. 218* 
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Thk following tsiblo gives tho names of the *5overal 
shepherd easto< of India, together with the figures 
relating to their nimieneid stnmgtli • — 

Gadoria, 1,294,8H0 (foiiml in Northei n India). 

llanRar, l,fie5,5H3 (found chiefly in the vicinity of tho 
Marattha country) 

Attii l(!diyai, ifoutul chiefly in Southern India). 

The shepherd'^ have a lower caste status than the cow- 
herds. The ianiily of the Maharaja Ilolkar aie sud l>y 
some to he of the Dangar ea^te ; but they taki* the 
sacied thiead, and the Brahninii') accept their gift'^ 
without any hesitation. 

There aio many Gadnrias in and near ^omo of the 
old towns of IJeiigul smhas Xadija and Daeia. These 
do not ])iactise their easte profession, but live ehiefly 
by working as hriekla\ers Their lemah^ make the 
])repar.ation of iice called vhni described in page 240. 
Tho shepheid castes aic regarded as somewhat unelean 
ovorywherc. 
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PART XV. 

THE CLEAN AND THE UNCLEAN 
CASTES EMPLOYED IN PERSONAL 
AND DOMESTIC SERVICE. 

CHAP. I ^THE BARBERS 

Though tho text reform! to at p. 224, ante^ inclndes 
the barbers among the upper nine classes of Sudras, 
yet as they pare tho nails of all tho classes, the higher 
castes do not, in many parts of the country, take even 
drinking water from their hands. In Bengal, Behar 
and Orissa the napti is reg 4 irdod as a clean caste. In 
the Telugu country, the coi responding caste of Mnngli 
IS regarded as clean aLo. In almost all the other pro- 
vinces, the barber is regai Jed .is unclean. In Ons&a tho 
barber caste is called Bhinidari ; in tho Tamil country 
the name of tho caste is Ambutta , in Mysore the desig- 
nation of tho class is Nayinda ; in Telingana tho 
caste name of barbers is Mangali ; and in Northern 
India their most common names are Nai, Nain and 
Ha jam. In the Panjab there are two clas&*'s of barbers. 
Tho ordinary barbers are regarded as an unclean caste. 
But there is a class who do only such work as is 
required of tho napii on occasions of marriage. These 
take the sacred thread, and arc regarded as a clean caste, 
from whose hands a Brahman will not only take drink- 
ing water, but even pakki food. 
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As a Hindn cannot celobrato any Toligions ceremony 
without first shaving, the barber is an important func- 
tionary of Hindn societpr. Every Hindu has his family 
napit^ as he has his family Guru, priest and washerman. 
The napit shaves him and all the male members of his 
famiW ; while the napit^s wife or mother pares the nails 
of the ladies, and paints their feet with lac-dye. 
Besides his regular pay, the napU has claims to various 
kinds of nerqinsites on every birth, death, mavnage and 
puja in the families of his constituents. When a birth 
takes place the family baibor acts as the errand boy to 
convey the happy news to all the relatives of the babe ; 
and on such occasions the kitli and kin are expected to 
present to tlie bai ber a shawl, or a piece of ^ilk cloth, or 
a brass ve^i-iel of some kind, togethei with ^ome money, 
according to their mcan'^. A** a Hindu lady upon her 
first pregnancy is usually taken to her lather’s hou^^e, 
the ^rents of her husband have to pay heavy tees to 
the fuimly barber of her tather, if a male child is born. 

In Bcliai the napit acts .iKo as an a^^i'^taiit on the 
staff of match-making emba^^ic^, and iiiake'4 a handsome 
extra income by that kind of business. In the remote 
vilLiges, the Hindu aapits^ like the* Euiopeun baibcrs of 
the seventeenth century, practise aUo surgeiy and open 
boils and abscesses. iSoino napih '‘Crvc a-i domestic 
servants in the liou'^es of the higher (*a'«te'* ; but a 
Hindu of the barber ca'^te will never till the soil vMth 
his own hands. The ttapils are rcputi^d ti> very 
acute people, but as a clas^ tbi'y are (luito illiterate, 
and there are very few rich men amCiig them. No 
tiapit yet attained any University distinctions, nor 
hab any member of the class Ijecn able to atbiin a high 
position in tho service of Government by dint of 
ability. 

The usual surname of the naplt in Bengal is Fara- 
manik. A member of the caste is at present in the 
Subordinate Executive Service of Bengal ; but with a 
few Bolitaiy exceptions the napits are quite illiterate. 



CHAP IT— THE WASHERMEN 

Thk Wsishornipu an* oallod Dliopa in Dhobi 

in Northern Tmh.i, W.iitlii and Pont in tlio Central 
rroviiiees, Vaunan and A^a^a m Southnn India and 
C'lmkli in tlio Teln^ru <*()uiitiv. On aeioniit ol ilie 
unclean iiatuio of thoii oecnpailon, the} are lejiaidcd 
as an iineleaii ca^'le in .ilino'^t (*\(mv ])arl of liidi.i ex- 
cepting the Teliiffu country \\h<n(* the (liakli an* Indd 
elifjible tbi bein;^ cmjiloved as domestic herx.mts. 
They are, {generally sjuMkin;?, *jiiii(‘<illiteiate. Hut a 
few of them lauc recently inana;ied to ^et lheinsel\e*s 
impointed to ^oiiio \oiy hi«rh oHhie-' in ilie serMce ot 
Go\ eminent 

]iike the the Dhola Im'* not only u r<'{j;iihir 

salary, but lias ilami'^ to Aaiioii^ |)ei(|ui''ile'^ on occa- 
sions of birth, death and iiiania;j:(* in Hindu taiinlies. 
The Dhobi’s pei sonal aie not \ci y i oiiNidorable. 

He c‘\pects and ;i[ets a di^h oi‘ ricc at least onee e\eiy 
month from eaeh ol lii^ eoiiMif iiciiK «ind 1oi pui poses 
of clolliiii^f, lie fieely ii«-es the ( lolliC'. oi\<mi to linn toi 
wasbin;'. The si^ht ol a Dlioln’s l.ice is, like that ol 
an oilman, coiisuh'red .is a b.id oiimmi at llio coimiKsicc- 
nicnt of a journey, and is avoaleii 
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CflAP Trr -TMK CASTKS IJSIJALTA'^ EMPLf)YED 
AS DOMESTIC S CUV ANTS IN HINDU 
FAMILIES 


§ 1 — Ih n*nd 

TriK D.ik'^Inii l{.i(llii Kax.i'^tlisis of rliiiiii, ns a 

inaftiM ul lionou to h.L\o tlio iiirlit ot mm \ iii^ ineiiials 
to Bi.iliiiiaii'*. it nintfcM ot iaot, tho K<i\n<«thas are 
\<'rv ^\c•ll-lo-llo ]iro]ili\ .111(1 li!i\c too imu'li jiinlo to 
‘-loop to L<* -(M \ n (M K\ (Ml tin* ■'lave K a-^thas 

ol* IjiisttMii l*(Mi;f.il ai(‘ now ti\in^ to iiue ii|) such 
-terxitc. aiul to Im‘ on tlu* ^nnio 1 (‘M ‘1 witli the other 
K"i\ n'^tliu'' In |j(Miiril lh(» iini(‘ ( leiin Sudia c.'istes 
mentioned in I. (O///, an* ^[omM.dlv eoiHidored 

by iheniisiocMaiie llindiw a^ mo'^t (di^ihh* loi doineMic 
serM(M‘. Th(‘ K:in''.ni'' iind the Sankhaii'o \\h(», pioper- 
l> spoakme, ho]on;r to the iiKMe.iiitile e.i^n*. jim* held 
eh^ilde nKo ioi '^innl.i! eni[»lo\ ineiil The Sad;;o|iaN. 
hein^ included ninoii^ llu* ( Iimii (jop.i^ iuo ie;;aided ns 
elean Sndia^, .ind .iie Indd to he (Mititled to the '•nine 
honoi. Tli(* Slndvi.i, S itai, and Ivaihniia an* i(*;(€irded 
jis ch'an enst(‘^ in some |)I.i( e^, and uni lean in others. 
Till* Tidi and llu* ( Joala, tliouj^h ineludeil among 
the \a\a Sax.ikas, aie not in piaetice u'garded as 
clean e\er\N\heie. Ilowevei, geiieialU '^peaking, the 
Xa\a'«aN aka*' with the Kansan, Saiikhaii, Sadgopa, 
Shekra, Sutar and Kaiharta maybe, and are usually, 
tMn])lo>ed as domestic servants in all }Iiiuhi tamilies in 
Kengal. 
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DOMESTIC SERVANTS. 


§ 2.— jy.- Wm Provinces and Beliar. 

BIaliar.-^This caste derives its name from the 
Sanskrit word Shandhdkara^ which means one who 
carries things on his shoulder'^. The primary ocenpa- 
tion of this caste is carrying litters. Ihit there are 
several sub-castes among them, and while some of 
these practise their pro])or profe^^sion, the others are 
either boatmen, fishermen, grain parch(T&,baskct-inukers, 
or weavers. The most important sub-casU's of the 
Kahars are the Rawani and the Tnrah. The Rawanis 
are to be found in large numbers in every town 
of Northern India. Th('y serve as litter carriers, 
punka-pullers, >culIion<, wah'r-carriors and jiersonul 
attendants. In o\oiy uell-to-do family there is at least 
one Rawani to '•erve a*? the “ maid of all ^^ork.” The 
Turahs, who are boatmen and fisheimen, are to be found 
chiefly in Jhduir and X.-W. Provinces. Tlu‘y have 
some colonics in Ihmgal, in the ancient town^^ of Dacca 
and Nadiya, and in tlu' maiket town of Shah Ganj near 
Hooghly, founded by A/im 0^h.in, the giandson of 
Aurangzebe, who \\as for some jeais the Governor of 
Bengal. The Turah^ of Bengal have, how(»\er, formed 
theni^cKes into a separate ca^ite, and the fact that they 
are a branch of the Kahar caste is not even known to 
them. Of the Rawanis \cry few are domiciled in 
Bengal. Those found in this pait of the country are 
ohiefly iiativ'cs of (vaja, who come every year in the 
beginning of the ^yi 1 lter sea«40n, and go back to their 
native home in June or July, or when they deem it 
convenient. 

No class of Kahars can be said to have the right of 
being re;rard(‘d as clean Kiidras. TIk^ fishing masses 
are <-ertainly unclean, and they are treated us such. 
Although file Rawanis do not catch fish, yet even they 
ought not to stand m a better position. A great many 
of them arc in the habit of drinking ^irits, and eating 
field rats and even pork. But it is difficult to get more 
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tniHtworthy and obedient servsint«i, and the necessity of 
Hindu families has made them a clean cn^te. No ^ood 
Brahman, however, officiates Jis a priest for tlic portorm- 
sinco of a leligious ceremony m which a Kahnr is con- 
cerned, The Kahar’s prie'^t is treated as a degraded 
Brahman, and his Gnrii or spiiituol guide is usually an 
ascetic. Most of the Jtuwunis are worshippers of riva 
and Kali, and there are veiy few Vishmivih's among 
tliein. They have great reverence for the shrine ot 
Kali near (Jalcutta. Those of them who come to Calcutta 
never fail to give a pvja there, and even in the di^'tricts 
remote from Calcutta, their usual cry, A\hen they 
take a litter on their shoulders or drop it, is, Jeu Kali 
Calcuttaioali * The Kahar population of India is as 
stated below : — 

N.-W. Provinces .. ... ... 1,308,500 

Bengal . . ... 621,176 

Dhanuk. — The Dlianiiks art' a clean Siidra eu^te 
found chieHy m Beliar. In all probability they ^^ero 
originally slaves. The superior castes will take a drink 
of water from tbeir hands, and the Maitlnla Bnihmans 
minister to them as priests. They are usually employed 
as domestic servants. 

Amat.— TIio Amats are a clean caste. They are 
divided into two sections, ono of which is csilletl^ Gliar- 
bait, and the other Bialnit. The Gharbaits live by 
pmetising agriculture, while the Biahuts ii'^ually servo as 


♦ The name of Calcutta its supposed hy many to be derived from 
the Rhnno of Kali But tlioro csin be vciy little domjt m to Jts 
having a very different dorivotion. The moiil Kol, which lirarally 
meaiiB ‘ lap/ is usually used to denote the open emU of tlio luliivial 
formations which are foiincd on tliesidoH of themcis of Uongal 
by the dcfloctioii of tlioir currents The KoN, so long as they exist, 
are iiHod iiH natural liarboiiin Uiit the peninsulas surrounding ymm 
are, after some years, cut through Iw changes m tho course of the 
river. The place is then called Kata Kol or Kolkata, litciully a 
lap cut open.” There are many i ipaioan villages in Bempu which 
are called Katakol. Tho name of Calcutta is clearly formwl by 
the union of the aamo component words in a different way. 
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domestic servants. The two sections do not intorinappy. 
The Miiithila Brahmans minister to both as priests. 

§ 3.— TVie Servant Castes of the Panjah. 

The castes that in the Panjab arc nsually employed 
by the Hindu aristocracy as domi'stic servantx arc the 
followinj; : — 

1. Jhiwar. 4 Kambo. 

2. Kimt. ? Ilora. 

3. Jat 6. S'llAi'iya. 

The proper profession of the Jhiwar is the catching 
of fish ; but in the Panjab they arc not on that 
account rcgsirdcMi as unclean, and, in fact, arc generally 
the only inon in thoir country who serve as uater- 
carriers. The H’ntlu Kambos claim to have come from 
Afghanistan. The MahoiiKHlan Kambos call themselves 
the descendants of the old Kai soveieigns of Persia. 

§ 4. — 77/e Sei^rant Cashes of the Telutja vountrjj. 

The eastes held eligible in the Tehigu country for 
employment as domestic servant'^ are the following : — 

1. Manjrh n.ar1)cr 

3. Oliakh Washoniian. 

3. Idi>a Hi ewer. 

4. Golla Cowlionl. 

§ 3 .— Sermnt Castes of Maharashtra ami Central 
Pwrim es. 

The cartes usually employed by the higher classes of 
the Hindus in the Mahaiatta eountiy and in the ( Vntral 
Provinces uns the interior Maliaiattus and the Kunins. 
In the CVntnil Provim^es the aborigiiuil (londs, though 
they cat hoef and are regardcnl as unclean, are yet em- 
ployed as domestic servants for siieh kinds of work us 
do not require the touching of drinking water. 



CHAR IV— THE CARTE OF THE DOMESTICS 
IN ANGLO-INDIAN HOUSEHOLDS 

The domostics who do inomal work in An^Io-liidiiiii 
households arc recruited Iroin low i‘la>»s MalioiiKHl.ius 
and the very lowest ela-^i Hindus, An uiM*oiintrv 
Brahman or Ksatriya may be ionnd^to do tlie \\oik of 
a gate-keeper or orderly in the liou^e of an Engli'^lnnan, 
but will never do any ^^o^k that must compel Inin to 
touch his master^ jdah"*, dining table, clothes or sho(»^. 
If a higli c:i*4te and oithoilo^ Hindu aeeidentallv iuiicli 
any of these things, ho will ncitlier enter his look-iooni 
nor eat any food without washing away tho containnia- 
tion by bathing The plates containing cooked meat 
are an absolute' abomination to a good Hindu, and the 
very sight is shocking to him According to orthodox 
Hindu notions, the dining table itself reniams unfit to 
be touched even when the jilates are taken otf. Ihit 
in this respc(*t tlio prejudices ot all classes of Hindus 
are fast wearing off, and not only Hindu othciaU hut 
iiide])eiident Hindu gentlemen mav in tliese davs otten 
he found sitting hy tho sale of an iBnghshiiian’s dining 
table, and afh'rwards drinking water or chewing 
without hnthmg or eliaiige of dres^, Such being the 
case, the high caste Iliudii peons and oiderliesha\e not 
at present the same amount of olijc'ction to toueli ilunr 
master’s tnnnture that they liiul foinierly. But e\en 
at the present they will not, either for love or mone^ , 
touch tiioir master’s shoes or clothe^, or have nn> thing W * 
do with tho arrangement of his furniture and bed 
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In llindn hoiKohold^,, ji poor Brahmsin may do the 
Avork of a cook ; but under no circunistanrcs will a 
Hrahmnii or ii Hujput do hueh mcnhd service as is (it 
ouIa for SiidiMS .md low castes. Almost the only 
kind of work Avliudi a 1ii;;h (a^^tc Iliiidii will do in an 
household is that of a letter carrier oi door 
atleiidant for aniioniicin^j the presence of visitors. 

With rejrard to ili(» c.i'^h* ot the other classes ot 
domestics in An»fIo-Iinlian hoiiMdiohK. it inav he ob- 
MT\ed, geiier.dh, that the Msiliomedaiis have the mono- 
]»olv of Mich as up[)citaiii to the stable. Eveiun Hindu 
jions(diol(ls, the co.ic1iinen and the footmen are always 
lollowers ol Islam. Tlie cooks, scullions and butlers 
aie cdtliei MahonuMlans (oi Aiacancsc) oi Madrasis of 
tlie low castes (ailed Tari.i and Tiyaii. Tho ])iinka- 
piilleis ai(^ mtliei (joalas of Orissa oi Ivahai s of Ihdiar. 
()ri\as and Kaliai^ aie (Miiployed albo as fumshes for 
wipiiifr off th(‘ tliwt fioin tlu‘ Imniture, and for cleansing 
and lij^litiii^ tlu' lamps The wasluMinan is the Hindu 
Dliohi, Vannaii oi A;ia>ui ; Avhile thescavongms and tho 
ni;i;htsoil men an* all usually of *5ucli aboriginal tribes 
.is aie c.ilh‘d H.lii, .Ah'thar, (Imrha, Arc 

In (*alLutta the ()ii\a is tho maid ot all work in 
Eiuopiian households ni (*v(‘ry de]»artinent e\ciM)t the 
kii(*hen and the stahh» ; hut it is sanl th,ii the Madrasi 
Paria and Tnan an* still niOM> pliant and iiscdul than 
the (owlioids of the land ol Jaf^aiialh. 



PART XVL 

MISCELLANEOUS CASTES. 

CHAP. L— THE PTSIIER.MEN AND HOATMEN. 

§ 1. — The Ftshermtn ami Hoatmen of BfugaL 

Thk sumo cantos arc usually both n<*luMruon .nid 
boatmen. Thev lisive all :i \ery low i*ast(^ status. In 
Pencil the following/ cantos earn tlieir liviu" chiefly 
by plying boats for the coinevance of gooiK anil pas- 
Bciigcrs, and by catcliing and selling fish . — 

1. Malo both boatmen and hshei men, 

2. Tiii-alia „ „ „ 

3. Chanilml ,, „ „ 

4. Jolia Kaibai-t „ ,• 

6. Tiyar „ „ 

Tho Nikaris of llengal, wdio aie lishonnen. cio all 
Musalmans. 

§ 2 . — The Fhhermen and Tioatmeti of Northern ImVu, 

The most important classes of boatmen in Northern 
India are Dhiwars of the United PioMiices, and the 
JbiwaTS of Paujab and i^cinde. ThesjC names are deriA ed 
from tho Sanskrit \vord /M/m?', 'signifying a flsheinian 
Tlio boatmen of Northern India aie called Malluh, 
They are closely connected w ith the caste called Kahar. 
The Mullabs of Cawnporo are called Kadhar. The 
( 315 ) 
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Mullahs arc ihvidod into many sootions of which the 
following are the bc'st known - 

1. Oanre. 4. Kanojia. 

Biinar. r> Saroi lya. 

3. Tirhiitia. (j M.u lyaii. 

7. Kowat. 

The Jhiwars who arc lound in ranjab and Sciiule are 
considered thoro as a cloaii 'riie> ans not only 

fi<horinoii, bnt serve* also as watoi -earners to high ca^ite 
Hindu families The boatmen ot the l*imi:ih aie mostly 
Mahomedans. 

§ 3. — The Ti»hermen of Giifnit 

The fishoinien ot Gnjrat aie e.dled M.iclii. 

§ 4 — 'Ihe rnheimpn of thi ^^al^^hap Coa^t, 

The follo^Mng aie the fi^heinien c.isU^s ol the Mala- 
bar Coast - 

1, Vcllamar, li\e hy fresh wntei lishiiij; 

2 . Marakan. enjoy the inoiiupol} of the fisheries 

•S. Sheiiihiulaii, lishei iiieii of JVLil ihai 

§ ). — The T^'ihf vmen^ lynutmtn uut^ l.iitt i~ninti of 

Mif'ioi'i , 

The caste that geiieially ^\ork a^ fi'^laMnusu boatmen 
and litter-can lers in M\s)ie aie llieie called Ih^hu 
With referent 0 to thesp, the* following account gi\en 
in the last (Vnsu*^ l{e|iort ol M\m)i<* — 

These (the /j#’jv/rc) «ii o fishriiiuMi, hoitnicn .iiiil pil.iiuiiiin heaiiMN. 
Their number in 99, SS7| oi a little 811011 of one hiiii<lii il tlioiiMaml 
pel sons, absui bin;; a little om i tuu pei cent of fin tot il •uni iie 
more than 5 per cent, of the lUss Tln.'ie iva known bj ilitFeieiit 
names acconlin;; to lot ilitie^ In the Ristein (listiiits, they iie 
calletl He»ta (fishormen), in the Sontheni Tonn/tt, AniJurn ‘inil (•tfut/t* 
AXIakkalu iSio TeUi;;n spi^'ikin;; po]iiil.ition t ill tin in J’.iiiiora 
(boatmen), while in tht, Wostcin piuts then names ii«‘ K ilyiim 
and HhmsA There are .i few other sub <li\isions n^tiniied, ^vlth 
insi;;iiih(.itit iiuiiibcis, iiinlci tlio naiin s of llelli, f 'Ihiininidi, ILiya> 
niMita •iiid Huiniakalii. Tlnse uio .k kiiowlul;;( d t-o bo of ilouei 
rink Then chief occiiiHiti oils .ue hshin*;, pilaiiqiiiii Immiiii;; and 
hme-biirnin;; Some of them lire eniplo^isl hy (loveriimcnt as 
peons, &c., whilst a largo niimbci iHung.i^'cd inagtu iiltiiril pursuits. 



CHAP. IT —THE CPTMTNAL TRIBES 

Aaion(J tlio (ioalii's vlio \uo (0^\ll0MN l)V nnd 
an* to Ik* hmiul in almost ovcivpait ot Iiidiii, there 
an* iii.inv htid eli.iiaoif*!'*, hut tlie ( n'^aNxliolec.innot 
be si ( iiiiiiiial tube The ({n|ai'*, who sue to bo 

toniul chi(*tl\ 111 lt.i||iutsmsi and Sciiule, and ^^ho are 
siIm) (*o\vhenU b} isi'^te, an* b(*li(*'\(*d to be addicted to 
tliKiMn;^. Be^uh*- tlie*'e then* au* paiticular cartes suul 
tribe*' in eveiv jiroMiue of India wlio are helieAnl to 
be prote-'-'ional tliie\es smil {^an^ lobhei" In Bengal 
the tollowin;; ea^te** tunn"!! bv iai the lar^^O'st nmnbei 
of ciiiniiial*^ * — 

1. All al >nii;ri]ial (nstr, ;roiiPi'al]> eni]i1o}G<l a:; 

Liul X\00(1 ( 

J lUoii An Omi itiiiiil ( isto, fouiul ui Ui^* niiinhci 
in Wi'st ISniiln.iii 

-t K.ioi i 1 Foiinil 111 tho ti-actfl to the South 

1 i’nil I .Lilli Sitiiih K,i*>t of C.ilnitta 

■1. i)onie \ AIioii/uilI tiihes whose osteiiNihlo ocuifiii' 
Null! I tiiiO IS kisket mil mat in.ikiii;;. 

6 11 in Sw 1*1 ppi s 

7. ihslia Htih.ili-'ts ami snakc-catthors* 

Th(* ( niiiin.d tidier ol Ih'liai .m* tin* iolluNUii^ . — 

1 Duim* I 'J Bind 

The lollowin;* an* the (iiniiiial tiilx*^ ot llie Cpper 
Gan^^dic J)o.ih . - 

1. (iiijar. 

2 Jat. 

a Sansi. 

4 Marasi 

T) Mehtei 

Ik Moo (mostly Mahomedans now, though ohaemng Hindu 
fosii\alH and iiton) 

7. Boliolya 

8. Haibora 
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The undermentioned ore che criminal tribes of Baj- 
piitana : » 

1. Tliori 

2. Ghura. 

a, Sansi 
4. Bauna 

6. Maf^haya. 

• 6. Moaa. 

7. GiaHHia. 

8. Bhecl. 

Tho following aio the eiiinin.'il tnbp^ of the Madras 

Ihc'-ideiicv — 

I Kalian (found in tlic 1)ra\ira) 

2. Koi j.\ar (Do do ) 

Gur.ik.ilaK (found in Teliii^.ina) 

4 Chtiphoii (found chiotl> in tho \iilluy of tJie Kiislina n\er). 

The following me (he criniiiial tnht*^ of tho ilomliay 

President v : — 

1. Bam list (found oliietly in Maliaiunhtra) 

2 . Katha KaM (found in Kortliuni Koiikan). 

3 ICitori (found in Xoithcrii Konkaii) 

4 Banjni i 

5 L imlianiH 

b. Waddar 

7 Bedtir (foiiml in tin' Southciii Maharatta country). 

8. Pardiit (found in KTiandcsh and Borar). 

9 Bhoi'is (foiinil in KhandoKli). 

10 Bonipti (foiiMil in the iM.ilianitta country) 

II IMiidiri (found r\cr) where in the Deccan. Not a 

Kuparate , hut ori;;iii.iny an aKsociation of 
\.\^hoiidH .lud rubliorK), 



HINDU SECTS 

o. 

PART I. 

INTRODUCTION. 

CHAP I— THE PROPER METHOD OF ENQUIRY 
RE(JARD1NG KELTOIONS 

To give sin intt'lligihlo siccount of tho Hindu sects 
and to fix thoir precise plucc icl.itnelv to othci reli- 
gious '«y««toins, il hccni'* to me iihsoliitcl\ iikcssuv, Jii 
tlic outset., to say soiuetlung sibout lht‘ esM^itisiI luituie 
of religions g(»neisilly, and tlie ummI coium* oI their 
ilevelopment- It is only by the light ol sa( h «i tli"- 
uuisition that tho study of th(» origin and gro^\th of 
tho several religion'^ sects to lie louiid in this eoiintry 
can bo iniido iiitere^^ting and prolltahle. In what 1 am 
going to wiy tho reader will, I tear, lind a gieat deal 
Hiat IS not in accoi dance with the ]HeYaihng idiMs on tho 
suh|(H*t ; amh in ordei that then* in.i\ hi* no iiiistako in 
weighing and .ippiaising the opinions J i \pie^s, I must 
at the ^ery threshold expl.iin the iii(*llioil on which 1 
propose to proct*od. 

In theology, si^ in astrouoinv. jiln ‘♦lology, geology 
and many other scieneos, wo cannot, hv more observa- 
tion, carry our iuvestigalions to tin* lotjiiiied point. As 
( ) 
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tbe fanctions of the internal organs of the human body 
or the manner in which the rocks have been formed 
cannot be known by direct observation, so it is impos- 
sible. by the same means, to give a satisfactory answer 
to many of the vexed questions of theology. We can- 
not depute anyone to any place beyond this earth to 
ascertain whether our so-called prophets were in fact 
what they professed to be, or whether they were not 
mere men like ourselves though possessed of greater 
shrewdness. The only way open in such cases to arrive 
at the truth is to start with a hypothesis which is based 
oil probability. If the hypotliesis which is adopted 
suffice to explain ^all the known facts connected with 
tbe subject, no scientific mind can hesitate to accept it. 
At any rate when an hypothesis fails to explain the 
phenomena wdiich it is meant to account lor, it must bo 
rejected at once. 

The belief of every orthodox person that his own 
religion was brought direct from heaven by an incar- 
nation of God Almighty, or by a trusted agent specially 
deputed by the Most High, has prima facie the same 
clement ot improbability as the Ptolemaic theory of 
astronomy. It is perhaps much more reasonable to 
suppose that tlie sun and the planets i evolve round 
oiir poor earth, than to belie\e th.it although this 
little orb of ours, is as a speck couipsirod with the 
entirety of the universe, yet it is the place where 
(vod Almighty delights to make long sojourns in human 
form. 

To a man whoso common sense has not been per- 
verted by early training, and who knows the ways of 
the world, the assertion that any particular religion 
has had its origin in a s])ccial message of Divine 
favour to any race or nation, might appear to bo 
open to question. When a stock-broker or com- 
pany promoter issues a rose-coloured prospectus re- 
garding the present condition or probable future of a 
commercial concern, no man who understands business 
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thinks of buying its shares withont satisfying himself 
by proper in qiiincsthat tho persons recommonding it 
to tno public are competent to form a correct forecast, 
and aro not interested in inisrepresonting tho &cts. 
When a quack advcrti^sos a incclicino as having the 
power to cure evc'ry kind of malady tliat tho human 
system is licur to, he is always looked upon with suspi- 
cion, though ho may dupe many poor sufferers who, in 
their hopelessness, niay bo disposed to rely upon him. 
The alchemists and ^atiyasis, who claim to have tho 
power of converting the baser metals into gold, very 
seldom find in these days anyont* foolish enough to be 
takon in by tliom. When a cuto loafer appears in a 
native coiiit, and protends to bo a near relative or 
secret agent ot tlio Viceroy, he is seldom trusted even 
by tho weakest of our Princes. If then it is a wise 
policy in other departments of lift' to look ivith suspicion 
upon the men who promise too much and profess to 
possess oxtraordinary powers, it must he difficult to see 
any reason why wo should make an exception in favour 
of tho profes^iors of tho theocratic art, who apparently 
lived and died in exactly tho s.imo manner as any 
ordinary mortal, and yet claunod to be the incarnations, 
representatives or trusted agents of tho Most High. 
PrimA facie they stand on no hotter footing than tho 
alchemist, tho company promoter, tho quack medicine 
vendor, and the loafer without credentials. 

To those who have had opportunities for studying tho 
ways of shaipers, the man of religion must appear to bo 
even more uni*oluilile tlian those who practise on tho cre- 
dulity of tile pco])le ill otlM>r s])hon>s. Tlie honesty of 
tho latter can bo tested in various wnys, and as they know 
well that if they fail to achieve what they promise they 
might become legally punishable, none but tho most 
recKloss among them can feel inclined to cheat men by 
alchemy or a commercial bubble. But the priests of 
luodorn times very seldom make any promise which 
they can bo called upon to fulfil in this world. They 
D, HC 21 
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deal in salvation and tho spiritual liappinoss of the soul 
oftor deatlij and, for tho purpose of avoiding an audit, 
they have a far safer vantsigo ground than even the 
engineers of tho Indian Public Works Department, and 
the mooktears or attorneys of the Indian county courts. 
Tho P. W. D. official who attempts to enrich himself 
by the pretence that tho embankment which he hod 
been commissioned to build on the sea-coast has been 
washed away by a storm- wave, or the mooktear of the 
old typo who aUcm})ts to cheat his master by protend- 
ing to have bribed the Police for him, runs a chance of 
detection which might lead to his utter rum. But such 
fears need not disturb tho priest’s deep repose. 

Such being the case, and the proiossion of tho priest 
being calculated to bring far more honour, power and 
wealth than any other calling, Ins tomptiitions are great. 
So he cannot reasonably claim from men even that 
amount of confidence which can be reposed on the 
quack or the alchoinist. It is true that the enrers of 
our souls very often ^iffect to bo quite indifibreut to 
wealth and worldly comforts, and from this fact it 
is argued that tho motive to cheat men being wanting, 
they may bo treated with confidence. But to every 
one who has studu^d the ways of tho priests, it must 
1)0 evident that they have all a morbid craving, for, at 
least, being honoured by men, and that tliough, at tho 
outset, they may profess to be above the vulgar love 
of lucre, yet as soon as tlicir power is sufficiently estab- 
lished, they betray an amount of avarice and craving 
for luxurious living that is not to be found in the great- 
est secular rulers. While tho latter are satisfied with a 
small fraction of tho income of their subjects, the priest 
will bring comjiletc ruin on his victims, if by doing 
so ho can turn an extra penny. Even tho lawyer’s fees 
liave a limit. But tliero is no limit whatever to tho 
demand of a priest. He protends to have the power of 
enriching his followers. But the actual result of his 
operations is only to impoverish them. 
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Like some unsornpiilons loan brokers tlie man of 
religion does not hesitate the l(»ast to break evon a 
bruised reed. In fact the greater the embarrassment 
of the victim, the greater is the opportunity of both. 
A big landowner is heavily in debt A brok(jr comes 
to him, and otters to raise tlie loan required by limi at 
a vorjr moderate rate of interest. The proposal is \ery 
tempting to him, and^ when it is accejited, tlie broker 
finds little difficulty in getting out of him a few hun- 
dred rupees for alleged preliminary expenses. With 
that money ho goes away, never to turn up again. 
The same expi^riment is tried by every one of the 
birds of the ‘*amc feather, and the result of theii com- 
bined operations is to make tlieir victim sink deeper 
and deeper in the mire Tlie modus optrandi of the 
priest is exactly the same, the oiilv differcuice being 
that he never finds it necc'ssary to abscond or decamp. 
When his iitc's and ineantations are proved by the e\ent 
to be ineffective, ho Avill throw the lespoii'sibilitv on 
a malignant star, or account for the failure by attri- 
buting it to want of faith in his dupe. 

At an eaily ‘st.igo of their oaieer, the spiritual 
teachers, no doubt, deal in a litth* genuine milk of \\liol(»- 
some morality. l?ut that fact cannot eiifitle them to he 
implicitly trusted, for as soon as they find that they aio 
blindly followed by the mob, they hesitate not tlie lea^t 
to adulterate their ethical stock-in-trade witli the most 
powerful anrcsthotics, intoxicants and narcotic**, so a^ to 
dispose their followers to submit to their operations ^\lth 
alacrity. Tho priests ask us to have faith in tlieni, and 
wo are too much accustomed to the demand to pi'rcoive 
its absurdity. But if an alchemist, quack or company 
promoter wore to press upon us such ad\ice, suiely mo 
would not blindly yield to it. 

So far I have hoon speaking of only the natural 
presumption which there ought to be against the 
claims to extraordinary powers put forward by, or on 
behalf of, the so-called prophets and incarnations. That 
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presamptioii may or may not bo rebutted by the evidence 
adduced to support their case. That is not the question 
-nrhich I am going to deal with just now. But in order 
to discuss it properly, I must first of all try to analyse 
the way in which, according to the evidence afforded 
by history, religious systems have been actually deve- 
loped. 1 shall then show that their course is consistent 
only with the doctrine tluit they have their origin in 
the policy of men, and not in any extraordinary measure 
adopted by the Most High through His mercy towards 
ns. 



CHAP ir —THE EVOLUTION OF THE 
THEOOllATIC ART 

Om the supposition that our religions havo been given 
to us by God Almighty, they cannot po'isibly havo any 
course of development. They must havo existed, at 
tho beginning, in the ^aine state as now. As the 
speculations of Laplace, Lyell and Uarwin are shut out 
altogether on the supposition that tho universe was 
created in the intiiiiuT described in the ancient scriptures 
and codes of law, so a ihitli in divine revelation 
precludes all inquiry to the origin and evolution of 
the theocratic art. But the evidence afforded by history 
shows that religions have hud a regular courso of evolu- 
tion, and 1 propose first of all to trace its successive steps. 

With reference to the subject which 1 purpose to 
deal with hero, there are at present two quite op])osito 
theories whicli, for want of better names, 1 may call the 
orthodox theory and the modern theory. According to 
tho orthodox theory, religion was in ii» highest state of 
purity in tho beginning of creation, and, through the 
growing wickedness of men, it is becoming more 
and more corrupt, os tho world is advancing in age. 
According to tho other theory, which is favoured by the 
philosophers of modern Europe, and by those of our 
countrymen who blindly follow them, religious ideas 
were extremely crude in the primitive times, and, as 
civilisation has advanced, its inevitable progie<«3 has been 
from fetichism, idolatry and polytheism to monotheism 
pure and simple. With regard to the orthodox theory, 
f 325 ) 
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I need not say anytliing. But with regard to the 
modern theory it must bo observed that it is open to 
exception on more grounds than one. It asbuinos that, 
as in other (lenartineiits, the pi ogress of religion is 
determined solely by tlio advancement of men in philo- 
sophical thoughtfulncs'4. This view is directly contra- 
dicted by one of the greatest of English historians. 
MdCtiulay sa} s ; — 

Tiicrc aro biunchcs of knowlcd;;o with respoct to which tho law 
of tho human mind ih proj^resa In mathcmatica, when once a pro- 

i ioHition has been doinoustratud, it la nc\cr afterwanla conteated 
hjveiy fresh atoiy is as solid a basis for a new siiiwratriictui'O as ibo 
01 iffiiial foundation was Hero, therefore, is a constant addition to 
the stock of truth In tho indiiLtiie sciences aji^n, tho law is 
projn'cas Every day furniahos new facts, and thus brings theory 
nearer and nearer to perfection Thci'e is no clianco that, citlior in 
tho purely dciiionstrati\o, or in the purely experimental scicnoos, 
fhe world will e\ 6 r go back or even remain stationary Nobody 
e\er heard hf a reaction against Taylor’s theorem, or of a rooc- 
tiou agamat llaiwcy’s doc ti mo of the c iic illation of the blood 
But with theology tho kihu is very ditforeiit. As resiwcts natural 
religion— reveUtioii being foi the pmsont altogothei left out of the 
quoatioii— it 18 not easy to aoe that a philosophoi of the praBent day 
18 moio fa\oiirably situated than Thales or Siiiimonides He has 
bcfoi’o him just tho same evidences of design in the structure of the 
uuivcrse which tho early Greeks liad We say just the same, for the 
discoveries of modern astronomers and anatomists have really 
added nothing to the force of that ai gumciit which a rolle(d;ing mind 
hnds in e\eiy beast, bird, insect, fish, leaf, flower and shale. The 
reasoning by which riucnitoN, in Zc'nophon’a hearing, confuted tho 
fittlo atheist Ai istodemiis, is exactly tho reasoning of l^ley's Natural 
Theolo;^. As to tho othci gi’cat qnoHtioiiH, the ciiiostioii, Hhat be- 
comes of man after deatli^ we do not sec that a highly odiicated Kiii*o- 
iiean, loft to his iimissisted reason, is moi'o likely to lie in the i iglit 
than a Blackfoot Indian. Not a single one of tho many scieiiccs 
in which wo surpass tlie Klnokfoot Indians throws the smallest light 
on the state of the soul after the animal life is extinct, in truth, 
all the philosophers, ancient and modem, who have attemptocl, 
without the help of revelation, to pi o\ e the immortality of man, f i om 
Plato down to Fi'ankliii, apfieai to us to have failed dcplombly. 

Tho great English liistonan, in Ins usual wsiy, goes 
hero a little too fur. There arc dearly marks of pro- 
gEC‘*sive (Icvclopnicnt in the tlieo(*ratie art. However, 
the historian is certainly right in tlie view that tho 
progress of theology has not Ixqni in the sumo hues 
as that of tho physical or tlic mathematical sciences. 
The reason of this is not far to sock. The progress of 
the bciences depends upon the progress of the human 
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intellect, and not npon any other circnmstanco. A 
scientific discovery cannot, in most cases, affect the 
pecuniary or political interest of any class. And even 
where it has a prejudicial olFect on suoh interests, the 
arguments and experiments by winch it is proved 
render it quite impo'^siblc to ignore it. But the 
changes in the moihts operamii of the priests depend 
npon, not one, but three diffcicnt factors, namely, their 
increasing shrewdness, the increasing boldness engen- 
dered in them by their success, and the state of so(*icty 
with which they have to deal, llcnco, m theology 
there are those complicated movemcMits which pu/./io 
the superficial thinkers, and are characterised by them 
as backward or forward according to their peculiar 
ideas of progress or retrogression. 

When other circuinstiuicos do not offer any impedi- 
ment, the theocratic art certainly becomes more and 
more developed accoidiug to a law of its own, and the 
view propounded by Macaulay tluit it has remained 
stationary cannot bo accepted, consistently with the 
facts recorded in history and the sacred Scriptures. 
The now generally accepted doctrine of the European 
philosophers whp hold that the natural progres'^ of 
religion is from foticliism, polytheism and idolatry to 
monotheism scorns to be equally undeserving of accept- 
ance. It no doubt embodies a fraction of * lie truth. 
The theocratic art begins indeed with fetichism. But 
the highest dovolopment it is capable of, is not mono- 
theism, — which represents only an usual coiiconiitsint*of 
one of its intermediate states, — but aboiiimation-worship, 
which is the climax that it can attain. This is proved 
by the undeniable evidence of history, and it must be 
so according to the hypothesis that religion has its origin 
in the policy of the priests, and not in di\ine grace. 

There is by nature a groundwork for superstitions 
belief in the human mind. So long as the fortunes of 
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men depend to a groat extc^nt on chance, so long as the 
medical science is not snfficioutly advanced, and so 
long again as avo aro iinablo to predict or control 
meteorological phonoinena, the liuinau jnind mast be 
prepared more or less to submit to the exactions of the 
priest, the quack and tlie fortime-tollor, Tlic jurisdic- 
tion of these is becoming more and more narrowed 
with the progress of the sciences, and of the arts of 
shiubuildiug, navigation and canal iuigiiHon, coupled 
with such invitations of modern civilization as insur- 
ance offices, fire brigades, 2’^^^ "bouses and hospitals. 
When anyone gets iever now, whatever may be his 
orthodoxy, he depends more upon quinine than upon 
the Batuka Viuraba or tin' A]).iiajita incantations of 
his priests. There was a tinio avIkui, in order to avoid tho 
visitation of heaven’s wrath in the form of the thunder- 
bolt, every lliiidii caused a label to Ix' btnok up on tho 
ujiper parts of tlio door frames in hi^ liouso, containing 
a tow Sanskrit verses. But tho science of electricity 
has of late lieen teaching the peo^de to depend more 
upon tho lightning rod, tliau on the names of the five 
tnundor-proventing saints. In ouler to prevent loss 
by firo or boatwreck, Indian tiadeis, in ninny places, 
BtiU spend very large sums ot money to secure tho 
favour of Bramhu, Ganga and ^allabhachan. But the 
advantages of bnok buildings and insurimco are being 
understood more and more, and, in Bengal at least, the 
rage for Brainha Pii|a and Gangu Puja has diminished 
very materially, Whetlier tho oleaianccsof tho Val- 
labhachari shrine at Nathdowra from marine policies, 
vowed to it by the traders of Guj'rat and Bombay, 
have diminished or not, is a matter ns to which 1 have 
not been able to get any reliable information. In any 
case, the sphere of the priests’ operations is becoming 
more and more circumscribed. However, his domain 
is still wide enough. 

But because there was, and still is, a natural inclina- 
tion in men to believe in, and rely on, tho sapematoral, 
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it does not follow that their rolij^ons bcliofs have a 
spontaneous course as tlie European thinkers seem to 
assume. History proves that the empires of the priests 
are established in the very same inunnor as those of the 
secular monarclis. Howover much a settled Govern- 
ment may bo desired by men, yet history does not 
furnish a sin;;le instance in which the ble'^sing of a 
strong ruler at tlic head has not been moie or less 
forced upon the ])eo})Io wlio <irc placed iiiidei his sway. 
ISnmlaily, howevci much a religion may be valucnl by 
those who profess it, it had never been wanted until it 
was forced upon tlioni hy the literary genius or poli- 
tical tact of some great teacher. In fact, in religion 
and politics, as in every other sphere, it is the artist 
that creates the demand foi (he inventions of his ait. 

Upon a oaieful suivcy of the religious systems of the 
world, it appears that .ill the piimitivi' religions incul- 
cate the worslup of c'lther tho Iriondly powers of 
nature or of demons. Generally spc.aking, the priest 
cannot appioacli tlio .s'i\age, who lives by hunting, 
fishing or cattle breeding, except by tho mo^^t merciless 
bullying. Tho sav.igo can have no scojio or ambition for 
acquiring wealth or high ofiicc, and as he lias 4m hypo^ 
thisie no idea of any kind of luxury, the promise of 
heaven c.an have no iiiflnence on him, and ho can have no 
motive to worship friemlly gods. Tho only way to 
make him ainen.ablo toprie^ly di<cip 1 ine, lies 111 leading 
him to believe that diseases and deaths are caused by a 
set of fierce and bloodthirsty gods who can be pro- 
pitiated only by the sacrifico of goat< 4 , pigs, sheep, t&c. 
His cattle being his principal, if not his '^olo, wealth 
that is tho only inoUiod of worship which his priest 
can turn to account. Honco the demon-worship and 
the sacrifice of animals in the pre-agricultnral stage of 
civilization. 

With tho development of society, men become subject 
to hopes, influences and fears which had been unknown to 
thorn oeforo. When agricnltnro begins to be practised, 
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the tillers of the soil find that rain is necessary for 
their operations, and that it does not take place in 
all years when most wanted. At this stage the 
shrewder members of society, who hate manual labour 
and desire nothing so much as to live on the fruits of 
other people’s industiy, can cosily persuade the primi- 
tive ploughman to believe that rainfall depends upon 
the will or caprice of a deity who, like most mortels, 
has his price. The belief being impressed, the primi- 
tive priest has only to invent a plausible and attractive 
programme. The expedient which he has usually 
recourse to is the kindling of a fire, and the burning of 
butter or incense on the altar. These are the least 
bulky goods that the primitive agriculturist could be 
called upon to supply to his priest. The process is 
somewhat wasteful if carried out under too much vigil- 
ance. But in the operations of the priest, as in those 
of the political adventurer, wastefulness is inevitable. 

The primitive priest is compelled by the necessity of 
his position to promise tangible good service, such as 
rainfall to the tillers of the soil, health to the sick, and 
children to barren women. His constituents cannot 
appreciate the value of salvation, Moksha. Nirvana or 
spiritual happiness of the soul after death, and in order 
to make them venerate him and submit to his exactions, 
lie is obliged to promise more substantial services. In 
doing so ho has to tread upon very troiicherous ground. 
But rainfall may tako ^laco at the required time in the 
course of nature ; the sick man may ho restored to health 
by nature ; and a woman belioved to bo barren ma^ 
also bear a child in the course of nature. If the event 
be such as to support the priest’s pretensions, ho knows 
how to take the credit. If there he disappointment, he 
knows how to transfer the responsibility to a malignant 
star, or to want of faith on the psirt of his dupe. 

Nevertheless the priest cannot but ho conscious that 
it is not sofb to promise the rendering of worldly ser- 
vice. He therefore takes the earliest opportunity 
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to shift his grooTid. By promising Nirvan, Moksha or 
salvation he runs no nsk whatever. Ho therefore sets 
himself to educate the people to yslae thebe principalities. 
in Utopia. That seems _ t o be the true origin of tlm 
Upanisna^ and^the m etaphysics of the ancients. 

In the primitive stage of agriculture, the powers 
supposed to be concerned in sending raiii to earth 
receive the largest share of worship. When the priest 
finds how easy it is to dupe the majority of men, ho 
goes on adding more and more gods to his pantheon, 
inventing at the same time the most complicatod ami 
attractive programmes, so as to win the esteem and 
confidence of the people, and to make himself a neces- 
sity to them. Noining comes amiss to him at this stage. 
Allegoncal divinities, the souls of deceased persons, nay, 
rivers, hot springs, trees, birds, beasts and serpents suffice 
to serve as the bases of elaborate rites. The votary is 
called upon to supply not merely butter, mutton, goats, 
wine and scents, but everything else that might add 
dignity to, or put a decent veil on, the priest's opera- 
tions. Some of the things required by him to give 
cover to his spoliations arc quite useless, and withal 
very difficult to procure. But, as 1 have already said, 
wastefulness is inevitable in priestcraft as in the laodi/j 
operandi of the other classes who live by their wits. 
Neither the priests nor any other class of sharp men 
can afford to abide by the principles of taxation laid 
down by Adam Smith. The secular rulers may bo 
called upon to bo satisfied with only such sources 
of revenue as enable them to get almost the ivhole 
of what is paid by those who are made liable to the 
tax. But the priest, the mooktear and the engineer 
will very seldom hesitate to set their weapons in motion 
for fear that they might not get more than a fraction 
of what their victims must lose. 

The nature-worshipping priests have, in some coun- 
tries, been able to maintain their empire for ages. But 
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ifc ifi Simply impossible thsit they should bo allowed to 
reign unmolested for ever, :ind, sooner or later, their 
success leads others to play a bolder game. These 
autocratic and ambitious teachers goncrally succeed in 
giving a rude shuck to the fabric built by the nature- 
vrorslii})pers. They claim to bo worshipped as gods 
thomsoIve<t, and cannot tolerate the practice of according 
any homage to the dumb material objects and powers. 
So they proclaim, more or less directly, that men must 
woiship them, and not liidra or Woden, Jupiter or 
Thor, who might serve as convenient shams in the 
beginning, but are, like the Uahadoor Shahs and the 
Wa)iJ Alls, quite uselo'^s when the advontiiror’s power 
is complotcly established. Whether this view of the 
origin of the man-worshipping religions, and of the 
process by which they suiicr&cde the nature-worshipping 
cults, be accepted or not, this much at least is cstahlished 
beyond doubt, by the ovidouco of liistory, that the 
former have always tollowod the latter, and that there 
IS not a single instance in which they have appeared 
in the oontiary order. 

According to the ideas generally favoured by the 
modem thinkers, monotheism is the higliost develop- 
ment tliat religion is capable of. This view is quite 
natural in those who are more conversant with Chris- 
tianity and Mahomedauisin tlian witli any of the other 
religions. The Mahoinedans never take the trouble 
to study other religions, and Kuiopoans are placed 
amidst sncli surroundings, that, with all their inquisi- 
tiveness and industry, it is well-nigh impossible for 
them to make an accurate estimate of the several 
systems, or to arrive at a correct determination regard- 
ing tlicir relative position. Europe knows only one 
form of faith, and that cult is an exotic plant so stunted 
and dwarfed by the Lutheran Ilciormation, that it has 
never found scope for developing all its potentialities. 
Europe is, in fact, no more the place for the study of reli- 
gions than the desert of Sahara is for the study of botany. 
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Tho evidence aflFonled by history goes very far to 
prove that luonothoiMn is only the usual appendage 
of the man-worshipping religions. The apostle of 
monotheism says ; — “ There is but one God and I am 
his viceroy.’* On the supposition that such preach- 
ing is not based upon genuine revelation, it must 
be admitted to have for its object tho creation of a 
strict monopoly. Tlic truth sisnns to be that mono- 
theism is no more an advanced idea in theology than 
tho absolute monarohios set up by Julius and 

Cromwell were institutions in advance of the Uoman 
Senate, and the British Long Parliament. 

In our experience of every-day life, wc sec that when 
too much power is acquired by any individual, it'o abuse 
is inevitable, and priestly power is no exception to 
tho rule. The success with which the nature-worship- 
ping and tho man-worshipping ])nests arc able to ply 
their trade, emboldens some adventurers to play still 
more daring games, and to inculcate tho worship of such 
abominations as enable them to create every possible 
opportunity for gratifying their depraved lust by 
corrupting tho morals of their dupes. Tho cults in- 
vented by them are, generally speaking, of very recent 
origin, and cannot but bo taken to be the highest deve- 
lopments that tho theocratic art is capable of. 

From what is stated above, it will appear that the 
usual transition of all religions is from natni e-worship 
to man-worship, and from man-worship to abomination- 
worship. In India all those forms of faith are to bo 
found in tho living condition. In Europe nature- 
worship has boon since long suppressed altogetlier, and 
the Lutheran Reformation, combined with the common 
sense of the laity, lias smothered tho inevitable ten- 
dency to abomination-worship. Perhaps it was rendered 
unnecessary by the confessional rites of the Roman 
Catholic Church. But the fact of there having been 
such tendencies even in Europe is abundantly proved 
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by history. Perhaps no class of priests have been more 

[ krone to abuse their power than the Fmios and their 
ieiitenunts. In speaking of the See of Itomo Macau- 
lay says : — 

During tho goneration which preceded the Reformation that 
Court had been a scandal to the Christian name. Its annals are 
block with treason, munler and incest. Kven its more respectable 
members wore utterly unlit to bo ministors of religion. Their years 
glided by in a soft dream of sensual and intellectual voliiptuoiisnoBs. 
Choice cookery, delicious wines, lovely women, hounds, falcons, 
horses, newly-discovered manuscripts of the classics and btirlcsqne 
romances in the sweetest Tuscan, just as licentious as a fine sense of 
the graceful would permit, these tilings wore the delight and even 
the serious business of their lives. * • • • 

When those oircnmstancos, and tlio history of such 
oarly sects as the Marcioiiites and the Oarpocratians* 
are taken into consideration, it seems that Eurojio has 
had a very narrow oscapo from abomination-worship 
of the aggravated typo with which wo are unfortunately 
too familiar in this country. However that may bo, 
the existence of tho ahoinination-worhhipping sects in 
the world cannot be ignored, and, if tlioir origin and 
history bo studied, it would appear that they nave, iu 
all cases, followed tho man-worshipping cults, as they 
must do on tho hypothesis tliut tho religions have had 
their origin in human policy. 


See Gibbons' Decltne and Fall of the Homan Empire* 



CHAP IIL— THE CLASSIFICATION OP THE 
RELIGIOUS SYSTEMS. 

The religious systems existing in the world can be 
classified in various way«4, in nccordaiioe with diflForon 
principles. From the point of view of their usual course 
of evolution, they are, as stated in the last chapter 
capable of being divided into the following classes : — 

1. Dkmon-wok 81I1L> Found chiefly among 

8ava;;c8. 

2. K ATt7 KK-w OKSH 1 1 * (inoliul- Found chiefly among the 

ing the wniNhip of .il agricultural nations of 
legoncaldi\iiiitieH,troL8t iiriniiti\e times. 

I nets, hot spiiiigs, 
birds, licastfi, &c.). 

fl, MaN-wouhiiif Found in almost every 

ci\ili2ed country. 

(a) lleligi* ns inuiili^tin^ the Tho Si\a-noi shipping 

worship of an iinagiiiai y ruligioii is of this class, 
god of such a ty|)e as to though there is in it 
dispose nion to worship of an cloment of abomi- 
tliu niciidiLant beggars natioii-norsliiu. 

(b) Itcligioiis inculcating the Huddhism and Jainism. 

iivorsliip of some great 
teachers hu1 ie\ e«l to 

ha\c attaiiietl a higher 
condition than that of 
I the gods, by austerities 
or any u*^hor means. 

(c) Ueligions iiieiikating the Christianity, Mahome- 

worship of some great danism and Sikhism, 
men belie\ed to bo the 
agents of tho Most High. 

(d) Keligions iiicuhating the Kam-worship, Knsbna- 

worsliip of an ancient aorahip. 
boro as a cod, or an 
incarnation of a god. 

Ld. luxA woiiHUiP Found among cultured 

people in civilized 
oountnes. 


( 335 ) 
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4. Aboioitation-wobship Found only in countries 

that havo an ancient 
civiluntion combined 
with tho i{cnoranoe of 
tho masses. 

5. Mixed heligions. 

Viewing the religions in c'onnoction with tlieir influ- 
ence on the inoiality of inou, the) full nmlcr the 
following groups : — 

1. Boligions bavin;; littlo or nothing to do with the preach- 

ing of morality. 

2. Religions encouiaging chiefly xnii’c morality twcording to 

tho lights of theii teac*luMN. 

3. Boligions enooumgiiig ininiomlity iiioro or less, while 

inculcating some morality also. 

4. Religions dim tly innilcating the grossest immomlitios. 

5. Robsons indirectly cncomuging iiunioiality. 

Looked at from tho point of view of tlie services 
which tho priests offer to perfoiin, their faiths may bo 
classiilcd ns follows 

1. Tangiblo-ser\'ieo-promising religions. ^ 

2. Intangible-service-promiHing I'eligions. 

3. Miachicf-inaking religions. 

Looked at from tlio point of view of tlio siiksidios 
and services claimed hy tho piiests, tho leligions may 
be clossilicd as follows ; — 

C Almost all tho ancient 

1. Gh],inccnHc,meatandwinc-J icligions aie of this 
demanding religions. ) r hameter, and favour 
(. indirect taxation. 

Religions demanding tho / Most of tho man worship- 
building of moiiaHtenesJ ping and tihomiiiation* 
and temples in aflditioiij aorsliipiung religions are 
to other \ olive offerings. \ of this cliaiuctor. 

3. Mere alms-taking religions. Tliose may bo said to fa- 
vour diiTct taxation 
fThe i’eligions of tho Mafao- 
4* Religions demanding' mili-J mcilans. tho Sikhs, and 
tary service. ) the Nagaa aie more or 

C less of this cliaiuctcr. 

t Looked at from the jioint of vii*w of church govorn- 
menty tho religions may be groujanl in many difibront 
ways, as, for in<«tunco, tho following ; — 

1. Aristocratic leligions, of a Inch the miinstcis are licredi- 

taiy priests. 

2. Republu’an roligions, of whirh the ministers are ordained 

by nomination or election. 

3. Beligiona that prafess to have no priests. 
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If the attitude of the several religions towards each 
bther be taken into consideration, then they may be 
classified as follows : — 

1. Federal religioiu Bfaewing due toleration to eveiy form 

of faith. 

2. Autocratio religions teaching their followers to hate 

every cult, not their own* as false superstition. 

The man*worshippiag religions are generally the 
moat autocratic, though founded by teachers who push 
up the lower classes in order to destroy the power of 
the nature-worshipping priests. Like the Turk the 

E rophets who claim adoration for themselves cannot 
ear a brother near their throne. 

Having regard to the visible objects and symbols to 
which worship is offered, the most important forms of 
faith are the following : — 

1. Troe, bud, boast and serpent-worsliippin^ religions. 

2. Sun, moon and planet-worshipping rdigmns. 

3. Kiver. hot spring, lako and sea-worshipping religions, 

4. Mound-worwipping religions. 

6. Vire-worshipping religions. 

6. Ghildron-worshipping religions. 

7. Decent image-woi'shipping religions. 

& Obscene symbol-worshipping rdigions, 

9 Altar-worshipping, boolc-wonhipping and monastery 
, subsidising religions. 

10. Ouru-worshipping religions 

Of those, the first fonr are found cliiofly among half 
civilized and savage nations. The fifth form, namely, 
fire-worship, finds great favour among some of the most 
advanced races of men in the world. Its only draw- 
backs are : — 

1. It involves great waste. 

2. It is not a convenient way for appropriating bulky and 
identifiable ^ods. 

3« It cannot enable the pnest to mako unlimited demands 
on public <fiianty. 

The sixth form is not well suited for purposes of 
priestoraft, and is very rare. The seventh and the 
eighth forms enable the priesthood not only to acquire 
every kind of property, but also to corrupt the morals 
of weir female votaries. The abuse whi^ the image- 
B. HO 22 
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worshipping priests make of their powers and oppor* 
tnnities lews, however, very often to revolts that 
threaten to make a clean sweep of idolatry. But the 
so-called reformations are, generally more apparent 
than real, the operations of the iconoclasts serving, 
in nine cases out of ton, to establish only altar-worship, 
book-worship, monastery-worship, or guru-worship, 
which are, in many respects, worse than iuolatry. 

Quite recently some very earnest attempts have been 
made by teachers like tlie late Fundit Dayanand to 
replace idolatry by the ancient Yedic cult. But idol- 
worship is a much more eftectivo and useful weapon (to 
the prioht than fire-wor*>hip, and is no inoic likely to bo 
superseded by it than railwa}*^ of modern times by tlio 
ancient means of locomotion like the dak palki, the 
po^tcluii'^o and the bullock-cait. Idol-worship may 
give way only to monasteries and cliuiches claiming 
endowments of property and State subsidies wliile like 
idolatrous shrinoN, ber\ing aUo as peiinanent eontri- 
vances for diawing tow aids them the -mall charities of 
the public. 



CHAP. IV —DEFINITIONS OF RELIGION. 


Wk nil possess n vagno notion ot what is called 
religion which snihces for all practical purposes. But 
the least attempt to define the term shows that our ideas 
on the subject are very far from being clear and definite. 
In fact, like the juridical teniis: — “ law,” “ legal right,” 
and “ pos')0^slon” the word religiou, though apiieur- 
ing to be a very simple one, cannot possibly bo defined 
except by a very careful analysis. The reader who may be 
curious to study the definitions proposed by the thinkers 
of Eurotic, ancient and modern, may refer to Professor 
Max Muller’s treatise on the Origin of Religion. In his 
Setenee of Religion, the eminent philosopher himself 
gives the following definition of the term ; — 

“ Religion is a mental faculty or disposition which, independent of, 
nay, in spite of senso and reason, enables man to apprehend the 
lifimto under different names and under varying disguises.” 

This definition has been condemned by the author 
himself. In one of his later woik^, he ''uy-' • — 

Religion consists in the perception of the ln6nito undei such 
manifes&tions as arc able to influence tlio moral character of man. 
*^Th9 Gifford Lt^iures^ 188^ p. 

ThcM> (h'finitions might ho taken to embody their 
author’s ideas* as to what religion ought to be. But 
very few of the religions actually existing in this world 
cun be said to have anything to do with the apprehen- 
sion of the Infinite, 

To mo it seems that the word religion has two 
different meanings. According to one of its aspects, it 
is the art of bringing men nnder priestly discipline, by 
( 339 ) 
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means of threats and hopes held out in the names of 
superior and unseen powers. In its other aspect, it con 
be defined only as the sum total of the beliefs, sen- 
timents and practices to which the laity are led by 
priestly influence and art. In fact, religion is to a 
groat extent the same thing as politics, the only difier- 
ence being that the rewards and punishments by which 
the politicicin acquires and maintains his power are all 
of an earthly nature, whereas the priest terrorises and 
consoles men by implanting in their minds a belief in 
supernatural influences for good and evil. Whore the 
priests have for their object the improvement of the 
morality of men, or of their social and domestic virtues, 
they are generally able to do great good to society. 
But, like most worldly men, they usually seek more to 
aggrandise themselves than to do any gora to mankind, 
and they not only do very little to improve the moral- 
ity of men, but sometimes encourage the grossest immor- 
ality, either to gratify their own carnal a])petites, or 
simply to attract followers. They profi'ss to make 
men happy, and, by the hopes of future bliss which they 
hold out, they no doubt actually impart a ray of light in 
the darkest hours of our woes. But, generally speaking, 
they take a delight in wanton cruelty, and, like some of 
tho greatest political tyrants, do more to increase the 
stock of our misorios than to alleviate them. Fasting, 
hook-swinging, bathing in cold water in winter morn- 
ings, living on half rations, eating the most unpalat- 
able food, roasting under a midday sun or amidst 
artificial fires, standing erect on one leg, keeping one 
arm constantly uplifted — these are some of the tortures 
to which tho dupes of the jiriost are subjected. He has 
the satisfaction of finding that the discipline imposed on 
society by him is being conformed to. But, in practising 
such cruelty, he betrays a kind of hard-heartedness whi(£ 
is not to be found even in the worst of secular rulers. 
Sometimes, as in encouraging indiscriminate charity 
and restricting usury, the authors of the religions may 
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be credited with philanthropic motives. But the prac- 
tical result of their legislation is that they do a great 
deal of mischief, though with the best of intentions. 
For such teachings we cannot blame them. But they 
certiunly prove that either the modern sciences are 
fraught with errors, or that the so-called prophets were 
only ordinary men, and very far from possessing that 
omniscience which they claimed. In fact there is hard- 
ly a single religion in the world which is bated on 
infallible knowledge or unexceptionable morality. 
Considering the forms of faith with which wo are ac- 
quainted, it seems impossible to define religion in any 
other way than as mentioned above. It has certainly 
nothing to do with the perception of the Infinite. 



CHAP. V.— THE TRUE ORIGIN OP RELIGIONS. 


It is believed by most men that religion has its origin 
in the \7ill of Divine Providence ; bat a careful exa- 
mination of the tenets of the several religions would 
lead inevitably to the conclusion that our faiths have 
had their source in human policy, and not in Divine 
will. At any rate, the theory deriving it from human 
policy can alone give a satishictory explanation of such 
theological questions as the following : — 

1. VHiy 18 it that the nature-wonhipping rehipoiu precede 

tne man-worshipping fiuths, and that man-wonhip 
precedea abomuiation-worship? 

2. Why 13 there such progressive Mvelopmont at ell? 

3p Why IS it that the tangible^rvioe-promising religions 
precede the cults that value only rointual bliss ? 

4. why IS it that there ore such difforenoes between tho 
several religions as are to be found in them now? 

Why IS it that some religions actually encourage immor* 
afity* 

d. Why 18 it that tho ancient religions recommended 
the sacrifice of animals and of oven human beings^ 

7. Why IB lb that the modern religions do not, generally 
speaking, enootirago the socrinoe of animals^ 

Sa Why IS it that tho ancient religions insisted upon the 
burning of ghi and muense ? 

9# Why 18 It that the Hindus believe in ten Avatars or 
successive incarnations ^ 

lOe Why is it that even when actuated by tho best of motives 
toe so-called prophets and incarnations have not been 
able to give any indication of their knowing even the 
most Momentary pnndples of the economical and the 
physical sciences * 

On tho theory that tho rolig[ions Iiavo their origin in 
hnman policy, there oannot possibly bo any difficmty in 
explaining those questions ; but on any other supposition 
they are quite insoluble. 

( 342 ) 
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Admitting, as we must do, that all the religions have 
their origin in human policy, the question next arises 
whether tney are the outcome of true philanthrophy, or 
of selfishness, pure and simple. The fact is, that while 
there is an element of genuine philanthropy in some 
of the religions, there is a great dc'al of the foulest 
selfishness in the majority of them. If our religions 
be admitted to be the outcome of human policy, then 
the doctrine that the founders of the several systems 
of faitli were actuated by purely unselfish zeal would 
bo quite as absurd as the supposition that the object 
which Alexander, Mahomed Ghori, Sultan Baber, 
William the Conqueror, and Napoleon had in their 
view was only to give the blessing of good go\ern- 
ment to the countries which they conquered. The 
religions sect founders are in fact neither better nor 
worse men than our political rulers. To outbid a 
powerful rival, or to avoid losing the confidence of the 
public, both the politician and tlu^ prophet may profess 
very high principles. Bu,t in the absence of an Opposi- 
tion and an intelligent public opinion, it is very 
nnusual for a religious or secular ruler to keep to 
the path of duty and rectitude. 



CHAP. VL— THE ALLEGED NECESSITY OP RE- 
LIGION FOR THE ATTAINMENT OP THE 
HIGHEST STANDARD OF MOllAIS. 

Is religion necessary for giving to men the highest 
ideal of moral life ? This question is very often asked, 
hut the answers given reganling it are extremely con- 
flicting. There is no doubt that no system of law, 
however cleverly devised oi efficiently administered, 
can go far enough to elevate the mural nature of man 
beyond a very limited range. Rut it does not follow 
that there ever has been any religion which enables 
man to attain anything like the highest moral altitude. 
On the contrary, many of the so-ealled religions of men 
tend more to corrupt their morality, than to jiurify it. 
There are in fact some religions a^, for instance, those 
of the TantricH, Kanis, Karta Rhaj.is, Biju Margis, 
Jahiliyas, Aghoris, &c., which lune porliaps not one 
redeeming feature in them, and which tend only to 
make their followers wallow in the miie of abominations. 
There are no doubt some religions which sincerely aim 
at improving the character of men in all their relations. 
But even the best of these fall far short of the ideal of 
good citizenship taught by the exigencies of modern 
social life, A man may not violate the ten command- 
ments of Moses or the Panch Bila of Buddha, and still 
his character may bo such as to make him a sore spot 
in the commonwealth. 

Upon a careful examination of tlio foundation of 
ethics, it must appear to every reasonable and unbiased 
( 344 ) 
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mind that the principle of utility is the only sonrce of 
morality, and that the character of men is regulated 
more by public opinion, than by the rules imposed on 
society by any revealed scri])taro. By threats of future 
evil or promises of future bliss, religion can no doubt 
go a great way to enforce the rules of morality on men. 
But experience shows that public opinion, when it is 
wide awake and is of a healthy nature, has far greater 
influence than any terror or hope that a priest may hold 
out. Religion may do good by moulding the views 
of men ; but, apart from public opinion, it is never ])ro- 
ductivo of any important result. According to the 
religion of both Hindus and Mahomedans there is not 
a greater sin than the drinking of s])iTituons liquors. 
But public opinion treats the vice more leniently than 
the Koran and the Sinritis enjoin, and it is certainly 
not quito so rare as it ought to be. Take, howeicr, the 
case of beef-eatinir by a Hindu. The sin involved in the 
act IS, according to the Shastras, not at all of a serious 
nature. But popular feeling is strong on the subject, 
and till lately there was perhaps not a single beef-eat- 
ing Hindu in the country. Among the Mahomedans 
there is perhaps still not a single pork-eater. These 
facts clearly show that it is public opinion., and not any 
religious code, that has the greatest influence in build- 
ing up what is called the conscience of men. ^Whatever 
influence religion has, is due chiefly to its being an 
important factor in moulding the o]nmons of men. The 
proper authorities to regulate public ojunion on the 
subject are the philosophers, historians, states mon and 
publicists. The sooner the priests cease to meddle in 
the matter, the better for the world. It is not at all 
desirable that morality should bo based on false hopes 
and false terrors, however oflFootive they may prove to 
be at times. The experience of the whole ivorld shows 
that men who can invent falsehoods for the good of 
-the world, are never slow to have recourse to the same 
pieans for attaining their own selfish objects. At any 
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rate there is not a single relirion in the world whose 
moral standard is sufficiently nigh for the exigencies 
of civilized life. 

To bo a good citizen the most important thing is to 
have a deep sense of moral responsibility for all onr 
aots and omissions. A man may not be an actual thief, 
liar or murderer, but tlie result is all the same if he 
has not sufficient firmness and sense of duty. A ship 
surveyor gives a certificate of seaworthiness to a ship, 
without carefully examining her condition. The vessel 
springs a leak while on a voyage, and is wrecked with 
all her crew, cargo and passengers. If the real oanso 
of the disaster be ascertainable by any evidence, the 
surveyor may be legally punished. But, whether he 
pays the penalty for nis negligence, or is able to escape 
scot-free, his delinquency hardly comes within the pur- 
view of any revealed code of morals. 

Then, again, suppose that an engineer in charge of 
the construction of a bridge fails to supervise the work 
of the contractors properly. The piers arc not sunk 
to the required depth, or are built with unsuitable 
materials. The structure is finished, and is somehow 
able to go through a test. But, lo ! when one day the 
river is in high flood through abnormal rainfiill, and a 
heavily laden train passes over the bridge, it gives way, 
and tliero is one of thob«‘ disasters wbidi cast a gloom 
over the whole country. Yet the engineer may bo 
reckoned as a highly inonil man, if judged by the 
standard of the so-called religious teachers of the world. 

If a king or political minister needlessly declares war 
against an nnoffeuding nation, and wastes the resources 
of his own country in spreading misery and desolation 
on his neighbours, he yet may be regarded as a good 
man, and the priest may not find anything in the reli- 
gious codes to justify oven a proposal for the punish- 
ment of excommunication which perhaps no one 
deserves more than he. He ought certainly to be boy- 
cotted and execrated by society while alive, and to die, 
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unwept, unhononred and unknown. But the whole 
history of the world does not perhaps afford one single 
instance in which the priesthood have so punished a 
bloodthirsty destroyer of nations, except when the 
interest of the priestly class itself is servod or affected. 
In fact there is no authority in any scripture for the 
condign punishment of such monsters in purple. 

Take, again, the case of a man in power who, out of 
jealousy, causes the ruin of a rival or subordinate, and, 
by vetoing his measures or handicapping him, subjects 
his country to an irreparable loss. Tlio little man, 
dressed in brief authority, may be the model of a good 
Hindu or Ohristian ; but it must be admitted by every 
one that he deserves only to bo hated and cursed. 

Suppose again, for instance, that a man of prayers 
organises and floats a commercial, mining or railway 
enterprise. His learning and reputation for piety serve 
to attract capital from every quarter. But either the 
scheme itself is quite unpractical, or the promoter 
is quite incapable of placing it on a sound footing. 
Whatever be the cause, it fails, and thou'^iuds of 
families are ruined altogether by the crash. The pro- 
moter may ho given credit for honesty in the usual 
narrow sense of the term. He may oven continue to 
be regarded as a man of piety, according to the 
standard of the priestly clns<. But, from the point of 
view of that elevated monility which is understood and 
valued only by ])ra(*tical men of the ^\orld, ho cannot 
ho regarded as a man of a very liigh moral sense. 

The prophets who affect to tesich ns monility, and 
claim to he worsInpiHKl on that account, are generally 
the men vrho betray the greatest disregard of that sense 
of moral responsibility which is the essence of good 
citizenship. To begin with, they generally teach their 
followers to lead an idle life, and to live by begging, 
bullying or cheating. The lattti* -day prophets of 
India, at least, are, in fact, so many givers of licenses 
to beg, and to corrupt the morality of the people. The 
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mischief done by encouraging able-bodied men to 
neglect the proper work of life, and live as drones on 
public charity, is simply incalculable. It is not like the 
act of a thief or murderer which affects only a limited 
number of victims. Its effects are far-reaching, and 
its baneful influence continues, from generation to 
generation, very often increasing in momentum in the 
course of its progress. That is, however, not the only 
way in which the so-called religious teachers of man- 
kind have imule their condition tar worse than it would 
otherwise have been. They profess to make men 
happ) . But, as a matter of fact, tlioir tesichings serve 
only to increase the sum total of human misery. As 
if our natural afflictions were not enough for us, the 
priests have invented methods of self-torture — like fasts, 
nook-swinging, cold baths in winter, and exiiosure for 
whole days under an Indian sun — which, on account of 
their fiend I'^h character, surpass everything that the 
imagination of the worst of secular tyrants has ever 
devised. 

The worst result of the teachings of the so-called 
prophets is, perhaps, the bad blood which they excite 
against tho^^o who refuse to be their follower^. It is 
lOasy enough for a shrewd man to create bitter feelings 
between different nations and cla^^ses of men. But 
the prophets who affect to bring tidings of joy and 
peace from heaven, ought certainly to liavo a better 
sense of moral responsibility than tlmt which they show 
by kindling the hell-tire of sectarian bigotry. 

As arc the pro[)hets, so are their ministers and tools. 
The persecution to which the great philoso[)her Galileo 
was subjected by the authorities of the Homan CJatholic 
Church is one of the typical cases that reflect ever- 
lasting disgrace on the spiritual rulers of men. The 
mi'^chiof may bo all the same even without the practice 
of any kind of positive tyranny. A play-wnght, publi- 
cist or temple promoter, who, for the sake of money or 
mere popularity, encourages any of the forms of aboiQ\- 
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nation-worship, may succeed in securing popular praise 
or roTerenco, But, whether he simply gives countenance 
to Yoni worship, Linga worship and liadha worship, or 
actually recommends them by some ingenious plea put 
forward on their behalf, he deserves to bo stigmatised as 
only an evil genius of mankind. When wo find many 
of our educated countrymen now-a-da} s patrolling the 
streets in connection with Sankirtan parties, or offering 
puja to those emblems of obscenity and immodesty 
called Kali and Siva, it ought to bo obvious to every 
thoughtful mind how little Uiore is of common sense, or 
of a consciousness of responsibility among our public 
men. If only in order to be on the safe side they, at 
least, ought to keep themselves aloof from Kali, Biva and 
Radha. Prima facie there can bo nothing in them to 
deserve the devotion of the pious. That fact alone 
ought to plac*e every one on his guard. Ko doubt 
many esoteric e\[>]anations are suggested to whitewash 
the things. But no one can, I suppose, honestly say 
that lie is so satisfied with those pleas, as not to enter- 
tain any misgivings in his heart of hearts. And if he 
have any mi'^gi^ings, the proper cour&o for him certainly 
is to be not too enthusiastic. But ho takes up a 
different lino, and by his zeal proves only that religion 
can very seldom impress on men the value of a proper 
sense of moral responsibility. Religion teaches blind 
faith and blind fervour, the result being that it is very 
seldom conducive towards the development of a capacity 
for discrimination between good and evil. 


CHAP. VII.— GENERAL OBSERVATIONS ABOUT 
THE SECT FOUNDERS 


Thk founded uiid e\i'4iin;r In India are 

too numerous to be catsilo^ucd AMtIi anything like eoin- 
pletcne^s in a book like uiw. Indlii is pre-oiuinently 
the land of propliets mid “ ftod^ in disguise In 
Europe the autocratic and ovorshado\\ing power of the 
Popes of Imperial Rome kept under a wholesome 
check the wonld-be vicegcienSof Ihe Divinity. While 
punishing with meroiless .sevci itv every tendency 
towards here^'y, the rulers of the Vatican, with their 
u*^ual wisdom, conferred high offices «nid honours on such 
pcr&ons as appeared to pos'»ess the n('ce>"«ary ability and 
energy to oiganue a succes«fnl sclii'«m. Thus was the 
empire of the Popo^ maintained in undiininished glory 
for men' than a thousaud year^, and the hold which 
the Christian religion tlui'^ acquired ou the European 
mind has been, even after the Returmatiun, so strong 
tlmt no power has yet arisen that hdn ap])liod iNelf to 
the tusk of shaking it oil or Matting uji in its place a 
new cult. The position of Chribtianity in Europe still 
is what that of the Emperors of Delhi was during the 
last century. As the Maharattn*^, the Nabobs of Oudh 
and the English, with all their powers at the time, re- 
cogniiced the supremacy of the Mogul, so the sect 
founder^ of modem Enrop<% while setting at defiance the 
authority of the Pones, havc^ ncvei been able to claim 
divine worship for tiiemhelves instead of for Christ. 

Ill India the case ha< been very different, especially 
since the commencement of Mahomedan rale. Here 
( 350 ) 
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tho absence of a strong central authority recognized by 
all as supremo in ecclesiastical matter^, and the ignore 
ance of the masses, have enablcMl many a clever adven- 
turer to play the role of “ incarnations, ’ and to carve out 
independent religious principalities. The profession 
does not require much preliminary training or expen- 
diture of capital. It is unattended with most of those 
risks that beset tho <«ecu 1 ar politician, and to those wlio 

! lossless tho necessary tact, steadine««s, histrionic skill, 
Icbating power, and genius for imeuting iinexplod- 
ablo legends, it bungs not only poN\cr, money, tame, 
and honour, but cvoiything else that the most wicked 
lust of the most ilepraved of human beings ean have a 
cra\ing for- Such being the case, the number ot per- 
sons that are found to be acstiially engaged in the game, 
is geneially limited only by tho le^'Otiiees of the societv 
to teed the idlers. 

The pait which the ^Miicai nation ” has to play is a 
very difficult one. Without material resources of any 
kind, he has to coll(*et round him an army of disciples 
who must 111' at least as devoted to him as the followi^rs 
of any secular prince. He must, thiough his disciples, 
circulate the most evtra\agaiit stones about his iiiira- 
culous powers ; but, at the same time, iiin^t avoid 
their cxliibition. He must avoid debates. But if he 
is ever comiielled to take a pait in any controvcisy, he 
must contri\e to bo victorious. Ho must ha^o also 
histrionic powers of a very supeiior type, and bo 
able to swoon and shed tears whenever necessary. Ho 
must lead a life oi celibacy, aud maintain a character 
for being above tho vulgar appetites of human beings 
though like Siva he might, iii onler to oblige the gods, 
enjoy the delights of conjugal life, oi like Yallab- 
hiichari, might take a wife in fiilliliiicnt of the com- 
mands of some deity. The most difficult part of his 
work is the exorcise of due discrimination in tho choice 
of his immediate disciples. Ho should be very careful 
never to have a traitor or malcontent in his camp. Tho 
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fnbric bailt by him after years of ardnous labonr 
may bo demolished in the course of a single day by a 
Madame C'onlomb. 

The sect founders generally claim to derive their 
inspiration from some invisible teachers. The Kut 
Hiimis and Aulia Gossains are so very useful that they 
are almost indispensable to the prophets in the begin- 
ning of their careers. When the young Avatar’s power 
is sufficiently established, then alone no cun shiikc off 
the fiction of such subordinate alliance. 

The event which the biographers of the prophet 
find it most difficult to explain, and account for, is his 
death. There is certainly nothing 'nhich hard swearing 
and combined action cannot accomplish in this world 
But tlie prophet must leave some friends surviving 
him, who would undertake for his sake, or for promot- 
ing their own interest, the tusk of inventing and 
cireuluting legends about his miraculous disappearance 
from earth. 

The difficulty of playing the rule of a prophet being 
great, and the number of the competitors being many, 
the careers of tho‘>e who attempt the game are very 
seldom attended with more than partial success. Even 
when a great religious kingdom is successfully estab- 
lished, on an apparently sound footing, it usually proves 
quite as ephemeral as the secular monarchies founded 
in the last century by political adventurers of the type 
of Hyder All. But in spite of all the checks on the 
overgrowth of the sects, their number at the present 
time is not at all inconsiderable. In fact so numerous 
are they, and so complicated is the history of their 

g rowth, that I cannot nope to give in this book more 
lan a brief account of the most important among 
them. 



CHAP. VIII.— THE INDUCE^IENTS HELD OUT 
BY SECT FOUNDERS TO ATTRACT FOLLOWERS 

The sect founders of our country attract followers 
chiefly by relaxiiijr the discipline of the ancient Shas- 
tros, and by tliiowiu^ open to them the rejected ele- 
ments of pare Uindui^in. The Eiahmanical codes lay 
down that the acccptsiuce of a ^ift from a degraded 
person or a member of a low caste is a very sinful act. 
The Brahmans accordingly refuse their ministrations to 
the vintners and the courtesans, and tre.it them as 
beyond the pale of liuinanity. But the Tan trie and 
Vishnavite prophets have, in different wa}s, supplied 
the much-needed pretexts for overcoming such scruples. 
The Tantrics actually cn]oin tho workup of courte- 
sans, and lay down also that when sitting together for 
the practice of the Biicchanalian riti's which they 
inculcate, tho nfenibers of their orgies have all a higher 
position than even that of the Brahmans, lii the ^aiiic 
manner the Vishniivito teachers profe^^s the most large- 
hearted philanthropy, .ind declare that, with such a 
potent remedy as the uaino of Hari for curing the souls 
of men, they have no right to refuse their ministrations 
to an^ class, however low or degraded. The wealth of 
the sinners, which is rejected by tho Braliiuaiis, being 
thus made lawful prize, almost all the sect founders, 
from Buddha to Chaitanya, have been able to attract 
very largo numbers of followers. Buddha himself ac- 
cepted the hospitality and the gifts of a com tc^an, just 
as some of the Ohuitunite Gossams of Calcutta are 
known to do at present. 

The rich pastures and virgin fields opened by our pro- 
phets to their disciples, wore m themselves sufficient to 
B, UG ( 353 ) 23 
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attract followers. Bnt with a view to remove all possible 
(lifBcnlties from the way, and to hold ont other induce- 
ments, almost all our sect founders have julinitteii females 
into their ecclesiastical orders, and have done their utmost 
to promote the building of monasteries which might 
serve as barracks and recruiting camps for their follow- 
ers. The Bralimanicul Shustras lay down tlvit a married 
woman has no right to practise any religions rite, ex- 
cept in the coni])any of her husband, and that the 
highest duties of a widow are the presen ation of her 
chastity, and the performance of such rites as benefit 
the soul of her decca>«cd husband in the next world. 
The great Hindu logislators strictly prohibit the associa- 
tion of females, on familiar tenns, with even such males 
as arc very near reltitives. The sect founders set aside 
these wholesome 0'*(Hnnuces,and iulmittcd nuns into their 
monasteries. What the result has been is well known. 

With a \iew to render the cultivation of learning 
possible, our ancient la\r-givers laid down tliat it was 
proper for a Vedic student to live by hogging. That 
was good and noble indeed. Bnt the sect founders 
could not have any justification in letting loose on the 
world their armies of mendicants whoso only functions 
are to advertise and glorify them, and to misappropriate 
the fund wbicli properly belongs to the aged, the infirm 
and the helpless. 

The sect founders are, at the present time, regarded 
by many as entitled to great credit for having elevated 
the lowci castes, But caste distinctions among the 
laity aro recogni/cd by the modern sects in the same 
manner as by the Brahmans professing the ancient forms 
of Hinduism. It is only among the monks and nuns 
that caste distinctions sire ignored to a groat extent ; but 
they can have no legitimate children, and their illegiti- 
mate and semi-logifimate progeny have necessarify a 
veiy low status. Thus, in practice, the lo'V^ castes are 
still in the same position as before, in spite of the 
so-called reformations of the latteMf^y prophets. 



CHAP IX. -THE METHODS OF PRIESTLY 
OPERATIONS, 

Thk means \7h1ch the priests and the prophets adopt 
in order to establish their power are not the same m 
every ago and country. On the supposition that they 
do not derive tlieir systems from genuine revelation, it 
must bo admitted that they are all obliged to have re- 
course to hanl swearing to a very largo extent ; but 
that alone cannot suffice to enable them to gain their 
end. At the beginning they luive necessarily to pro- 
fess that they possess the power of working miracles. 
That is a dangerous ^ame. A living prophet of Bengal 
made a great sensation, some years ago, by promising 
to bring back to life, after six months, all the deceased 
relatives of his followers. A large number of widows 
and bereaved mothers eagerly took the bait, and paid 
handsomely for his good gmees. He made some money. 
But the day of reckoning soon arrived, and he has been 
discredited for ever. Such men are desperate gamblers 
who may make some noise for a time, but are sure to 
end their days in disgrace. The true master of the art 
may allow his disciples to retail such stories about his 
miraculous powers as they oan invent. But os soon as 
he is called upon to give an exhibition, he turns round 
indignantly and asks : ** Am I a juggler ? ” After 
his death, the stories of his miraoles might serve 
important purposes, through the manipulations of his 
literary disciples. The latter find it lulvantageous 
also to give the most extravagant accounts remting 
( 855 ) 
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to the birth, death and outward appearance of their 
master. 

From professing to have the power of working miracles, 
the next stop is to invent legends for frightening men, 
and for leading them to fooPs {mradise. I3ut even these 
cannot directly 8er\'o the purposes of priestcraft in a 
material degree. AVhat is most important to the priest 
is to invent incantations and complicated rituals. By 
means of the latter, ho is enabled to demand heavy pay- 
ments in advance. Ue is placed in a position to say : — 
“ I may not bo given any fee for my services, but I 
cannot be expected to make bricks without straw,” By 
such representations^ ho manages to have hiiiisoli remu- 
nerated indir(>ctly in antic*iputiou, and he dot^ not lose 
much if the rite fails to be productive of any good to 
the party celebrating it. At an early stage the laity 
are made to believe tiuit the ccioinomos and formulas 
of the priest are oa])ablc of yielding the result which 
Lis so-cuHchI ^.icred books promise. But soon he shifts 
his ground, and begiub to rcconimeud them as nsetul 
for tlieir own sake. The Vedic h\ inns and the Tautric 
formulas were evidently valued at flrst as mcaus to 
an end. liut it is now very heldom pretended that the 
mystical words, phrases or sj 1 tables, m any book of ritual, 
can cause the destruction of an liostile army, or add 
one piec to the wealth ol the \otary. The Hmdu is led 
now-a-da}S to receive the sacrament of the mantra 
from his Guru, not by any hope that the meaningless 
syllables wliisperud into Lis ears would l>o pnaluctive 
of any worldly good, bat by the belief that they are 
useful for spiritual purposes. The transition that is 
thus made to take place in the popular view regarding 
their utility, is very similar to \mat commonly happens 
in secular spliercs in the courts of the Indian pnnees. 
A high official has a favourite to provide for. Ho is re- 
presented us having great influence on the refractory 
subjects of the State, and on persons having the ears of 
the British Hesidout. He is appointed, and when it 
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becomes apparent that it is quite beyond his power to re- 
deem his promises, his retention is justified by some such 
plea as ihvLt he is a member of a very respectable 
family, and that, though unable through bad luck to 
render any tangible good work, yet the very fact of his 
being in the oorvice of the State adds dignity to it. 

Closely allied to the power of working iruniclcs is the 
healing art. Incantations may fail to cure a disease, but 
with good medicines the man of religion might achieve 
better succcs*^ The kind of modiLine, however, that 
can serve the purpose of the prophet is or at lea«*t wa**, 
very rare lieforc the days of Hahnemann. An hommo- 
patliic drop might be administered as con‘«ecrated water, 
but not so any other drug. From miracle^, incanta- 
tions and medicines, the man of religion therefore shifts 
his ground to asceticism, gymnastics and pantomimic 
exhibitions. Ry professing absolute indincrence to- 
wards worldly liappine^^s, lie puts a decent veil on his 
poverty, and, at the same time, seenres the confiilence of 
men as to his being disinterested in cheating them. 
The attitude of silent contemplation in whicli ho is 
always seen serves the <ianie {uirfioses, and also impre«ices 
the spectators with awe and faith. But these methods 
have great disaulvantages. To begin with, they are very 
irksome, and it is c|nito iiii[)o*(«4iliIo for most ordinary 
men to go through the tortures of such frcmi-^tarva- 
tion and “solitary impri'^onment ” sm moto for any 
length of time. The oHcetic may, when he has estab- 
lished a character for superior sanctity, give np his 
self-imposed restraints, and try to enjoy a little of 
worldly pleasure^. But as soon as ho puts off his har- 
ness, ho is lowered in the estimation of his followers. 
Moreover, the Shastne canon, once an ascetic always an 
ascetic, renders it very difiieult for him to be readmitted 
to society or to get married He may pass the remain- 
ing years of his life as a member of the class called 
householder ascetics But they are a disreputable order, 
and he feels great reluctance to associate with them. At 
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any rate, lie is preclnded forever from enjoying that 
respect of his fellow-castomen and fellow-villagors whidi 
is the ambition of every Hindu. Such being the case, 
absolute asceticism, with all its advantages, cannot have 
much attraction to the man of religion. 

Fine speeches are sonietimes as ciFective ns the 
pantomimic exhibitions of Yoga and the practice of 
asceticism. Hut the gift of oratory is a rare one, and 
the man who has the ambition to be a leader of the 
mob, and yet does not po^^sess the fair-spoken tongue of 
a doimagogue, must sock for other weapons. Moreo\er, 
for the proper di^jday of oratorical powers, town luills 
and expensive furnitures are absolutely necessary. And 
these are very rare in India. It is also to be norne in 
mind that while speech is silver, silence is often equi- 
valent to gold. The Tantrics therefore adopted some 
mystical syllables and gestures which ser\o as the 
ingredients of an imposing and awe-inspiring liturgy. 
But their laconic syllables and silent gesticulations 
cannot stir the fervour of the mob. So the latci Hindu 
])ro])liets invented other weapons wliieh are tar more 
efieetive, and, at the same time, are capable of being 
easily wielded. One of tlie^'O consists in attaching 
great importance to the constant repetition of the name 
of some deitjr. The other, which lias been of late very 
successfully imitated, in a inodifi<Ml ♦brm, by “ General” 
Booth, is the kind of religious procession culled Sankir- 
tan. There cannot possibly be any difficulty in organis- 
ing such a party of mn«)ieians to jiatrol the streets 
with flags, dniiiis and bugles. The music of tlie San- 
kirtan has itself an attraction, and vihen (combined 
with the frequent repetition ot the names of the cherished 
Hindu gods, its effect on the people is simply madden- 
ing.^ It generates an irresistible mania in tliom for 
joining the procession. It acts like a groat ocean wave 
which dissolves in its progress the most refractory 
elements. 



CHAP. X.— GENERAL CHARACTER OF THE 
HINDU SECTS. 

It is the fashion now-a-ihiys to speak of tlic Hindu 
sect founders as so many religious retoriners, 

Am if relif^on were intended 
For notliing else but to }m mended. 

Looked at with the light of sober coninion sense and 
unbiased judgniont, the net result of their so-called 
reformations is that they let loose on society an army 
of able-bodied beggars, with the most jirepo'^terous 
cltiiins on the charity and the reference of the laity. 
Moral teaching of any kind very ^seldom forin«> a part 
of the ])rogrummes of our ]irophets. They teach ttieir 
followers to sing sonic songs uhicli tend either to eornipt 
their morality, or to make them indifferent to nork 
for the ])roduction of uealth. The most important part 
of the di«tcipliiie imposed by our ^Mnccirnations ” on 
their lay followers consists m requiring them to paint 
or brand their bodies in ^omo particular manner, and to 
show every possible honour to their spiritual guides and 
to the begging mendicant^. The monks and the nuns of 
every sect are only so many licensed beggars. To ho 
distinguishable from the followers of other sects, they 
are required not only to brand or paint their bodies in 
the same manner as the laity, but to dress and toilet in 
some particular manner. Each sect has also a peculiar 
method of begging for its monks and nuns — the distin- 
gnishing feature being either in the alms bowl, or in 
the time and mode of applying for alms, or m the shape 
in which alms would be talceu. The alms bow 1 is either 

( m ) 
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an earthen or a brass pot, or a hemispherical portion 
of a cocoanut shell, or a basket, or a cooking pot, or a 
bag of cotton cloth. Some have a staff and a water pot 
in addition to the alms bowl, while there are others who 
do not onoiimbor themselves ivith any of these things, 
but will receive in the palm of their hand the food 
that is offered to them. The mendicants of most of the 
sects take uncooked rice, or jneo, or whatever else of 
value is offered to them excepting cooked food. But 
there are some sects the monks and nuns of which 
will accept only a spoonful of cooked rice, while there 
are others whose ccclesiabtics iivill not, in onler to 
show their indifference to wealth, take either pice or rice, 
but will only cat cooked food if offered by a Brahman 
with duo honour. Some of the religious mendicants 
rove about for alms during daytime only ; while with 
others night is the favourite time for such excursions. 
Some pa«is through the streets repeating the name of 
some god or that of the founder of their sect or only 
some queer phrase, and the people give them alms 
without any further solicitation on tlioir part. Some 
carr}” about their person small bells by the tinkling 
of which the ])eople are apprised of their presence. 
But generally they stop at every door on the road side, 
and uso one or other of the following means to induoo 
or compel the inmates of the tcneuicnts to submit to 
their demands : — 

1. Sinmne son^ imprassina upon men the useleBanesa of 

wealth to its owner after nis ileath 

2. SnunufTt in the names of the ipwls ami aoddosses, amorous 

which are necossarily verv ajfroeable to the can 
of yonnjr men and women, and £or which they fflodly 
pve alms. 

S. Blnginff songs relating to Rama's exile, Vurg&*8 marriage 
with Siva, and Krishna’s neglect of his foster parents — 
Buoh songs being oalcnlateil to awaken the tendereit 
sentiments in the matrons. 

4. Singing songs calculated to impress npon men the idea that 

great danger might anso by sligliting the mendicantsi, 

5. Parading an idol representing one of the misohief-making 

gods or goddesses, as, for instance, those that are be- 
Iieved to have the power of causing the death of their 
■cotfen by means of choleta. small-pox or snalcs-luto. 
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6. By simply lavlslilni; good wishes. 

7. By offering holy water or consecrated food brought from 

some sacred place. 

8. Flaying on the credulity of the people by fortune-telling 

and palmistry. 

9i By professing to bo only collectors of subscnptions for 
the feeding of poor pilgnms. 

10. By pnifeflsing to be sn route to, or from, a place of pil- 
grimage. 

11 Torri&ing the people by threatening to commit suicide 
in their presence. 

12. Cai ryiiig snakes, carrion and ordure to disgust and hor- 
rify the people. 

The lii9t two niothocls nro not very common, i^ome 
of the Sanksirito monks are well versed in Sanskrit 
loro. But the inondieants of most of the other sects 
are Henerully quite illiterate. Tliere are a few ^ood 
and harmless moii among thorn. But the majority of 
them are men of very low inonils. They have among 
them ex-convicts, criminals “ wanted ” by the Police, 
and persons outcastiMl for making illicit loves. Tho 
teaching of morality by such men is out of the <inestion. 
Their sect marks and iiniforins serve to rehabilitate 
them to Home extent, and, in their new character, they 
ore very often able to be(*oine the heads of monasteries 
with harems full of so-calliMl “ iiuns^” 

A good many of the nuMidicants have to pass their 
lives in great misery. Tlioso who lack the required 
amount of shrewdness can never rise above the condi- 
tion of beggars, mid when age or infirniitv overtakes 
them their condition becomes very deplorable. 8onio 
find an asylum in tho monasterie'- of their sects. Some 
get a still more jirocarious sheltor in tho public rest- 
houses and temples. But tho majority, being without 
friends and relatives, die in great misery. In the places 
of pilgrimage, and by the siiles of the roails leading to 
them, may very often he seen the ghastly spectacle of 
the body of some mendicant being torn and devoured 
by jackals and vultures. Sometimes tiio feast is com- 
menced even before death. 

In spite, however, of the sad fate of a great many 
of tho monks and nuns, thb profession has had great 
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afctraotions in every age. In former times, the beads 
of the mendicants became, in some coses, recognised 
as important powers in the country. They acted as the 
spies of the kings, and very often supplied recruits to 
them in tunes of war. Under British rule their 
political importance is well-nigh gone. But in their 
own spheres, they still flourish as before. Some attain 
almost princely positions by becoming the abbots of 
the existing monasteries. Some establish new mon- 
asteries and place themselves in cliarge. They all 
begin their career as beggars. Some of them suc- 
ceed in ingratiating themselves in the favour of the 
superiors of their sects, and become their successors 
sooner or later. A few of the monks and nuns manage 
to attain a high position by means of fortune-hdling, 
or by developing the curious power of swooning on 
the mere mention of the name of some god When a 
mendicant has aciiuired a characU^r for sanctity by any 
one of the usual processes, he has only to give out 
that he has found an idol bv niinicle, with injunc- 
tions to erect a temple to it. The noce<*4ary funds for 
the purpose being never supplied miraculously to the 
aovotee, ho invites subscriptions from tlio pious ; and 
when the temple is built, a part of it naturully becomes 
his dwelling-honsc. ^Ylth the further contributions 
made by the visitors to the shrine, he is enabled to 
live in comfort. AVhen a shrine is in the *«trnggling 
stage, the high priest generally leads a pure lih), and 
spends a large part of his income in feeding tlie poor 
iiilgriins. But the high ])riests of the temples that 
liave a well-established chamotor for sanctity are usually 
just the kind of men that they ought not to be. There 
are thus five stages in the careers of the successful 
monks and nuns. First, th^ beggar ; then the charlatan ; 
then the temple promoter ; then the princely high 
priest ; and last of all the debauchee. The theme 
is one to which justice could bo done only by the genius 
of a Shakespeare. 
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Some of the mendicants attain tlie highest develop- 
ments possible for their cla^s by shorter cuts. When- 
ever a monk manages to become the fii\ourite of some 
weak prince, nothing else is necessary to make liiin 
wealthy and to establish his character for sanctity. The 
jieopio naturally wor&hip the man who is ^\orshlpped by 
their king. 



CHAP. XT.— CLASSIFICATION OF THE SECTS 

Befobk onnmoniting tho classes under which the 
several sects now existing; may be j^rouped, I must warn 
the reader against supposing that every Hindu is nebes- 
sarily a member of some particular brotherhood As a 
matter of faot the majority of the high caste Hindus in 
Northern India do not belong to any of the modem sects, 
but worship all the gods of their pantheon, giving 
special importance either to Siva or to one of his con- 
sorts, or to Vishnu. The aristocratic Brahman usually 
keeps in his private chapel an ammonite Salagrsun 
representing Vishnu, and a pair of phallic emblems 
representing Siva and his wife. He worships these every 
day aftor bathing, and before breakfast. When he goes 
to any place of pilgrimage, like Benares, Brindaban or 
Puri, he pays his homage both to the Sivite and the 
Vishniivite shrines there. He does not admit the 
])retensions of the latter-day prophets like C^aitanya 
and Vallabhachari. But, whatever deity may be 
entitled to special odonition by his family, he docs not 
hesitate to worship any of the other gods of the ancient 
Hindu pantheon. In fact, it is very common for Vish- 
nuvitos to celebrate the Durga Puja, and for Sivitos 
and Saktas to have images of Krishna in their private 
chapels. 

Sectarian bigotry and exclusiveness are to bo found 
chiefly among the professional leaders of the modern 
brotherhoods, and among their low caste disciples who 
are taught to believe that theirs are the only true gods, 
( 3C4 ) 
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und that the rest do not deserve any reverence what- 
ever. Some sectarians avoid oven tlio utterance of tho 
names of the deities worshipped by their opponents, 
and this kind of bigotry is carried so far by the I'haita*- 
nites of Bengal that, when they have to use an equine 
lent for the word ‘ ink,* they use the Persian word 
si/iai, and would never speak of it by its Bengali name 
kdU^ that word being also the naino for the goddess 
'worshipped by tho Saktas. A Chaitanitc would rather 
starve than eat any food that has been offered to Kali 
or Durga. Tho Vira Saivas or Lingaits of Southern 
India curry their bigotry to the same extent. They 
would on no account repeat tho name of Han, and 
would avoid every form of Vishnu wor^ship as tho 
greatest of abominations in the world. 

The existing Hindu and quasi-Hindu sects may be 
divided into the following princijial groups : — 

1. Worshippers of 8iva. 

2. Woi shippers of i^iva's consorts. 

5. Worshipiiem of Kama. 

4. Woi shippers of Krishna and his wives ami sweethearts. 

i). Woishipi>ors of modem iiicai nations of Krishna. 

6. Worshipiiers of gi'cat teuehui's, ancient and modern. 

The llcuna-v\orsbi})ping religion, and some of tho 
faitlis falling under tho la^it mentioned group, are pure 
inaii-worsliniping religion^. The others are nian-vor- 
shi])pmg cults uUo. But they arc moic or less combined 
with nbojiiination-worship. 



CHAP XIT.— THE MODE OF ASCEBTATNING THE 

SECT TO WHICH A MONK liEIiONGS 

AccoROiya to our social ctuiucttc, any Hindu house- 
holder may be asked to mention his name, his father’s 
name, his Gotra, his Vodns, and his caste. But a religious 
mendicant cannot bo properly asked any question about 
his name, or his family, or nis caste. A monk may, 
however, be asked to give such information regarding 
his sect as may be required of him. Generally the 
sect may bo ascertained from the marks on his forehead 
and from his dress. The proper forms of the questions 
that might bo asked with a view to elicit the necessary 
information are not the same for all the sects. A 
Chaitanite monk or nun of Bengal may be interrogated 
in the following maonor : — 

1. Who is the Lord of the family to which you helotig? 

2. Where ib your Sripat ? 

To a Sankarite, the following queries may be put 
without any breach of decorum : — 

What Ir your KHhettra 7 
What IS your llcva* 

What la your Dovi T 
What is your Tirtha T 
^ What la your Vodas * 

What IB your Maha Bakya? 

What 18 your Marhi * 
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THE SIVITE AND SEMDSIVITE SECTS. 


CHAP. T— THE NATURE OF THE SIVITE 

RELIGION AND ITS GREAT PREVALENCE. 

The thrco doitics composing the Hindu Triad bear, 
as is well-known, the names of Bralima, Vishnu and 
Siva. According to the \iew usually taken of their 
function^, Brahma is the creator of the aniver^Oi Vishnu 
is its preserver, and Siva is its destroyer. TIio creating 
god being functus officio, has v^ery few worshippers. 
The preserving god is daily worshipped by every Brah- 
man, ho being represented among the penatra by an 
ammonite pebble of the kind found at the source of the 
river Gundak, and called Salgram. Some Brahmans 
and Sanyasis carrv about their person a Salgnim, and 
there are some public temples in which the presiding 
deity has that form. In the majority of the Yishnuvito 
shrines, however, the god is represented by nn image of 
stone, wood or metal, having the cowherd boy’s form 
that ho as<mmed when he incarnated as Krishna. Tho 
god Siva is de^tcribed in the Furans as a mendicant 
dressed in tiger skin, with matted locks, and snakes 
serving tho purpose of ribbons and aprou strings. 
He is represented also with watery half-shut eyes, and 
with tho garb and demeanour of a person under the 
influonce of wino and bhamj* Images of Siva having 
these characteristics are sometime^ met with. But they 
seldom receive apy worship, and the Bivites usually offer 
( 367 ) 
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their adoration to only the images of the Lingo. These 
are cylindrical pieces of stone, mounted in most oases 
on a perforated circular ])iece representing the Yoni. 

The Sivite cult is the most common and ancient form 
of abomination-worship.* It has been established by 
the researches of antiquarians that the worship of Siva, 
in the form of Lingo, prevailed in India long oeforo the 
commencement of Ihe era of Christ. In all probability 
the worship of the phallic emblems of the grim god 
was one of the common institutions of the Aryan nations 
in their original homo. The Greek god Bacchus and 
the Egyptian god Osins wore worsliipited in the very 
same form. From the account which Megasthenes 
has given of the Hindu pantheon, it is evident that 
in speaking of tlio worship of Bacchus in India, he 
meant only SKa’s Linga-f This much at least is certain 
that Siva-worship was in a very flourishing condition 
at the time oi tho invasions of Mahmud of Ghazni4 


, The nomonclatnro that I ha\o iinefl hero u Roniowhat oflensiTo. 
But 111 tho Engflirih laiifrno^ there doeo uot oeein to he anv other 
of*any rllw expreiw what I mean, without Mounding the feelingo 

t See Anctfni IntUa at thtenbtd by HftgatlheHts atui Arrian, 
p. 111. ByJ W McCiindlo, MA 

t The Sivite shriiio of Somiiath doHtroyed h- Mahmiwl was, and 
in ita restorod condition is, n^ckoiiud as one of the tweUo chief 
Hivite sbrineH in India The following are the other clo\on — 

2 . aiaWilKM-luiia of Sii «.iila, in tho District of Kiiraool, in 
tho Madras Presidency, 
a Malioknln in Ujiayin, 

Omkiira Nath on the hanks of the Narmada. 
AinaiTshwam nmi Ujiayiii 
yaubanaUi on the ChonI Line, E. I Enilway. 
Kaincsliwara, an island between Ceylon and the Sonthem 
end of tlie Indun IVninsiitu 

at Dakiiii or DFocliaram near Rnj 


4. 

6 . 

6 . 

7 

8 . 


0 Tryaiiihaka on tho Gomati. 

10. Goutomesha. 

11. K^lariiatha on tho Himalayan slopes, in tho Dutriot of 

(jharwal. 

12. Bishweshwor in Benares. 
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The worship of Siva is still tho most prevailing ele- 
ment in tho religion of all classes of Hindus, excepting 
the Banias. Every high caste Brahman has an imago 
of the Liiiga among his [icnatcs, and thoro is hardly a 
single Hindu village in tlio country that has not a 
Bivite shrine. In connection with these village idols 
of Siva, it may be mentioned hero that, for some days 
in the year, they are touched and worshipped by such 
members of tlie low castes as dedicate th(uii'«clvcs3 for 
the time being, to tlieir scrMce. The season for their 
saturnalia is the second week of April. During th.it 
period the low caste men, who take tho vow, aie ro([Uired 
to observe the discipline of the San^asis oi usctdicN ; 
and to sub|oct themselves to «i variety of "clf-mflicted 
tortures. The hook-swinging, winch was the most cruel 
feature of tlic programm*', has been happily ''toi)])ed bv 
tho British Government. But walking upon heaps ot 
live cliarcoal and rolling upon “ cushions ” of thorns 
are still allowed to bo practised. The Siviti* low castC'SJ 
who enlist themselves as San}a*^is in the la^t week ot 
tho Bengali year subjc>ct tliemsches to auiious othei 
tortures, as, tor instance, pien ing the tongue and tho 
sides with hea\y javelins. The Inglier ea'^tO's arc accus- 
tomed from iutaiicy to enjoy such spectacles us a fuu. 


B, HO 
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CHAP. IL-THE PROBABLE ORIGIN OF THE 
SIVITE RELIGION. 


The Sivite religion being the one mo'it prevalent 
among the Hindus in every })art of India, tho time and 
manner m which it fli'^t came into existence are ques- 
tion*) of very coir^iderablc interest to the theological 
student. Kiva worxliip is beyond doubt an ancient 
cult, and, eon‘<idering some of the* characters in \ihioh 
the deity is reprexeiited, it does not seem imiiossiblo 
tli.it the recoginticii of Ins godhead is a suivi\al of some 
ancient form of demon-nursliip diieetl) degenerating 
into abomniation-Morship. Destruilioii is still held to 
be the principal tunction ot the god. and, although in 
some places he is described as having been an ascetic 
and a contemplatuc philoso])lier, tho verv ojiposito 
character is given to him quite as often in the Hindu 
mythologies. “He is a wild and jovial mountaineer 
(Kirata^, addicted to hunting and wine drinking, fond 
of dancing (Nrity a Priya, also called Nateovara, ‘ lord 
of dancers’), often daneingwith his wife the Tandava 
dance, and surrounded by dwarfish, buffoon-like troops 
(Oana) of attendants, who, like their inast(*r, are fond ot 
good living and occasionally inebriated by intoxicat- 
ing liquors.” Such conceptions of the deity, and bis 
robe ot tiger skin, as also tho sundaes used by him as 
apron strings and ribbons, are clearly of tho demon- 

8eo Btahmamm aiw/ Uinidunm^ Ity Sir IWonior WillinniH, fipi 
HT) Roe alHO the Batuku Bhairava hymn in the Tiinira 
BattolaBdition. 
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worshipping stage. But the Furinic stories have, it 
seems, a very different and a very recent origin. Those 
represent liim as the greatest of yogis or contemplative 
saints^ and also as a mendicant who, in respect of dress 
and demeanour, resembled very much the begging 
Sanyasis that are to be found in all the large towns and 
places of pilgrimage in India. In the I?aT&ns it is 
stated also that Siva’s first wife, Sati, was the daughter 
of the patriarch Daksha ; that as Siva and his wife were 
not invited by Daksha to a feast celebrated in bis house, 
they felt theniselve^s so ifisulted that Sati actually com* 
mitted suicide, and that Siva caused the festi\ities to he 
completely spoilt through the instrumentality of the 
ghosts and demons that are his devoted attendants ; th<it 
after the death of Sati, Siva became so rapt in contempla- 
tion that ho became quite unmindful of every thing eW ; 
that the other gods were in gn^at distress ut the time, 
having been turned out from hoaveu by n groat mon- 
ster ; that tlioy applied to Brahma for tlic necessary 
rem^y ; that Brahma told thiMn that their (momy could 
be vanquished only by a >on of Siva ; th.it the god of 
love (Kama) was accordingly deputed to awakmi Siva 
from his trance, and to give rise in his mind to a desire 
for taking a second wife and procreating a child ; that 
the great god was so offended by the disturbance th.at 
he at once caused tlio death of Kama ; that ncverthide^s 
he was successfully courted by his future consort Parvnti, 
the daughter of the Himalayan King; that when ho 
agreed to meet the wi<«lies of Lis would-be bride her 
father gave her in marriage to him with great edat ; 
that the issue of that marriage, Kartika, fought the 
battles of the gods and restored them to their proper 
power and positions ; and, finally, that Kartika never 
married, but set his whole heart ou fine dresses, sweet- 
meats, and boyish games. 

To those who are w^anting in faith, all this must ut 
first sight appear as quite puerile. But it socnis to me 
that, even without the enchanting colour that faith can 
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lend, the stories summarised above have a deep moaning* 
They can certainly be made very intelligible by the 
theory that they are the inventions of a mendicant. The 
story of iSati is clearly meant to secure for the Sanyasie 
the syiu[>athy of the matrons. The story of Dabsha 
and the agencies that marred his festive preparations, 
me meant to bully tho kings and the aristocracy, and 
to secure for the mendicants a proper invitation to their 
tea<ts. The story of Kama, trying to excite a desire 
lor marriage in Siva, is evidently intended to make the 
people believe that ordinarily the Sanyasis are quite 
!il)o\e the* vulgar ap]ietites of ordinary men. The story 
of tlic courting of Siva by Farvati gives an audible 
expression to a viish which perhaps lurks in tho minds 
ot all clascc^s of men, from the greatest of kings to the 
poon^'^t of beggars. Considering tho amount of worry 
and trouble which most men have to go through in 
Older to '•eeuro the fivoiir of tlieir future partners, it is 
impo'isible lor any one of the sterner sex not to wish that 
tlio order of things were rovers(»d. To the beggars who 
cannot jiG'^'^ibly lu»pe to »ecurc tlieir object by any kind of 
attention ui iiiiinibation, the men' dream ot siicdi jov can- 
not but be a ‘iouiee of ecstasy. The story of the llima- 
liiyan King, fi^eling hiinself honoured by being allowed 
to give Ins daughter to Siva, is clearly meant to imply 
that other kings slioiild follow his example by making the 
iinmdicants tlieii sons-in-law. The legend about Kartik 
fighting the liattles of the gods, and never taking a wife, 
suggests that if the kings would give their daughters in 
inai 1 iago to tho mendicants, they niiglit expeet to have, 
by the issue of such marriage, very able goiienils for 
their armies who would never bo a source of dang(T to 
them or to their successors in tho male lines. If tho 
moaning of the Sivitc legends be not as stated above, 
they mu^t, it seems, be said to bo incapable of any rational 
explanation. 

Tlio form in which Siva is usually worshipped, com- 
bined with the 'mahahakya of tho Sivito mendicanta. 
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points also to the conclusion thiit their cult is the 
invention of some clever beggar of their brotherhood. 
The Sivite is required by his religion to as'«ort every now 
and then that he is Siva. His mahahakija, “ I am Shu,” 
when taken in connection with Linga \\or‘<1iip, renders 
the object of rejnsating the formula intelhgihle enough. 
But looked at scpirately, and from the point of ^ lew 
of those who regard the religion us a puie and noble 
one, neither the phallic worship nor the maliabakua can 
have any rational meaning. 



CHAP IIL— THE SIVTTE FOLLOWERS OP 
SANKAKACHABYA. 

From the literature of the Sankarito sccb), it appears 
that even before the time of the groat champion of 
Brahmanism, there were scvoral Sivito sects embracing 
ivithiii their folds a very large portion of tlio Hindu 
popuhition of the country. Sankiini did not found any 
Sivite sects properly so-ciilled. His pnmary object 
was to root out Buddhism* from tho country, and, in 
order to cittsiin that end, ho countenanced every form 
of Hinduism, including ilio worship of Siva, Sakti, 
Vishnu, Sun and Qanesh. He himself had groat faith 
in the Vedantic doctrine of one God, manifesting him- 
self by the creation of tho universe, without the help 
of pmkriti or material basis. But he did not discard 
tho gods and goddesses of tho Hindu pantheon, and it 
scemn very probable that eitlior ho himself or his 
disciples gave great oncouragonicnt to Siva worshiji in 
order to render Buddha worship obsolete. Nowhere 
is Sankara represented as a destroyer of Buddhistic 
temples and images. In all prolialiiiity ho and his 
disciples took those shrines under their proti^ction, and 
found it much safer to rraresent tho idols worshipped 
thcM-oin as images of the Hindu god Siva, than to throw 
theun away into the streets, or to destroy them. Even 
now there are many shrines bearing the designation of 
Dliarma Raj, whore tho Hindus daily offer worship, in 


* See Bfihai Dharma Furua, 
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the belief that their presiding deity is Siva, and without 
entertaining the least suspicion that the idols receiving 
their homage as such were in fact Iluddhistic images. 

The fact that Sankara directly encouraged the wor- 
ship of the gods and goddesses of the Hindu pantheon 
is proved by other evidences also. In the mona<*tery 
of Sringori,* which is the chief of the four niaths set up 
by him^ the presiding deity is Sarswati, tlie goddess of 
learning. In the Josh! math on the Himalayan slopes 
the principal shrine is the Vishnuvito temple of Badari 
NatL But the most conclusive evidence, as to Sankara 
having countenanced the worship of tho personal gods 
of the Hindu pantheon, is aftbrded by the Saakam 
Digmfaya^ or the History of Sankara’s (‘ontro\er<«ial 
victories, by his disciple AnandaGiri. In that ^^ork, 
tho authority of which is reckoned by the sect as 
unquestionable, it is distinctly stated that hy Sankara’s 
order his apostles Lakiuunacluirya and Hasta lllalaka 
converted tho on<%t and the west to Yaishnavi^in, and 
that another of his disciples named Paramata Kainnala 
visited various places in India, and everywhere initiat- 
ed the people in the Sivite faith. 

Whatover Sankara’s own faith may have been, his 
followers arc practically Sivites. The Smarta Brahmans 
of the Deccan, who acknowledge him as their principal 
teacher, are all professed Sivite^. Tlie grim god is 
regarded hy them all as the chief object of worship, 
and they paint on their foreheads the Sivite Tnpun- 
dra, consisting of three hori/outal lines of Bibhnti or 
Bocreil ashes. The mendicants of tho se\eral orders 
founded by Sankara theoretically claim to he tho wor- 
shippers of an invisible god. But the Sivite Tripundras 


* Srlnacri la at tho aource of tho Tunga, Dhadra within tho terri* 
toriea of tho Myaoro Raj. Tho head of the 8i iiifren tnath has ^reat 
power throughout the Deccan. He can by hia flat excoiiimnnicate 
any non-Vishiiuvito Hindu of the Dcccan The Sankarite monastery 
at Fun is oallod <)ovordhan maM. and that at Dwarika is called 
Bharada fnath. The suporiors of these or otf the Josht math have 
not muoh influenoo. 
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which they paint on their foreheads, and the SiTito 
h}nin«« winch they recite, point to the conclusion that 
they aio in reality worshippers of Siva, Sankara did 
not admit any nuns into his monasteries. The monks 
oi the orders founded by him arc called Dasnamis from 
their using one or other of the following surnames 

1. Rarswati The name of the goddesa of learnmief. 

2. Bharati Another name of tho aoildoss of learning, 

a. Piiii Lit. Town, 

4. Tirtha Lit. PlacHi of pilgrimage. 

5 AHram Lit Kefngo. 

G. Jhina Lit. Forest, 

7 liiii Lit. Hill 

8. Aiwn>a lat Forest. 

9. I’nn.ita Lit Mountain. 

10. Sagara Lit, Sen, 

Thesp surntime** are deriAod from the names orncade- 
line t!tlc*i of the ten (li''Ciplo»< of Sankara’s iniiiierlmto 
j)U)>il'4 The first tlnee, namely, Sar<waii, BLirati 
and Ihiri are sufipo'-ed to bo attached to the Sringeri 
inonu'^tery. The Tirtlui'* and tho Asram'* look up to tho 
Sharod .1 Math of Dwarika .is their chief monastery; the 
Bans and A^an^.lN ]irofc*js to be connected with the 
Govenlhaii Math of Bun ; and the Jo'^lii Math on the 
Ilnnnla^a is the chief centre of nioiik*« bearing the 
surnames Giri, P.irvata and Sagaia. Monks bearing 
the titles of Araina, Sagara and Parvata are not 
usually to bo found now-a-days. 

TbeM‘ difieront ‘'iimamos do not imply any difference 
of religion or religious practice. The classification 
of the t^ankaiito monks which is based on a dillcrence 
of ob'^er\ ances, is us follows: — 

1 Danrii. 3. I’arama Hansa 

2 Sanyasi, 4 IlniliniacluiTi 

0. Grihaatha Gossaiiin. 

The actual differences between tho first four of tho 
abo\(^ oiders arc very trnial. They arc only slightly 
modified furmsof the Asr.iinas, or modes of jaissing life, 
W’hich the ancient Hindu legislators n'eonimended, but 
under conditions that chocked every possible timdency 
towards vagrancy. In our holy codes it is laid down 
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that every mombor of the throe superior castes should 
pass thronf^h tlie followiiifir conditions 

1. As a Urahmaihari orVedic IGencraUy gpcakinf? from 

Htiiilcnt living on alms. the Nth to the 26tji year 

2. As a GnhoNtha oi house- 1 During the entire period of 

holder with wife. youthful vigour. 

3. As a BanapniHtha or forest 1 

recluse with or without 

wife, living on the spon- .During what is called the 
taneons products of the ( thinl pai*t of life 
earth collected by his own 
tmlnstry. 

4. As A Sanyasi or bogging 1 During tho closing years 

mendicant. J of life. 

From tho onliiv.inco'* on tho siibjoct ooiitamod in our 
ancient codes, it iiii^ht seem at fii>t si^ht that onr 
nisbis oncouraKc^l va}jraucy pro tanfo. But roiuliiij? 
their texts between tho linos, it would appear that what 
they really intcmled was to oiicounigo men to inuriy 
and live as pi'aooful honsoholdcrs instead ot ob^crMii*; 
oelibacy and ruiiniiijr the ri'^k of drittin^ into a dwre- 
putablo course of life. A<acotici^in has uaturally a 
great attraction for such adventurous men ns lane a 
craving for being venoratcMl by the mob for their holy 
character. But it is impo^^iblo to figlit against nature, 
and these men goncrnlly fail most nii*«erablv in maintain- 
ing their original vows. It Mas not, lioM'e\cr, con'^i^'tent 
with the policy of our holy law-givers to declare that 
there was no merit whatever in tho life of an ascetic. 
They know too well how to maintain tlio diguitv ot tho 
holy orders, to expose even tho impostors to infainv- 
So instead of di'-crediting asceticism, tlicv actually 
recommonded it, Uiough at a period of life uhen it. can 
have no attraction even to tho most adventurous spii its. 
Manu says : — 

1. Whon tho father of a family percoivos his miiMcloB becorao 

flaroiil ami hiH hair grvy, and mdoh the child of liia 
child, lot him then neck rcfiigi' in a forest 

2. Abandoning all food eatoii in tomnN and all hishoiuiehold 

uteiiHilB let him ropaii to thu lonely wood 

16. Ijot him not cat tho prodiicMi of ]i1oiighi d land though 
nbiiiidoncil by any man, nor finitH and iiiotN pi-o- 
diiccd in a town, men though hunger opprasHeH him. 

29. For tho pnrpoHO of uniting hiK hoiiI with tho diiiuo 
spiiit, let him study the varioua Upanishuds. 
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33. Having thiiR performed ralmioue acts in a forent dnrittg 
the third portion of lifti, let him become a SanuQsi 
foi the fourth portion of it, abandoning all senaual 
affcctioiiR. 

37. If a Brahman have not read the Veda, if ho have not 
begotten a son, and if ho have not Mrformed sacrl- 
ficofl, yet Bhall aim at final beatituile, he shall sink 
to a place of degrailation.— il/crnu VI, vs. 2, 3, 16, 
20 , 3 £ 

These ordinances clearly sliow that the real object of 
the law-giver wn*< not to encourage the practice of 
asceticism, but to check it to the ntnio'tt cxtcnit possible. 
The sage distinctly gives preference to the life of a 
householder. Ho says : — 

77. Ab all croatnros subsist by receiving support from air, 
thus all ordcis of mon exist by receiving support 
from bouse keepers. 

7S. An<l Hiuco mon of the three other orders are eaoh day 
nourished by them, a house-koepbr is for this reason 
of tho most eminent order— Jfanu 111, 77, 78. 

The Grihastha Gossains represent, it seems, tho second 
stage of liic spokoii of and recommended m tho ancient 
Hindu codes. They marry and live as householders. 
They act as Gurus to the lay members of their sect, 
administering tlic sacrament of the mantra to their 
disciples. Tlioy never servo ns purohits or priests. 
In i.ict, in tho religious ceremonies celebrated in their 
own houses, tho fun(*tions of the purohit are performed 
by Hralimans who are not of tboir order. Unlike 
the mendicants, the Grihasthas wear the sacred thread, 
and dress like householders. Generally sp(*aking, their 
]>ujas and prayers arc tho same as those of other 
Ki^ite Brahmans, and their only peculiarity lies in the 
fact that they do not perform the 8 andf>ya prayer. 
They keep among their penates a Sivito Linga and a 
Ridgrain, and worship these emblems of Siva and 
Vi'^hnu in the same manner as most of tho high casto 
Brahmans do. They do not worship Krishna, llodhiku 
01 Kali in tlieir own houses, but bhow due honour to the 
idols representing them in tho public shrines, llie 
onh female divinity that receives their special adora- 
tion IS iSarsuati, the goddess of learning. They wear 
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garlands of Bndraksha, and like the mendicants, ntter 
every now and then the formula, Kivolmni, signifying 
** 1 am Siva.” They are, or ought to bo, like the 
mendicants, strict vegetarians and teetotalers. They 
marry within thoir own order, hut cannot take a wife 
from a family bearing the same surname. They do 
not throw their dead into a river, as the mendicants 
do, but bum on bury their deceased relatives as they 
think fit. If buried, the corpse is placed in the sit- 
ting posture of religious contemplation. A Grihastha 
may, before marriage, become a mendicant, but not 
afterwards. The Grihasthas show great reverence to 
the mendicants. A Grilia««tha Go&sain may oat t^\icc 
in twenty-four hours. Among tlie Sankarite monk^, 
there are a few who devote themselves more or le<s 
to the cultivation of learning ; but tbe rest have no 

J ustification whatever for the kind of lite that they 
eod. 



CHAP TV.^THE DANDTS. 

Thk Ssinkaiito a«cotics called Dandis are so dcsip:- 
natcd on account of tlicir hearing a Ihmda or wand, 
like the ancient Vedic students. None but a fatherless, 
motherless, wiielcss and childless llralnnan can ho ini- 
tiated as a Dandi. The {troces^ of initiation to the sect is 
ail elaborate one, of whiclithe burning of the neophyte’s 
sacred thread, and the eating of the ashc«« thereof by 
him, arc the most iinporhint parts. By those and certain 
other ceremoni(>s indicative of a now birth, he sup- 
])osed to pass into the condition of a god, and he 
himself constantly exj>resse*« his belief in such transfor- 
mation by rcp(^itiug tlio Soham formula. After his 
baptism, he takes a new name with one of the following 
surnames : — 

1. Tirtha. H Bharati. 

2. AHraina. 4, Sanwati. 

The usual drc'^s of a Dandi consi^N of five pieces of 
cotton cloth dyed red with ochre. Of these one small 
piece serves as a cover for the loins, and another of 
tlio same size as a girdle to keep the otlier in position. 
The other tlirce pieces are of larger si/e, being each 
about two yunls in length, and a yard in breadth. 
One of these is tied round the waist, and servos to 
cover the thighs and the legs ; another is tied round 
the breast and hangs down like a barrister’s gown; 
the third pierce is wrapped round the head to servo the 
purpose of a turban. 

The Dandis are not required by their religion to 
worship any god. But, in actual practice, they carry 
( 880 ) 
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about them either an imago of Vishnu in the form of 
a Salgrani, or a phallic omblem of Siva. The Dundii^ 
are found in large numbers in Benares, wliore they arc 
fed with great honour by the pilgrinib. But it is said 
tliat a great many of the so-called Dandis of Benares 
are pure shams, being in fact the pooM^st of beggars 
'whom the local lodging house-kpe|)er«* anil guides ^lalni 
oft' ab Dandis to paitake of the hospitality and the 
largesses of the pilgrims. What is eaten by th(*in 
becomes theirs irrevocably as a matter of cour'^o ; but 
the new clothes, water-pots, and other things which arc* 
given to them by their hosts full to tin* bli.ire of the 
jiurty acting as broker in securing them iiuitations. 

Tiie Dandis affect that tlie}-' do not <iccept pecuni- 
ary gratuities. But they have usually with them 
such companions as would roailily accept, on then 
beluilf, any coins tliat might be offered to them by any 
ono. With a view to strengthen their claim to the 
hospitality of the laity, the Dandis pretend also that 
they do not touch fire on any account, not even for 
cooking their food. But when they fail to jirocure 
dre^'-ed food by begging, tlieir bpiiitual companion*' 
dre^s their food for them. Like most of the r'everal 
classes of mendicants, the Dandis are allowed to have 
only one meal lu twenty-four hours. 



CHAP. V.—THE SANYASIS. 

A Brahman alone can become a Dandi properly so- 
called. But the order called Sanyasi is open not only 
to the three superior castes, but to some extent to even 
Sudras. Some persons take up the garb of the Sanyasi 
without being initiated to the order. A person who 
has a wife or an infant son or aged parents cannot be 
admitted to be a mendicant of any class. When a 
man duly qualified desires to bo a Sanyasi, the proper 
course for him is to apply to a Guru or superior of the 
sect, and to go through a ceremony in the course of 
which ho has to put oif Ins sacred thread, if he have 
any, and to shave off the tuft of hair which eveiy 
orthodox Hindu keeps at the central part of his head. 
The Guru whi*4|)ers into the ears of tlio ncophyto the 
words Namah Siraj/a or Om Namali Araya, and a 
Sanskrit couplet, the purport of which is ns follows : — 

O thou wise man! Please contemplate yourself and myself as 
identical with the Divine essence, and roam about without pride or 
affection accordint; to your iucliuation. 

The formula which the neophyte has to recite, at 
the time of saluting tho Guru, is still more canons. 
Its purport is as follows 

Salutation to you and. salutation to me. Salutation again to both 
yon and my ownself. Thou art thou, and I urn Identical with the 
great soul pervading the TTnivcrsc. Therefore 1 salute thee. 

At the conclusion of t]ie<«c ceremonies, tho neophyte 
receives a new name with one ol> tho following sur- 
names : — 

1. Girl. 4. Ban. 

2 Pun 5. Amnya. 

a. Bharati. 6. Parvata. 

7. Sdgaro. 

( 3H2 ) 
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Tho neophyte is tlicn enjoined to ^o through a 
course of probation during which he has to visit some 
places of pilgrimage, according to the directions of his 
spiritual superior, and to conform also to tho routing 
proscribed by him for his daily prayeis. 

When the period of apprenticeship is completed, then 
the following ceremonies have to be gone through : — 

1. Ceromonlea for pleasing the goda, tlio nainta, and the 

ancoatora of tho neophyte 

2. Hia Erodha or ritoa peifuniiuble after hia death. 

3. Tho taking up of the aacrod thread for the purpose of 

again almndoning it. 

The Sivitc* Sanyasis «uncar their bodies with ashes, and 
have generally a tiger skin wrapped round their waist 
or carried underneath their armpit when travelling, 
but used as a cnshion or bed whenever seated. They 
do not, like the D.indis, shave their hesuls or their 
boards, but allow their hirsute appendages to grow 
without limit, the h.iir of thoir heads being generally 
matted aiul formed into coils by the acciiuiulation of 
dirt Some of tho Sivito Sanyasis jiamt an eye on their 
forehead in order to bo like the god 8iva as much as 
possible. They carry eitlicr a conch shell or a pair of 

E iiicers in their hands. They are usually found in towns 
y the sides of tho busy thoroughfaies, or withm tho 
enclosures oi the principal ISivite slirmcs. Wherever 
seated they usually kindle a lire before tliem, and nass 
their time in tho continual smoking of gunja. They 
carry about their person various articles indicative of 
their having visited the great Hindu shrines in the 
difEbront p.irts of India. One of those is an arm ring 
of iron, brass or copper having the images of various 
Hindu gods carviMl on its shies, and indicating that 
the wearer has visited one or other of tho great shrines 
of Pasupatinath, Kodariiatli and Badaniiath on tho 
Himalayan slopes. A smaller ring obtainable at the 
same places would be worn by the Sivite Sanyasi as a 
part of lii'^ Undr.iksha garland. Those who have visited 
the shrme of Kill at Hingnlaj in Bolucliibtan wear 
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necklaces of little stone beads called Thumro, and odom 
their hair by a metallic substance called Swarna Mak- 
shi (ht. golden fly). Similar beads are obtainable 
also at the hot springs of Mauikurnika on the Hima- 
layan slopes, and are worn by Saiiyasis who have 
visited that shrme. A pdgrimage to Hameshwara in 
the extreme south is indicated by a ring of conch shell 
worn on the wrist. There are various other odds and 
ends of the same kind which are used siniilurly by the 
class of mendicants that arc being spoken of here. 

As the Sivite Sauyasis liave no objection to touch 
fire, they generally cook their own food. They would, 
without any hesitation cat cooki'd food offered to them 
by a Brahmana. In fact, some of thoin profess that 
tbey are prepared to cat any kind of food offered to 
them by anyone. Whatever the thcoictical injunctions 
may be, the Sivite Sanyasis accept both coins and 
uncooked eatables. Generally speaking, they arc quite 
illiterate. Some of them have a little knowledge of 
tlicrapoutics, and there arc among them a few who 
have pel haps the best medicines for some of the most 
obstinate diseases that man is heir to. Unfortunately 
they never divulge the secrets of their healing art for 
the benefit of the jniblic. 

The Uaudis and Param Kansas are mostly Sanka- 
rites. But among the Sanyasis tlw^re are m.iny Vishnu- 
\ites and Tantrics. TIiomc who become Sanyasis m on 
irregular manner are called Abadhuta Saiiyasis. 



CHVP VT— TTfi: PVH VM\ IF V\SA 

Aftrii a period of ])roh.itioii wliioli pio])erly ou^^ht to 
i*\tpnJ to twelvp tlio D.in'Ii and tlu' Sanya''! 

become cpialifiocl to be a Parain.i ILiiisa. The ^\old 
Hansa ordinarily iikmiI" .i “ "[ooie.” Hut. it 1*5 aNo one 
of the name-* of Vi'»lmn, and tlie CKpre^^ioii “Paraina 
Jlansa'* evidently the “Supn^ne Vj-shnii *' Pio- 

pcrly speakiii", the Pdiam.i liiin''.i is neither a Snite 
nor a Vislmu'vite He in fat t a M‘It-\\oi'>hi)i]>ei, The 
Sivite pr.iyers, whiehtoim a ])ait ol the Dandi’s iitual, 
are omithsl by tin* Paiaiiia Il.insi The hitttsr li.i" only 
to repeat eon*'hintly the inxstn liable Om, lake the 
Dandis, tlie Paramii Ilan^a'^ aie i»»f|mied aNo to a-'^eit. 
every now and tlieii, their identity ^Mth the Dninc 
Spirit. 

The Parama Hansis are of two kinds Tho^e \\lio 
enter the order alter h.iMii;; been D.mdis aie eall(Ml 
Dandi Parama ITansas, ^^hlle those who are pininoted 
from the ranks of the Ahadhiita Sanva'*is aie e.dh'd 
Abadhuta Paraina TTan^s. A lew of the Paiama 
Kansas about naked. But lla* iiiajoiity of them 
are to he found {jracefnllv (dad in tlii» ‘'nine manner as 
the D.mdis. AViih loft'-enoe to the elas^ of a-eetics 
under notice, Professor Wilson in Ins JInulu Seets 
makes the followin«j observation" : — 

Accorrlmj; to Hio intiodiictioii of tlio Dwvlam Mahahaltfa by a 
Dan^n author, Vailcanthi l‘iiii. thii Sati>asi ih uf font kinilsv, the 
KtUiekaka^ Bahwlaka^ Jlawta and Arutn't /fntiHi, the dLtfonuioe 
between whom, howe\er, la oulv th% ^i-iulii itetl inf^snsity of their 
self-mnrtifiration and pi iifonnd ahstniLtion The Faranui Hanna la 
the most eimnoiit of tliesQ a^'Oilationa and la the ascctu* uho is solely 

B. lie ( .‘W.'l ) '2o 
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occiipicil witli tlio nnostifi^tion of Brahma, or spirit, and who is 
ecinally irnhttonMit to ploasiiro or pain, iiiHonsiblu of heat or cold, 
and iiitapihleof **atiet> oi iniiiit. 

A;;iooai>tv to this detinitioii, iiidividiialB ara soinctinieH mot with 
who pi I't-uiid to liavo itt lined such t dc{ifrc*u of uoi foe turn in proof 
of it th(*> ji'o naked iii all wrathcis, iio>ei speak, ami never imfuato 
aii> ii.itiiral want whiit is 1 >iun;;ht to thorn as alms oi food, hy any 
prison, IS icimed lus itteiidants, whom then supix>scil sanctity 
OI ooiifedei atioiL of inteiost attaehos to tin in, and by those atten- 
dants tho\ aie fed ami stived on all occisions, as if they wiieas 
iiUpluss as infant'* U ina> bo supposed that tlioio is iiiiiih kiia\eiy 
111 their holplessuo****, but tlaie aie in my llitidns whose siiiqile 
enthusiasm mdiins them lioiiestlv’ to practiae sndi self-d(Miivl and 
there is Little iisk in the attempt, as the ciodulity of then (oanliy 
men, oi ralhi.i i omit lawoiiien, will, in must phices, take caru that 
then wants ai e aniidj snpplii il. 

Soiiu* oi' lilt* anil l\irain;i JIunsns pretoml 

tluil ihc'V do not oat any Isiod of food Ono of tln*^ 
class Msitod llio late lialni Ham litihin lioy oL Mtiriiil, 
about the v<‘ar ^Mtli .iltii^o uiiinijor of ooni- 

piinions. Jjabu Ui'pl linn under close siir\eilhiuc(‘ 
ioi moie tb.in .i nioiitb, aiul \\.is iiltimatoU so saiisfi(Ml 
{{< to liw miiaciilou^ poweis th.it lie Ills tollowers 

a liouiis oi one lliouNind iiipee**- Some years later 
ulion the Ii.ilui was piocccdin;^ to Ijcnaies, and hi'4 
bo.iU were .incboicil oil* souk* ])laoo iieai Jloiif^hyr, one 
ol hi!» alioivlanta who went on ^lioic ioiind the ijmndam 
Paiama HaiiNi, and '«omc mcmbcis of Ins paity, en- 

;ra^ed in ploii^bin^ some' .idjactuit fields. When <|iies- 
tioni'd, one ol llicm not only jidmittiMl his uh'ntity, bat 
made a olcan bn^a^'t ot ilie whole secret He contested 
that the man b.td suslained him&elf on food \oniited by 
hi^ coiap.inioii'-.* 

Lik(* the D.indis, the Ptiiania Ilan&as iound in 
laif^i* numbers in and msir llenaie^!. They li\o in 
(onveiiK and ^ome of ilicm aie vciy learned inon. 
The Ji(‘ad of a Parama Ilaiisa convent i** called Kwamip. 
Jiv courtesy, e\cii tla* juniors are sometimes call(»d 


* 1 1iclie\u theie ai'C still some men living wlio can voiicli to the 

authciitu ity of thestoiy iiairitca abo\e 1 he.inl it from several 

olhici'. foiiiieited with the siiiue of tlio Naiail Bahiis, and also 
from one of the old Vakils of Jcssuni who was the chief legal advisor 

of Uahu Uam llatan. 
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Swamiji. Dumlis, Sanyasis <ind Farama llansas accost 
each other by tho Ibrniula Namo Narajfana. flonse- 
holdors address tli(*m in tho saino manner. Bnt they 
respond by only uttering tho namn of Xarayana. For 
inviting t.h(mi to dinner tho pro])cr fonunla is tho ques- 
tion : “ W ill Narayan accept alms luTO Tlio Farama 
llansas do not burn tlmir dead, but will disposo of .i 
corpse by either burying it, or tlirowing it iu a river. 



CHAP V IT— THE IIEAJTMACHAIIIS 

(*U)bhLY allied to the several oulor*^ noticed iii the 
la<«t Ihiee chapters is that ot the SiMto Eraliinaeharis. 
l*io]MMly speakin;’;, a Biahniachari is a Vedic student 
vho, alter his initiation with tlie sacred tliread, lias to 
ohfc.ei\e ceitain uiles as to diet and dre-^s, and to live by 
l)e;r*iiiij^, until lie 1ms ina*»teied tlie Vedas. In actual 
piactice lliiihm.inical polic} has Aery neiuly siijipressed 
the stiid\ ol the Veda^, and neither the lew Vedic &tn- 
(h nK tn be loiind at j>ieMSii, nor the llrahman boj s Aiho 
dt \oU tluMi Mli»la>ii< \eais to tlie wtud}' of the far more 
dilluiilt ot ^laminar, phllo‘^ophy, \off\c and 

lb .w<' in>\v mpiiicsl to obt-cno the rides as to 

di ' aiiit dll* ^ iJU'^Mibed loi the Ihaliinaciiaii or the 
M 1 ii*i ol oiii ho'\ '■'( M]»liire&- The Ion" ohser\ance of 
TiMbin u h. 1 ..1 di'Hiiliiie actually ]no]iihitcd hv the 
Iji *1 ll.e Hindus a" im^iiited to the present 

4 end the ]>ii '' iil liino the toiin !*» ^ono through, 
: 'I the tliii id ( MciiioiiA, ioi a period A'arying fiom 
<‘t I » tbive lo (!(\eiid.i\^ In (\i 1 ciitla, sonic of the 
Ib.'.MM'i bo\ " a < n'lii.ited Avitli the thread in the 
I «i i’ '-'iriiH «d K di . nd tlio«e A\ho f];o throu^li the 
<• liv »v III ili‘i \ *i\ aie made to throAV aAAay their 
I j.ii'l rnahiiiaih ill s ^.uh on tlie a ery day ot tlieir 
V i.i'ioM. SiK h hciii" the caM% Brahinaoharioi, pro- 
] .y -o-iallul, :iic \ei\ i arc in these da} s. Jlilt the 
t mil- oi S.iiiLtii.i eicaled four now orders 

e' ihahiii i( b 1 I*-, OIK to he attached to oaeh of his 
M [ 'i\ii ipal iiimi x'-u lies These llrnhmnohnris are 

( ) 
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theoroHcJilly ])prsnnsil a'^Hi^tunfs mid i*(>iin).inions to lh<‘ 
DandN and tho L’aitiniu An iIk* laitoi :iic not 

allowed to touch fire or coin, the llrjdiiiiju Iijihn pcmo 
as their cooks and .I-* receivers of aims tor tliem. In 
aetiial pnicticc, the line of dcin.iK atioii hetweeii llus two 
classes IS not very bioad, and many ot the Ihiilim.MdMiis 
livo hybofT^ing indi'pendeiitly. The usu.il NurnanieN ol 
the ISivito Jlraliiii.i(*haMs are Anand, Ibakii^h 

and Swiirnjia. They dre^s hkc^ the Daiidis and Paraiiia 
JIaiiNas in red rolios. 

The TAntric niiihiiiiieharis are a different order allo- 
gother, and will be spoken ut iii then piojier pku c. 



CHAP VITT^TJTH ITOUSEHOLDEK SANYASIS, 


The word Sanyn^i dcnotos a porsoa who has cut oiF 
his coouoctiou with tliu world and liis hunily, and tho 
cx])re«sion Householder Sanya&i ” a contradiction 
in torni'^. But in Benares and in other places also there 
are poi’sons calhnl Dandis and >Sauyasi'4 who marry, or 
live with lcmal(‘ associates, like othiT men of the world. 
Tho tact is that in tho days of youthful enthusiasm 
some men are led to take the vow of mendieancy which 
they soon find theiu<4ehes qniti^ unable to maintain. 
When such a person attains a ehanicter for sanctity, or 
otherwise becomes able to afionlthu eo^t he tiies to 
get a female, for constant association, cither as a pro- 
fessed wife, or as a pious sister. Th(‘ ])rogeny of such 
unions multiply last, and Uk' ultimate; tendency of each 
monkish order is to bcs;oin(' a S(‘parate cash; and endo- 
gamous group, such castes Ime generally a very low 
position. The household<T San^asis aio not to be con- 
founded with the Oiihastha (Jossains spoken of on 
page 378- The lattcT aie .i vciy rospcctablo das'*-. 
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The A^horis an' a \crv '^inall commiiiiitv Tlio\ au* 
said to woi'<]ii|> a (I(m(v rallod Ai^hoii M.ita ISut, pio- 
porly '^poakiny, tlioy lanono ihr nniiK' 

be takon to include e^e^l that iiiis^nided l.nnitici^ni 
wliidi dc;T|,nle^ tln'in io a lo\\ci le\(d rliaii tliai nl the 
liltliie'^t ol bcM^'S. Tlie) pioles*. Io « .iii \ the |)aMlli<'i''tic 
])bdo^oi>liv of tbo Vcdaii|-a to iS lo^^ical coiim 
and to look upon e\oii f.ecal inaitei in Ibe sune lii^Iit 

tbo iia^^raiil pa'^to piepaied bv the tiitniation of 
sandiil-wootl. 

The A«>lioiis used in foiniei tiiiK'" to olfer luinian 
saeriKe("i and to eat liunian (ie^h. Tlie iiunibei ol 
A^^boii-s in the conntiywas peiliaj)'' ne\ei acm laii;e 
At any lato, at ibe pie^'Cnt time, an An;|ioii is mtx 
hcldoin met with. The lace, bo\\(*>ei, is not \ei <|mle 
extinct “The bead-(iuarter> of the Aolioii Paiitliis 
appe.ii to liave be'Mi at "Mount Abii anil iliiiiai 

They liave <ncli an «'m 1 re|aitation at (jliinai tb.it the 
authorities do not like Kuro] aiis to go rheie without 
aucscoit. The eonntn people ha\e a giiMt hoiiot ol 
the Agboii Pant, bis oi the Agboiis wlio aie luditwed to 
kidnap and niiiidei obildren and weak and deleiiceles-, 
persons. At Henaies tbo^o objeetionablo ]ieo])le Ii\e at 
both tlie buining ghats, and aie "iipiioscil to nuinber 
between one bandied and tw’o ImndM'd. Tin* giiMter 
nninbor ot them aio laiiaiions, ^bameli'ss inendK.ints 
who, by the teiioi of their attiibiites,lioi i tide .ippeaiaiiee 
and thieats oi eating limnan ttedi tind iiltb. if Hieii de- 
mands are not complied w’ltb, -»till continue to prey on 

( ) 
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tlio orodiility of tho i^iorunt. or tinnd. They aro boUin od 
to liold convoiso A\ith all the ovil ficMiuentiii;]r tho 

burniiifT ghats ; and a fniioral paity inii'^t be poorly oft 
or vc'rv strong-minded winch rofu^os them sometliiiig.”* 
“The various meanings of the teini Aghori aro held 
to he, one \\ho is Molitaiy, separate, di'^tinct from other 
men. All eastes can boegmo Aghori Pantin'*. Not- 
withstanding tlio astoniidi^ wickedness ol their teach- 
ings, they claim for them that they aro tho doetiines of 
ociuaUty and Immarnty. ludifterenco to all that ia 
should bo tho all-in-.ill of existence. No one really 
has a father or mother ; ®it is all meio aecidont ^ If a 
well conies in one’s way, he should w'alk into it. (Vh- 
bacy IS stiietly enjoiiiod, but the (Vnsns retnms ot 
1881 for the ( Viitial Piovmeos and tho N -W. Provinces 
show that in this respect disciphiio inu«t ho very lax ”* 
Tho Aghoiis aie a \eiy .meieiit sect. There is a clear 
refeionco to it in the S.iiiskiit diaina called Mahiti 
Madliam^ the hero of winch rescues his mistress from 
being oft(M*ed as a sacrilieo by one naiiie<l Aglioi i Ghaiita. 
The Fieneh wiitei 11 d’Aiudle .ilhides to tho Aghori 
as e»f) 4 *ce de monstn^ ” The author of that extra- 
ordinary Pei Sian woik, the Jhthnfan^ or ^^rhool of Mtut^ 
nrrs^ writing piohahly about tho middle of tho Kith 
centuiry, gives a brief but clear de^eiiption of the 
Aghoris who jnactised acts of “atiliii” or “Aghori,” 
says that the sect origin.itcsl with Goiakshanath, and 
that he saw one of them “Milling the eustoinarv song” 
and seated upon a eorpse, wdiudi lic' ate wlicm it hoeame 
putrid M Thevenot, wdiose travels weie republished in 
London in lfi87, alludes apfftinmtly to a oommnnity of 
these cannibals, establishod at a place called l)<d)c»a, in 
tho Broaoli distinct, and Ka/.i Sababadin, (! 1.13., for- 
merly Dewan of llaroda, ascertained that there is u 
tradition still extint among the people that a colony of 
eannihals did exist m the village of Walwad, on tho 
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Main river, a century or two a"o Lii the early part ot 
this century thcie w(Me sc\ or.il A^rhori Panthis in 
Biiiodti; and the iom.iin'4 of a hunplo diMlicated to the 
AHliorc‘*hwari Mata, their tiih^i.iiy ^^oddo'^s. At the 
piC'^ent day tlioro w an A^^hoii Kth.in lietwoen Ahincd- 
ahad and Kadii. In liis Truuls m Western India 
Colonel Todd camo across some A^liou^, “the j.iokal” 
ot tlieu -'pccies, and liis sttecoiinti ot the supeistitious 
dioad with winch the KaliLi shiiiu' on Giinui and the 
A^^hori Pcintliis were re^aidecl, (‘\ai*il\ eointides with 
tin* statcnuMits made to tlu^ Lite ^li Leitli hy (rosgains 
of the pLosent day. 

The initiation ceiomony of the A^^lioii I’antlii'i is 
said to he voiy ternhlo .ind onlv pi.ieti'^iMl iii lonely 
-ipots; hut tho prol('''''Ois ol the* ''(*et in IJcmiri»M, 
Allahahad and otheu p1a< no\\-a-d.i\ ^ *xceiii to have 
to content thoinseh'C's with ni.ikin^ ihe neophyte ;(0 
through a eonMiioin.il th.it h in.idt* .i*- idthy and loath- 
boine as po^^ibh^, Jn IhmaK*'' maiiv olil ni**n state that 
they haye seen Afrhoii Painin'^ eating dead men's fle-'h, 
and alliiin that die i ii'^tom y(*t [>Mw.nK. (Specially 
amon;r diunkcii men, who will su/e upon coi[)ss float- 
ing; in tho water and bite oil' tlm One A^hori 

Panthi boldly admitted to 31i Lmtli in that eity tliat 
thi> IS a fait, and offered to -^walbw inan’'^ fle^h him- 
self. On tho 29th Deccmliei ISSt, one Kiishna Das 
Bab.iji WMS HiumI Ux. ],> In 3li l*xhan ('handia 
Sen, Deputy Ma;j;isti ate ot Ih hampoie, Moor^hedah.id 
distiict, tor committing a public niiiMiice, namely, 
dovourniji; part of a w'omaii’s corpse heloio a numher 
of people at Kha^ra (uimi.ition jrhat. Somo A^hori 
Panthis say that tlieir rolijiion prompts them to the act, 
and, moreover, that if at initiation they refused to eat 
dead mon*8 flesh, they would bo disinis&ed hy tho (raru 
as unfit foi tlieir callm*;. One e\cuM‘ sometimes offered 
hy an A"hori Panthi is that by tho taste of such fh'di, ho 
can acquire the knowled;;c ofjudu or maj;ic. The fact w 
that as Brahmanism inculcated cleanliness and the eating 
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of wholesome food, the Aghoris who formed one of the 
sects st'ttin}' \ip “opix)sition shops” as it were, insisted 
on tlie utmost decree of filth, ami hoped to got alms hj 
horrifying the people, and not by gaining their respect. 

Some of the Aghoris have associated with them 
female Aghonm^*, and thc^o people arc e\ti emely 
shameless. The doctrine ennneiated by Burk(‘ in one 
of his famous speeches th.it the quality of modesty 
was th(' attribute which, more than reason, distin- 
guished men from beasts, is ccitaiiily not applic.ih]e 
to ‘'Oine ol tlio Indian seets. They are the pest ot* 
sotietv, and it is much to be regrethsil that of late they 
have been i(*e(Mvmg lery eon‘>iilcral)lo oncoiiragiunent 
fiom 'some eilncatiMl men ol the eoiintry. The ]inre 
moials and the iH)l»le di'scipluie. impo'^ed on the sdcicty 
by the Thahmanic Sli.istr.is, are things of winch the 
Hindus may be ]iistlv proud. Jhit the beastly Aghori, 
the B.ie(*hanahan Tantnc .ind the dissolute V.iishna\a 
are .1 disgiaee to tlie Hindu lume. With all his cle.in- 
liiiess, vegidai i.inisin and ioctotalism, the Vai'^hinna is 
jierhaps tli(‘ most ilangeioiis in tlio whole list He has 
done great good s(»iMe(‘ 111 ciMli/mg the lower cks^^s 
to some e\t(‘iit, and in biippres^mg the horrors ol the 
Tantnc woislnp Biit the mur.il laxity which the 
Vaislinava em on rages by the stones ol theilhdt loies 
between his gods anil god(less(is, and by the strong 
t(Mi<lcMie\ to tlu'iu wliuh liw t«‘.icliiiigs geiuT.ite. 

outweighs the good iloiK'hy him K\(Ty man ot com- 
mon HdNe natniallv Jeels a lionoi at the Tantnc and 
the Aghoii Ihit the V .u^'hima iiisinu.ites him-elf in 
a m.innei wliieli is irresiMiiile. 



CITAP X— THE LTXCtATTSOF SOUTIIEllX TXDIA 

A VBKY largo ])art of tlic poymlalion of Soutlioin 
Imlia aro Liugaits or V^ra S,ii\as. TliC‘<o aloTK* 
jH'rhap.s ontitJod to bo r('ganl(Ml ,ls a •^tnctlv Smto 
Tho Btinkaiih' '^octs spoken ot mth(* pioenlingob.iptor'^ 
aro nioro or lo'ts Si\ ihw aKo Ibit tlioy pa) duo hoiu.»go 

to tho otlioi ancient gO(N of tlio Hindu paiilhoon, and 
thoy ciinnot bo <!aid to bo oxo]usi\(»Iy Sii'a \voisln|)[»oiN. 

Tho coninion accounts lol.ding to the origin of tlio 
Lingait '^oct tiace it to a Kuiogado Uralnnan who had 
boon exconnnunicatod b) Insc.i'-ti* men toi ^oiue ofteiuo, 
and who tlioiou|K)n io\oiig«*d liiniMdi b\ staitiiig the 
new cult. In all probabilitv langa woidiip bad 
tbo pio\aiIiiig loini ot idolairx in tho Deccan long 
botbro Sankara’s time. The duinpion ol Ibtdnn.im^ni 
counteuancccl it in a inanniM, without actu.iIU cncmiMir- 
mg it Tint Ills followcis becauK* piacticalK 
and this led to a m'w ''Ucce-^dul imneincnr loi ilu* 
spread of tho VishiiUMto cul* b\ Itam.mui.u who l!\ed 
in the elcMuUh centun of the (liii^tian eia Tlii" 
innovation pa>ed the \\:i\ tow.iuN a le.iotion in taxoni 
of the Sivite religion. ISasaxa, the lonegade Ihalini.in, 
who was tlie loadin’ ol tliis counter-nioxeineiit, was horn 
in tho \illage of llliagwan, in the IJelgiiuin disliii i ol 
tho Southern M.uatia lountiy, and h\ed in the tweltth 
(M'ntury of tho (!hiistian eia The In-'huieal faets oi 
myths alwnt tins rem.iik.ible m.in are lecoided in a 
Sanskiit woik calk'd the Jiamiu and in Mwcr.il 

KanaroseAvork^. At a Aer\ eaily jkmioJ of hi’' life lu‘ 
( 3[K} ) 



roy)uireJ to Kalvsiii, tho motropoH'' of tho Clmlnkya 
Enipiio, and tbt^ro niiirriod the dau^htor of tlio Danda^ 
tvufdka or the chief magistrate of police. Ho suo- 
ceetleJ to the po^t liini^cU afti»r the death of liis father- 
in-law, and made nse of his official position to attract 
round him a crowd of tollowers. His chief dis<*iple 
Miichtiya had been condemned hy tluj king to suffer 
death for luMUg killed a child. But Basava rofitscd 
to carry out the onler on tlie ])lea that it would he 
nnavciihng to off(»r anv harm to .i worshipper of Siva. 
The king tlieionpon oidorcd some of lus other officers 
to execute the sentence, and tlwj legend as usual goes on 
to state that Machaya saved himself miraenlously. 
Tw'o other Sivite eiti/ens weio condemned by the king 
to have tlieir eyes pluckcMl out. Tins led to tho depar- 
ture of Ihwiva from Kalyan, and the fixing of his 
residence at Sangnmeshwar, onthoShastri river, in tho 
modorn district of lliituagiri Ba^av^l\ exile, whether it 
was voluntaiy or enforced, was followed by an insnrroc^ 
tion in the course of which the king was killed, and tho 
mtv of Kalyan w^as finally destroyed. 

The founder of the Lingait sect directed his attacks 
against both tho Hind us and the Jains, The Bamva 
Purdn contains -I'.veral dialogues between Jangainas 
and Jainas in which every effort is made to convineo 
iJie latter ot tlio superiority of the Saiva rcUgion. 
Bcis.iva did not hoheve in .my god besides Siva ; ho 
denied tho superiority of tho Brahmans, and tried his 
best to abolish th(‘ distinction of caste. Ho had no 
faith whatever in penance, oi in the feeding of Brahmans 
for the benefit of tin* souls of deceased persons. Pil- 
grimages and fasts were declared by him to bo <inito 
useless, and ho rejected altogether the doctrine of the 
transmigration of souls. But with all these atheistic 
vi(»\vs,** as they wouM ho called by a Brahman, ho in- 
sisted on one of the lesi'^t attractive forms of Hindu 
idolatry, and in his zeal for tho phallic emblem went so 
far as to enjoin that his followers should always carry 
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about their porson Home lincras by fa»1criiii^ them on 
the neck and tho arms with what is called the 
Sutram, an oppo&cd to Yajiui iSutiamoi sucml thread 
of the Brahman. The object ot the loiiuder was no 
doubt to create a now bad^o to pl.u^e lus low ca^io 
followers on a lbotin*{ of equality or rnalrv to iho 
Brahmans. Tlio Yi^jhiimite sect foundeis hn^c al^o 
gi\en similarly new badgcb to llieir followers. But 
neither the Linjra Kuliani of the Lin^aiK nor Hie 
necklace of basil beads woin by the Vaislmavas, nor the 
Shell of the Kaiifat Yojj;is luue been able to coiuiiuind 
tlie veneration that the Y'ujna SutKini of tlio Bralimuns 
enjoys. 

The Lingaits, like most other sects, lunx an onl(»r 
of mendieaiits among them. The Lingait monks ealled 
Amadors (lit, master or lord) ha\e, in addition to the 
Iingas^ some Miiull hells attaeliod to tlieir aims, so tli.it 
when they pa^-s tlnougli the sheets the ]ieo|)Ie aie 
appiised of thou laMug in the iioighboiiiliood, and 
enabled to bestow their aims to them without ,inj 
solicitation on their ]vart. The lav Ling.uls e.iiij tlu^n 
Aoiieration for the Viulers to an extent winch is A’en 
unnsual, and would haidiv be belieied b} tlie Hindus ot 
Noitliein India, (iuin-woidiip i«» natnnilh laionioil 
b\ the i>iipst-i iddeii ITiiidn eierywlieie But it oiih 
among the JiingaiU that an imago oi a god would i)c 
huiniliated ioi the gloi ideation of the (him. The 
drinking of sueh watei as has iceii touched by the teet 
of a Guru, or used to w.ish his feet, is common enough 
But the Lingaits go iniuh luitlier. Beloie then holy 
men called the Vaders, tbej' not oiilj' Imiiiilmte tlieni- 
seives, but their ven idols. The A^ideis au^ leasted by 
tli(‘ laymen on all iinjioriaiit oecasioii«, ami Aihen there 
is a guest of that class m the lioiise, the host pkicch liis 
own linga on a metal tiay, and the guest’s feet being 
])hu*ed oil tile vessel aio washed bv tlie host, tlie w'ater 
CiOntaiucd in the sume being ultimately swallowed by 
the host and his family w'ltb groat lexercncc. 
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Tlip .J.'inf'amiw uro tlio Gnrns of the Lmjfiiifs. They 
<in‘ mill iu‘(l men, bl1tha^o ehni^oot imitliK or momi^ 
teiici There are •'ome learned men among them. 
The Aradhyas aro Brahmans who minister to tho Lin- 
gaits as Gurus. 

With regard to the Lingait community of Mysore, 
Mr. Jfarasiinmayengar in.ikes the following icmarks in 
his rejioit on the I.i>.t (Viimis : — 

As j. coininiinity the Liii;,'aits .irc uitellispiit., sober, indnstiioiis, 
thrifty ati<1 cltUiiiish Thoy h.a\o bioiiglit somo dcjiai tinuiitis of 
Ksuu.r.1 litoi it 1110 to n hi},di do^vioo of cultiiic, and v* tn<losinon thoir 
pliico Hin tho \aii of Ifiiniii society As a nico some of then divi- 
sions anuininistikibly Aijaii 111 doscent, their \ionicii hein;;, as a 
riilct oh]0( \ lossons in f(‘in ilu lo\LlLnosH tiinl To tlioiu as a 

body niso bolongs tho ( rcdit of in unttiinin*' tho strictest nohnoty and 
non-alcohol Hill lUf/iiora Ctmtu Jt^porlfoir 1891, Vol XXV, p. 23^ 

Till' hitterries>, of tho Lmgails is still as great as 
ever towards the Biahmans. But cnnoiislv enough, 
they clamiod at the last Gi'iisus to ht* included among 
Brahmans. Tlii'v made somo despciato efforts to 
seouie that lionour. But in tho end they h<id to ho 
Siitisfied with being se]i,iiatel} eminK'iuied as Lmgaits. 

There ari'n'iy few Liugaits among the legiilai popu- 
lation of Noithein India. The Uawal oi high jiriest of 
the shrine of Kedamath, on the llimalayan elopes in 
the district of Garwal, is a Jangama. So are tho ])ricsts 
of the temple of Kedarnath in Benares. A langait 
may now and then be seen in Bengal and J3ohar lead- 
ing a neatly cap.irii5on(‘d hull, and begging for alms by 
making the uminul ])orfoiin many eurioiis feats, and 
representing it as the favouutec harger of Siva. Tliese 
Lingait hi'ggars aro taken by the pooido of Bengal to 
he Pandas of tho shiino of Vaid}auatli. 



CHAP XI -TJIK »ST\ m: VOCJIN 

LiiHKvriLY tlio woul miMiiN .III 111110111''! Wlu! 
kind ot union tho Vo^is cliiim to luiii^ siboiil,ir is diffi- 
cult to say. Accoidiii^ lo one \eisi()n, wLuh I's ^e^v 
tai fiom beiii;^ intelli^ilile io oidiimry nieii, a Vo«ii is 
"jO-CiiIUmI on atoount oi' In'* bein^ «ibJe, by liis pnijOM 
and e\ei CISC'S, to ^^et Ins indi\idu.il soul iinihul with the 
supieine soul. In tin* Uhamx^aiiftla^ winch is the most 
popular woik on tlieolo^rv m H.iu-'krit, ili<> A\ord 
soeni=» to be used thiou;>;hout iii tins ‘'eii''e ot'* means.” At 
any i ate, the cxjuc^-sious Kaiiiui Voira, Jn.ma Yo^a and 
Hliakti Yo«^a cannot otller^\l•'e hiivo any uitiomil mean- 
ing Whsitevei diffitulty Ihcio may Iiowcmm be in tho 
way of compj(»hending the exact n.itnic oi the mtellec- 
tuiil or spiritual part of the piaetiee cmIIcsI jogii, theio 
cun be no doubt that it is one ut oni nio^t aiieumt 
torins of religious exeici-se. The great law-givci Vaj- 
n.ivalkya refers to it in his Code and si} s . — 

Of all acts, such ns sac iihcos, rerenir iinl ol>fler\ancoH, I'enrcasion of 
Hbnsiial dvsiics, ami tliu sturiy of the vciUs, this 

iH tho Hoiuco of hi^'host lohfrioiH, imniuly, \icwini' oDc'a self by 
rnuans of tho Yojfu.- Vajiitualk^a I. S. 

The most important ])liysical exercises involved in 
Yoga are as described below • — 

(a) Tlio Yogi has to sit with liis right log on his left 
thigh, and his lott leg on Iiim right tliigh, and in that 
uneomfortablo position to point his e}es tow aids the tip 
of his nose. 

{(t) Ho must, while so seated, shut up one of his nos- 
trils by the tips of two of his right-hand fingers, and 
( 3d9 ) 
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while ropoatin^jf certiiin formulre lAentallj, lio 'should 
with hid upen nostril inhale a^ mneh air ns possible. 

(r) When the lun;r^ are inflate J to the utmost de- 
gree jioflsible, the Yogi is re<piired to shut up both the 
nostrils, the open one being closed by jiressing the thumb 
ot bis right hand. 

(d) In the condition mentioned above, the Yogi has 
to repeat the jirescribod ibrniula a certain number of 
times again. 

(f) When the lecitation mentioned above is com- 
pleted, then the Yogi must remove his fingers tVom the 
nostril fir«-t closed, and go on repeating the mystic 
foimuhi a certain number of times again. 

The whole ojieration is % ory simple and at the same 
time very imiio^iiig. It (loe>* not recjniro any extra- 
ordinary (juality of cither the liead or the heart, and yet 
the iniUi, whoc.in go thioiigh it with a little ])antomiinic 
skill and seiioiisnesN, can. at a Aorj" little cost, acquire 
,i ehiiraeter lt>r siijieiior saiictih. Tlie rules ndating 
to the <‘\ouiM» ie(]iiii(‘ tlial it slioiild he gone through 
111 a ‘secluded place. Jhit in piactice many men maj 
he found engaged in the exerci^'C' m the most opim 
jilaec'* on tlie lianks of tin* holy mers. and in the pr<»- 
mis(w ol the great shrines. Such person*-, howeier, 
neier attain a high place in tlio estimation of their 
co-religioni'^t^. It tlio'.e who are hcheved to jiraetise 
Yoga in priiaev that, aie usually credited wMth the 
po'H*.e»"^ion of iniraciilon'* powers Some of them are 
sujipOicd to ha\o tlie power of floating iii the air, and of 
being able, if so iiigIiiumI, to become immortal oi to die at 
such time and jilace as they d(‘em fit, death being a 
miitliT of o]ition lYitb them. “The Yogi is liberated in 
his living Ixaly Irointhe dog of material menmhrance, 
.md acepnres an entire coiilinaiid over all worldfy desires. 
Keuin make himself liglitiT tliaii the lighhiSt si^stanccs, 
licavier than the liea\iest, can become as I’ast or as 
minute as he jilea^es, can traierse alt space, can afiimiite 
any dead body by truuslernng bis sjuiit into it from 
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lub oAvii IViunc, cun rnidoi* linns(df'invi*»iblc, cun utiuin all 
objocts, becomes equally acqualiib'd with the 
iind i'utuie ; und is finally united with 
pietond that some ])iirtionlar Yoj^is have achieved im- 
mortality, and are living on the llimdlayan slopes from 
a remote period of antiquity, is easy and convenient 
enou^ih. It is veiy difficult, i.f not absolutely impossi- 
ble, to explode such legends, and the chailatan who 
seeks to exact some money from credulous persons by 
pretending to have seijn their grcat-great-great-gnuid- 
f.itlu'rs in Thibet cannot be prevented lioni plying his 
trade. As to the othei ]»ower*^ claimed by the Yogis, 
th('y do not enjoy any similar vantage ground for 
inaiiitaining tlieir credit. At any nito, even among the 
inos^t leveled Yogis tbeio is not, I tear, one single in- 
ihvidual wlio luis e\ei, by actual iierfoiiiiunco, piovcJ 
hi4 possession ol the powei of aiMiul iiavigiition to a 
greater extent tlian is exhibited bv the jugglers ot the 
country. With regard to the Yogis and their art 
Professoi Wihoii makes Ihe following remarks : — 

They Bpccutlly prootiso the vai lous ficcBticiilatioDa and postures of 
which it conHiHtH, and lahoin aasiduously to supprcBs their breath and 
fix thoir thoiifihts until the effect does HOTUOwhat realize expectation, 
and the brain, in a shite of overn roiij;ht excitement, bodies forth a 
host of crude and wihl conceptions, and gives to airy nothingness 
a local halntation and a name. — WiIsoii’b Ifltulu Sectst p. 132. 

There must bo a groat deal of truth in these observa- 
tions, though the case of llanjit Sing's famous Yogi must 
remain a mystery in the preser j state of the science of 
physiology. As to the case of the Madras Yogif who 
floated in tlie air witli th(> help of a rod fixed to the 
earth, suffice it to say that similar feats are daily exhi- 
bited hy the poor jngghirs of the conntry who do not lay 
claim to any supernatural powers. Even Tlnnjit Singes 
Yogi is said to have been more a mercenary caterer 
tlinn a holy «aiut, and simihir performances, though for 

* See Wilson's Hindu Serfs, p. 131. 

t See Akdioy Kumar Datta’s Sindu Udigtous SseUt Vol llf 
lb 123; Wilson’s Hindu dseto, p# 133. 
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shorter periods, are given now and then by the rnstic 
magicians. Upon the whole, it seems that the so-called 
Yoga, even in its most astonishing aspects, is only a form 
of gymnastics and magic, and that it has as little con- 
nection with religion as the feats of Vaneck, Maske- 
lyn, Hossain Khan or Andorson. As for the Yoga of the 
ordinary charlatans, it may, like “ gravity,” bo defined 
as a “ mysterious carriage of the body for hiding the 
defects of the mind.” 

The exercise of Yoga is allowed not only to mendi- 
cants, blit to honseholders and family men as well. 
According to some anthonlics, Yoga cannot be effective 
in this Kah Ynga oi age of sin. Tlie ma|ority of the 
so-called Yogis are regarded as mere charlatans, and 
they neither claim to bo, nor arc looked upon as, men of 
superior sanctity. 



CHAP. XIL— THE INFERIOR YOGIS. 

Tub inferior Yogi mendicants arc divided into variona 
orders, among whom the following arc the most import- 
ant 

1. Kanfat Yogin. 

2. Ajrhore Poiithi Yogvi. 

3. Kanipa Yogis. 

Kanfat^ogis . — The seet was fonuded by one (tuvu 
G orakshamitli, who in believed by his tollowois to 
have been an incarnation of the god Sivu. The Kan- 
fats are Sivites, and may be of any caste. They are 
so named because their eais are bored at the time of 
their initiation. They paint their body with ashes, 
and they have the usual transverse linos on the fore- 
head which are the peculiarity of the ^ivitos. Like 
the Abodhutoa, they allow their hair and nails to grow 
without pruning. Their dress also resembles that of 
the Abadhutas, excepting so far that many of them 
wear a patchwork skull cap instead of a turban. The 
distinguishing marks of thr sect are their earrings, 
and the phmlio emblems called md which are tied to 
their neck by woollen threads. 

The principal shrine of this sect is in the district of 
Gorakporo. There are places sacred to the sect also in 
Peshawar, Hurd war and Gujrat* The temple of Pasu- 
pntinntli in Nopal and that of Eklinm in Mewar apper- 
tain tu this sect. There are two small Kanfab shrines in 
liciigal, one at Mahaoad in the district of Hooghly, and 
the other near the cantonment of Dnm-Dnm m the 
Bttbnrbs of Golontta. 


( 408 ) 
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Largo numbers of Knnfat Yogis arc often mot with 
in many parts of Northern India. They profess to 
have renounced the world. But many of them carry 
on trading business on a very extensive scale. The 
Kanfats sometimes enlisted in the army under the 
Hindu kings. 

The Kanfats say that some of their saints are immor- 
tal, and .are in existence in this 11101 Id for thousands of 
years. The names of some of these immoidal saints 
roaming on the Himalayan slopes arc given in the Hatha 
PmAipika. Madame Blavatsky’s Knt JIumi is not ex- 
pressly mentioned 111 this list, nor do<*s it include the 
name of King Bhartri llaii, whom every Kanfat jno- 
toiids to have seen. 

The usual siirnaine of the ma 1 <‘ Kanfats is Nath, and 
of the females, who arc adinitfi'd to the order, Natbini. 
There is reason to siip|)oso tli.it the Yugi caste of Bengal 
and A'.sam are tlie ])rogeny of tla* Kanfats. 

Aghore J*aiith/ Yogis . — The Aghore ranthi Yogis 
.are exactly like the Aghoris, the only difterenco being 
that the former wear rings on their ears like the Kan- 
fats. 

Kani/ta Yo///*.— Some of the snake-eharniers dress 
exactly like tlie Kanfats, and call thenibelves Kanipa 
Yogis. These are family men, and they earn the means 
of their livelihood chiefly by the exhibition of their 
skill in managing snakes. 



CHAP XTTT —THE SECTS THAT PRACTISE 
SEVERE AUSTEHTTIES. 

The adult males amon;; the inferior castes enlist 
themselves as Sivite .isecties in the middle of April every 
year, and during the week tliat thc^y remain under tlu' 
vow, they pruotUe the most severe belf-tortures and 
privations. See p. 3Gi). 

Besides the ahovt* wiio are hoiiseliolder^ there are some 
permiineiit ascetics who snh|oot themselves to peouliai 
kinds of self-toiUire in older to be revered by tlu‘ 
[icople. Tlie pr.ictice of austerities, and not tlie worsliip 
of any partiouliir deity, forms the most important 

{ )art of their religious discipline Upon the whole, 
lowevci, they seem to bo more addictcil to the worship 
of Siva than to that of any other god or gotldess. The 
most impel taut classes of permanunt ascetics piofes<ing 
tbo Sivito faith and jir.iotising the severe aiisti'nties 
are tiie following . — 

1 iriUh I n kill! AsctiLii *4 M itli iipliffoil liiindM 

2 TIitUiHii AhuSus wlio ihktiyM 11111(1111 111 a stiiiid- 

in;; posture 

.S Uiilluniiikhi AsLcticH mIiu withtheii ftn;tatta( 1 iefl to 
tlie bout'll of a tivo, keep tbeir hoiuls 
Iiaiiifiii^ (lounwar<]» 

4 . Pandiaclhiiiii AHCetics who keep tliciuselveH in all 
HeasoiiH constaiitly suii'oiindod by five 
flies 

5. .Talashayi Ascetics who keep themselves in all 
seasons itniiiorsoii in watoi from sunset 
to siinrisn. 

6 Jalailhaia Ascetics who kcop themselves in all 
Tapashi. seasons under a jot of water froni 

sunset to sunnse. 

( 405 ) 
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7. I^orarl Asoetlcs who live only on frnlts. 

R. DudhaJiari Asoetics who live on^ on milk. 

9. Aluna . Aaoetics who never oat Balt with their 

food. 

The numbor of snob nscetios is very small ; and of 
the few that profess to proctioe thQ terrible austeri- 
ties of their respective orders, a gretli many are suspected 
to be mere pretenders. But there arc many misguided 
simpletons who are genuine ascetics, and who actually 
observe their vow even at times when they are not 
watched by outsiders. The tortures to which such fana- 
tics must subject themselves are terrible indeed. The 
penance of Simon Stylites was child’s play compared 
with, for instance, the sufferings of the Tharasri. It is 
bad enough to be perched on the top of a pillar for 
thirty years and exposed to 

Bain, wind, frost, heat, hail, damp and sleet and snow. 

But to remain in a standing posture for years together 
without enjoying for a moment the delight of sleeping 
on a bed, or of oven sitting down, is a kind of refine- 
ment in cruelty which, perhaps, has never been surpassed 
by the greatest of secular tyrants, ancient or modern. 
Bad as me record may be of the Indian Police and the 
Indian Jails, they allow oven the greatest criminals the 
privilege of enjoying 

Tired Nature’s sweet restorer, balmy sleep 
A suspected person may now and then be subjected 
by a zealous thief-catching official to the same kind of 
operations as thoso to which the Panchadhuni, the Jala- 
B^yi, and the Jnladhara Tapashi voluntarily subject 
themselves. But if a single instance of such cruelty, 
though practised for an hour or two, ever becomes 
known to the outside world, the complaint is heard in 
everybody’s mouth, and not only the Police but the 
British Government of Indig would be abused as a curse 
to the country. The far worse and quite gratuitous 
tyrannies of religion are, however, not only condoned, 
but actually admired. 



PART III. 

THE SAKTAS. 

CHAP I— THE NATURE OP SAKTI WORSHIP. 

The roligion of tho Saktas may bo regarded as a 
counterpart of Siva worsliip, for while tho latter incul- 
cates tho adoration of tho male organ of generation, the 
former attaches greater importsmee to the worship of 
the female organ. Some of the Sivii^s and Salktos 
worship tho two organs m a state of combination. 

The word Sakti literally moans ‘ energy* or ‘power*; 
and, taking into consideration what is said about it in 
the T.1ntri(5 soriptures, it seems to bo used therein in the 
sen^e in which the word power is used in English, when 
a person is spoken of as a political or ««pintnal power. 
Some of the inodorn exponents of the Hindu religion 
profess to enteitain the view ^hat the Sakti of tho T«1n- 
trics denotes Jthe same things as tho terms ‘ energy * and 
‘force* of Natuial Philosophy. Such abuse of scientific 
terms by men of religion has been common enough in 
India from a remote period of antiquity. 

Tho essence of tho Sakta cult is, ns stated above^ tho 
worship of tho female organ of generation. According 
to a text of the Tantras the best form of Sakti wor- 
ship is to adore a naked woman, and it is said that 
some Tantnes aotually perform their daily service in 
thoir private chapeis by placing before them a female 
( 407 ) 
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completely divested of her clothing. The following 
are used as substitntes ; — 

1. ^0 Yantra or triancriilar plate of bnuM or coppor kept 
amonjc the ponates of overy TSotne Brahman. 

9 A tnan^lc pamtetl on a copper diah. Tlio paintmj; ih 
made and worshipped only in the absence of a regular 
plate among tho honsehofd ponatos. 

The naked female, the Yantra, and tho [)aintcd triangle 
are worshipped only in private services. In public the 
Tantric offers his adoiation to tho naked image of a 
female deity called by various names such ns Kali, Tara, 
&G., and usually made to stand erect on the breast nt a 
half-sleeping image of Siva in a similar stite of nuditv, 
Tho true nature of sueh images is not gonerallv known, 
though it is defined in unmistaknblo teims in the Dhyiin 
or formula for contemplating the goddess K&li. The 
popular ideas on the subject aie .is stated below : — 

Sho (tho goddess Knli) is ropresented .ih a womin, with four arms 
In one hand sho has a weapon, in another hand tho head of the giant 
slio has slain, — with the two othrrH sho is encouraging hci worshi|>- 
pera. For earrings sho has two dead bodies ; she wears a necklaeo 
of skulls, her only clothing is a gailand made of men’s skulls After 
her victoiy over tho giants sho danced so fnrionsly th.it the earth 
trcmblerl beneath her weight At tho request of tho gmls Hiva asked 
hor to stop ; bnt, as owing to the excitement, sho did not notice him, 
ho lay down among the sham She continued dam mg till sho caught 
sight of her hushand under her feet ; upon which, in Hindu fashion, 
she thrust out hei tongue to exprass siirpi isc and rcgiet —Murdoch 
on Vwekanandat p. 40 

Pi.^ a matter of fact, tlic image of Kali, that Mr. Mur- 
doch, of tho Miulras Mwuioii, lias attempt od to hohl ii]) 
toiidiculc ill the above pa^^sage, is a thing fur xvor^o 
than ho has taken it to be. AV^hut its real meaning is 
cannot possibly he o\[)lanicd lici c. Those inclined to di\ c 
into such filth must study tho ritnal for Kali worship. 



CHAP TT —THE DIFFERENT CLASSES OF 
SAKTAS AND THElll .^lETHODS OF WORSHIP 

Thm Siiktas sue clii(‘fly hoiibolioldei^ aiul timo .in* 
vory few mendiennfs Humii. They me diMiled 

into vanoii‘N ekw^es aoconlin;; fro the exfrenfr, to wliieh the\ 
allow drinking, doluiichcMy and ^laiiglitiM of aiiiiii.il'^ 
parfriS of their nliisd. The c1.i>m's ol* S.iktas he^^t known 
in tlio coiintiy are llie following — 

1. l)iikshmai.baii ur tlie Ki;;ht-hanilcd Saktaa. 

2. Kani«ic1iari or tho Ijeft-h.inilcd SakUs 

3. Kowlt) or thu Fxticinc jaaktim 

Some of tlie Sakfra^ peifoiin then woi-'Lip in oxaolly 
the same manner as the Vai Jina\.H. The} do not olhn 
wine to their godde^^s, and, to a\()ideveii frlm ''enihl.nu <» 
of bloodshed. fr.hi>y coiidiiet then iifrnal wifrhoiifr nil} kind 
of n'd How or, oi any ‘^frnff ol blood eolonr like red '^iimlal- 
wood. Tho majoiity of the rcNpecfrahle Saktas .ne 
Dakshinaeluns, and tliough th“y do not a\oid leil Howeis 
and rod sandal-wooil, they Oiiei iieith(*r w’lne noi 
meat to the deity The iiiunher of Ranuehan^ in llu‘ 
country ib not very large, and e\en among tht)*ie who 
are **0 by faimlv eu-^toni, the majOiity are **0 model at(‘ 
that, instead ofr offering wine to tlioir godde^<», frln»} 
udO, as its suhstitiit(», coeoanut walor in <i eopp<T vessel, 
such liquor being, according to tlie Slu'^tia^, equivalent 
to wine, for jiuja purpose*^. Tho extreme Bam.ieharis 
offer wine to thoir goddess, and wdum it is cons(tci.itod 
they sprinkle it on every kind of cooked and un(*ookcd 
food brought before her. Tho quantity actually drunk 
( 409 ) 
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by iho worshipper and his family very seldom exceeds 
a few drops. Bamacharis of all classes generally offer 
some kind of sacnfico to their goddess. It is usnally 
a kid. Some offer a large number of kids, with or without 
a bnfGalo in addition. In all cases the head of the 
slaughtered animal is placed before the grim deity with 
an earthen lamp fed by ghi burning above it. In the 
case of a buffiilo being sacrificed, the body is given to 
the Muchi musicians. If the animal sacnficod is a goat, 
then the body is skinned and chopped, and when the 
flesh is cooked, it is consecrated again before the god- 
dess. The meat is ultimately served to the invited 
guests, along with tlu' other deliea(*ics consecrated to the 
goddess. Some of the Bamacluris do not offer any 
animal, and instead of slaughtering kids and buffaloes, 
as they are required to do hy their Sliastras, they cut 
with due ceremony a pumpkin, a coooanut or a sngar- 
cane. This substitution may in ‘‘Ome cases be due to 
compassion for the poor animal**, but is generally owing 
to the superstitious fear entertained by all Hindus as to 
the result that must follow the executioner’s failing to 
Fcvor the head of the animal at one stroke. The saorifico 
of an animal before a go<Idess is an occasion of great 
rojoicing to somo young folks ; but to the votary, it is 
a sore trial. As a preliminary, special services are hold 
snp])licating the goddess that the ceremony might pass 
off without any Inteh. Even at the time of the sacrifici*, 
when tho arena before the inija hall is filled with the 
shouts of the bye-^tanders, and the discordant music of 
tho village Miudii band, the liead of the house may be 
found standing in one coriu^r muttering prayers with 
an air of deep devotion, if not actually witli tears. 

If, in spite of such ])rayers and supjdieations, the 
wrath of the deity is iiidicatiMl by tho failure of the 
executioner to make a clean ent through the neck of 
the animal by his first stroke, then the whole family is 
thrown into a deep gloom by the apprehension of a 
groat catastrophe within the year following. Like the 
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inmates of a sinking s^, they await in terrible agony 
the Divine visitation. The fear thus engendered gives 
rise to a plentiful harvest of expiatory ceremonies 
which benefit the priests. Tf a death or other misfor- 
tune happen to the family in tlio course of the year, 
it is attributed by all to the hitch in the sacrifico at the 

E receding puja. If no such disaster happen, the priest 
as all the credit. After such an occurrence the family 
generally determine never to offer sacrilicos again ; 
and in this way the slaughter of animals, as a part of 
pu]a ceremonies in private houses, is becoming more 
and more rare. 

The Shastras of the Rakti worshippers recommend 
homicide before their goddesses as the best and most 
acceptable offering. But there are texts also which 
interdict such fiendish demonstration of picsty ; and as 
the killing of a human being, for pnja purposes, might 
serve as a dangerous precedent, nnd recoil one day u])on 
the priests themselves, the practice has never prevailed 
to any considerable extent in India. It is recommended 
in the Shastras only to make tlio votsiry ready to offer a 
goat, the ffesh of which is an acceptiible luxury to the 
Tantric Brahmans. See p. 88, ante. 

The Bamacharis slaughter kids and buffaloes openly ; 
but even their most zealous bigots do not offer wine 
publicly. The Kowls or Extreme Saktas themselves 
conceal as much as possible tboir habit of indulging in 
intoxicating drinks. Their ' ery Shastras enjoin hypo- 
crisy, it being laid down therein that they must conduct 
themselves as Sivites and Yishiinvites in public. In 
actual practice some of the Kowls and Bamacharis are 
sometimes found in a tipsy condition The Kowls 
usually betray theii cult by painting their foreheads 
with vermilion dissolved in oil. Tlic tint of blood 
being their favourite colour, they wear either scarlet 
silk, or cotton (doth dyed with oclirc. The mark on 
the forehead of a Bamachari consists of three trans- 
verse lines painted with the charcoal of the sacred fire, 
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diMsolvod in ffhL Tho Dukhinacliaris liavo ^fpnorsilly an 
Urdhapundrii,or porpoudicuUr Bti<5ak, in tlie coiiti’al part 
of tho forohiwl, the colonrinp; material boin^ either a 
pa^to of sandal-wood, or a solution in glii ot charcoal 
obtained from a Horn fire. All classes of Saktas wear 
a necklace of Rudraksha seeds like the Sivitcs. 

Tho extreme Kowls are almost quite as fiendish as 
the A^horis, though in public they appear to be more 
clean and respectable in their habits. The Kowls do not 
eat carrion or ordure It is, however, said of tlioin 
that, m the hope of attaining su])ematural powers, some 
ot tliein practise what tlu^y call Sava Sadhan, or devo- 
tional exercise with a dead body Hut, .is the ccu'cinony 
must be held at niidni^ht, <uul at abuiial or crema- 
tion yard faneinoved fioin the habitations ol men, veiy 
few h.ive, it is siqiposed, tho hardihood to nndeitako it. 
The bcdi(>F that tliO'^e who under it, and fail to 
ihrouj^h tho programme to tlu* end, hccomi' insane from 
that moment, ako ser\ es to detei novices, and to 
heighten tho ^lorv ot those wdio claim to h.ive ac( om- 
]dislied the (bat. The Kowls are, however, vrell-knowu 
to bo in the habit ol holding those hacohanahan oi^rtes 
which ar<‘ 'syioken of in tlieir SliasLras as llli.iiravichakra 
and Ij.ita Sadhan- These ceremonies are of sueh a 
b(»astlv cliaractcr that it is impossibln evim to tliink 
of them without, honor. It is impossible in this hook 
to rrno tlicMr details. Suffice it, to state that tliey 
admit su(*h icinalos as aie a\ail.Ll)Ic foi the pin pose, 
and h(‘^iii witlitlice\hil)ition of (‘very foiin of iiidoc(‘iicy 
that both the mal(‘S and f('m.ili‘s an* (‘apablc of. In the 
b(‘ginnin<^ some so-call(*d religious rit(*s .ire also sorious- 
Iv [H^rforincd which, to any ordinal y man, must appear 
hif^hly (^oiiiio. What follows may well he imagined, 
and, strange to say, that nil this pusses under the name 
of religion. 

The Taiitric cult prevails to .i grc'ater extmit in 
Bengal, Bcdiar and Assam than yuuhaps in any other 
part of India. In Soutiuun India, the Hindus are 
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ulthcr Sivites oi Yisliiiuvitos. Jn tlio Wortlj- Western 
parts of Indisi, the majority of the Biahinans aro cither 
Si Vitos or Vishniivites. The few Saktas that there arc 
in Nortli- Western India aro ^eiicrully ot an cxtieino 
type not usually to bo found in any othei part ol India, 
in the Maharattu country the Kurhadis, who aro the 
only Saktas are gcnoially now of a moderate type. 
Amoiijr the hi^liei Sudra castes the Kayasduis aio 
fjenerally extreme Saktas m Upper India, and model ate 
Saktjis in Bengal. The Baiu^as aicj gencially Vishnu- 
vites throughout India The Tantric religion is a 
modern in*5titution, bnt it is ceitainly iiioie ancient 
than the Vishuuv ite seets- 

Abont the motive that bi ouglit sneb a hoi i ibh; i (digioii 
.IS that ot the T.liitiics into eMstenet^, tlie good and 
lespeuLublo Biahinaii*^ say lhat it was dtwised b\ the 
gods for bunging about the de'^triiction ot tlie oppiesMiis 
of men. There is a great deal ot truth in this \ie\v. 
To me it seems that the T“intric cult ivas nnented paitly 
to jnstifv the habit ot drinking wliieh jneiailed among 
the Bnihinans even ai’tei tlio prohibition oi it b) then 
great law-givers, but iliiefl\ to enable the Biahmaiiieal 
courtiers of the beastly kingNto (‘onipetc willi the secu- 
lar courtieis in the struggle for becoming favourites, 
and causing the ruin of their royal masters. 



PART IV. 

THE VISHNUVITE SECTS. 


CHAP. I.^THE TEN INCARNATIONS OF 
VISHNU. 

It lias been alroacly sUtt'd that tlio YaisluiuYa sects 
are all of irioro recent date tlian the Sivitc religion, 
and that the worship of Krishna has been gradually 
supplanting all the other cults in almost every part of 
India. According to tlio Shastras the grout god 
Vishnu has, irem time to time, a]ipearcd in this world 
in various shapes. Almost every one of the latter-day 
prophets have claimed the honour, with more or less 
success ; but the right of Gbaitunyo, Yallabhikhari, &c., 
to bo regarded as incarnations of Vishnu, is admitted by 
very few outside the sects founded by them. There is, 
however, no dispute os to the following being the true 
incamations of Vishnu 

f It II believed that Viihnn aiiumed thii 
ihape in order to save Mati u • the proi^enitor 
of the human race, from the universal 
drlii(^. (>n aocouut of bis piety in an age 
of sin he mus appnsod of the approach of 

1 As B Aaii ] lubmorgeiico and commanded to build a 
1. Aianan. ^ 

Klshis or patriarchs, and the seeds of all 
existing things. When the flood oome 
Vishnu took the form of a flsh with a 
horn on its head to which the shlp^ cable 
Iwas fastened. 

( 414 ) 
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2 . 

3. 

4. 


Asatortoiso. 


f To sorre as a pivot for churning the 
ocean with the Manclara mountain as a 
chuiming i*od and the Shesha seipont as 
tho string for turning the same. The 
things rocoNonxI by tins pinicess wore many, 
including tho Aniiita or tlio nectar of 
inimoitality , Ijaksmi the consort of 
Vishnu , tho jcwol Kausttii\a supposed to 
be tho same as tho Kohinoor which now 
ailoi ns tho diodoin of Hei Majosty, and a 
deadly poisou swallowed or rather kept 
Uu his neck by Hi\a. 


As a boar 


( To resouo tho earth from a deluge by 
( which it was complutoiy siibracrgod. 


r 

AflNaraHin- 
ha 01 Man s 
Lion. I 


To doli\or tho woild from the tyrant 
Hiianya Kasipii, and to save his pious son, 
Pralhad, fioni being killed by the fathei 
foi his devotion to Vishnu When tho son* 
tuiicu was .ilioiit to bo u\ccuted against 
l^c boy, Vishnu appeaitsl suddenly from 
tho midst of a pilUi , and iii the man-hon 
form tore Uiranya Kasipii to pieces. 


f The demon lEali liaviiig become very 
powerful, niid having oifcml to gne to 
evory 0110 what ho wanted, the god Vishnu 
appeared liefore him as a dwarf and asked 
him to give as much ground os could bo 
A C'Overod by three paces. No soonor was his 

AS a fiwan. -j nstiiicst grunted, than the poil iii disguise 
bc{mn to oxpainl liis foim till both heaven 
and earth were occupied by his feet. To 
comjpleto tho proniim gift. Bah placed 
his head at the thinl foot of tho deity, and 
god was satishod. 


o A { Farushu Ham is said to have been a 

Brahman who caused the annihilation of 
Kama, Ksatrira race twenty-one times, 

7, As Bam Chandra, Bee the account in the next chapter, 

8, As Balaram, The Ider brother of Krishna, 

8; Aft BuddhOk See the account in Ft, YII, poBi. 

f The future inoamation whose appear- 
J ance is promised at tho end of tho present 
10, Aft Kalki. j am of sin for rescuing the land of the 
I. Aryas from the oppressors. 


8, Aft ^laram. 
8; Aft Buddluk 


Aft Kalki. 


Krislina U rogjinlod hy soino l.ho iiicarua- 

tioiij hut according to tho more oriliodox \iow ho was 
Vishnu himself, and was not a meie incarnation. Ac- 
cordingly Krishna receives the largest share of worship 
from the Vishnuvites, while of the other nine incarnations 
it is only Bam who has regular votaries among those who 
are regarded as Hindus. Buddha has a mnoh larger 
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mini 1)01 of wor^hlpporh, hut tho 13uddListj$ are not, 
strictly spoakiiitjf, Hindus. Thi' othor oi^lit iiioamsitioiis 
ha VO a iow shnnos iii India, but tlioy have no votaiies 
specially (Unvoted to their >\or>liip. Bueli being tlie case, 
the question naturally aiise^^jwhy aie they rogaided as in- 
carnations at all '■* The tact tli.it the gip.it god Vishnu is 
believed to have appealed in the foim of a (Uh, a toiloise, 
01 a boar, seems at first ^iglit to be ineapable of any ra- 
tional explanation The llindn student of the European 
sciences might say tliat, in his descents on this vorld, 
the shapes as'^unu'd by (Jod have boon in ik*x:oi dance 
with the evolution of tho spei*i«‘s. But, admitting the 
correctness of tho Darwinian theoiy, it is difEcult to see 
whv the god Vishnu should lane appiMied on eai th in tho 
fornix of ^ueh aiiunaU a*<« the lUh, the toitoiv' and tho 
hoai The oitliodox iiiight ^ay tliat it is not pioper to 
atteinpt at latliomiiig tin* depth of DiMiie \\ isdoin, but 
that anioiintwS only to l)(*ggnig the qiu'stujii to some 
extent. If it be udiiutted ibat llu* Ihiians aie etornal, 
and tliat they 1i(i\e Ixmui sont to us diiect Jiom lu^iuen, 
then alone tlie student of Hindu theolug} ran be called 
upon not to be too iik|u 1 ''iIi\(‘ . iboiit the uavs of Fio- 
vuhiico. but tlie pioliabihi} i\< to the Fiiians being 
hiiinan creations being ^el> '^tiong, it, is ceitainl} worth 
while to enquire A\hetliei tlie> contain oi nut any inter- 
nal evidence of their human authorship ? If it can be 
shown tliat thinr fiMine\\ork is of such a natnie as to bo 
favourable to BralnnaiiiGul policy, tlum tho inliorcnt pro- 
bability of their being tlie worlis of oiii ancient Pandits, 
becomes too strong to be i ejected lightly hy any reason- 
able man. The stones about the ton moarnations do not 
at first sight seem to favour anybody. Jiut, witli a 
little careful study, it must appear that the whole is one 
of the cleverest devices that have given to the Bmli- 
mans the position of ahnost gods on earth, in the 
estimation of other Hindus. Ujion going through tho 
list of the incarnations, tho student cannot fail to notice 
that of the four historical and human forms among 
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them, only Farashurama was a Brahman, and that while 
llam and Buddha were beyond doubt Ksatriyas by 
birth, Baloram’s claim to the rank of even the military 
caste is doubtful. In matters relating to the pohtical 
affiiirs of the country, the Brahmans had pushed up the 
Ksatriyas to the utmost extent possible. When, tWe- 
fore, Ksatriyas, like Buddha, tried to acquire spiritual 
supremacy also, the problem that presented itself before 
the Brahmans was how to make them powerless in their 
new sphere, witliout actually quarrelling with them. So 
the authors of the Furans raided not only Buddha, but 
llama and Krishna with him, to the rank of the god 
Vishnu himself. The Brahmans could not admit a 
Ksatriya to their own ranks. That would have been 
a dangerous precedent. The safest and the most con- 
venient course was to promote the ambitious Buddha to 
the rank of a god, together with some other great Ksa- 
triya heroes. The object of the whole evidently was to 
represent that, although Buddha did not admit Brahma^ 
meal pretensions, far greater members of the military 
caste had paid their homage to the descendants of the 
Ilishis. The admission of Rama and Krishna to the rank 
of the gods not only took the shine out of Buddha, but 
served as an excellent basis for the invention of stories 
calculated to glorify the Brahmans, and to strengthen 
their position still more. In the Afahdhharat it is 
stated that, at the Rajshnya acrifico celebrated by 
Yudhisthiro, Krishna acceptea the menial office* of 
washing the feet of the Brahman guests. In the Furans 
it is stated again that the llishi Bhrigu kicked at tho 
breast of Krishna, but that, instead of resenting at the 
violence, the god meekly inquired of tho Rishi whether 
his foot had not been hurt in the process. In fact the 
K«*atriya Avatars served only to heighten tho glory of the 
Brahmans in the same manner as the semi-independent 
Rajas and Nabobs of India serve to add lustre to British 
supremacy. 

* Sabhu FArva, Ohap. ZXXV. 

B. HO 27 
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The admission of Krishna, Bam and Bnddha to the 
rank of gods might havo enabled tho Ksatriyas and the 
Goalas to claim at least a reflected glory, and to aspire to 
a higher position than that of the Bralmuuis. In fact 
tho Ksatnyas of Ondh and tho Goalas of Mathura do 
sometimes actually claim suoh honour The story of the 
ten Avatars therefore seems to have been invimtod by 
the Brahmans to be provided with a roiidy answer to 
such pretensions of tho Ksatriyas and Goalas as are men- 
tioned above. When a K^^atriya boasts of Ham Ghundra 
having been born in his clan, or when a Goala boasts 
tliat Krishna was a miMuber of the coiiiiniinity to 
which he belongs, the Brahman, with his legends about 
tho fish, the tortoise, and tho boar, is easily able to 
silence his adversary by saving that God can have no 
caste, and that, if the fact of Vishnu liaving been born 
in Ksatriya families could be claimed as a source of 
glory by the Ksatriyas, tlicn tho very boars, which 
uiej daily killed and ate, would also bo entitled to bo 
reverenced in the same way. The story of the sixth 
Avatar, Puru^hurama, is evidently intended to make 
the Ksatriyas entertain a wholesome fear regarding 
the latent militiry jiowers of the Brahmans. Paruslui- 
rama was, in all probability, aliiatorieal chaiucter. But 
in giving him tho credit of having twenty-one times 
annihilated the Ksatri}’a^, the Brahmans evidently 
magnified his prowess and bis acbieveinonts to an extent 
which was neither necessary nor very rational. Anni- 
hilation can take pi ice only once, and not twenty-one 
times. Tho orthodox Brahmans arc themselves obliged 
to admit, when hard pre^^^ed, that the twenty-one 
annihilations mean only so many massacres on a large 
scale. 



CHAP II— THE LEGENDS ABOUT RAMA 

As most of tlio Vishnuvite sects arc cither Ram 
worshippers oi Krishna worshippers, it seems necessary 
to give a bnof account of the historical facts and legends 
connected with the names of the two groat hero gods of 
the Hindu pantheon. The story of Rama is contained 
chiefly in the epic called Ramayan^ which is one of the 
best works of the kind to bo found in any language 
It broatlies throughout a high moral tone, and furnishes 
models of conjugal fidelity and fraternal aftection 
whi»*h have perhaps contributed in much greater degree 
to the happiness of Hindu family life than oven Manu’s 
Code. The hero who forms the central character of the 
epic, w«as the eldest son of King Dasarath of Ayodhya. 
His father had three wives, named Kausalya, Sunutra 
and Kaikayi. The two first were on very friendly teims, 
but Kaikayi ontci tamed against them all the bitterness 
that a female heart is capabh of bearing against a 
rival Ram was the eldest son of Dasarath, and had 
three younger brother**, namely, Laksman, Bliaiat and 
Satrughna. Rama was the son of Kau>alyii ; Lak^^man’s 
mother was Siinutia ; and the other two l)ruthois were 
the sons of Kaikayi. When the brothers arrived at the 
prorier age for inariiage, they attended a tournament 
in the court of King Janaka of Mithila, and the success 
of Rama in satisfying the required condition of string- 
ing a big bow, enabled him and his brothers to secure 
for each of them one of the daughters ot King Janaka. 
After the return of the brothersi with their ncwly-mar- 
( 419 ) 
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ried wives, to their home, King Dasarath announced his 
intention to recognise Barn, tlio eldest, as the heir^ 
apparent. The necessary preparations were made for 
a great festivity ; but when everything was ready for 
the duo performance of the ceremony, all the arrange- 
ments were upset by an intriguing chambermaid 'rao 
excited Kaikayi’s jealousy, and prevailed upon her to 
stand in the way of the wishes of the old king. In a 
fit of excessive love, he had once promised to Kaikayi 
to grant hor any favour that she might ask at any time. 
The artful queen, instigated by her still more artful 
maid, now insisted that her son Bharat should be made 
king, and that Ham should be banished from the coun- 
try for twelve years. The prayer came like a thunder- 
bolt on the old king. But he was helpless. As a true 
Ksatriya, he could not refuse to give efieot to his 
promise. On the other hand, it simply broke his heart 
oven to think of banishing his eldest and beloved son. 
He was completely in a fix, and could not arrive at any 
decision. But Bam insisted upon going into exile, in 
order that his father might not incur the guilt of a 
breach of promise. The groat hero was followed not 
only by his wife Sita, but also by his loving brother 
Laksman. Bharat and Satrughna loved him with the 
same ardour, but they were obliged to remain at home 
for the sake of their mother. The old king did not long 
survive this sad turn of affiiirs. After his death Bharat 
went in search of Ram, and finding him on the Chitra* 
kuta mountain, near the modern city of Allahabad, 
besought him, with great fervour, to return to the 
metropolis of their kingdom, and to assume the reins of 
Government as the rightful successor, llama performed 
the funeral rites of his father, but, for the sake of 
giving effect to his promise, he refused to comply with 
the prayer of Bharat. The loving step-brother returned 
home with a sad heart ; but instead of setting himself 
up as the king, he ruled the country as regent, placing 
the sandals of his absent brother on the throne. 
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In their exile Bam, Laksman and Sita passed through 
various places in Central India, and ultimately fixed 
their residence at Pancha Bati, near the modern town 
of Nasik at the source of the Godaveri. Here, during 
a short absence of the brothers from their cottage, the 
demon king Uavana of Ceylon carried away Sita by 
force. liam secured the friondshi]) of Hanuman, Sngri- 
va and certain other heroes, represented in the Ramaijan 
as monkey chiefs, and with their help invaded Ceylon. 
There was a long and sanguinary war, the upshot of 
which was that Havana was killed, and Sita was lecover- 
ed. She was then made to undergo a trial by ordeal 
which estiiblished her purity. The period of llama’s 
exile htiving expired, ho then returned to Ayodhya, 
with Laksman, Sita, and some of his allies, notably ni«i 
monkey general llanuinan. The joy of the whole royal 
family and of the people of Oudh know no hounds upon 
their getting their rightful king. Even Kaikayi, whoso 
bitterness had worn oif, was obliged to apologise, and 
everything wont on happily. Butjust at the time when 
Sita was about to bo a mother. Ham was obliged, by the 

S ressuro of public opinion among his subjects, to aban- 
on his loving queen, and to send her to exile. The 
episode is a heart-rending one, and forms the theme of 
the drama called UttaraRamCharita. In her second exile 
she was taken care of by the Uishi Valmiki. She gave 
birth to the twins, who afterw* jds became distinguish- 
ed under the names of Lab and Kush, and are claimed 
os progenitors by most of the Bajput Kings of India. 
After the banishment of Sita, Rama could have taken 
another wife ; but such was his love for her that ho 
preferred to live the life of a virtual widower. To per- 
form those religious ceremonies that require the associa- 
tion of tlie wife as a sine quid, non, he caused a golden 
image of Sita to bo used as her substitute. The sons, 
Lab and Kush, grow up to manhood under the care of 
their mother and the llishi Valmiki. Bam admitted 
them into his house ; but when the Bishi asked him 
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to re-admit Sita into his palace, ho proposed that she 
should tliroii^rh a second ordeal bofoie an assembly 
of tlie chief nobles and prelates of tlie realm. As a 
dutiful wife, Sita a^rreed to the condition in»4ist(»d upon 
by liaina. But when she iippoared before the court of 
her lord, she refrained from doin^ anytlung to bo re- 
admitted into her position as queen, and instead, asked 
hei mother-earth* to* testify to her purity by openinf^ up 
her bosom for /giving hci a final resting-place. The 
story of the Hamajfan virtually closes \^ith the niira- 
eulous but pathetic disappoaiaiico of Sita undci ground 
amidst a shower of flowers sent down by the gods. 
The concluding chapters of the Rama*ian are apt to 
ronse a feeling of indignation in the reader such a.s a 
child might feel at seeing his mother ill-treated by his 
father. But wliatever tJie first impulse may be to 
charge Bama with cruelty and weakness, it is im- 
possible not to hike into consideration the long war 
that he waged for Sita’s sake, and the miserable life 
that ho led during her exile. Bven the verdict of the 
Hindu matrons, as evidenced by the indirect expros- 
sions of their highest aspirations, is in favour of Rama 
having been the model of a loving husband. When 
an unmarried girl salutoN an elderly Hindu lady, the 
latter, in pionouiieiug her benediction, ^\lll say, “ May 
^ur husband bo like Rama, ^oiii inother-in-law like 
Kausalya, and your brothers-in-hiw like Laksman.” 

* Sita w <JoMci iJmmI in tin* H.iinayan ah li.iMiitf Boon found by Kiiiy 
Jandk 111 tliu furrow of a field. Komayan, Adi Kanda Cliaw. 67, 
▼, 14. 



CHAP TTT —TUB HERO GOD KRISHNA AS A 
HISTORICAL CHARACTER 

Tiri? majority of tlio Vishnuvite Hindus are worshiji- 

E ors of tho hero god Kri«*hna. He is, in tho belief of 
is votaries, tho Supreme God, while the othci incarna- 
tions, such as Rama and Ihiddha, represented only a 
part of tlic great spii it pervading the universe. Krishna 
was not born in tho purple, and never assumed tho posi- 
tion of a de jure king in any of tho countries which he 
virtually ruled ; but, by his ability as a political minis- 
ter, eoinbined with his military resources, he came to be 
recognised as the greatest power in the country in his 
time, and his liionddup was eagerly sought by the 
mightiest of tho kings iii Northern India. According 
to the ^^ahdhkdva^ and tho earlier Purans, Krishna was 
the mod(d oi a great Ksatriya hero and counbcllor. 
Rut tho later Piiians, while represeutmg him as God 
Himself in liumun form, have ooniiccted his name with 
a large number of legends, acpicting him as tho worst 
t3'p(^ of a shaincl<‘Hs sensualist, faithless lover, and 
uiidiitifiil son. These stones, though they have 
served tho purposes of pnestcrait in more ways than 
one, have not, in all probability, any foundation in 
truth, and iniglit well lie rejected by tho historian 
not only as palpable myths, but as utterly niiwarranU 
able defamations on the character of one of the 
greatest men that India has over jirodiiced. In this 
work, howovor, somo of these stones will have to be 
referred to, in order to enable tho reader to form an 
( 423 ) 
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exact idea of the doctrines and practices of our most 
important religious sects. 

The Maltal}hdrat is vei y nearly silent as to the early 
life of Krishna, but the Purans are unanimous os to 
the following particulars : — 

1. That no was a true Ksatriya of tho Yadu race. 

2. Thathisfat1ierwasBaMu<hm»andthathiB niothei,l>evaki, 

was one of the sisters of Kina Kansa of Mathura. 

3* That his brother Balaram was the son of Basudova bj 
another wife named Kohini. 

4. That, in consequence of a prediction that one of tho 
sons of Dovaki would kill Kansa, most of hor children 
were killed by him. 

& That Krishna and BjJaram wore surreptitiously removed 
from Mathura by their father, to tho houso of a oow^ 
herd thief, named Banda Ghosh, who lived in the 
villas of Gokiila in the neighbouihood. 

0. That Krishna and Balaram wore treated by Banda’s 
wife Jashoda as her own sons, and that, in their earlier 
years, thoy tended Binda’s cattle. 

7. That when thev grew up to manhood, thoy invaded 

Mathura, and having killed Kansa, rostorod hu father 
Ugra Sena to the throno 

8. That, as Kansa was the son-in-law and a vassal of Jam 

^ndha, the Emperor of Magadha sent sovcral expedi- 
bODs to chaatise those who took tho load in dotlirou- 
ing and killing him. 

9. That though Krishna successfully resisted these inva- 

sions, he ultimately thought it prudent to romovo to 
Gujrat with all his relatives, and that he founded thoro 
the city of Bworika which was made the metropolis of 
his now kingdom. 

10. That Krishna mariied several wives, tlio chief of whom 
‘ were llukmini, Kubja and Satya Bhoma. 

The facts which make the life oi Krishna particularly 
interesting are those that have reference to his con- 
nection with the Pandava brothers. Tliey were the sons 
of his father’s sistor^ Kunti, and of King Paiidu of 
Hastinapore. Pandu died while they wore all very 
young, and after his demise they remained for some time 
under the guanlianship of their blind uncle, Dhnta 
Rastra, who was the older brother ot their father, but 
had been excluded from tho throne, on account of the law 
of the Hindu Rhastras which renders blind, deaf and 
dumb persons incapablo of taking any pioperty by in- 
heritance. At first Dhnta Rastra sincerely loved his 
nephews^ and did not entertain any intention to have 
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their claims overlooked for the benefit of his own pro- 
geny But his eldest sou Diiryodhana persistently 
nrged him to banish them iroiu the kingdom, and after 
a great deal of hesitation, he gave effect to his son^s evil 
counsels. On some plaubible pietexts they were sent to a 
country-house at a place called Baranabat. The build- 
ing, which was given to them there for their residence, 
was, by Dnryodhana’s order, constructed with highly 
combustible inatenaLs, an<l it was planned that the hou<e 
should be set on fire at night Yiidhi<sthira was apprised 
of those wicked intentions on the part of his cousins, 
but instead of betraying any reluctance to comply with 
the orders of his uncle, he quietly went to Baranabat 
with his brothers and his inotlior, as Uhrita llastra 
wished him to do In due course the agents of the 
wicked Duryodhana set fire to the Baranabat villa. But 
the Pandava brothers cttected their exit from it through 
a subt(»rranean jiassage whicli th(*y had eaiibed to he 
excavated in order to ho able to escape from destruc- 
tion. The whole building was reduced to ashes \iithin 
a very short time, and when the news reached Duryo- 
dhana he was filled with joy at the quiet removal of the 
obstacles to his ambition. The situation of the Pan- 
dava brothers was now a perilous one. They appre- 
hended that their enemies having failed to bring about 
their destruction by meanness and treachery, would 
now have recourse to aetual 'olence. and that, as they 
were in possession of all the resources of the empire, they 
had only to order what they wished. Yiidhisthira 
with his brothers and mother, therefore, determined 
to remain concealed m the wilderness, and not to lot 
anyone know who they were For years they lived 
a very miserablo life, roaming through the foioste, and 
eking out the means of their subsintenco by various 
shifts and expedients. At last it came to their notice 
that the groat King of Panchala, whoso power and 
resources were almost equal to those of the Hastina- 
pore monarchy, was about to give his daughter in 
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inarnaj^o by the Swiiyaiiivara (»iroiiiony, the condition 
being that she was to be wedded to the person who 
would prove Ins superiority in archery by a public test. 
All the great jjrincos of India were invited to attend 
and coiu])cto. The I’and.iva brotheis saw their oppor- 
tunity to emerge from their obscurity. They hastened 
towanls Kanipilyn, the capital of Panehala, and on the 
appointed day and hour picseiited tlieni>i(dvcs among 
the a5*^cnibled guc'sts, in the guise of llrahinans. The 
feat of archery which was made the test wa'^, if not 
actually impo'^sible, .i very difficult one. Many of 
the most renowned princes present on the occasion 
wisely abstained I'rom making the ath^mpt, and tlic 
few' who iiskod their fame, for tlio sake of the prize, 
made themselves simply ridiculous by their failure. 
At last one of the Pandava brotheis, the renowned 
Ai )uua, advanced to the centre ot the aiena, and his sne- 
oc<s 111 fcati-slSiiig the condition was soon followed by the 
decking of ms neck with the garland that the daughter 
of the Panchala King held in her hand. The Ksatriya 
]irincos assembled on the ^pot wcie gieatly eniagcd at 
first at the triumph of a |)erson wliom they suppos<'d 
to he a Bialniiaii But they wine jiacified by the wise 
counsels oi Krislma, and Ai)iin:i with his bride, and all 
hi** brothers rci)aired to the lodgings thc> liad taken up. 

Kiishna, the lieio god, was pu*sent on the occasion. 
He had ne\oi bcioie tin* Pand.iia hrothorb ; but 
he could eassil} make out who tlie winner of the fair 
prize, and the persons accompanying him, wcie. He 
surmised tliat, watli the help ot the Paiichal.i King, 
they would, before long, hi* ahh' to recovei their 
ancestral kingdom. Ho he lollowi'd them, and intro- 
duced hiinsell to them in the usual way. JLe prostrated 
him<clt holore Kunti, and also he foie YiulhiMhira, w'ho 
wa'* oldcT than be. The other brothers were accosted 
as joungor GOUhins The Panda vas were still m a vciy 
iniscralile plight. Arjuna bad secured the Land of the 
daughter of tho Panchala King, but the five brothers 
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witli thoir niothor wcmc still iii tlw‘ condition ot poor 
beggars, Krishna saw tlwMr sitiidtion, and imme- 
diately aftei the inariin;ye, wMit tlioin very valuable 
pieMMiU The-ie weie lufrhly welcome to tlioni at the 
time, and Krishna thus laid the foiiiul.ifion of a lifelon;? 
friendship with them 

The powerful alliance of the Panchala Kiiifj, soon 
enabled the i’andaviis to secnie a moiety ot tlieh 
ancestral kingdom, with Lndiainastha (modem Ihdhi) as 
their capital. Arjuiri was then led to vi^it Dwuiika, th(» 
capital of the kingdom founded by Krislma in Giijial, 
and the o])portutiity was made use of to cement tli(‘ 
friendship already formed by the marriage of Kiidma’s 
sister Siibhadia with the gieat I’aiiihua hero 

Up to this time Krishna did not sock to deii\e any 
direct advantage Irom his fiiendship with the raiiila\.is. 
But the policy which led him to seek then powerful 
alliance, and thiough them that of the Baiuhaki Kings, 
soon unfolded itself. It has been already seen that 
Krishna was compelled by -Tara ISandh.i to Ica^c his 
iiatue kingdom ol Alatbuia, .iiid natuialli he was 
seeking for an opporhinity to ci iish the might\ EmjHMOi 
of Magadha. That opportunity presented itsell wlaui 
yiidhisthiia announced his intention to eehdiiate t1i(» 
lta|dhuya saci dice. Accoi dmg to the MahOhhOirai, 
tlie idea miginated in a communication whuli tla^ 
llislii Nariida was deputed, by the spmt of Pandii. to 
make to Yndliistliirii. The nature of the message^ that 
Karada brought may be gatbeioil tiom tlu* iolluwing 
])«issages ill tin* conversation that took place betwwn 
him and Yiidhisthiia : - 

YndliiHtliira mud — “ O (^rext thou hast montionod one only 

earthly iiionaidi'— nz , the royal JMtl Ifuish (Uiiimlni as hoiii^; a 
mombci of the coiiiiril of the kin;; of the ;;<nN ' Wh.it act \ias 
pcifoiiiicd 1>V that celebiatcd kin;;, oi whst ascetic iienanoes with 
Hteady \owm, in conseqnoncu of which he hath been equal to liidra 
himself^ O Rrahmaiia, how didst then also meet with father, 
the exaltcfl Pandii, now a ;;iioHt of the ri';;ioii iHNi;;n(Ml for the lotn- 
dcnco of departcil moiiIh. O oxalteil one of excellent vowa, hath 
he told theo anythin;; ' O toll me all. 1 am exceedingly curioua to 
hear all this from thee 2” 
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Korada said O Kinfi of Kinc^ 1 shall tell thee all that thou 
oskost me about Haruh OhundTa. Ho was a powerful king, lu fact 
an emperor over all tho kings of the earth. And O monarch, 
having subjugated the whole earth, he raado preparations for the 
great saciiHce called Hajshuya And all the kings of the earth 
brought at his command wealth unto tho sacrifice. * * * The 
powerful Kansh Obundra, having concluded his great sociifice, be- 
came installed in the sovereignty of the earth and looked respbrn- 
dent on his throne. O bull of the liharata rate, alltlioso monaiths 
that perform the great sacrifice of Hajshuya are able to attain the 
region of Indiu and to pass thoir time in felicity in Indra’s com- 
pany. O King of Kings, O son of Kunti, thy father Fandu, behold- 
ing the good fortune of Hansh Chundra an<l wondering much 
thereat, hath told mo something Knowing that 1 was comiim to the 
woild of men, he bowed unto mo and said ‘ Thou Bhoufast tell 
Yudhisthira, O ii/sAi, that he can subjugate the whole earth, inas- 
much as his brothers aro all obedient to him And having done 
this, let him cominenoo tho great sacrifice called Rajshnya. Ho is 
my son. If ho perfoiioeth that soonfico, X inay, lira Haruh Ohun- 
dro, soon attain to the mansion of Imlra, and thore in hu Sabha 

S ass countless years in continuous joy * 1 have now answered in 
otail all that thou hast asked me With thy leave 1 will now go 
to the city of Dwaravati.’'— ATaAdbAdrat, Sabka Parva^ sec. 12. 

If tho allogatioa of the deputation by Pandn’s spiiit 
bo loft out of coiisidoration, as, on account of its super- 
natural chiinictor, it doservos to bo, thon tho message 
must liavu h.id its origin either in priestcraft on tiic 
{vart of Narada, or in s^tecraft on the part of Krishna^ 
with whom Narada soems to havo had some mysterious 
connection as principal and agent. At any rate, when 
Krishna was sent for and consulted about the matter, he 
did not fail to tako tho utmost advantsigo of tho desire 
which was awakened in tho mind of Yudhisthira to 
celebrate the Rajshuya sacrifice. Krishna drew tho 
attention of his cousin to tho fact that so long as Jara 
Sandha reigned supreme tliroughout tho greater part 
of the north-eastern provinces of India, the King of 
Indraprastha, with all his wealtli and resources, could 
have no right to perform tho Rajshuya. To fight with 
Jara Sandha and bring lum under subjection was 
out of the question. On tho other hand, as a dutiful 
son, Yudhisthira could not give up altogether tho idea 
of fulfilling tho wishes of his departed father. Ho was 
therefore in a dilemma from wnich Krishna proposed 
to extricate him, by offering to effect the death of Jara 
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Sandha with only the help of the two brothers Bhima 
and Arjnna. They set ont on their mission in the dis- 
guise of Brahmans, and having arrived at the city of 
Giri Braja, the metropolis of the Magadlia empire, they 
easily managed to have an interview with the king. In 
the course of the conversation that took place, Krislinu 
charged Jara Sandha with tyranny, and challenged 
him to fight a duel. The great emperor denied that ho 
had ever been guilty of oppressing his subjects ; but 
he was, for the sake of vindicating his Ksatnya honour, 
obliged to accept the challenge, and the result was that 
he was killed by Bhima. Thereupon the princes who had 
been held captive by Jara Sandha, were released, and 
not only they, but the emperor’s son, Saliadeva, paid 
homage to Krishna and to the Pandavas Thns Krishna’s 
triumph over his groat enemy was complete, and at the 
same time he laid Yiidhisthira under a fresh obligation. 

After these events, the Bajshuya sacrifico was duly 
celebrated by the Pandava King, and for a time ho was 
in the zenith of imperial glory. But, before long, he was 
led by the wily courtiers of his cousin Duryodhana, to 
stake every thing that ho possessed, in a game of chance. 
The result was that ho not only lost his kingdom and 
his crown, but was obliged to sock refuge in the woods 
again wiih his brothers, and the queen Draupadi. 
At the time of their exile, Krishna does not appear to 
have maintained any oonunir icaiion with them But 
when tho period of thirteen years, during which Yud- 
histhira was bound b}' his gambling vow to rove in the 
forests with his brothers, expired, Krishna appeared in 
their midst again, and urged them to deolare w'ar 
against their cousin unless he consented to make over 
at least a moiety of the kingdom of Hastinaporc to 
them. Krishna himself accepted tho office of ambas- 
sador to bring about peace. But whether his real 
object was peace, or whether ho used his influence and 
opportunities only to involve tho parties in war, are ques- 
tions as to whicli there may be oonsidorablc difference 
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of opinion. Even tlio bigoted Vishnuvitos are some- 
times obliged to admit that there was a little too muoh of 
diplomacy in the part that Krishna took on the occasion. 

I need not refer to the other importiiiit events in the 
political hlo of Krzslina. However interesting they 
mav bo, they do not come within the scope of this work. 
So 1 conclude thi*^ part of the sketch with some passages 
cited from the Malifibhamt^ showing how exalted his 
position in the political hoi i/on was in his time. The 
following IS fioin the lJd\ogci Pai\a of the groat epic — 

Yudhisthira H.iul Without doubt, O Hanjaya, it is true that 
rightooiiM doedH aro tho forpinoHt of ill our acts, as thou aiyest. 
Thou shoiiMst, however, ciiiiMiire me aftar you ha\o hnit ascertained 
whether it is virtue or vice that 1 pmctisn * * * Here is Krishna, 
the {^ivcr of iirtue’s fruits, who is clo\ci, politic, into11i£;ent, who 
18 dovotod to the service of the Itr.ihinaiis, who knows ovorythinj; and 
counsels various m 4 ;hty kinfrs ' Ijct the celchratud Krishna say 
whether I should be censiirabln if I dismiss all iiloa of peace, or 
whether if I faj'ht, I should bo abindonin;; the duties of my caste, 
for Knslimi seekoth tho wolfnro of both sides ' This Siityaki, these 
Ghcdis, the Aiidhakas, the Viishiiis, tho Khojas, the Kukuras, the 
Siinnoyas, adopting the counsels of Krishna, slay tlioii foes and 
dali(;nt then frieiuis Tho Vi ishiiis and tho Andhakas, at whoso 
hucul stands U^a Scii,i, led hv Kiishna, Icive lM*como liko Indi'a, 
hi(;h spirited, devoted to tiuth mitrhty and happy Vabhiii, the 
Kin;f of Kasi, having; olitainod Krishna, h.ith attained the highest 
prosperity. O sire, so great is this Ki ishna I iieier disregard what 
Krisliiia soyotli ” 

Tliat the frieinMiip of Kiislniii w.i*4 \alueil sil^o by 
the eiKMines of the P.indiixas would sippi'iir cle.ir tioiii 
the following cxti.Tcts : — 

After Krishna and Valrama had both dcpaitcd foi Hwanka, 
the royal son of Hhritarastra went there by means of fino horses 
having tho speed of wind. On th.it very day, tho son of Knnti 
and Pandii also amved at the beautiful city of tho Anarata land. 
And the two scions of tho Kuril race, on arriving there, saw tliat 
Krishna was asloop, and drew near him as he lay down And as 
Kiishna was sleeping, Diiryodhana entered tho room and sat down 
on a fino seat at the he.irl of tho hod, and after him entoreil the 
magnanimous Arjiina, and he stood at the liack of tho bed, bowing 
and joining hands, and when Krishna awoko, ho first cast his eyos 
on Arjiina * * * Then Dili yodhaiiatuldrossod Krishna saying — 
It hchoveth yon to lend mo your help in the impending war. Arjuna 
and myself are both equally your friends, you also bear the same 
relationship to both of us. I have been the first to come to you. 
Right’inindc<l persons take up the eAiiHc of him who comes first to 
them ^iis is now tho ancients acted. And, D Krishna, you stand 
at the top of all right-minded persons in the world and arc always 
respcctca. 



CHAP. IV —KRISHNA AS THE GOD OF THE 
MODERN VIST INC VI TE SECTS 

In tho Malidhhdmt ^ is dcpictinl us a gmit 

warrior and sttito^niun, and as a sniccrp re\ I'rcr ot tlio 
Rrahiuaiis lu soino placos lu» is spokon of as a f^od, 
but most of tbeso pas*«agos aio opcm to tho 5 US[)i(‘ion 
of being intorpolations. At any r.ite, the main buidcni 
of the stor^, so far ns Krishna is conoiM iied, is to c»'4Liblisli 
that ho was a human being of a superior typo whose 
example every Ks,itri\a king ought to lollow. That 
was enough for the ])o1itiGa] [iiirposi^s of Ihe J^rahinaiis 
at the time when tho ridigion of the Ksatrn .i Buddha 
threatened to supeiscdo the Vodie f.iith and piactices. 
Tho tOiichings oJ'the MnhdhhdtHit and the Uamaijau Mr- 
tually aske(l the Ksatriya iiihus ot the eounfiy to follow 
tlioir great ancestois Rain, Kiislma and Viulhisthiva, 
and not to attaeh any impoitanee to the reiohiiioiuiy 
doctrines of tho son of a ])ett> e' loftain of tlie Himalayan 
Torai. Tho plan of campaign was* eniiiumtl} success- 
ful, and it is only natural tliut the \ ic tor ions party, or 
at least their camp-followers, should have taken some 
undue advantage. Th« manner in which, in tho case 
of Krishna, lnan-woT^hip has degeneiated into abomi- 
nation-worship, may be tiaced stop by stop, lu the 
Mahdhhirat it is jniie man-worship. In tlie Vishnu 
Purdn and the I Ian Vansa^ a tendency to use of 
tho great name of Krishna for coirupting the morals 
of men is clearly visible, thougli under moie or less 
decent veils. But the Bhagvat and the Bramha 
( 431 ) 
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varta^ throw aside every kind of mask, and, in the 
most shameless manner, attempt to sanctify every form 
of debauchery, so as to enable the priestly class to 
gratify their lust. 

The Krishna of tlie latter-day Furans mentioned 
above has very little in rominon with the groat hero of 
the Mahdblijarat, In the Bhaymt and the Bramlia 
Biharta the reader is called ii})oii to admire and 
worship Krishna, not on account of Ins having been a 
great wariior and politic<d minister, but on account of 
Ills having seduced the inilkiuaids of Briudavan, by 
every kind of tuck that the most wicked of human 
beings could invent. Tlie chief object ot his love was 
one Rudha, who, accor<ling to some of the authorities, 
was the wife of the brother of bis fostor-inotlier. The 
very name of this lladha is not to bo found even in the 
BliagvaL But, by an abus(' of scientific terms which 
was as common in ancient times as it is now, she is 
represented by the latter-day Vishiuivites as the 
Prakrit! or the material ba^^is of the Yoga pbilosopliy, 
while Krishna is represented as the Furush or the 
Supremo Spirit by whose union with the Fiakriti tins 
universe was created. In almo*4t all the modem Vish- 
nuvito shrines, an image of Uadha is associated with 
that of Krishna, and in Xoithern India there are 
very few temples in whicli Uukmini or any of the 
other married wives of Kiishna are worsinpped witli 
him. The tales and songs connected with lladha and 
Krishna cannot, ibr the sake of decc^ncy, be referred 
to here. The reader uii.ic([uainted witli them, and 
curious to know tlieir details, must take the trouble to 
read the two modern Furans mentioned above, and 
also Jayadei\ Vidyaynli^ i'haiidulas^ &G. According 
to the legends contained in tlic^se work^, wlicn Krishna, 
by killing Kansu, became tlie virtual ruler of Mathura, 
he forsook not only llaJha and the other cowherd 
women of Brindavan wliom ho had seduced, but, in the 
most heartless manner, disowned even bis Ibstor-pareiits. 
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These stories form the theme of tlie most heart-rending 
songs and odes, and being much more intelligible to 
all classes of women, both young and old, than the 
wars and intrigues of the MaluTblidrat, are much better 
calculated than anything else to enable the priest to 
acquire a hold on their hearts by awakening their 
tenderest sentiments. 


B, no 
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CHAP V -THE SRI VAISHNAVAS OF 
SOUTHERN INDIA. 


Of the existing Yishnuvite sects, one of the ear- 
host and purest is that founded by Ramanuja, who 
lived in the oloventh uontury of the Christian ora, and 
was born at a place called Sri Peranibndur, 25 miles to 
the west of Madras. The Sivito religion, which hod 
been flourishing since the offlicemont of Buddhism in 
the eighth century, through the teacliings of Sankara, 
was then in undisputed possession of the fleld, and, 
with perhaps a very laudable object, Ramanuja directed 
all his eftbrts to abolish the worship of the* phallic 
Lingst, and to sot up Vishnu as the only true god. 
Ramanuja recommended the adoration of Vishnu, 
Krishna and Ram together with their lawfully married 
wives Laksini, Rukmini and Sihi Radha worship is 
unknown in Southern India. Images of Ramanuja, and 
of some of his leading followers, are provided with 
special niches in the Vishnuvite shrines appertaining 
to this sect. At Sn T’erambiidor tlie birth-place of 
Ramanuja there is a temple in which an imago of the 
prophet is worshipped as the principal deity. 

Tho personal history of Ramanuja does not fall 
within the scope of this work. According to the 
Kanarese account of his life, called tho IJihya CharitrOj 
his father’s name was Kesava Aclmrya, and his mother 
was Bhumi Devi. He studied the Shustras at Kanchi, 
and it was there also that ho first commenced to teach 
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at Sri Rangam, an island formed hj the bifurcation of 
die river Kaveri near the town of Trichinsipali Here 
Ramanuja composed his principal works, namely, the 
Sri Bhashm^ the Gita Bluitsya, the ^edarlha Sangraha^ 
Vedanta Pradipa, and the VedarUa Sara* After com- 
pleting these works, the author performed a tour through 
various parts of India, vanquishing the champions of 
the Sivite creed, and converting many Sivite shrines 
into temples for the worship of Vishnu vite deities But 
these proceedings, ho created many enemies, and, 
tmough their instigation, he was threatened with such 
persecution by the king of his native coimtiy, that he 
was obliged to seek refuge in the court of Votaldcva, 
King of Karnata. Vetaldeva himself wsis a Jainj, 
but his queen was a believer in Vishnu, and partly 
through her influence, and partly by curing tlio king^s 
daughter from a malady which threatened her lito, 
Ramanuja was able to convert him to Vaishuavism, 
The Ra|a built a Vishnuvite temple at Yadavagiri. 
now called Mailkoti, about twelve miles to the noitli of 
Seringapatam. Here Ramanuja lived for twelve years ; 
but on the death of his persecutor, the Chola King, he 
returned to Sri Rangam, whore ho passed the remain- 
ing years of his life, and where his tomb is still in 
existence. 

The philosophy of Ramanuja is popularly called 
Vishishtadicaita Vada or qualified uon-dunhty. But, 
as a matter of fact, he believed in three distinct original 
principles, namely, — 

1. The Supreme Spirit ' Paiubramha or lahnara*. 

2. The separate spints of men 

3. Non-spint ‘Achifc\ 


Ramanuja was not altogether against seif-worship as 
practised by the Sankarites. But, foi the common, 
people, he rocommonded the worship of images of 
Yisnnu, Krishna and Rama. ^ [ 

The most important shrines of the Ramanuja sect are 
^t jSri Rangam and fifailkoti. The shrines of Badari 
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Nath on the Himalayan slopes, of Jagannath in Onssa, 
of Dwarika in Gnjrat, ami of Tiriipati in North Arcot, 
are al'^o said to be connected with tfio Ramanujite order. 

The llamaiinjitof are called Sri Vaishnavas, and they 
derive their designation from the fact that they worship 
Sri or Laksmi as the consort of their god. They are 
divided into two sects, called the Yadagula and the 
Teiigala The word Yadagala means the language of 
the North, and the word Tengala is a corrupted form 
of the expression Tri-Ynraulaya, ” which means the 
language of the blessed saints. The Yadagalas, us 
their name indicates, give preference to the Sanskrit, 
while the Tengalas regard their Tamil translations as 
ecpial to the original scriptures of the Hindus. Among 
the Yadagala oxogetes the most renowned name is 
that of Desika, who was a Brahman of Kanjivaram. 
The chief authority of the Tengala, or the Southern 
School, is Manavala Muhamiini. The doctrinal dif- 
ferences between the two sects may, to an outsider, 
seem to bo too trivial to account for the bitterness 
between thorn. According to the Yadagalas, the human 
spirit lays hold of the Supreme Being by its own will, 
acts and efforts, just as the young monkey clings to its 
mother. According to the Tengalas, the human spirit 
has no independent will, and is led by tlie Supreme 
Spirit, just as kittens are taken from place to place by 
the mother cat. Another difference between the tenets 
of the two sects lies in the views they take of the posi- 
tion of Yishnu’s consort. The Yadagalas regard Laksmi 
as equal to Yishnu himself in every respect, but the 
Tengalas maintain that Laksmi is a created and finite 
being, and that sheis to be worshipped only as a mediator. 

The Yadagahis are the more aristocratic of the two 
sects, and have among them very few Sndras. Among 
the Tengalas, the pl^eians are the predominating ele- 
ment, and they use the vernacular Tamil as the lan^age 
of their ritual, very nearly eschewing Sanskrit^ wmch is 
favoured by the Yadagalas. The Tamil book of rituals 
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compiled by the Tongalas is regarded by them as not 
inferior to the Sanskrit Veda. These oircuinstances 
may partially explain the bitter feud existing between 
the two sects. But the chief oausib of tlieir quarrels 
seems to be the fact that a former King oi Madura 
placed all the Vishnuvite shrines within his domiiiions 
in the charge of Tengala priests, excluding altogether 
the Vadagulas from the profits and perquisites of the 
ecclesiastical service. 

The two sects have different forehead marks by which 
they can lie distinguished without any difSciilty. The 
Tilak of the Vadagahis is like* the lett(*r U, and that of 
the Tongalas like the letter Y. In both a perpendicular 
red or yellow streak, representing Sn or Tj.iksnii tho 
consort of Vishnu, Insects the spac^e betwi*en tho arms, 
which are painted with the white nuigne*'iun oi calcare- 
ous clay called Tirum<in. In addition to the mark 
painted on tho iorehead, the liaTnanujites, botli male 
and fomuh*, brand tln'inselves like the Madluuas, with 
the marks of Krishna’s emblems, namely, conch *^hell, 
and discus Boys are branded aftei thread conunonv, at 
the age of seven or upwards, and girls are subjeeted to 
the rite after mairinge. The branding is done by the 
family Gum with a red-hot motallie stamp, and forms 
a part of the 1 it(*s which are pei formed by him when 
he communicates to hi^ di-oiple the sacicd formula that 
is supposed to cause his rc'cneratioii. In ^oitherii 
India, branding is never practised, and the sacred for- 
mula consists of a few meaningless svllables. But 
among the Vishiuivites of Soiitheiu and AVest<*in India, 
the branding is the most important paitof the eeieinony 
and the sacred formula is either the eight s\ llabled 
mantra “Oin iiainali Narayana}a" oi the well-known 
verse of Gita wherein Kiishna calls upon Arjooii to 
follow him implicitly in all things, and not to act accord- 
ing to his own sense of right and wiong. The 
Acharya dears a very handsome amount from the fees 
which are paid to him foi his fiendish mmi&trations. 
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Of tbo Acharyas who have the privilege of practising 
the profession of Guru among tno liamanuutes, some 
are tlie descendants of the chief disciples of the prophet. 
Gurus of this class are marnod men, and they live and 
dress like householders. The same privilege is enjoyed 
also by the superiors of the monasteries appertaining 
to the sect as, for instance, those of Ahobalam in 
the Karnool district, and Yanomamula in Tinne- 
velli These spiritual superiors are Brahmans, and they 
minister only to Brahmans and the Satanis. The latter 
are said to nave been originally Sudras. But they 
minister to the low castes as priests, and sometimes 
claim to have the same rank as the Brahmans. The deri- 
vation of the name is not well known. Some say that it 
is a corrupted form of the Sanskrit word Sanatan^ which 
moans primeval.” Some of the lower class Satanis 
themselves say that they are so called because they are 
Sat Ani or of a god. The following remarks are 
made v ith i (^ference to them in the last Census Report 
of Mysore . — 

What the Brahman Gurua are to themselvee, they are to the non- 
Brahmans of their own perauaiaon. A certain number among them 
have taken to agricnlturo, but, as a rule, they are employed in the 
Vishnu temples as Pujans, flower-gatherers, torch-bearers, & . 

The Satanis have their own maths. But they are all 
married men, and itis said that in worshipping tneir gods 
tlu^y iiso wine, which is an abomination to all Vishnu- 
vites. 

There are among the followers of llamanuja a class 
called Dasa or Dasari. Like the Satanis, those are of 
non-Brahinanical castes. They call themselves Dasas 
or servants of God, in fulfilment of vows made either 
by themselves or their kinsmen in times of illness, pain 
or distress. “ They are of various castes, and exhibit 
rather conspicuously certain of the externals of the 
Vaishnava faith, and are much honoured by non-Brah- 
manic people on religious and festive occasions. The 
approach of the Vaishnava Brahman Gurus is heralded 
by them, and they head certain funeral and car proces- 
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flions, sounding their peculiar drums and trumpets. It 
is also stated wat they arc active in converting to tho 
tenets of Ramanuja tho people of the inferior castes 

The formula for accosting a clerical membbr of the 
Ramanuja sect is Dasoslnni or Rasoham literally, 
** 1 am your slave.” Tho mantra coinmumcatcd by a 
Ouru at the tune of admitting anyone to his chellashfp 
is a formula signifying salutation to Narayana." 

Tho usual surnames of tho Ramanujite Brahmans are 
Ayangar, Aoharya, Charlu and Acharlu. The last two 
are corrupted forms of the Sanskrit word Acharya. 

There are many big men among tho Vadagala section 
of the Sri Yaishnavas. Tho late Mr. Ranga Charlu, 
who was the Prime Minister of Mysore for many years, 
was a Vadagala. The sect is represented in tho liar of 
the Madras High Court by such eminent Advocates as 
Messrs. Bhashyam Ayangar and Ananda Charlu. 

In tho observance of caste rules, as to the cooking and 
eating of cooked food, both the Vadagala and the Ten- 
gala Brahmans are more puritanic than the most ortho- 
dox members of other communities. Sankar Acharya 
required his mendicant followers not to touch fire, and 
enjoined that the^ should live only by partaking of the 
hospitality of Brahman householders. Ramanuja, who 
first set up an opposition, allowed his disciples not only 
to touch fire, but prohibited their eating any food that 
had been cooked or oven se'^n by a stranger. Like 
the Sankarite monks, the Itamanujite ascetics wear 
ootton clothes dyed red with ochre. The householders 
wear silk and woollen clothes after bathing, and at the 
time of taking their midday meal. Tho Ramanujites use 
necklaces and rosaries of basil wood, though not to the 
same extent as the other Vishnuvites. Among tho asce- 
tic followers of Ramanuja there is a class who carry 
stafib, and are called Dandis. But they wca'* the sacred 
thread, and do not throw it o£F like tho Sankarite Dandis. 


Mffiors Cennu JZ^porl, 1891, p. 238. 



CHAP VL— MADHWAOHART 

Ramanuja was a Inttor oppont^nt of tho Sivito cult, 
and tried to suppress it alto^otlier. Tho next |^at 
Vishnuvito toaelic>r of Southern India, whoso name was 
Madhwacharysi, and who was boin in Kunsira in the 
year 1199 A.C., was loss intolerant of the phallic 
Linga. Tho worship of Krislina foms the predominat- 
ing element in Madhwa’s cult, but images of Siva and 
Parvati aro to Iw found in the temples set up by 
him, and it is said that his chief object uns to ro-* 
concilo the Sivxtos and tlie Vishnu vites. The prin- 
cipal shrine sot up liy him is that at Udijii in the South 
Kaiiara District, Madras Prcsidcnc}'. Subordinate to 
the temple at Udipi, there are eight monasteries in and 
near Kanara. The inanagonient of tho Udipi temple, 
which IS very ancient ainl largely luidowcd, is held by 
the heads of the^e eight monasteries in rotation for 
two years each. The Madhw.is giAO the designation of 
heretic to both the llamantijitos and tho Lingaits, tho 
former being (*allcd Vishnu Pashundas, and the latter 
Shalva PashanJas. 

According to tho pliilosopliical tenets of the Madhwas 
the essence of the human soul is quite diiforeiit from 
that of the diviiio soul, and they are, therefore, called 
Dwaitavadi or Dualists. They admit tho existenco of 
difference between the Divine Soul and the Universo, 
and between tho human soul and the material world. 
Consistently with their dootrino of Dualisin, they da 
not admit the possibility of tho kind of liberation called 
( 440 ) 
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Nirvan, which is hold by the Adwsiitavadis to take 
place by the extinction of the humau soul, and its 
absorption in the Divine Essence. 

The Madhwas paint their foreheads in almost the 
same manner as the Sri Vaislinavas of the Vadagala 
class, the only difterenco being that the former have 
their central line painted black, and not in rod or 
yellow as the llamanujites. It has bcou already stated 
that the followers of Ramanuja are, when young, brand- 
ed by their teachers with red-hot metallic stamps, 
having the figures of Krishn.i’s conch shell and discus 
engraved on them. Tiio Madhwas are subjected to this 
kind of torture and degradation, whenever they an; 
visited by their Gurus. A member of any caste may 
be a Madhwa ; but only a Brahman can b(' a (Tiirii or 
ecclesiastic The Madhwa mendicants reseinblo the 
Saivu Dandis in every respect. Like the latt<»r, they 
ilostroy their sacTCMl thread at the tnno ot their initia- 
tion, and shave off their hair at voiy short interval'^. 
They put on also red garments like the Sivites, instead 
of the yellow and white garments usualK worn by the 
other Vishnnvites. They imitate tlie Daudis to the 
extent also of carrying a staff and a water-pot. 

Like the Ramanujites, the Madhwas .ire divided into 
two classes called the Vyaskuta ami the Da^ukuta. 
With regard to the lattei, the following account is 
given by Mr. Narsimayangar in liis repoit on the last 
Census of Mysore — 

Tins sect (the Dusakiita) ims hren some notoi loty of late 

ycai's, and its followeis ]Moti*Nt th.at they bi'lieve ami piactisi' the 
tiuthsaiid philoHoiihy iiiciilcatod by Modliava, ami that tlie> .ire not 
different from the main body of then £ollo\i'l)\\aLtus oi holier pm 
in Dualism It is asserted, moi‘Co\er, by them that as nearly .all their 
relictous Utciaturo was in Kanskiat, which w.vM unknown to, andun- 
intmlifnhle by, the majority of tlie soot, certain dex out |ierHoiia}(OH bad 
several ceiitnnes ago, in order to beneht tho more ignorant of their 
countrymen, lenderod into KauaroHO hymns, Nungs pr.i>ors, &c., 
in verso as well oa prose, the tenets taught b> M.ulh.i\.iLbarya and 
amplified by his coninioiitatora Iheii Kuiiaroso n ligioi s literature 
IS of considerable proportions, and among the authors are tho well- 
known Piirandar Das, Kanaka Das, Vijaya Dos, Ac The word 
Dasa or scivant is espoused by them as pre>eniiiieiitly tho servants 
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Ood. This bmly of fhe Madhvaa is styled Dasakuta, in contra- 
distinction to V:^Kutai of which the memben follow the Banskritlc 
stylo of rituils, %c. 

Many of the Dosas are at the present day in the habit of going 
about with the tambonnno and other musical instruments, singing 
Kaiianiso songs and hymns in honour of the Divine Being, and SEu 
manifostatious in the Hindu Avatars The sect presents much that 
is akin to the Tenmli division of Sri Vaishnavae, especially in 
the pve-eminenco tW is given to the vernacular versions of the 
Sanslcrit sacred writings, which remain a sealed book to the nuupi^ 
ity of the congregation.— dfysors Cenm jKsporf, 1881, VoL XXVy 

p. 61. 


CHAP. VTI—THE RAMAN ANDIS OR THE 
RAMATS OF NORTHERN INDIA 


The success of Runianuja and Madhava in the South 
led to similar experiments in the Nortli. Ramanand, 
who organised the earliest of the Vishnuvite scots of 
Northern India, was very probably a Ranianujite 
in his early life. He is expressly described as 
haying boon so in the works of his school, and the 
story is confirmed very materially by sevorsil imporhint 
coincidences between the doctrines and practices of the 
two sects. Both the sects call themselves 8ri Vaish- 
navas, and the Ramats paint their foreheads in the 
very same manner as the Yadagala section of the 
Ramanujites. The mo^t important point of difference 
between the two sects lies in the fact that the Ramats 
devote their worship mainly to Ram and 8ita, and not 
to Vishnu or Laksmi. The Ramats do not attach any 
importance to the observance of seclusion in the cook- 
ing and eating of food, ^iiey have also some other 
distinguishing features which are of a minor chai ac- 
ter. For instance, while the initiatory mantra of a 
Romamijite is Sri Ramaya Namah^ that of the Ramats 
is only Sri Ram. 

Regarding the personal history of Ranianand very 
little IS known for certain, excepting that, during the 
latter years of Ins life, he lived in Benares at a place 
near the Fanch Ganga Ghat. Forinerl}' there w«is a 
monastery on the spot, but it is now marked only by a 
terrace built of stone. 


( 443 ) 
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Unliko Ramanuja, Ramauand directly admitted the 
lowest castes amon^ir his followers. Of liis chief disciples 
Kabir was a Jolaha or Mahomedan weaver, and Rai 
Das* was a Chainar or slioomakor. The religion of 
Uainanand, though originally adopted by only the 
plebeian classes, has now within its fold many high 
caste Kanojia and Saroria Brahmans. The Runiats are 
very numerous in every part of tlie Gangetic valley 
from Hardwar to llajniuhal. The deity, who has the 
largest share of their devotion'^, is as already stated, 
Rainchandru. Some worship Rsuna alone ; but most of 
them pay equal homage to him and to his wife Sita. 
They have very largo and richly endowed inomisteries 
in almost every psirt ot Northern India. In Bengal 
the majority of the Yamlinavas arc Ohaitenitcs. But 
there are, in thi< part of the country, many Ruinat 
convente too, and tlio Ysii^shmuas, who arc to be found 
in or near Calcutte with the Trilsilat painted on their 
foreheads, are inaialj^ Rainat^. The ch*rieal followers 
of Uamaiicind arc divided into the following lour 
classes : — 

1 Achai 1 . I 3. Bairagi. 

2. SanyuBi. | 4. KhoLki. 

All these are supposed to load a life of celibacy. The 
Aoharis are Brahmans, and tli(!y onlnt only Br.ihmans 
among thcii disciples, A man of any eustc* may be a 
Rimat Sanyasi, Bairagi or Khaki. The lower castes 
among the followers of Ramaiiand ri'ceive their initia- 
tory mantm from these Bany<isLs and Baiiagis, and 
also from clerical Brahimins living the lite of house- 
holders. There is cousulorahle diiFercnce botwe^en the 
dro«!ses usually worn by the three cla'^ses of ccdibates 
mentioned above. AV^lnle «iilk and woollen garments 

* From tlio name of tlim ^roat diHciplo of ]laiiiaiian(l, tlio ehoe* 
makiiit; caito f^norally doHij^nato tlioiiHcl^cM an Kiii DdH or Ui Uaa. 

t Tnfala la tlie )H>iJiilai luino ainon;; tlio HindiiHtaiuH for tho 
foi^ekotul mark of the Itamatn connistin^ of thuM) pui iNsiuhcular 
lincH, the central one of which n of rod colour, and the two outor 
ones of whito. 
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alone aro oon^idorod ns appropriate for the sacred 2 )erson 
of an Aohari, a llsunat Sanyasi will wear only cotton 
clothes stained red with ochre. The uniform of the latter 
is not very expensive, but ho shaves and dresses liiinsulf 
very decently like the Kankarito Dandis. Among the 
Hamats there is a class called Khaki. These go 
about almost naked, smearing their bodies with ashes, 
and allowing their hair and nails to grow without 
limit. There is another class of llamats called Bairagis 
who dress in the same manner as the Vaishnavus of 
Bengal, putting on a small piece of rag to cover the 
loins, and having an outer piece called Bahir Bas worn 
round Bio waist. The llamat monks of this order have 
generally a largo number of nuns attached to their 
convents, with whom they openly live as man and wife. 
The llamat Sanyasis and Bairagis are not very strict 
about the caste rules, and they will usually eat cooked 
food given to them by a clean Sudra of any caste. 
The Hamats use necklaces and rosaries of basil beads 
like most of the other Vishnuvitc sects. The non- 
Brahmanical Hamats accost each other by pronouncing 
^^Hamn, Hama.” But when they have to address a 
Brahman, tbi^ use the usual expression “ Faun Lagi,’’ 
signifying “ T4y feet aro touched.” 



CHAP. VIIT —OTHER RAM-WORSHIPPING SECTS. 

Miilluh DasL — The Mnlluk Dasis are also worship- 
pers of Ram and Sita. Their sect mark is a single red 
fine on tho forehead. Their principal monastery is at 
the village called Kara Manikporo on the rivor Ganges 
in tho vicinity of Allahabad. Monasteiries appertaining 
to the sect are to be found also at Benares, Allahabad^ 
Lucknow, Ayodhya^ Bnudavan and Puri. Mnlluk Das, 
the founder of this sect, lived in the sov(mtecnth century. 
He was born at Kara, and ho died at Puri, 

Vadu PanthL — This sect was founded by a man of 
a very low caste, named D.idu, who was originally a 
native of Ahmcdabad, but who subscquontly settled 
himself at a phico called Naraina, about 40 miles 
towards the west of Jcyjioro. The followers of Dadu 
do not worship any imago or any visible onibhun of any 
deity. Tho repetition of the name of Rama is the 
only ntual that they have to observe. Tho Dadu 
Panthis do not paint their forehead, neither do they 
wear necklaces of any kind. Tho only peculiarity in 
their outfit is a four-corm^red or round skull cap, with 
a tuft banging behind. They are divided into throe 
classes, namely, householders, mendicants and Naga 
soldiers. The Joypore Raj had at one time a very large 
Naga army The Nagas make very good soldiers. 

chief monastery of the Dadu Panthis is at the 
place called Naraina mentioned above. According to 
the authority of the Dahistan^ Dsidn was a contemporary 
of Akbar. The followers of Dadu believe that no did 
( 446 ) 
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not die like ordinary men, but disappeared from the 
world in accordance with a message that ho received 
from heaven. There is a small house on the hill of 
Naraina which marks the spot from which lie ascended 
to, heaven. The Dadu Panthi^ ordinanly burn their 
dead, but the more devout express a wish at the time 
of their death that their bodies might be kept exposed 
in some lonely place in order to afford a meal to the 
jackals and vultures. 

Ram Sanelu , — This also is an offshoot of the 
Ramat sect. The founder of this order was one Ham 
Oharan, who was born in the year 1718 at a village 
named Sura Sena within the territories of the iJeyporo 
Raj. He was at first a Ramat, but he soon hocaine a 
staunch opponent of idol worship, and the ])orsecution 
to which he was, on that account, subjected by the local 
Brahman<i, compelled him to leave the place of liis 
birth. After travelling through various [ants of India, 
he ultimately settled at Shahapur, the chief toivn of the 
Tributay State of Sliahapur in Kajputana. 

The Itain Sanohis do not worship linages. Their 
religious services are to some extent siniilai to those of 
the Malioinedans. Five services are held every day in 
their shrines. In tlio morning the monks assemble first, 
then the male members of the laity, and last of all tho 
females. Men and women are not allowed to worship 
at the same time. Of the two other sei vices, one is 
held in the afternoon, and ^'le other in the evening. 
Females are not allowed to attend on th(*so occasions. 

The Ram Sanehi mondicuiits are divided into two 
classes, called the Bidehi and tho Mohini. Tho Bidchis 
go about completely naked. Tho Mohinis wear two 
pieces of cotton cloth dyed red in oohro. Tho mendi- 
cant’s water-pot is made of wood, and ho dines from off 
a stone or an earthen plate. The luonk^, who lead a 
life of celibacy, are the men who usually officiate as 
tiie priests of the sect ; but householders and females 
are eligible for the service. Tho Ram Sanohis are not 
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only strict vogcturiaua and teetotalers, but they have 
to abatiuu from every kind of intoxicating liquor and 
drug, inolnding tobacco and opium. 

A Hindu of any caste may be sulmitted to the Ram 
Saiiebi sect. The baptism is oftcctod by the chief of 
the monastery at Shahapnr. The Ram Saneliis paint 
their forehead with a white perpendicular line. They 
shave their heads and wear necklaces of basil beads. 
When a man is admitted to the holy order, his name 
is changed, and his head is so shaved as to leave only a 
tuft of hair in the centre. 

The moral discipline of the Ham Sanehis is said to 
bo very strict. There are regular officers, attached to 
the chief monastery of the sect at Shahapur, who exercise 
supreme ecclesiastical jurisdiction over both the clergy 
and the laity, and who, when necessary, hold special 
courts for the trial of the delinquents. For controlling 
the morals of the laity, there are monks in every 
village who have jurisdiction to decide all petty cases. 
In cases of a serious nature, the accused person, 
whether he is a monk or a householder, is taxen to 
Shahapur, and if found guilty by the ecclesiastical court 
there, then he is excommunicated, his necklace of basil 
beads being torn oif and his head being shaved clean. 
Thenceforward the convict becomes incapable of wor- 
shipping in any temple appertaining to tno sect, or of 
joining any dinner-party given by any member of it. 

The Ram Banehi sect lias the largest following in 
Mewar and Alwar. Members of the sect are to be found 
also in Bombay, Gujrat, Surat, Haidrabad, Poona, 
Ahmedabad and Benares. 
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AcGOnDTKa to a popular clasHification, tlio Vishmi* 
vites aro divided into the following four sects : — 

1. 8n Samprodaya, lit , the order of the god 1^ 01 wealth, 

who, acconlinfc to Hindu mytholo^'v, is the consort of 
Vuhnu, the croatinf; god of tli^ Hindu Ti uul The 
founder of tlio 8ri Rcct was Itainainna 

2. Bramha Samprodaya, founded by Miulhava 

3. Kudia Sampratlaya, founded by ValUbha oi some 

previous teacher of the same kUiooI 

4. Sanakodi Sainpradaya, ht , the ordcM of the saint 

named Sanaka Niinat, the oUkm nini of this sect, is 
{^iven to it from tlio fact of its lia^in;; been foiiiidod by 
one Nimbaditya. 

An account of the fiist two oect'i has been given 
already. The Nimats have then iKMil-qiiaiteri at 
Mnttra, and have a conmderable follou ing in the districts 
round that town ; but they have no ]it('i!itnre which they 
can cull as their own, excepting, pcihjf)', the poem- of 
ilayadev ; and they are fast being thrown into tlie <ihade 
by the Chaitanitcs and the y.ilhibintes. 

The Nimats were apparontl the lir'^t to in-ist i]])on 
the worship of Radha conjoini.iy with that of Kii-linu. 
To this cult the Ohaitanites and the Kadlia Yalhihliitcs 
have given such impetus that there ai e \ci v lew' Vi‘<hnu- 
vit(' shrines now in Northern India in winch an imago 
of Uadha is not associated with that of K n-lniii The only 
Vislinnvitotemplo in Bengal in winch Kii-hna’s married 
wife Itukinini is associated with him on tin* altar, is per- 
haps that of Jiukmini Kant a Ji or Kantan in Dmaipns. 

The superior of the Nimat monastery at Dliruvn 
Eshetra near Mathura claims to be a descendant of 
B,HO ( 449 ) 29 
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Nimbaditya The Nimats, like some of the other Yaish- 
nava sects, paint their foreheads with two perpendicular 
lines of Gopi Ohandan; but instead ot having red 
lines in the interior like a Sri Yaishnava or Rkmat, the 
Nimat has a circular mark of hlack colour within the 
space enclosed by the white lines of Gopi Chandana. 
Jayadev, the author of the laseivious pastoral poem in 
Sanskrit ealled Gita Govind, was, it is said, a Nimat. 



CHAP X.— THE BALLAVACHARYA SECT 

Thb early Vislmnvito tesidicrs iu(*nlcated the wor- 
ship of Vishnu, either in his ongiiul form, or in the 
forms of Krishna and Ham, in whi(*h tlie preserving god 
of the Hindn Triad had incarnated among men m j)ast 
ages. In paying homage to these, the earlier tc'achers 
associated with them their inuined wives liaksini, 
Hukmini and ISitsi, respectively ; and so the cults of the 
Ramanujas, Madhwas and Rcunatb were ealculated to 
elevate the morality of their followers. Their systems 
could not, therefore, suit the policy of the later V'lshnu- 
vites, who wore led by their success to play bolder games. 
They had apparently the same objects in \iew as the 
Sivitos and tlio T.intrics ; but the jihallic cults incul- 
cated by the latter, though they became widespread, 
have very seldom yielded the particular losult which 
they wore meant to bring about. In any cube, the 
Visnnuvites of the modem scl jols saw' that they must 
invent some now maohinory, ir they were to oncomiiass 
the same objeot. The Smtes called upon their follow- 
ers to worship the male organ of gf aeration. The 
Tantrics inculcated the adoration of tue female organ. 
The plan of campaigning prescribed for the 8aiva 
ecclesiastio requires him to maintain an attitude of 
passivencss and indifferenco. He may assert every now 
and then that ho is Siva. But he cannot go ai^y 
further. The Tantnes, who inculcate the worship of 
the female organ, may proceed in a more aggressive 
spirit. But in their essential nature the Tantrio and the 
( 451 ) 
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Sivite cults bciiij; both c<iu<al1y indeceut, their ecclesi- 
astics cannot orJiimrily dare to explain their true nature 
or claim worship for theinselvos as living Sivas, Their 
religions, being thus V(Ty imperfectly understood by the 
people, have very seldom served the purposes for which 
they were iiieanL Tliey have led men to worship stone 
and clay einblcnis, but nothing more leal. ''The Vishnu- 
vites avoided all inahTial indecencies, and sought to 
corrupt the morals of men and women, not by obscene 
exhibitions, or by (dainiing nudiio familiarity on the 
plea ot porfoiniing religious rites, but by legends and 
songs which might prove effective even from a <listance 
by appealing to the imitative spirit of both imm and 
women. The idea was fiist conceived by the authors 
of the lihuffmt and the Bmmha Vairtu*ta; hut it was 
perhaps either Ninibaditya or (Jliuibinya wlio first 
made organised attempts to rediie(» it to practice. 

A(*cordmg to th($ clnonologieal data obtaiiuihle from 
tho literature of the Vishnuvite sects, Ballavacharya 
was tlie contem penny of Chaitan>a. Both of tliem evi- 
dently followed some oarliei teachers, ( lhaitanya was 
admittedly a Ximat, while ivith regard to the Bulluvitc 
sect, it IS said that its original fonndci was a Brahman 
named Vishnu Kwaim, wlio coiuinunieatcd his doctrines 
to only Brahmaiiieal ascotics. Vishnu Swann was suc- 
ceeded hy Jiuina De\a, who was followed by Nania 
Ueva and Tiilocbana, and tlic\ l)\ Ballaldia. The 
Ballabhites worship Kiishna in tlie character and form 
of Bala Go pala, or cowherd 1)0} . In consonance with 
this method of worslup, thc\ oiigiiially fixed tlieir liead- 
quaitei^ at GokuoLi, tho place wluuc Krislma passed 
the years of his boyhood as tho foster son of the cowherd 
Nand Ghosh, Tho Niinats and the ( lliaitanites exclude 
from their altar tho inained wives of Krishna, and, for 
the purposes of their adoration, associate with him 
tho milkwoman Iladhu, who, according to the Brarnha 
Vaimvia and the later Purlins, was the chief object of 
his attentions during his bachelorhood when ho tended 
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tho cattle ol’ his foster-parents at Jlrindavan. The 
Balliibhites worship Krishna as a cowherd hoy, and do 
not iiMially associate with him any of hi^ consorts 
married oi unmarried. 

Tho Bala Gopala w'orsliip practised by tlie Ballabhites 
seems to be of an eailiei date than tlie lladha worship 
favoured by tlie Niinats and (Jhaihinites. It is true 
tliat Ballavci and (Ihaitanya wore eontoinporaries ; but 
tho histoiical facts refer led to above go very I'ar to 
show tliat tlie faiths connected with their names did not 
actually ongmatu witli them, and it Uadha wor^iip 
onginatofl with Ximbadit^a, and Bala Gopala woi^hip 
with Vishnu {Swami, there can be no clironological 
objection to the vu'w th.it the latter preceded the 
former Tlie po'^itiie c*\idence in favour of this view 
of their seipience i^ afforded by tlieir \ery iiutnre 
The Bala 6o[>ala woisliij) is an innocent cult, the 
proclamation ot which refpiired no pielimiiiary })rc- 
paratiun of the ground. But Radha worship, though 
sanctioned by some ot the Rnians could not have pos- 
sibly been floated witliout \eiy seiious im''giMngs as to 
its ultimate siiece'ss, and it *»(*ems more rt^asonable to 
8iippo‘<e that Ihila Gopala wordiip prepareil the way tor 
the iiitroduotion of Ra Jlia woi^lup, than that this last 
pha«4e of the Vishiiiivitc cult h.id come into (•xi'^tence 
at an earlier period. 

Bullablia was born iii tin' j’oar 14711 A.l). His 
father, riakmau Bhatta, \\ .s a Ycluad Brahman of 
Telingana, wdiosc' original home was Kankarkam, near 
llaipoie, imt who h.ul settled in lienares some time 
before the biitli ot Ballabha. The prophet had his 
education in the holy city when' his lather lived, and, 
as a matter of eoiu&e, became a great Sanskrit scholar 
at a very eaily age. At that time almost tho whole of 
Northern India was under tho rule ot the Mahomedans, 
and the kingdom of Vi/ianaganiin in the Deccan Was 
perhaps the most powerful Hindu monarchy then in 
OKistence. Ballabha had a near relative in the service 
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of King Krishna Dev, of Vizianagram, and was 
naturally attracted jfco the court of that great monarch. 
In all probability, the adventure did not prove very 
successful. At any nite, Ballabha could not make a 
permanent impression on the king or his courtiers, 
though, if w(' are to boliove the accounts given of the 
prophet’s life by his followers, ho vanquished in argu- 
mentative contest all the Sankarite courtiers of Krishna 
Dev, and made the king himself one of his followers. 
In the course of his ])eregrinations, Rullabha visited 
Ujin, Muttra and Chnnai, and the spots whore he 
rested, m or iieai these towns, are still pointed out as his 
Baithak. During the course of his travels, ho was on 
more than one occasion visited by the great god 
Krishna, tn propria /M?rAc/ia,and directed by linn to marry 
and to set up a shiino for him at Gokool. He complied 
with both these injuiu'tions, and his descendant.s for 
some generations remained at Gokool in charge of the 
temples fonmletl by him. At a later period, the per- 
se(*iitLons of Arung/obe compelled the then representa- 
tives of his f.iniily to leave Gokool for good with 
their idols, and s(>ek for nd'iige in the Hindu kingdom 
of Udaipur.i. 

When Aitin}i;zc1>r prusi i iIhmI Kaii.ii, and rcndt'ml hiH Hliiiiieti 
impiii'P thmii^fhoiit Viij, K.i] Kin;; offei od the IusuIm uf ono 

hiindivd thoiiHand Itajinits foi hn stM vice " an<l thn i;od wins <on- 
dnctisl by the mute of Kotah and K*iin|Hinih to Mewai An omen 
decided the s|M)t of Ins fiitiiio icsidiuice As he join iie>cd to in 
tho capital of the ScHodia tlie chaiiiot wlipiil Riink deep into the 
earth anil dched extrication upon whuli tho Sookunl (angiii) iiitui* 
pi'ctcil the plenHiire of the ;;od, that he deNired to dwell there. 
ThiH eiieunistanm omiu red at an ineonsidnr.ible vilhiKC called Siai li, 
in the hef of Dull warn, ono of tho Hixtoon noblen of Mewur. 
Kejou cnI at thiH di'cided iiidinfostatioii of faioiir. the ehief hosteneil 
to make .i peipfetiial ffift of the \ill.i{;o and its IniidH, which was 
apeetlil> contiiiiiud by the patent of the Kaiia Nathji (the god) 
was miuoxcd from hiH cai, and, ir duo time, a ttmiple woh ei’octocl 
for his reception, when tin* liamlet of Siaili became the town of 
Mathdwara, w Inch now LOiitaina many thoiiKiiiid iiihahitanto, who, 
mpoAini; iimlei thoesiiocial probs tion of the ipd, aie exempt from 
evtt'y inoiial tiibuiial. The Hite ih not iinintercHtiiiff, nor devoid of 
the me HIM of defence To tho oast it is Hhnt in oy a cluHtor of 
hilU, and to the wcstwaisl Aowh tho UiinaH, which nearly bathoR the 
oxtremo poiuta of the hills Wiihiii these InmudH is the sanctuary 
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(arna) of Knoiya where the criminal la free from pnnait , nor 
we the rod of justioo appear on the mount* or the foot of the 
pursuer pass the stream ; neither within it can blood bo spilt, for the 
pastoral Kanai delights not in offerings of this kind The territory 
oontains within its procinots abundant spaco for tho town, the 
temple and the estanlishmenta of tho priests, as well as for the 
numerous resident worshippers and the constant influx of votaries 
from the most distant regions who And abundant shnltor from the 
noontide blase in £he grooves of tamai ind, poepul and snnal where 
they listen to tho mystic hymns of Joyadova. Here those whom 
ambition has cloyed, superstition unsettled, satiety disgusted, com- 
merce ruined, or crime disquieted, may be found as ascetic attend- 
ants on the mildest of the godn of India. 

The dead stock of Krishna’s sliriiio is augmented chiefly hy those 
who are happy to barter “ the wealth of Oi inns and of Ind ” for tho 
intercessionaf prayers of the high priest and his passpoi t to Haiipur, 
the heaven ot Han From the banks of tho Indus to tho mouth of 
the Ganges, from tho coasts of tho Pomnsnla to the shores of the 
Red Sea, the mfts of gratitude or of fear aro lavishly poured in. 
The safe ai nval of a galleon from Safala or ArUna produced as much 
to tho shrine as to the insurance ottice, for Kanai is tho St Nicholas 
of tho Hindu navigator, as uas Apollo to the Grouk and Ccltio 
sailors A storm yields in proportion to its violoiico, or to the nervo 
of tho owner of the vessel The appearance of a long-denied heir 
might deprive him of half his patrimon> , ami force him to lament 
his parent’s distrust in natural c«uisos , while the .icoidontal mistake 
of touching forbidden food on particular fasts requires expiation, 
not by flagellation or him liision, hut by tho penance of the purse. — 
IM’s BajoJtihiin, Vol I, p .'153 el eeq 


The shrine of Srinatli ut Nath Dwani the principal 
shrine of tho Ballabhite sect. Besides tins, which may 
be roj^arded as their heiid-q^uarter'» station, they have 
seven other shnucs within tlie torritorics of the Hindu 
Rajas of Uajpntana, and in tho adjacent British districts. 
The names and local habitations of these idols* aro 


given below : — 

1. Nanita 

2. B^thiira Nath 

3. Dwarka Nath 

4. Gokool Nath 
YorhiNath 

& Vith^ Nath 
7. Madanamohan 


N' cha Bwara. 

Kotah 

Kankoiwoli. 

Jeypiir 

Surat. 

Kotah, 

Joypur. 


All these idols aro ««aid to have heoii originally dis- 
covered by Ballava by some kind of miracle or other, 
and to have been set up for worship by him in or near 
Mathura and Gokool, from whonce they wore remoVbd 


Soo Tod’s Auewthaa, Vol. 1, p. S29. 
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to Rajpntsina, at or about the samo time as Nathji. 
They aro all m the possession of tho de^^cimdants of 
Ballabha, wlio aie veiier.itod as j^ods by their followers, 
and iwuully called Maharajas, They are calh'd also 
Gokoolastlia Gos^ains from tho fact of tluMr liaving 
been residents ol Gokool before their migration to Kaj- 
pntana. Of tho five gri^at Vishniivito proph(‘ts of 
inodern times, namely, Itdiii.innja, Madliava, Uainaiiand, 
Ballabb.i and Cliaitany.i, the fir^t two aie in possession 
of tho ncce.in. The laitli of the tliird [irevails through- 
out the gieatei part of Noi thorn India, and while Balla- 
bha has undisputed mastery over the western jimvincos 
of India, tihait.inya has very nc^arly the saiiu' position in 
Bengal. Ot tho sliiine'« appertaining to their sects, the 
Itainannjite tcunplc' at Sri Itangam and the Ballahhire 
temple at N<ith Dwaia are pc^rhaps the wealtliiest. 
ltainanii|.i .uid Mad ha \ a have the highest eastos among 
their followH'r" Itainaiiand admitted wnthin his fold 
both the high c astes and the low' c.isti's ; and w'hile 
Ballaliha. with an eye 1o the main ch.mee, eni oiled 
chiefly th(‘ mere.intile castes, tin* ('haitanik^s never 
rctuse their ministiation to any one, however low or 
degraded. 

The Balhibhik's do not. admit to their order snidi low 
castes a*o the Dhohi, Moelii, Daizi and tlu^ Xapit. Tho 
clean Sndra eastiM, snch as the Ka^ asthus, tlie Kunbi, 
the Abliir, and the Mails are admitted as disciples by 
the Ballabhitc Mahanijas. 

The Bala Gopala worship jiractised by the Ballahliites 
is apparently iniiO(*ent enough. But its inevitable 
tendency, whore conjoined with recitations from Jihaga^ 
vaJt and Jagadei^ is to develop into all tlie immoralities 
of the Rad ha worship. At any rate, serious charges of 
that nature are usually brought against tho Balbibho- 
charya Gossains, and were proved to some extent in 
the celebrated case of the Bombay Maharajas, which 
came before tho Supreme Court of Bombay on the 
26th January 1862. The following is an extract from 
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the judgment of Sir MuttluMv Sjui'^^e in the above 
case : — 

Tho MnliarajaH lia^o been hciIiiIoiis in idoiitifyin^ tluMnnoKos with 
ihofrod Krishna by inciuiH of thou own wiUin^Haiid toichiii^Hnnd by 
the Hiinilaiity of roi onioiiioH of woislnp ami oihlrcssiH wliich they 
require to bo offoivil to thoinsohoM h> thou followoi's All son<j:N 
coniieoteil with the Kiishiia, which wine hroii^^ht hofoio us, 
wore of ail ainorouH oharaitoi, aiifl it a^^jpcaml that sonars of a <or- 
ruxAin;; ami heentions temh inj, both in nlras amt c\|ii*i^siiiiim, arc 
snni; by yoiiu;' fonialos to tin* Maharaja, upon foMti\< nt visions, m 
which they aru i(leiitih(*il witli the };o<t in his most licvntioiis .ihim ct. 
In those soiij^H, as woll as stoi ii*s, both wi itteii ami ti'ailitioicil, wlii<*h 
latter ura tmiUil as of a rclif^ions (h.uactoi in tin* sort, tho siibioct 
of sexual inti*ixouiso ih most pi cnuiiiont A<(iilt« i v is iiiaili* familiar 
to tho minrls of all , it is now lioi’O disc oiii ii^od oi donoiincrvl , but, 
on thu coiitniry, iii sonio of tin stones, tlinso pvisniis wlio have 
coinniitterl that ^iv<it nioiiil and sculiI olfoiKO am ooiiiiiiciidcsl 
HUiorff of Uiti Romhatf l/rt/nrnyrw, p UJ 

The obsei\ation'< nuule in tho abo\o i ieai, bo 
admitted to bo i\oll gioiiiidod. Hut they do not prove 
that there is nn^ immoialitv in iietii.il pi.ietico. The 
corrupting influence of ii leligion, that can make it'A 
fcintile \(>tiirie*4 addiess amoious Mings to then spintiial 

S uides must be veiy great. Ihit the weapon, though 
ovised with dnibolieal cleieines**, mu'-t giuKMiilly lall 
short of the mark. For tlie sake ot maiiitainiiig lii^ 
character for ^sanctity, and to a\uid making luiiiM'lf too 
cheap, the Afabariiia has to kee]) liiiiis(4l at a (li**tance 
and to 1)0 in a dignified attitude. For every act of 
condoc^ceiision the ALiliaraias expect a n'giil.ii tee, and 
that tliey could not liave evaeted if they iiiimmI too Fn^ely 
with their worshipper**. Tb ir tai iff is as gn on below' — 

For homa^ by sif^lit, Us a 
Foi hoiiiiij^ by touch, Ks. :!() 

For the honor of wiishinj; the Mahaiuja’s foot, Kh .15. 

Foi HWinffin;; him, Us 40 

For rubbing sweet uugimts on his boily, Us 42. 

For lK.*iiig allowed to sit with him on the same com h, Ks GO 
Foi being I losetod with him 111 tho same room, from Us. 50 
to its 500 

For eating pan front tho month of the Mahai aja, Us. 17 
Fr* le privile^ of dancing with him. Its 100 to Us '2(K). 
nor diinKing the ivatei in which he has bathed, Ks. 17, 

'Whether the privileges ot sitting with the Maharaja, 
or of being closeted witli him, are ever sought by any 
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one is a matter as to which I have no definite informa- 
tion. Bnt this much is well known — that, in order to 
mainttaiu their dignity, the Maharajas nsnally keep their 
followers at more than arm’s lengtn. In fact, a carefiil 
snrvoy of the religions of the Hindus on the one hand, 
and their practices on the other, would lead any im- 
partial and unbiased enquirer to the conclusion that the 
moral nature of the Hindus, us a nation, is, generally 
S])eaking, far superior to most of their religions. The 
cleverest devices of their prophets have therefore fallen 
flat upon them. 

The Ballabhiti* method of worship is called Fushni 
Murga, or the road of nourishing food. This name is 
given to the faith on account of its forbidding ascctism, 
and insisting U])on tlio doctrine that the spiritual pro- 
gress ot the soul Is possible only by keeping the body 
and its ]>owers in a '^oimd oondition. 



CHAP XI -THE CHAITANITE SECT OF BEHOAL. 

Chaitanya, tlio founder ot the Vishimvite sect of 
Bonjral, which is now spn'iuling m eveiy direction, was 
u high caste Vaidikti Braliiiiaii ot Xadua, the (hief 
seat of Sanskrit learning m lh*iijral, and at oik' time its 
metropolis. He was horn iii the year 1181 of the 
Christian era. His father, d*i^aiinath Hisra, was ori- 
ginally a native of Sylhet, and prohablv cam(‘ to Nadiya, 
at a very early age, a^ a student. Jaganiiath w'as of 
the Bharadwaj Goti.i, and Ins t«imil} pioto<sc>d the 
Saiua Veda. Being a high (*a<(te Kuhn of his elan, 
and a very eligible biidegioom, a retsideiit Vaidika 
Brahman of Nadiya gave him in m.irnagi' hi^ daughter 
Sachi. After his niiiri Mge iJag.inn.it li ix^rnuinentlv 
settled in Nadiya, and was before* long blesM'd with 
two male children, the (ddest ot wdioiii was named 
Bishwarup, and the younger, who *4ui)sCi]U(Mitly hecame 
the famous Vishnuvitc prop! tof Biuigal, ureued the 
names of Nimai and Bisliwumhhar iruni liis parents. 
Bishwurup wont away from homo at a M*rv (‘urlv age, 
and died somewhere near Sii Baiigam on the K.i\eii. 
Jaganiiath did not long survive the monriicnney of Ins 
eldest son, and Nimai, the younger, was toi some tune 
the only source of solace to hv* bere.ivod mother. It 
is said that ho became a great Kaii'^krit «>(diolar at a 
very curly age, and his admirer^ go so fai as to a^j^ert 
that he bec<unc the rival of the lamoii') Uagimath iSiro- 
mani, the founder of the Nya philosophy of Nadiya. 
* ( 451) ) 
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That he was a very clever scholar may- certainly be 
admittoil But there are very strong grounds for ques- 
tioning tlio ansertiou that he was superior to, or oven 
the equal of, the great giants of tjansknt scholarship 
that lived in Ins time. The ambition of every snccoss- 
fiil ntiulont of Nadi} a is to bo a professor of his own 
special branch of learning in his native town, and one 
who lias the lea^t chance of attaining any distinction 
as a te.iclier .it Nadiya will never go to another part 
of the country to up a grammar 'school. But, in the 
biugi.iphies of (Hiaitanyti, it is distinctly <«tatod that he 
lett home after Ins liist marriage, an<l for a time set 
lip a school somewlicro in E.ist Jhmgal. Whether this 
adventiiic piovcd successful or not is a matter us to 
which it is not in'cessary to lia/ard any conjecture. 
SutKce it to state that he retuiiied home within about 
two year", and tliat he never thouglit of going back to 
his place of sojourn. At the time when Ohaitanya 
lett Nadiya loi Hast Bengal he was only twimty years 
old Th.it was certiiinly not the .age .at which any one, 
in tho ordin.iry course ot things, cM'r has been, or ever 
can be, a great Pandit. WHlmi he eaine hack to Nadiya, 
his age was only twenty-two, and, as fioin that time 
he gave up liis studios, the stoi} that he became the 
rival of Itaghiinatli and Righuniind.ui cannot be ac- 
cepted as having any cloineiit of piobability in it. 
As the ino4> mhdligent sindents ot Nadiya are not able 
to finish their scholastic career before the ago of thirty, 
it seems th.it (yliaitniiya never .attempted to study law 
or philosophy, and tL<it his learning w.as confinod to 
Saiiskiit gi animal only. In tact, in his biograpliios, it is 
distinctly stated, m some ])la(a>s, that his fame as a Sans- 
krit scholar tested only upon his knowledge of grammar. 

During his alisence in East Bengal, his first wife 
Lakhiui Priya died of snake-bite, and lie took a second 
wife named Vishnu Priya. Up to tliis time ho had 
evidontly no intention of leaving homo as a mendicant. 
In his twenty-third year, ho wont to Gaya in order 
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to dihcliargo the duties which, as a pious Hindu son, 
he owed to the soul of his docoased fatliei This pil- 
grimage shows again that, at the time of its perforin- 
anco, the son of Jagannath anfl Sachi had no idea of 
his being the great god Vislinu hiinsolf, for it lie know 
himself to be so, ho could have' no business to go to 
Gaya for offering pindas at tho footprints of Gadadliar. 
At Gaya the pilgrim be(*aine tlio disciple of a ^Sankarite 
mendicant, and from that time a gn^it ch.ingi' came 
ovei him. 

Aftei his return to Xa*liya, he ven iumfIv gave 
up study and teaching, and organised tho kiml of 
religious evoreise and singing called Kaiikiitan winch 
was the main seciet of tho lapid ^])road of Ins faith. 
The Sakti worshippers then piedoimiiated in Nadiya, 
as they do still to some extent Foi le«ii of them, anil 
of the M«ihomcdan Goxernor of tho town, Cluitaii^a’s 
Sankirtans were at first ]ieriorme<l //? nnnera^ in the 
house of one of his collaboi.ih'iiis named f^ii Vashu. 
At a latoi ])eriod (Jhaitaina ordered e^erv one of his 
follow eis to (ehdjiate the Saiikiit.in in In** own liou’-e. 
The Sakti w’oishippiMs conld not tolerah* such upiuar, 
and upon thoir (*oinplaiiiiiig to tin* K.i/i. not only 
eaused tho niiisieal iiineiits in one of the hous<>*^ to 
be brokim, but stijctly piolubited the lepetition of tho 
nuisaiiee. (Miaitain.i deteriiiiiUMl to set at defiaiu e the 
order of the (ioxeiiior, lie oigani^tMl thie«» stioiig 
8aukirtuii parties, and, at t' o head of one of tluMn, 
maiched to the vci\ door of the Ka/i's house. The 
gate had been <hut up. Ihit, in response to (MiaitaiiNa’s 
message, the Ka/i came out, and, hefoie long, they 
bceame stnnnch friends. Chaitanya took the Kazi to 
task for his iiii-Mahomedan conduct iii not jnoperly 
receiving a guest at his door. The Ka/i, tlius put to 
shame, was obliged to apologise. The lesiilt was a sweet 
reconciliation between the parties which tlicir co-reli- 
gionists might now-a-ilays study and imitate with 
advantage to all. After securing the friendship of the 
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Mahoinedan Governor of tho town, Ohaitanva earned 
on his Siinkirtans with icdcubled vigour. His mania 
for Krishna worship was now fast developing. He not 
only hold Sankirtans, but organised an amateur theatri- 
cal party in which ho himsolf played the part of 
llnkmini, tho chief of tho married wives of Krishna. 
These proceedings made tlio condition of his young and 
impressionable mind akin to madness. As he was one 
day littering, in a theatru;al mood, the words, “ 0 the 
milkmaids I 0 the milkmaids a Sanskrit student of the 
town took him to task for his eccentricity. At this his 
irritation was such that ho actually pursued his critic 
with a stick. Thereupon the Sakti worshipping Pandits 
of Nadiya and their pupils got that pretext for persecut- 
ing him, whiohthey wanted. When the young prophet 
thus made his native town too hot for him, he deter- 
mined to leave it for good, and to enter one of the mo- 
nastic orders founded by Sankara Acharya, At this time 
he was visih^d by a Sankaritc monk, named Keshav 
Bharati, who, after t.aking him to Katwa, caused him to 
be duly initiated as a member of the holy order to which 
he belonged. 

The account of Ohaihinya’s early life given above 
includes all the matonal facts, excepting only the mira- 
culous portions. The ciicuinstaiices that are I'eforred 
to in his biographies, as tho causes of his becoming a 
mendicant, are intelligihlo enough. Whether there 
were other causes qr not to lead him iii the same direction, 
is a matter as to which history does not furnish the 
necessary materials for .i <ati*sfactory answer. Admit- 
ting that his personal character was blameless, and that 
the only motive which actuated him was the supersession 
of the beastly cult of the Tantnes by Krishna worship, 
it is still difficult to regard him in the light of a great 
reformer. What he sought to abolish was bad indeed. 
But*it cannot bo said that what he gave in lieu of it 
was unexceptionable. Wo may well be grateful to him 
for enforcing teetotalism and vegetarianism among his 
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followers. But to persons unbiased by sectarian feel- 
ings, there can be little to choose between a Tantric’s 
orgies, and a Yaishnaya’s imitations of Krishna's flirta^ 
tions. The utmost that can bo said in favour of Chai- 
tanya is that he looked upon the illicit amours of Krishna 
in a spiritual sense, and that he never meant that they 
should be imitated by his followers for the gratification 
of their sensuality. But his \>hole life shows that 
though he was apparently mad at times, yet there was 
in him a statesmanlike genius which is very rare in 
this world. To suppose that lie never could anticipate 
the results which are now found to arise out of the 
cult that he inculcated, is the height of absurdity. 
The veriest tyro ought to bo ablo to foresee what the 
fruits of a tree must be that owes its existence to seeds 
supplied by the Bliagvat and the Brahma Vaicarta, 
Admitting that Chaitanya’s own character was a pure 
one, and that he could have no motives to reap any 
benefit for himself, it does not neces'iarily follow that 
he was not actuak^d by a recklc*4s ambition to spite, at 
any cost, his rivals and persecutors among his fellow- 
castemen of Nadiya. For attracting followers, it was 
certainly quite as necessary then as now to hold out 
some inducements. And is there anything in the life 
of Chaitanya to show that his standam of moiahty was 
much higher than that of the secular rulers, statesmen 
and generals who aio known to have sacrificed their 
principles for the sake of the' r party If some of the 
greatest of generals have been capable of giving direct 
encouragement to immorality, in order to k('ep Tommy 
Atkins in good humour, a similar trick practised by 
a sect founder need not cause any surprise at all. The 
safest and most reasonable view seems to be that the 

H hets and incarnations that we have had were 
er better nor worse men than political adventurers. 
When forced by necessity, both are capable of doijg a 
great many things that cannot bo justified on any 
principle of morality. 
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Chaitanya admitted not only the lowest castes, but 
even Mahomcdans, amon^ his followers. Tliroe of his 
principal disciples, namely, Rnp, Sanatan and Hari* 
das, were Islamites, llup and i^anatan were originally 
Brahmans, but were apparently compelled to espouse 
MahomeJauiMn against their will, Tlioy held very high 
offices in the service of Hossuiii Khali, the then King 
of Bengal. They quitted the sor\ice of their king, and 
became followers of Chaitanya, with the view apparently 
of being re-.idmittecl into Hindu society. Haridas 
was a ])oor Mahoiucdan who had suffered much by his 
heresy, and whom (Miaihuna had to keim near him at 
all times for tlie purpose of proh'cting him from the 
persecutions of hi-^ co-religionists. To avoid ofleiiding 
the prejudice'^ of his other followers, ho kejit Haridas 
at a slight distance. But tliere are a arious incidents 
in the life of (>liaitan>a \\liicli ])ro\e concluhively 
that he dotii ly lo\ (‘il tlie Yavana, At the present 
time, the (Ihaitaiiiie teachoL*s aio iievei found to 
minist(‘r to any Mahoniedan But they do not deny 
the benefit of then servici'N to any of tli(» low castes 
that can pav them iulcqii.itclv. Even (Uhimars, Doiiis, 
Biiiris and l5agdis an* soniotiinos admitted within their 
fold. SulIl action on tluMi p.iit. m.iy hy sonic bo 
regarded as evidence of a liheial spirit. But the same 
view cannot (scrtainly he t.ik(5ii of their enrolling the 
nnfortunatt's of the towii^ .iinoiig then spiiitual con- 
stituents ^ 

Among tli<‘ CJhaitamtes, a*) among .ilmost all the other 
sects, then^ lUe both mendicants and legiilai housc- 
holdcr'^ The leading nuMi among the Cliaitanito 
householders are the doscend.ints of the immediato 
diseiples and apostles of the jirophet. They are 
looked down upon hy the aristoeiatic Hindus as 
persons who live by trading on the rejeohsl (dements 
of pure Brahmanism. But some of them have almost 
princely incomes from the coiiti ibutiuiis of their disciples 
and the emoluments of the 8111100-9 of which they are 
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tho owners. The majority of the Gossains of Nadiya 
are descendants of the father of Yishnupria, the second 
wife of Chaitanya. Those so-called Gossains are not 
recognised as such in any autlioritsitive work of the 
sect, and in fact they are Sakta Brahmans partially 
converted to tho Chaitanite faith on account of its Incra- 
tivenoss, but yet conducting themselves now and then as 
Sakti worshippers, except when taking thoir parts in 
the service of tho groat Ohaitanite shrine, of which they 
are the hereditary proprietors. Among the followers of 
Obaihinya, the highest positions were hold by Adwaita 
and Nityuiianda. They were called the two Prabhus or 
Lords, while Chaitanya himself was called tho Maha 
Prabhu or the Great Lord. Adwaita was a Bareiidra 
Brahman of Santipore, where a large number of his 
descendants are still living. Nityananda was a Brah- 
man of Rarhiya clan, lie was a native of tlio district 
of Birbhoom, and was, it seems, a Nimat Vaislinava 
of the school of Jayadov, who had his head-quarters 
in the vilhigcs of Kenduvilla, in tho some district. It 
was perhaps Nityanand’s influence that made Chaitanya 
a mdha^worshipping Vishnuvito. Nitj'anand’s de- 
scendants are to be found chiefly in Calcutta and in a 
village called Khardaha, near Barrackporc. Next to 
that ot the two Prabhus mentioned above, there was a 

f rado which consisted of six members called Gossains. 

hese were not all Brahmans. But their descendants 
arc highly revered. 

Among tho so-called mendicants (Yainigis) of the 
Chaitanite sect, there are both males and females. The 
moles are called Babaji, and tho females Mataji. The 
number of real ascetics among them is very small, if not 
actually ni7. The majority of the Babajis and tho Matajis 
openly live as husbands and wives, the only difference 
being that the former dress like ascetics, and tne latter like 
widows. Some of the Babajis pretend to be Brikat, or 
men disgusted with the world. But these are generally 
iho men who ore most notorious for urofligaoy. They 
HO 30 
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live in monasteries, and affect snob hatred of the female 
class that they cook their food ^ith their own hands^ 
and do not allow any member of the softer sex 
to enter their kitchens. But the vow of celibacy is 
against nature, and it need hardly be observed that 
very few arc able to maintain it. 

The Chaitanitos are teetotalers and very inoffensive 
people. The poorer among the mendicants live by 
bogging a handful of rice from door to door. There 
are a few among the ascetics who have rich disciples, 
and have incomes on which they can manage to live 
decently. These men spend a large part of what they 
earn in building suid improving monasteries, and in 
feeding pilgrims. 8omctime& they happen to have 
very rich men among their guests, and these not nn- 
often make very liberal contributions to their monas- 
teries. In Nadiya, the birthplace of Chaitanya, there 
are several very flourishing monasteries where the Vish- 
Duvite pilgrims and sojourners are treated as honoured 
guests, and provided with both food and shelter. The 
Superiors of those establishments liavo a very high 
position in their sect, though the alien rulers of the 
country have been led somehow to treat them as lodging 
house-keepers, and to subject them to a tax as such. 
The humiliation is felt by them very keenly, and it is 
much to be regretted that these leading Divines of one 
of the most important sects in India should be so treated 
for a paltry revenue of about £40 per annum. 

The majority of the Chaitanito Babajis are of the 
clean Sudra castes, the Kayasthas among them having 
generally the highest position, however much they may 
profess equality. The male element of the monastio 
orders consist to some extent of childless persons and 
persons who have suffered such bereavements os to make 
their life a burden to them. These are generally the 
most respectable members in their community. There 
are among them many bad characters too. If proper 
enquiries be made, it may appear that they have in their 
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society many ex-convictsy criminals 'who have eluded 
the pursuit of the police, and persons who have been 
ozcommunicated by their castemon for unholy love- 
making. The ranks of the Cluiitanites, as of many other 
sects, are swelled also by bachelois ami widowers unable 
to got a bride for marriage in orthodox foim. 

The Chaitanite nuns aie recruited chiefly from the 
superannuated unfortunates of the towns. The order 
is joined also by some of tlio unchaste wido^\s of the 
lower classes. 

The dress of the Chaitanite monies consists of the usual 
lenguti and giidlc, with a hahiv has or outer garment, 
which is a piece of cotton cloth without bolder and 
about two yards in length. The hahir has is sometimes 
dyed yellow by means of turmeric, lint generally the 

f arments of the Chaitanite monks arc of white colour. 

licir dress, however, does not give to them the lespect- 
able appearance that is imparted by the red garments 
of the Sankanto Daiidis and Purniiia Hiiiisas. The 
Chaitanitcs have great regard for the basil plant, and 
not only are tlunr necklaces and ro*%ai ics inaile of basil 
beads, but they eat basil leaves with every article of 
food and drink. 

The Chaitaiiites paint their foiehcads, in diflerent 
manners, according to the directions of their tcacdicrs. 
There are always the usual ])erpondicular linos of the 
Yisbnuvito. But at the bottom there is something like 
a bamboo leaf or basil leaf. T’ e usual painting mate- 
rial is the faint yellow of Gopi Chandan. The Chaita^ 
nites paint not only thoir foiehcads, hut ^loveral other 
parts of their body. Tbcy do not brand themsolves 
like the Uamanujites or the Madhavites But by 
means of engraved metallic stamps immersed in a 
solution of Gopi Chandan, they imprint daily on 
their arms and breasts the names of their deities. 
By such odd demonstrations of iheir duvontness, 
and especially by painting the name “ Gora ” on their 
arms a&d body, they moke themsolves the butt of a 
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great deal of ridicule. The word Gora is a corrupted 
fonn of the _ Sanskrit word “goura,” which means 
yellow, and is not only one of the many names of 
Chaitanya, but is applied also to the English soldiers 
of the British Indian Army, as contia-distinguished 
from the Kala or the black sepoy soldiers. From this 
double sense of the woid Gora, the point of the joke 
that is usually cracked, at the cost of a painted 
Chaitanitc, may bo easily understood. As the Jliwh- 
land regiments are called Namfta Gora in India" a 
Brahman wag would ask the Babaji to ]iaiiit that ex- 
pression on his body, instead of having on it the word 
Gora alone umpialificd by the adjective Nangta or 
naked. 

Of all the gieat teachers of the world no one has 
done more to popularize religion than Chaitanya. As, 
on the one hand, a Chaihunto teacher need nut either 
be a scholar or an eloquent speaker, so, on the other, 
anybody may at any tune, and at any jihice, practise 
the cult. The opeiation is simplicity itself. The 
devout Chaitanitc need not have a priest by his siilo for 
performing his worship. Ho has only to paint his body 
and to count liis beads. The business does not require 
any elaborate iireparation, or knowledge ot Sanskrit 
liturgy. The painting materials and the ro«ary of the 
Chaitanitc are all his stock-in-trade, and these are so 
cheap and so handy that the poorest can afford to have 
them by his side at all times. The most potent engine 
invented by Chaitanya for spreading his religion is 
the musical procession called Sankirtan. The Hin du 
temples are places for silently offering flowers, money 
and other acceptable nresents to the presiding deities. 
In no Hindu town is there any such place as a Christian 
church, or a Mahomedan mosque, where a priest might 
deliver a sennon. Then, again, to attract an audience 
by an impressive speech requires a kind of power which 
is very rare. But a Sankirtan party for patrolling 
the streets may be organised without any difficulty, and 
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is generally far more effective than a sermon, however 
eloquent. 

Ohaitanya’s object, like that of Buddha, was to attract 
an army of followers anyhow. But the prophet of 
Nadiya adopted a method which w<ts fai better calculated 
to serve his purpose than that of any other religious 
leader, ancient or modern, liuddha neglected the laity, 
and preached a religion which was v(My far from being 
intelligible to ordinary men. Cliditaiiya taught that 
Bhakh, or fervent devotion, was the only road towards 
God, and that Bhakti was of the following kinds : — 


1 . 

2 

3! 

4 . 


Tho devotion of a servant to liis master. 


Do 

fnend to a fnond, 

Do. 

parent to a rbilil. 

Do. 

lady to hei lover. 


Chaitanya recommended Radha worship, and taught 
that the best form of devotion was that winch Radha, as 
tho beloved mistress of Krishna, felt tor him, (Jhaitaiiya’s 
cult IS therefore called the Bhakti inarga, or the road of 
fervent devotion, as contia-distinguiblicd from th * Jiian 
marga of the learned Sanskritists, the Yoga marga of the 
pool illiterate Yogis, tho Kai Ilia marga of the priestly 
Brahmans, and the Bnshni* marga of the Balluvites. 
To poisons incapable of cherishing such feelings, Chai- 
tanya recommended the repeated utterunco of the names 
of Krishna and Radha Such practice gives an occujki- 
tion to votaries not inclined to think or work hard, 
and enables them to obtain a high chura(*ter for piety 
at a very little cost. 

Tlie most important feature in Chaitanya’s cult is the 
rejection of csotorio methods. Tho great Vishniivito 
prophet of Bengal docs not a^^k his followers to conceal 
anything, or to pretend to be what they arc not In 
these respects the (yhaitanite cultdifieis very materially 
from tho Tlntnc faith. 


Before the time of Chaitanya, Mathura was the chief 
centre of Krishii.i worship, and Bnndavan, the scene 
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of Knshna’s flirtations with the milk-uiaids, was 
actually a forest. Chaitanya, with his followers Rup 
and Sanatau, not only reclaimed that place, but after 
identifying the sacred spots in it which are specially 
named in the Furans, caused those big shrines to be 
built which formed the nucleus for the town that the 
place has now developed into. 

In the birth])Lico of Cbaitanya, a temple for worship- 
ping his image' w as set up, it is said, in his lifetime, by hia 
second wife, Vishnu Friya Devi. The temple itsolt was 
washed away, at the ('ml of the last century, by the ad- 
joining river Bhagirathi. But the image had perhaps 
become valuable property, and was preserved by the de- 
scendants of Vishnu Priva’s father, although they wore 
then staunch (^aktas. Diu*ing the palmy days of the 
Sakta Ua)as of Nadiya, the idol had, however, to bo kept 
concealed. But when the cclebi ab'd Ganga Govind Sing 
became, by the favour of Hastings, the most powerful 
man in the country, lu; successfully prevented the Xadiya 
Rajas from pei’sociiting the (Jhaitanites, A splenclid 
shrino was built for the old imago which had been, for 
a long time, kept concealed by the Gossains. Other 
shrines sprang up rapidly, and the Chaitanites are now 
about to be numerically the predominating element in 
the population of Nadiya. Ganga Govind himself built 
some splendid temples in ilie suburban village of Ram 
Cbandrapore to the north-west of the present town. 
But these temples were washed away by tlio Bhagirathi 
in the time of Lala Babu, tlic grandson of Ganga 
Govinda. Lala Balm made himself fcimous by becoming 
a Chaitanite mendioaiit. But instead of attempting to 
build new temples m or near Nadiya, ho adopted the 
more ambitious programme of making Brindavim his 
head-quarters. Ho built a magnificent temple there, 
and, by afiPecting a zeal for restoring to the locality ita 
primeval condition, he managed to acquire, free of 
charge, almost all ihe villages which formed the scene 
of Krishna’s sports. Nadiya has since then been 
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neglected by the descendants of Ganga Govind. But, 
even without their (uitronage, the Chaitanite cult is now. 
under the asgis of British rule, flourishing in its birth- 
place. The snj'ing that a prophet is n(‘v<>r honoured 
in his own country enshrines an eternal truth, although 
it sounds somewhat paradoxical. But it is only a parti- 
cular case of the obvious truth embodied m the tuhigo 
which says that no man can bo a hcio to his valet de 
chamhre. Nearly four hundred years have {lassed since 
Ohaitanya left Nadiya for good. His highest .ambition 
at that time was, according to his biographers, to make 
himself entitled to be treated with ros])cct by the 
Brahmans of his native town. The Nadiya people, 
from generation to generation, continued to hate him. 
But just now there is a turn m the tide The large 
incomes cleared by the owners of the Oluutanite shrines, 
have opened the eyes of the Sakta Br.ihmans of the 
town to the advantages of the new cult, .uid already 
a good many of them are to be found with necklaces 
of basil wood on their necks to denote that they are 
Ohaitanites in faith. Some of these new converts have 
already opened Chaitanite shrines, and if these become 
successful, us they now promise to be, there are likely to 
be more converts and more Chaitanite shrines. If the 
great prophet could now visit his birthplace, he might 
not yet receive that homage from his fellow-castemen 
which was the highest object of his ambition at the 
beginning of his ministry. But what he would find 
would far exceed his most sanguine expectations. The 
sect that ho organised has developed into a gigantic 
body which threatens to throw into shade the representa- 
tives of his old enemies, if not to make them ail humble 
followers. 



CHAP XII.— THE SWAMI NARAYAN SECT 
OP GUJRAT. 

Tnifi Swami Narayan sect, which is fsist gaming 
ground in Gujrat, was founded a Biahiiian of llohil- 
khaud^ who was apparently a Sankarite siscetic in bis 
youth. His monastic nanio was Saliajanand, but he is 
now known by the name of Swami Xaniyaii, which he 
took up when he set himself up as aVishnuYite teacher. 
He lett his homo in the ^car 1800, and, in the course 
of his peregrinations repaired to Gujrat, with the object 
apparently of visiting the places ot pilgrimage in the 
province. While there, he was led tit) pbice himself 
under a Guru, named Kamauaiid Swami, with whom 
he resided fur some time in Juiiagurh, and afterwards 
at Ahinodubad. At the latter place, 8abajanand, by 
his learning and fasomatiiig manners, drew round him- 
self such a large army of disciples as to excite the 
jealousy of the local Brahmans and iniignates. To 
avoid being persecuted by them, he removed to the vil- 
lage of Jehilpur, twelve miles to the south of Ahmedor- 
bad. Even hero ho was not allowed to remain in peace. 
On the pretence that there niiglit bo a collision between 
his followers and the other Hindus of the locality, he 
was arrested by the oflicials of the Gaikwar and thrown 
into prison. This unjust and cruel treatment roused 
popular sympathy in his favour, and served only to 
increase his influence. V<Tses wore published extolling 
his merits, and pronouncing curses against his persecu- 
tors. The result was that they were before long obhged 
( 172 ) 
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to release him. Thereupon ho retired with his followers 
to Wartal, then a small village, now a town, in the Kaira 
District of the Bombay rresidoncy. Ho had now 
arrived at the stage in his prophetic career, when it was 
necessary for him to build some temples and convents 
for giving a local liabitsition and footing to Ins cult. 
His popularity and fame wore then at their height, and 
there could not bo any difficulty in raising the neces- 
sary funds 

The religion of Swam! Narayan is a mixture of 
Laksmi worship and Kadha worship, as would appear 
from the fact that of his two principal temples at 
Wartal, one is dedicated to Naniyan and Laksiiii, and 
the otlicr to liadhu and Krishna. The worship of 
Krishna, in his character of llanchor or fight-quitter, 
being very common in Gmrat, an imago of the deity, re- 
presenting the part that he played in (juitting Mathura 
is associated with those of Laksini and Narayan in 
the principal shrine An image of Swami Narayan 
himself is similarly associated with those of Krishna 
and Radha in the second temple. The town of Ahinod- 
abad has also similar shrines of the Swami sect. In 
the yallablnto sect, the Kwami had very powerful 
enemies to deal with. Their power was so firmly 
established that it was no easy work to oust them, 
or oven to attain a {losition of rivalry by their side 
The Swami, thcrofoio, proceeded very cautlon^«Iy, and 
the same spirit still eharacte' .sos not only his repie- 
sentatives at Wartal and Ahmedabad, but aNo his 
monks. The result is that though the Vcilhibliachans 
have not yet lost much of the ground appropriated by 
them, and are yet m full possession of the middle classes, 
including the Baiiiyas, the Kiinbis, tlie Ahirs and the 
Kayasths, yet the superior morality of the Swami Nara- 
yon has seriously undermined the power of the Maha- 
rajas, and there are signs that tlieir influence is waiiyig. 
The Swami Narayan sect is, on the contniry, in the 
full vigour of youthful growth. The middle classes 
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beinjT in tlie possession of the Yallabfaitos, the Swami, 
from the necessity of his position, was obliged to 
admit to his faith the low castes suoh as the Dhobi, 
the Mochi, the Dar/i and the Napit, who were rejected 
by the Vallabhitos. But the Bwuini did not, on that 
account, fall very low in the estimation of his country- 
men. He mainhiiued his dignity by keeping the un- 
olean castes at arm’s length, and "by ordaining that 
nowhere, exco])t in Jagannatli, shall cooked food or 
water be accepted from them, though it be the remains 
of an oftenng to Krishna. Thus, while the Bwami 
secured for lus sect tlu^ adhesion of the low castes, 
he succeeded in maintaining for it a character for re- 
spectability that rendered it possible to attract followers 
from even the highest castes. The total strength of the 
sect IS at present about 200,000 souls. But the rule 
being that cvciy jierson admitted to it should try to 
bring m at least six others, its number is fast increasing. 
As in almost every other Hindu sect, there are among 
the followei s of Swami two classes of men, namely, men- 
dicants and householders. The number of mendioants 
exceeds 1,000. They are bound by their vows to live a 
life of celibacy. They serve as missionaries, and, in their 
proselytizing work, usually itinerate in pairs to cheer, 
support and watch cacli other. While at head-quarters 
they hvo in the convents attached to their shrines. They 
have a regular niannal of instructions and moral pre- 
cepts which they distribute among the jieoplo in the 
manner of the Christian mis>«ionaTies. 

The Swami Narayams are re(]uired to wear two rosaries 
made of basil stems, one for Krishna and the other for 
Radha. The forehead mark of tlio sect is like the letter 
U with a circular spot in the centre representing Teeka. 
The females have to paint a oircnlar mark with red 
powder of saffron. The mendioants of the sect wear 
the salmon-colonred dress of ascetics. 

bishop Heber, in the course of one of his tours in 
Western India, had an interview with Swami Narayan, 
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and the following is an extract from the interesting 
account that ho has left of it : — 

About eleven o’clock, I had the expected visit from Svami-Nara- 
yano. The holy man woe a middle-sueM, thin, plain lookiujr peraoiir 
about my own age, with a mild and difhdoiit expression of counte- 
nance, but nothing about him indicative of any extraordinary talenti 
He ciune in somev^iit different stylo from all I h»l expected, having 
with him nearly two hundred honcmen, When 1 considered that 
1 had myself an escort of more than fifty horse I could not help 
amiliDg, though my sensations wero in some degree painful and humi- 
liating at tho idea of two religious teachers meeting at the head of 
little armies, and fllling the city which was tho scene of this inter- 
view with the rattling of quivers, the clash of shields, and the tramp 
of the war-horse. Had our troops been opposed to each othoi , mine, 
though less numerous, would have been doubtless far mora olFoctive, 
from the siipeiionty of arms and discipline. But in moral giandeur 
what a difference there was between his troops and mine * Mine 
nei&er know me nor cared for mo, though tliey oacortc<l me faith- 
ful^. The guards of Svami-Narayana were liis own disciples and 
enthusiastic admirers, men who had voluntarily re|)aircd to near hu 
lessons, who now took a pnde in doing him honom, and who would 
idiocrfully fight to tho lost drop of blood rather than sntfer a frinro 
of his garment to be handled roughly. In my own parish of liod- 
not there were once, peihaps, a few honest countiynicn who felt 
something like this for me, but how long a time must elapse before a 
Christian Minister in India can hope to be thus loved and honoured ! 
-Chap. XXV. 



CHAP XITI-MIRA BAI 


The name of Mira Bai is highly revered among the 
Vishnuvites of Wo'^tern India^ and especially among 
the Yallabhites. She eannot be said to have been the 
founder of any sect. But the author of the Bhakfa 
Mala^ or biographical sketches of the Vishnuvite saints, 
gives a very ])romiuent place to her in his book, 
and connects with her name a large number of legends 
of a more or less miraculous character. The following 
account of her life is taken from Wilson’s Uinthi Sects : — 

Mira was the danghtci of a potty Baja, tlic aovorcign of a place 
called Merta; ehe was marrieil to the Ranaof Udayapiir, but soon 
after being taken home by him, qnaiTelled with her mother-in-law, 
a worshipper of Devi, I'especting oomplianoe with the family adon^ 
tion of that goddess, ami nvos, in conscqucnco of her persevering 
refusal to desei*t the worship of Knuhiia, exiiolled the Jtana’a bed 
and palace sho appears to ha\c boon treated, however, with conu- 
ieration, and to nave boon aUoac<l an indopciidcnt establishment, 
owing, probably, rather to the respect paid to her abilities, than a 
notion of her pciiioniil sanctity, although tho latter was att^ted, if 
we may boliovo our guides, by licr di inking unhesitatingly a draught 
of poison presented to hoi by hor husband, and without its having 
the power to do hei harm. In her uncontrolled station, sho adopted 
tho worship of Kanachhor, a form of the youthful Krishna, she 
became tho patroness of the vagmnt Vaishnavas, and visited, in 
pilgrimage, Isnndahan and Dwarako. Whilst at tlie latter, somo per- 
secution of the Vaishnavas, at Udayapiir, appears to have been lusti 
tuted, and Brahmans were sent to bring Her home from Dwaraka ; 
previously to departing, she visited tho temple of hci tutelary deity, 
to take leave of him, when, on the completion of lici odoiutions, 
the image oponcfl, and Mira leaping into the hssiirc, it closed, and 
die anally disappeared. In momoiy of this miracle it is said, that 
image of Mint Bai is worshipped at Udarapur, in conjunction 
with that of Kanachhor The Pailas tliat induced this marvel, and 
whick are current os the compositions of Mira Boi are the two 
following • — 

Pada 1.— Oh. Sovereign Banachhor, give mo to make Dwaraka my 
abode with thy shell, discus, mace, and lotus, dispel the fear of 
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Yanuk eternal rest is visiting thy saorod shrines ; supreme delight is 
the clash of thy shell and cymrols I have abandoned my love, my 
possessions, my principality, my husband, Mira, thy servant, comes 
to thee for refuge oh, take her wholly to thee. 

FOrla 2 — If thou knowest me free from stain, so accept me save 
thee, there is none other that i»ili show ino compassion do tliou, 
then, have mercy on me let not weariness, hunger, anxiety, and 
restlessness, consume this frame with momentary decay. Lord 
of Mira, (virdhara her beloved, accept her, and never lot her be 
separated from thee. 

Thoro may be a ^abst^atnm of truth in tlio account 
of Mira^s lito summarised in the above. But as the 
greater pait of it is well culcnlatod to make the initutcs 
of royal xenanas unduly favourable towards the Vi^hnu- 
vito religion and the Vishnu vitc mendicants, the mira- 
culous features of the story cannot but bo attributod to 
the inventive genius of some clever Krishna-worsliipping 
monks It involves a phase of clerical politics wliicli is 
well worth studying. To the sharp man nothing is 
impossible His ambition knows no bounds, and of him 
it may be truly said that 

Stone walls do not a prison make, 

Nor iron bars a cage. 

The Hanas of Udaipore should have given an cm- 

S hatic denial to the whole story. But the bait of re- 
ected glory was made too alluring, and they could not 
avoid falling into the trap. 



CHAP. XT V. -THE MAHAPURUSHTA SECT 
OP ASSAM. 

The Mahaparashiti is the most; important of the 
Vishnuvite sects in Upper Assam. It was founded by 
a Rayastha bearing the name of Sankar Dev. It is 
huid that bis fatlier was a native of Upper India, and 
that he himself was born at a place called Alipukbori 
in As'tam in tlie year 1448 A. 11. He received a sound 
education in Sanskrit in Ins boyhood, and, in the 
course of his peregrinations as a pilgrim, is said to 
have visited Nadiya, and to have been initiated in the 
Yaislinava faith there by Oluitanya. Sankara wrote 
some original works on the Vaishuava faith, besides 
tninslating into A'>satno ''0 the Bhagavat and some other 
important Vishniivito I’uians. In Assam there are 
several monasteries appertaining to the sect. These are 
called Sutra, and are usually presided over by a Supe- 
rior of the Kalita caste. The most important parts of a 
Satra are the Nam Ghar and the Bhaona Ghar. The 
Nam Ghar is the chapel where the followers of, 'the 
faith meet together for recitations and songs involving 
frequent mentions of the several names of Vishnu. 
Sankara was opposed to idolatry. But in the Nam 
Ghar there is always a copy of the Bhagavat enthroned 
on a dais. Every Satra has also, among its objects 
of worship, a block of stone with the footprint of 
Saqjiara engraved thereon. The followers of the faith 
reverentially offer their adoration to those footprints. 
The Bluiona Ghar corresponds to the Nat Mondir or 
( '178 ) 
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dancing-hall of the Hindu shrines in Bengal. Saiikar 
wrote some dramatic works of a religions nature, and 
the Bhaona Ghar serves the purpose of theatres for 
exhibiting these. 

The most important of the Satras arc at Bardowo, in 
the District of Nowgong, and at Barpetii in the District 
of Gowhati. The mendicants of the Mahapurusliia sect 
are called Kovalia. For the accommodation of these 
there are largo convents attached to most of the 
Satras. Female devotees are allowed to li\o in the 
Satras, hut are not allowed to mix with the other sox 
at the time of worship. The tombs of ISankar Deva and 
his principal disciple, Madhav Deva, are to be found in 
the Barpeta Satra. 



PART V. 

THE SEMI-VISHNUVITE AND GlIKU- 
WORSHIPPING SECTS. 


CHAP. I— THE DISREPUTABLE CHAITANITE 
SECTS OF BENGAL 

Fbom wbnt hafl been already said about the Chaita* 
nite sect, it ivould appear that its ro<^pectal)lo members 
are of the following cla«<seH ; — 

U The Gossainti, who are the dcsocnclantR of tho dauaples of 
Chaitanya. 

2. Tho VrikatH. who arc cchhatcs. 

3. The lay followcn of tho faith. 

The position of tho lay followers depends upon their 
secular condition and caste status, and the faot of their 

I irofessing tho Chaitanite faith does not elevate or 
ower them in public estimation. Tho Gossains, who are 
Brahmans, are generally looked down upon by the non- 
Ohaitanites on account of their being in the habit of 
administering the sacrament of tho maiidra to the low 
castes, and accepting their hospitality. Tho aristocratic 
Brahmans generally avoid eating any cooked food in 
the house of a Chaitanite Brahman. But alliances by 
marriage between the two classes take place very fre- 
quently, and the Gossains have, generally speaking, a 
respectable position in Hindu society. Tney dress and 
live like householders. 

( «0 ) 
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The majority of the Yrikats are men of the clean 
Bndra castes. They are bound to a life of celibacy, 
and, theoretically at least, they hate female society to 
such an extent that they cannot allow a woman to cook 
their food. They are mostly conobites, living in monas-i 
tones which are supported by their discijucss, and by 
the lay members of their sect. Very few of them have 
to beg for tood from door to door. Borne of them have 
a little education, and pass some portion of thoir time 
in studying the religions literature of tlioir scot, and 
in giving recitations which are attended by thoir co- 
religionists ill the neighbourhood. The majority of 
them are quite illiterate, and frittei away their time in 
aweary round of ablutions, body painting and counting 
of beads. They have a peculiar but not very gracefid 
uniform. Their position in thoir sect is very high, but 
in Hindu society generally they are looked down upon, 
more or less, as charlatans. 

Besides the Vnkats, who never marry, and do not 
admit having any connection with an^ iemale, thorc arc 
some classes of Cliaitanites who dri'ss and make their 
toilet like monks, but have some females regularly and 
openly associated with them. All thoM' liavc, generally 
roeaking, a very low position in society. They are 
divided into the following classes : — 

1. Sanjogi 3 Sahajia 

2. Sposhta Dayaka. 4. Naiu. ^ 

5. Bai . 

Sanjogis. — The Sanjogis, as their name implies, 
are married men. They live, work and dress like 
householders. They are mostly descended from the 
unfortunates of the towns. 

Spashta Dayakas, — ^The Spashta Dayakas are a semi- 
monastic onler. They assume the g«irh of mendicants. 
But their monks and nuns live together in the same 
monastery, and it is hardly necessaiy to say what their 
mntnal relationship is understood to ho. It is only the 
low castes that got themselves admitted to the order. 
B, HG 31 
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The so*called monks of this sect maj be recognised *at 
once by the single string of basil beira necklace which 
they wear. The nuns of the sect shave their heads 
clean, with only a tuft in the centre. The forehead 
mark of the Spashta Dayaka is slightly smaller than 
tiiat of the other Chaifanites. The Spashta Dayaka 
monks and nuns openly join together in dancing and 
singing. 

The Sahajias , — The Sahajias represent the most 
developed form of Badha worship. They inculcate that 
every man is Krishna, and that every woman is Radha. 
They also profess that no man or woman need be 
attached to a single Gum. The result of these doctrines 
is the uttor absence of any bar to promiscuous inter- 
course, and the full play of the inclinations and impulses 
of the parties. 

Nora Neri . — The Kara Neris are very low class 
Chaitanites. A Kara is a male ; and a Neri is his 
female associate. Their peculiarity is that the husband 
and wife sing and beg together, and not separately. 
They generally wear a coat of Kantha or rags ratchra 
together. The following is a translation of a Ben^li 
song giving a very comic description of the duties of 
the female associate ; — 


If you want Gonr, you mart be piepated to carry on your shoulder 
my Kantha (bed rtieet of rags.) 

iroapastcanymy Kanfhiii and aooompany me in my eleemo^y- 

You must deep at night under the diode of some tree, and prepare 
every now and then my pipe of hemp. 

If you want Gout, you must carry on your shoulders my Wantiift, 


In tiie original the song is veigr amnsing. 

The Baade. — ^Ihe name of this sect is derived from 
the Sanskrit word “ Batal,” which means a madman. 
The ]foiils are low dass men, and make it a point to 
appear as dirty as possible. They have a regular uni- 
form, which consists of a cone-shaped skull cap and a 
long jacket of dirty rags patched together, extending 
from the dionlders to the lower parts of the legs. Not 
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only their dress, but their musical instruments, their 
dancing, and their songs are all characterised b^ a 
kind of queerness 'which makes them very amusing. 
The quaint allegories and the rustic philosophy of their 
songs are highly appreciated by the low classes. Their 
exhibitions are upon the whole so enjoyable that, in most 
of the important towns of Bengal, amateur parties of 
Bauls have been organised who cause great merriment, 
on festive occasions, by their mimicry. 

The Bauls are spoken of as Vaishnuvas ; but, pro- 
perly speaking, they are a godless sect. They do not 
worship any idols, and, on that account, their religion 
may be regarded as a very advanced one. But accord- 
ing to their tenets, sexual indulgence is the most 
approved form of religions exercise, and it' is said that 
they have been known to drink a solution made from 
human excretions. The moral condition of these and 
some of tlie other sects, such as the Karta Bhajas, 
Margis, Bija Margis, Paltu Dasis, Apapaiithis and the 
Satnamis, is deplorable indeed, and the more so a there 
is no sign of any effort in any quarter to rescue hem. 
Aristocratic Brahmanism can only punish the ' by 
keeping them excluded from the pale of hun nity. 
The modern religions can afford to give them better treat- 
ment. But they seem to bo considered as too low or 
incorrigible by oven the proselytising religions. If the 
Chaitanite Gossains, Christian Missionaries or Maho- 
modan Mullas could reclaim the’ j they would be entitled 
to the everlasting gratitude of mankind. 



CHAP. II— THE DISREPUTABLE VISHNUVITE 
SECTS OP UPPER INDIA. 

§ 1 . — The Radlw, Ballahhis* 

It has been seen already that the earlier Krishna^- 
neorshippinjr sects assooiated with him his married 
wives, and that they do not even now oiler any adora* 
tion to his mistress Kadha. The neglect of the worship 
of Lakshmi, and the adoration of lladha as the consort of 
Krishna, originated probably in the fifteenth century, 
and it seems that it was either Nimbaditya or Chaitanya 
who introduced it. The Radha Ballabhi sect, which 
gives greater importance to the worship of Radha than 
to that of Krishna himself, was founded, it is said, by 
one Hari Vans, who lived at the end of the sixteenth 
century. Some say that the Radha Ballabhi is a sub-sect 
of the Yallavabites. The Radha Yallabhis have their 
head-quarters in Yrindaban. Radha Yallabhito Gossaina 
and shrines are to be found in every part of Upper India. 

§ 2 . — llw SdJchi Bhavas, 

The Sakhi Bhava sect acquired some importance 
about half a century ago, and at that time included in it 
a few of the best men of the country. But it seems 
to be now nearly extinct. Its members wore taught to 
regard themselves as Sakhis or the female companions 
of Radha, and, in order to approach that character to 
the utmost extent possible, some of the Sakhi Bhavas 
went the length of assuming the female dress and 
wearing femalo ornaments, xhey also feigned some 
physioid conditions which are possible only to women. 
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CHAP IIL— THE DISREPUTABLE GURU- 
WORSHIPPING SECTS OF BENGAL. 

§ 1 . — llie Kartahhajas* 

The word Karta literally means a “doer.” In the 
vernacular of Bengal it is used as the designation of 
the executive head of a joint family. The expression 
Kartabhaja may be translated into English as the 
adorers of the headman.” The Kartabhaja sect 
is the most important of the class that may bo callei? 
as Gum-worshippers in Bengal. It was founded by a 
man of the Suugopa caste, named Ram Sarana Pal, 
who was an inhabitant of the \illago of Ghoshpara, in 
the vicinity of the Kanchrapara Station of the Eastern 
Bengal Railway. Like most of the other latter-day 
prophets, he professed to have derived his powers from 
an invisible teacher. The Aulia Gossain, whom he 
acknowledged as the source of his inspiration, was in 
all probability a pure m^th, invented by him for 
being better able to impre^ upon his followers the 
importance of having a Gnrn. After Ram 8aran’s 
death, ho was succeeded by his widow, generally known 
by the name of Sachi Mayi After her death the 

f addi of the Guru was oconpied by his son Ram 
)alal Pal, and he was sucoooued by his son Ishwar 
Pal. The sect seems to be still flourishing os in the 
time of the original founder. 

Like most other sect founders, Ham Samn was a nAin 
of great originality. To bo ready with a pretext for 
exacting money from his followers, ho declared that 
( 485 ) 
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he 'was the proprietor of every human body, and that 
he was entitled to claim rent from every human being 
for allowinjr his soul to occupy his body. The idea 
is very similar to that involved in the Mahratta 
claim of chouthj and has, though on a much smaller 
scale, served very similar purposes. To enforce his 
right, and to give a pecuniary interest to his followers, 
the Karta appoints the ohief men among the latter as 
his bailiffs and agents for collecting his revenue. Tho 
majority of tho dupes of tho sect are women who 
readily pay the small tax that is demanded of them, 
for the ssike of securing long life to their husbands 
.and children Each agent of the Karta is generally 
on very intimate terms with a childless and friendless 
widow in the village or group of villages entrusted to 
his charge, and through tho instrumentality of this 
woman ho is able to hold secret meetings which are 
attended by all the female votaries within his jurisdic- 
tion, and in which ho plays tho part of Krishna. 

The agents of the Karta are required to pay over 
their collections to liim, at a grand levee held by him 
at his family residence in the month of March. At 
this time the Karhi performs tho most astounding 
miracles. Leprosy, blindness, deafness and every kind 
of malady which tho medical science deems as incur- 
able, are said to be cured by the Guru of tho Kartabhajas 
in the course of a few moments. When a very largo 
number of persons are interested in propping up a 
myth, it is no wonder that it should find ready believers. 
To give to the reader an idea of tho process by which 
miracles are aobiovod by tho Karta, 1 may relate here 
what I once heard about tho experiences of a blind 
man at one of tho annual levees at Ghosbpara. The 
crowd wa,^ great, but somehow he managed to elbow hia 
way through it, and to bring his case to die notice of the 
Karta. Quito suddenly he was seized by some attend- 
ants, and taken to the side of a tank within the 
premises. He was there laid on the ground, and, while 
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liolding him fast to it» some of them commenced to 
rah the sockets of his eyes with sand, in the most 
violent manner. While the process was going on, they 
Tociferonsly enquired every now and then whether 
his eyesight was restored or not. Finding no other 
way of escape from the excruciating torture to which 
he was being subjected, the man, after a while, gave an 
answer in the affirmative, and then there was a shout 
of “ Sachi Mayi-kl-Jai,” which resounded through the 
whole village. He was made to bathe in the tank for 
washing away the sand, and being clad in a new dlioati 
he was given something like the honour of a Homan 
triumph. He was borne aloft on the air, and taken 
through the crowd with the same vociferous shouts, and 
the same declarations to the effect that the blind man 
was restored his eyesight through the mercy of Sachi 
Mayi. After this advertisement of the miracle, the 
subject of it was deported from the village in such 
manner as to render it impossible for anyone among 
the crowd of pilgrims to make any independent enquiry 
about the matter. Perhaps the sequel was that one of 
the attendants represented himself as the blind mao 
restored to his eyesight. 

The Knrlabhajas have no distinguishing marks, 
nor have they any sacred literature which they can 
call their own. They have no monasteries or mendicants. 

The formula for the first initiation of a person to the 
Knrtabhaja sect is : The spiritual teacher alone has 

real existence.” When the neophyte has made sufficient 
progress in spirituality then the teacher whispers in 
his ears another formula, of which the following is a 
translation ; — 

The groat lord Aulia u the head of all. 1 move about according 
to your pleasure. I do not live apart from you for a moment. I am 
ahfrays with you, O great lord. 

The exhibition of fervid love is the only forsn of 
religions exercise practised by the Kurtabhajas. They 
do not worship any god or goddess. At their secret 
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nocturnal meetings they sing some songs remrding 
Aulia Gossuin, Krishna or Qouranga, and while some 
of the party become so affected as to fall in a swoon, 
the rest anxiously repeat the name of Han in their 
ears in order ostensibly to restore them to their senses, 
but in reality to render undue familiarity justifiable. 
What the results of such practices are may bo easily 
imagined. 

§ 2 . — The Pratap Chandi Sect. 

The Pratap Chandi sect is said to have been founded 
W the unfortunate Raja Pratap Cliand of Burdwan. 
He was the only son of Maharaja Tej Chand by 
his first wife. Pratap’s mother died when he was very 
young, and his lather took another wife named Rani 
!^mal Kuinari. From his boyhood Pratapa showed 
great favour to the mendicants that visited Burdwan, 
and passed a considerable portion of his time in their 
company. As ho was by caste a Punjabi Kshettri, 
it is quite possible that, among the mendicants that 
paid him court, there were some spies fioin Lahore. 
However that may have been, ho became very much 
disgusted with the kind of life that his father led, 
and the amount of power that was given m the manage- 
ment of affairs to Puran Babn, the brother of Rani 
Kamal Kuinari. Things had become intolerable 
enough, and when Toj Chandra, in his old age, married 
a daughter of Paran Babu, Pratap made one desperate 
effort to bring his father to his senses. Leaving the 
palace of Burdwan, he repaired to Kalna, and after living 
there for some time gave out that ho was senously ill. 

His object in doing so was to test his father’s affection 
for him, and also to extricate him from the surroundings 
by which Rani Kamal Kumari and her brother, I’aran, 
kept him enmeshed. Maharaja Tej Ohand actually 
started from Burdwan with a view to see his son at 
Kalna. But the intri^es of the Rani and her brother 
led him to discontinue nis journey, and to trace his stops 
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bock to his palace. To please his son, the old Baja sent 
two lacs or rupees to him for his death-bed expenses, 
but that served only to provoke him all the more. It 
was given out in Kalna one evening that he was dead. 
A part of the foreshore of the river Bhagirathi at 
Kama was enclosed by screens, and while a funeral 

B xe was made to burn within it, the Baja effected 
s escape in a boat which had been brought for him. 
It is behoved that ho went directly to Lahore, and that 
he left Lahore only when ho heard of the death of his 
father. In the meantime Paran had managed to get 
one of his sons adopted by Maharaja Tej Ohand, and 
when Pratapa arrived at Burdwan, Paran had so 
managed matters that the real heir-at-law found it 
impossible to get admission to his palace. Pratapa then 
tried to take possession of Kalna. But the Collector 
of Burdwan befriended Paran and his son, and while 
the Raja and his men were sleeping in a steamer, they 
were taken by surprise by the troo])s sent against them. 
Several members of the Baja’s retinue were killed by 
the musketry tiro which was opened against them. 
The Rajah effected his csca])e by throwing himself 
overboard, and swimming across the river. Ho was 
arrested afterwards and hauled up before a criminal court 
on a charge of rioting. The best men among the 
witnesses deposed in favour of his identity, and the only 
men that swore against him were either the relatives of 
Paran, or persons well known as being capable of per- 
iury. However, the evidence in his fa\or was disbe- 
lieved, and he was sentenced to suffer incarceration 
for six months. After his release, he was still the idol 
of the people, and, at this time, he organi^^cd the sect 
which bears his name. Like that of the Kartabhajas, 
it favoured esoteric worship, and it very seldom cime 
prominently to public notice. Nevertheless it flourish- 
ed all the same at one time. Its ramifications extended 


to the remotest villages in the province. It seems to 
be dying out now. 



CHAP, IV.— THE GURU-WORSHIPPING AND 

DISREPUTABLE SECTS OP UPPER INDIA. 

§ 1. — The SoJtiwmi Sect of Oude. 

The Satnami sect of Oude was founded by one 
Jagjivandas, a Ksatrija wlio lived about a century 
ago, and was an inlmbitant of tlio village of Sordana 
on the bank of the Saruju. Ho died at Kotwo, a place 
lying midway between Ajodhya and Lucknow. He 
wrote several tracts incufcating, like the other sect 
founders, absolute indiffbronoo to the world and implicit 
obedionco to the spiritual guide. Among his followers 
there arc both householders and mendici^nts. The former 
recognise the distinctions based on ; but, like the 
mendicants of the other Indian sects, the Satnami 
monks, though recruited from dif&)rcat casters, stand on 
the same footing. The Satnami mendicants do not beg 
from door to door, but aro supported by the lay mem* 
bers of their sect. They have scveial convents, the 
chief one being at Kotwa whore Jagjiwan’s tomb is still 
in existence. The heads of the Satnami convents are 
addressed as Sahob. The inferior mendicants use the 
Burnonio of Das or slave. A Satnami mendicant may 
be known at once by his red coat, his skull cap of red 
colour, his perforated mantle, and the perpendicular 
mark painted with ashes or Shania Bind! clay, and 
extending from the tip of the nose to the uppermost 
past of the forehead. 

The lay members of the scot are initiated in the Ram<* 
worshipping cult, and aro taught to repeat a long 
( 490 ) 
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formula Kiving pre-eminence to the great hero god of 
Onde. llie mendicants are also initiated in the same 
mantra, and to that extent their creed is unexception- 
able. Bat like the Bauls of Bengal tliey are said to 
i|>ractise the horrible rite called the Gayatri Kriya, 
Irhich is nothing more or less than the drinking of a 
'Solntion of the secretions and excreta of the human 
bo'\, 

Tne Satnamis do not worship any idol. They are 
strict vegetarians and teetotalers. 

§ 2 . — The Paltu Dasi SeeL 

The Paltu Dasi sect is essentially of the same 
character as the Satnamis. [The Paltu Dasis have 
their chief monastery in Ajodhya. The mendicants of 
the sect wear yellow garments and cap. Some of 
them allow their hirsute appendages to grow witfai^ut 
limit, while others shave their heads and moustaches 
clean. They accost each other saying ‘‘Satyaram.” 
They are found chiefly in Ajodhya, Lucknow and 
Nopal. Thevi^ro said to perform the Gayatri Kriya 
like the Satnaiuxs. The sect was founded by one Paltu 
Das about the same time as that of the Satnamis. 

§ 3 . — The Appa Panthis. 

The Appa Pantha sect was founded by one Munna 
Das, who was a goldsmitl by caste, and who was an 
inhabitant of a place called Marwa to the west of 
Ajodhya. The Appa Punthis are practically semen 
worshippers. They dross like the Paltu Dasis. 

§ 4 . — The Bija ^Margie and MargU,. 

The Bija Margis and Margis are found chiefly in 
Kathiwar. The monks of the sect have each a nun 
associated with him, whom he would place at the dis- 
posal of any male member of the Hindu community, 
on payment of a reasonable fee, and on condition of 
observing certain rites. The monks practically serve 
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as ponders of thoir wives. This is the peonliar and 
the most extraordinary feature of the Bija Margi onlt. 
There are many religions which sanction mnrder, rapine, 
drinking, dehanchcry and adultery. But Ae sect 
under notice is perhaps the only one in the world 
which expressly sanctifies pandering of the worst kind. 
The Bij Margis have, it is said, many other horrible 
practices. 



CHAP. V.— THE MINOR GURU-WORSHIPPING 
SECTS OP BENGAL. 

§ 1 . — The Bala Ilari Sect, 

This seot was founded about half a century ago by a 
man of the sweeper oubto named Bala Hari. He was in 
his youth employed as a watchman in the service of a local 
family of zemindars, and being very cruelly treated for 
alleged neglect of duty he severed his connection with 
them* After wandering about for some years, ho set him- 
self up as a religious ti'achcr, and attracted round him 
more than twenty thou*«und disciples. The most import- 
ant feature of his cult was the hatred that he taught his 
followers to entertain towards Brahmans. He was quite 
illiterate, but he hod a power of inventing puns by 
which he could astonish his audience whenever he 
talked or debated. His widow inherited not only his 
position, but all his powers. 1 met her in the year 
1872* Her first question to r a was about my caste. I 
knew well about the hatred of the sect towards Brah- 
mans, and instead of mentioning that I \^as a Brahman, 
1 used a pun to say that 1 was a human being. She 
was very much pleased, and after offering mo a seat she 
went on propounding the tenets of her sect. The 
greater part of her utterances was meaningless jargon, 
but she talked very fluently and witli the dignity of a 
person ocenstomed to command. Though a Hari by 
caste, she did not hesitate to offer me her hos^itaW. 
1 defined it as politely as 1 oonld, but considering toe 
( 493 ) 
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courtesy that she showed to me, I oould not but feel 
some regret that the barrier of caste rendered it quite 
impossible fur me to comply with her request. 

Iho followers of Bala Hari have no peculiar sect 
marks or uniform. Some members of tne sect are in 
the habit of begging for food from door to door. They 
are known not only by the absence of sect marks on 
their person, but also by tlieir refraining from mention- 
ing the name of any god or goddess at the time of 
asking for alms. 

§ 2. — The Kali Kumari Sect of East Bengal, 

The following account of the Kali Kumari sect of 
East Bengal is taken from Babu Gum Prasad Sen’s 
Introduction to the Studg of Bmduism 

In the ^strict of Daeoa one Kali Kumar Toj^re became the centre 
of a rebaion, the like of which swayis the masses every now and then. 
Kali Kumar knew only the ordinary Benmli, whuA fitted him to be 
the gomoMa of a nch widow, of the ^yastha caata of hu vlUaae. 
Beyond the Oagatri, he did not know anything of the Ffdot, and, as 
for the Purdnas, he know as much os a Bengali Brahman, or a 
Bhadralog would know from recitations thereof by others, and not 
hy reading them in the original for himself Nor was there any 
peculiar sanctity in hislife, as the mode of business which he follow- 
ed shows. Yet it came to be known that he had cured some oases of 
incurable diseases. Uis fame spread, and, within a short time, his 
home became something like a splendid f^r, where a vast mass of 
people congregated evei^ day from all j^rts of the district, some to 
get themselves treated for diseases, and others to have a look at a^ 
real live god. The prescribed mode of treatment which is said to 
have been very successful was nothing else than bathing three times 
a day, believing in the divinity of Kkli Kumar Tagore, taking In a 
little hall of eaiw from Kali KumaKs house, and givinga Hari*loot. 
A warrant of arrest was issued by the SuVdiviBioiial Omoer, in con- 
nection with something which Kah Komar did with regara to his 
husmess as a gotaaiAto, and before it could heexecutM.hedied,, 
and the religion of which he became the temperas centre died with 
him. At one time his followers oould lie counted by lacs. 



PART VI. 

RELIGIONS INTENDED TO BRING^ 
ABOUT UNION BETWEEN THE HIN- 
DUS AND THE MAHOMEDANS. 

CHAP. I— THE KABIEPANTHIS 

• 

Thb Mohomedans established their empire in India 
in the thirteenth century, and vrithin less than two 
hundred years, sects began to bo organised with the 
avowed object of bringing about a fusion oi the creeds 
professed by the rulers and the ruled. The experi- 
ments that were made did not prove very successful. 
But their moral effect was great, and they tended at 
least to soften the bitterness between the Hindus and 
the Mahomodons, and to establish greater harmony 
than would otherwise have been possible. Among the 
noble teachers who undortool to bridge over the gulf, 
the van was led by a low caste poet named Kabir who 
lived at the end of the fifteenth century. Chaitanya 
admitted some Mahomedan disciples. But the Badm- 
worshipping religion which ho inculcated had nothing 
in common with the pure monotheism of the Arabian 
prophet Eabir sought to create a new platform on 
which both Hindns and Mahomedans could meet with- 
out departing vei^ considerably from the fundamental 
tenets of their original creeds. « 

Eabir is usualfy said to have been a Jolaha or 
Hahomedan weaver. His Mahomedan followers believe 
( 495 ) 
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him to have been a Mahomedan. But, according 
to his Hindu biographers, he was the child of a 
Brahman widow, and naving been abandoned by his 
mother, was taken possession of and brought up by a 
Jolaha. Kabir is said to have been a disciple of 
Bamanand, and his religion is in fact a form of the 
Ramait cult. Kabir did not deny the osistence of the 
Hindu deities ; but he declared that their worship, and 
the performance of the rites prescribed by the Shastras, 
were quite unnecessary. Kabir admitted Mahomedans 
among his follow*ers, and strongly criticised the faith 
and practices of both Hindus and Mahomedans. Kabir 
recommended the adoration of the Divinity under the 
name of Rama, and his followers generally worship 
Rama as the suprcinc god. The Kabirite monks wor- 
ship the spirit of Kiibir. The priests of the sect do not 
administer any mantra to their follower^. The latter 
accost the former by Ha}ing either “ Dandpat” or 
“ Bandgi ” or Ram Ram.” The spiritual superiors 
respond to the salute by uttering the formula Quru 
ki Daya,” which means “ the mercy of the preceptor. 

The followers of Kabir have no peculiar dress. Some 
of them wear necklaces of basil beads, and paint their 
foreheads in the same manner as the Uiunats. But they 
do not admit the necessity of these symbols. Kabir 
was a great controversialist himself. But to his follow- 
ers, he recommended the practice of hypocrisy in order 
to avoid polemics. His advice to them was — 

Shab se sJutb se mxliye shah ka lijiye nam 
Han Ji Han Ji shahse kijiye xoom aptui gam. 

Tran^tttion .*^Aasociato and mix with all. and take the names of 
idl ; say to ereiy one. yes sir, yes sii. Abide in your own abode. 

A large part of the low caste population of Central 
and Western India are followers of Kabir. In Bengal 
and Southern India there are very few resident Kabi- 
rites. But there is hardly a town in India where 
strolling beggars may not bo found singing songs of 
Kabir in original, or as translated in the loom dialects. 



CHAP. II. -HISTORY OF THE SIKH FAITH. 

§ 1. — Namk, the fird StLh Guru, 

Thk religion of tho Sikhs, like tliat of Kubu, wu< 
originally meant to bring about union between the 
Hindus and the Mahoinedans But tho actual result 
was very different iroin what had been contemplated. 
Nanak, the founder of the Sikh religion, was a con- 
teinpoiary of XCdbir, Chaitanya, BalLivachaiifand Martin 
Luther. In all piobitbihiy Xaiiak was a disciple 
of Kabir At any rate*, the ethus and theology ol 
the great poet and moral tiMieher made a profound 
impression upon him. Tlu^ programme that he chalked 
jut for himself was to bring about that much-desired 
})eacc between the Hindus and the Mahoinedans, which 
was impossible, while the latter were under the boliet 
that there was great merit in spreading their religion 
by means of tho sword 

Nanak was a Ivshettri of the Bedi clan. His fath(*r 
Kalloo was a resident of tb ^ village* of Tilwandi, a 
place about sixty miles to ihe north of Laliore. 
Nanak himself was not born there. When pregnant, 
his mother, in accordance with tho time-lionoured 
-custom of tho country, was tsikon to her father’s 
house ; and tho honour of being the birthplace of 
the first Sikh Guru belongs to the village of Mam 
near Kot Katchwa, whore his maternal grandfather had 
his residence. Nanak was mariied at a very early sure, 
and his father tried hard to set him up in some land 
of business. But ho had an irresistible ambition for 
B, HG ( 497 ) 32 
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the position of a reli^^ioas teacher ; and neither the 
remonstrances of his father, nor the blisses of domestic 
life that awaited him at home, oould dissuade him 
from tlie line that he was bent upon adopting. Ho 
travelled to many distsint places, and, in tlio course of 
his peregrinations, is said to have visited Mecca 

Nanak’s religion may bo described briefly as a 
Hinduised form of Mahomedaiiisni or a Mahoniedanised 
form of Hinduism Ho admitted the mission of Maho- 
met, and regarded himself as a successor to the Ara- 
bian prophet. Ihit with this attitude towards the 
Mahomedan faith, Nanak did not deny the existence of 
the Hindu gods and goddesses, and he only deprecated 
their worship. Like Mahomet, Nanak inculcated the 
woiship of a Supreme Deity. The exact nature 
of his views on the bubjeot may bo gathered from the 
tollowing : — 

A hundred thousand of Mahomoda, a million of Br ahman , 
Vishnua, and a hundred thoiiHand Ramas, atand at the g^ato of the 
Most Hifdi , these all perish, (>od alone la immoital. Yet men who 
unite in tho piuisc of (loci, are not ashamed of Iimiik in contention 
with each other lie alotio la n true Hindu whose hcait la just, and 
he only is a good Mussulman whoso lifo la pure. 

Whatever might have been his views about tho other 
prophets that lived before him, Naiuik believed in his 
own mission and called upon his followers to have faith 
in him. It is said of him : — * 

Ono day Nanak hoard a voice from abovo, exclaiming, ' Nanak 
appi'oach " Ho i-opliorl ' Oh (^od ' what power have I to stand in Thy 
proscnco' * The voico said, ' close thiiio eyes,’ Nanak shut hu ^es 
and ad\anced ho was told to look up he did so, and heard the 
word. * wa’ ' or ' tMll donb/* pronounced hve times, and then * ttMi / 
Oitrujif or wall r/ona / TVuirAar.’ After this Ood said ‘ Nanak * 1 have 
sent thee into tho world in tho Kaliyuga (or depraved ago) — go and 
hmr my name Nanak said, Oh God * how can 1 bear the mighty 
burthen * If my was extended to tens of millions of years, if 1 
drank of immortality, and mv oyes were formed of the sun and moon, 
and were never closed, still Oh God ' 1 could not presume ta 
take charm of Thv womlerf ul name ' * I wiU be thy Guru * Tetteher, 
md Gocl, and thou shalt be a Guru to all mankind, thy sect 
shall be great in the world, and thy wonl ** Pun Pun ' " the word 
of ^he Bairagi is *' Rain I Bam ' ’* that of the ^nyaai, ** Om Noma 
Narayan 1" and the word^ of the Yogis “ Ades ! Ados and the 
salutation of the Mahomedans is '* SaXam Alikum** and that of tha 
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Hindus Bam I Bam but the word of thy sect shall be *'Garu'* and 
1 will foigiva the crimes of thy disciples The place of worship of 
the Bairaf^is is called Bam Sala , that of Yojns, Asan , that of the 
Sanyas is Mat ; but that of thy tnbe shall bo Jj^rma Sola. Thou 
must teadi unto thy followers throe lessons —the firstjjto worship my 
name , the seconrf, chanty ; the thinl, ablution. TOey must not 
abandon the world, and they must do ill to no being ; for into eveiy 
being have 1 infusofl breath ; and whatever I am, thou art, for 
between us there is no ditferonco. It u a blessing that thou art sent 
into the Kaliyuga. Aftei this * wa ' Guru' or ’wril don%l TsacAsr,’ 
wu pronounced from the mouth of tho Most High Guru or t^her 
(Go(0 and Nanak came to give light and freedom to the universe. 

Thus like Mahomeb and Christ, Nanak professed to 
bo the representative of tho Most High, the only dif- 
ference being that while Christ called himself the son 
of God, and Mahomet made his followers bclioAe that 
bo was tho trusted agent or ainba'»«>ador of tho Almighty, 
Nanak assumed a relationship which, though not identi- 
cal with any affected by any one before him, was equally 
intelligible to both the Hindus and MahomiMlans of 
India. Nanak declared tlijit lie had tho honour of having 
God Almighty for Ins own Guru, and that ho was 
appointed by the Heity himself to be tho Guru of 
mankind. By adopting tins attitude Nanak not only 
showed great originality, but struck a chord in tho 
hearts of his countrymen wliieli could not fail to secure 
him their reverence and uftcction. As a discijile has 
not Becessarily all tlu; powcis of the Guru, Nanak, in 
tho above legend, takes care to attribute to God 
Almighty tho observation that there was no difference 
between Hun and Hi& duly ap^iointed disciple. 

As Nanak took tlio name of Guru, his disciples call 
themselves Bikhs, tho designation being a corrupted 
form of the Simskrit word Shisliyay which means a 
disciple. Nanak had a largo number of followers from 
an early period of his ministry. One of tliein was 
Mardona, who was a Mussulman by birth. Of the other 
followers of the first Sikh Guru, the two most celebrated 
were Boodha and Lohna, tho former a Jat, and the latter 
a Kshettri of the Tihan clan. Nanak set aside the 
claims of his own sons, and appointed Lehno, to whom ho 
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S ave the name of Aiigat, to bo bis successor. I^anak 
ied at Kirtiporo on the bank of tlie iiavi in the year 
1539 A.D. Tho village is now one of the principal 
places of Sikh pilgrimage, though tho tomb has been 
washed away by tho rivor. Nanak had two sons named 
Liitchmi Das and Sreechand. The Honorable Baba 
Khcm Sing is dobcondod from one of thorn. 

Nanak’s prccejits for tho guid.inee ofbisfollowors are 
contained in tho Adi Granth or First Holy Book of tho 
Sikhs. The , second pait of thoir sciiptiiro, called tho 
Dasam Padsha ki Grantli, or Book oi tho Tenth King, was 
composed by Guru Goviiid, the tenth and last of tho 
Sikh poiitiflFs, The Adi Granth has be(»n translated into 
English by Prolcssor Truinpp, of Munich. As tho 
religion of Mahomet had served to give rise to war and 
rapine, Nanak ^^as fortunato enough in being able to 
take upon hiin&olf the function of a ])eaeeinakor. The 
life of every living being was sacred in liis < 5 yes. The 
breath that was given by the Almighty was to bo taken 
away only by Him. Nanak denounced war which 
involved inunler and discord. We hliall see further 
on how tho Sikhs were led, at a subsequent period, to 
adopt the very opposite iloctrines and practice»«. 

§ 2. — Anyat^ the second Sikh Guru. ^ 

It has been already stated that Nanak aside tho 
claims of his own sons, and appointed ono of his dis- 
ciples, to whom he gave the name of Angat, to be his 
successor. Angat was natnrally hated by the sons of 
Nanak, and to avoid their ])orsecutions, ho removed to 
a place called Kudoor, on tho bank of the Boas. He 
there lived in obscurity with only one attendant named 
Amar Das. His death took place in the year 1552 A.D. 

§ 3 . — Afnar Das^ the third Sikh Guru. 

ftAngat had no children, and was suoceeded by his 
attendant Amar Das, who was a Kshettri ot the Bholle 
clan. Amar Das attracted a large number of disciples, 
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and resided at his native villugo of Gov mdwal, where 
he died in the year 1575 A.D. 

§ 4 , — Ram J)asj the fourth Sikh Ghtum 

The fourth Sikh Guru was llani Das, who was the 
son-in-law of his preclecessor Ainar Das. Ram Das 
and Ills succes'^ois were .ill of the Sodi clan. He 
obtained from Akbar a fieehold {riant of the land on 
which now stiiuds the town of Ainiitsii, that, since its 
foundation, lias been the metiopohs of the t^ikh religion. 
The political iinpoit.nice that Ram Das acquiied through 
the favour of the gieat monarch wa** of far greater con- 
sequence than tli(' actual bounties ol the Ciown. When 
it caiiio to be knov\n that Uain l).is stood high in the 
favour of the Emperor, nui/iy oi the local baious enlisted 
themselves among his disciples. 

§ 5. — Arjoon^ the fifth Sikh Gunu 

Ram Das died in l.)82 A.D., and was succeeded by 
his youngest son Aijoon. The fifth Kikh Guru kept 
great state and lived in splendour. The four preceding 
Gurus used to dress themselves as fakirs or beggars, 
but Ar|oon was clothed in costly” raiments, and kept 
fine hoises. Towaid> the latter ])art ot his reign, he 
removed to Amritsar, where ho built his dwelling-house, 
and the temple m the iiiuNt of a tank which still forms 
the chief shrine of the Sikhs. The Adi Granth or the 
Sikh old testament was comm, need by A’anak, and after 
being finished by” Arjoon was deposit'd in the temple 
built by him. Guiu Ai joon drew tied liiinself in the river 
Ravi to avoid the per<ecutions threahmi'd by” the Hindu 
Governor of Lahore named (Jhandashah, who w'as a 
member of the same ca'^te .is the Gum, and whom the 
Guru had mortally” ottended by refusing an offer of 
matrimonial alliance. 

§ G . — Jlar Gochiily the v.vth Silh Garum 

The sixth Sikh Guru ITai Geviiid was the son 
of Arjoon. Har Goviiid possessed the talents of a 
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great general, and was the first to entertain a standing 
army. Dara, the eldest sou of Shall Jehan, who was 
the Governor of the Fanjab at the time, was a man of 
catholic views like Akbar, and did not at first give any 
trouble to Har Goviud. But a very unjust and high- 
handed act on the part of the Governor’s attendants 
led Har Govind to retaliate and right himself in a 
manner which gave great provocation to the Governor. 
The Tosnlt was that an expedition was sent against the 
Guru. The hitter succeeded in defeating and driving 
off the Imperial army, but knowing well tlie resources 
of the Mogal Empire, he loft Amritsar, and took refuge 
for a time in the jangals of Bhatinda in the District 
of Hissar. While there a second army was sent against 
him, which was repulsed in the same manner as the 
first. The Gum was equally ‘»ncce‘*Ntiil in repelling a 
third attack by a largo dctacliment of the Imperial 
army. After this Har Govind retired to a mountain 
fastness, called Hirntpore, on the bank of the Sutlej. 
He died there m the }ear 1631) A J). Ho had five sons 
of whom the eldest died in his lifetime, leaving a son 
named Har Rao. Teg Bahadoor, the ninth Gum of the 
Sikhs, was tho second son of liar Goviud. 

§ 7.— i/ar Rao^ tlie seventh Sikh (Sum* 

Har Govind was succeeded by his grandson Har Rao. 
The seventh Guru assisted Dara in his struggle for the 
throne of Delhi, and by doing so incurred tho wrath 
of Aurongzebe. When the latter had established his 
power, he sent a threatening message to Har Rao. The 
Guiu f>acified him hy sending his eldest <«od, Ram Rao, 
to the Imperial Court, with a message to the effect that 
he was only a fakir ^ and that Ins only employment was 
to pray tor the prosperity of His Majesty. 

• § 8 . — liar Kisen^ the eujhih Siih Guru* 

Har Rao died in 1663 A.D., and was succeeded by 
his Aoungcht son Har Kisen. Rum Rao, the eldest son 
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of Hur Rao, was then at Delhi, and, iiiK)n hearing of 
his cxolubion from the succession, ajipealcd to the 
Emperor in order to havo tlie nomination made bv his 
father sot aside, and to bo recognised us thela\vfiil Giirn 
of the sect Aurengzobo summoned liar Kisen to show 
cause against the claim maulo by Hum Itao. Har Kisen 
obeyed the summons, but on arriving at Delhi died 
there of small-pox in the year 166G A.J3, 

§ 9. — Te^ liahadoor^ tlte ninth Sikh Gnru, 

By the death of liar Kisen, Ram Rao derived no 
advantage whatever. The Sikhs on this occasion elected 
Teg Bahadoor, the si'cond son of liar Govind, as their 
Guru, and Ram Rao was sondy dibapjiointed again. 
Teg Bahodoor lived at Bukahi, and, attracting numerous 
followers, became a greater Guru than most of his pre- 
decessors. The members of his own family w'cris how- 
ever, not friendly to him, and, through the advice oi 
one of his followers, ho removed to Delhi with the view 
perhaps ot settling there permanently, and acquiring 
the vantage ground which residence in a nictroj)olis 
never-fails to give to a religious teacher. But, unfor- 
tunately for him, his grand-nephew Ram Rao was still 
at the Imperial Court, and tried to injure him by 
poisoning tne mind of the Emperor against him. The 
Emperor saw through the aitifico, and allowed him at 
first to depart in peace After ' javing Delhi lie travelled 
towards the cast, and, arriving at Patna, lived tlieio for 
some years. Guru Govind was hoiu hero. After that Teg 
Bahadoor, with his family, returned to Delhi. But no 
sooner had Riim liao heard of his arrnal than he began 
to inti iguo for his rum again. The Emperor \>as led 
to summon him for answering the oliarges that were 
brought against him. Teg Bahadoor was alarmed, and 
he again left Delhi, settling liimselt ultimately at a place 
called Miikhwal in the territories of the Ra|a of Iftih- 
loor. When Rum Rao came to know his whereabouts, 
he managed to got him sniimioned again before the 
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Impel liil Court. Knowing the danger of refusing com* 
pliaiice with the onloi of tlie Great Mogul, the Guru 
sent for his youthful son, and addressing him said ; — 
My son, they have sent for me lor the purpose of 
taking away mv life, but tliuugli they kill me, do not 
lament my death ; you will be my successor, and do 
not forget to avenge my blood.” Having thus appoint- 
ed Govind Uao his '^ucee^sor, the Giiiu departed from 
Miikhwal. On hi^ ai rival in Uelhi, he was thrown into 
piison. Some days afterwards he w.is sent for to the 
Emperor’s pie'^enoe. Aureng/ebe had appaiently no 
intention to injure him. But, out of a kind of weakness 
w'hich was very unusual in him, he allowed Uam Uao 
to have his own wav in the matter, liain Uao dcMuaiided 
an evplaiiation from his grand-uncle in the presence of 
the Emperor, The Gum was not, it seems, actually 
orilerod to be executed WIkmi Uam Uao persish^d in 
calling upon him to state what he had to say hy way 
of dotenee, he wrapped a piece ot papei round his neck, 
and challenged liis adversary to cut th(‘ siune with a 
sword. This ga\e Ram liao thoopjioitunity ho wanted. 
The executioner upon being oidoied to deal the blow^ 
cut oH the head ol the Gum, without being able to 
cut the paper. When taken up and lead, it was 
found to contain a lew words m Hindi signifying ‘I give 
iny head but not my s(iciet ’ Aui(*ng/<»be is generally 
blamed hy historhiiis for this act ol cold-blooded mur- 
der. But eoiisidering tlu^ manner in which the Emperor 
was led to countenance tli(> act, it seems that it must 
haAO been due more to the malice of Uam Uao than 
to religious bigotry on tlic ])ait of the Emperor. 

§10. — Gooind^ the tenth Unru of the Sikhs, 

Teg Bahadoor was snececMled by his son Govind* 
By the injunction of his father ho w'as pledged 
to * avenge his death. The new Guru therefore lost 
no time to assemble togotlier the followers of the 
faith. Messengers were sent to every part of the 
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Panjab to invite the faithful to ATnkhwal, anil in a 
short -tiino crowds bc;];an to pom into tlio city of the 
Sikh Guru from every direction When they woio 
assembled, Govind stood up in t.lK'ir iniiUt and addie<%s- 
ed them as tollows . — 

My father Tcf; Bahadoor onlored me to neno^ hia blood, and 
with this viow I have oollectod a ]ai/;e army, but nioiiuy is is.qiiirod 
for its Tnanitemuice Now, my friends, e\oiy one of >uii iiiUHt 
prepare to obey my onlers and conti ibiito money. 

Ill the next place yon must he all of ono mind, and adopt the saiiio 
manners and have the same ipIii^ious belief There must be no 
castes amoiif; you as exist ainoiiff the H indiis You must ho all u(pi il, 
and no roan {;roatpr than aiiothrr. You must place no belief in the 
Shastras, or lelij^ioiis hooks of tlip Hindus You iiiiist alistain frem 
visitin/; any of tlio places of religions worship, such as the <iangCR, 
Biidrcenath, and pay no respppt to any of then go<ls ^y resiiect to 
Guru Nanak and to none else. The four castes of tno Hiiiiliis are 
to lie dissolved from henceforth 

At the conclusion of tho siIjom* spooch, ino«t of tho 
Brsihimins and Ksliottn^ ainono; the audicnco openlv 
declared that tliey i\ould not accept Nanak or any 
other Gill ii as their ;j[iiide. Tlie\ were thereupon 
allowed to depait in peac(‘ : hut a l.u^ie iimiihei re- 
mained hehinii who were mostly low' caste men, and 
they expre^'seJ their williiif^ness to tollow the Guru. 
Next flay Goiiid collected tliein all, and formally 
initiated them in thi* faith hy the Sikh cetcmoiu of 
baptism, called juihooldt and ixUo Amrda Jhksha^ whicdi 
was inventc'*! and made us(» of on this occaMon toi the 
first time. An account of the 'atiire of thi'j ceienioiiy 
is given in the imxt chapter. 

With tho military ie**oiirces which Go\ind .icipiiied 
ill the inaiumr de'^onhisl al)o\(*, he prociWoil to coiicpicr 
tho tcrritoiics of some of the local chielN, He attained 
some snccc‘*a at first. But they applied to the Emperor 
for help, and tho Governors of Laliore and Birhind 
w'orc ordered to give them duo protection. Tho Impe- 
rial troops, combined with tliose of the Rajas, marched 
against Govind, and closely hesiegcsl tlie Port of Mifkh- 
w'al where he had his residence. His oauso becoming 
hopeless, ho was deserted by most of his followers, and 
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with tlio few that TOiimined faithful to him, he effected 
his escape. The niiserios and privations that he suffered 
for some time afterwards were j];reat. But he again 
managed to organise an army, and inflicted a signal defeat 
on the Imperial troops in a battle which wa^ fought 
at a place called Moogaisir. The place which Govmd 
had at this time made his head-quarters was in the 
midst of ail and desert, where no water was procurable, 
excojit fiom a few tanks wliich he held in his posses- 
sion. The Imperial troops, unable to obtiun any water, 
dispersed, and, being pursued by the Sikhs, numbers 
of them perished. 

The news of Govinda’s victory spread like wildfire, 
and large crowds resorted to him every day to swell 
his army. When Aurengzebe heard of the ill success 
that had attciidi^d the expedition sent against Govinda, 
he sent a messenger suniinoning him to answer for his 
conduct. The Guru not only sIiowimI great honour to 
the Imperial me^'Songor, but professed great humility, 
and softened the bitterness ot the Emperor also by 
submitting a \ersified statement of his grievances in 
Persian. Aurengzebe w as then having enough of trouble 
from the Marattas, and was not inclined to exasper- 
ate any other class of his Hindu subjects. Whether 
on that acGount, or because he was satisfied that 
Govmd had been unjustly jiorsecuted, the order sum- 
moning the Guru was cancelled, and Govmd was 
politely invited to visit the Emperor, Govmd, after 
some hesitation proceeded to tlie south in order to have 
the honour of an interview with the Great Mogul But 
while Govmd was on his way to the Deccan, Aureng- 
zebo died there. The Guru, however, was received 
with great lioiioiirs by Bahadoor Shah, the son and 
successor of Aurengzebe, and was prevailed upon to 
accept service under the Mogul us a commander of 
fiv6 thousand. Govind, after these events, might have 
lived for a long time m peace ; hnt the great ambition 
of his life was frustrated. The four sons that he had.. 
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and who all proniisod to bo his worthy successors, hod 
met with sad deaths during the period of trouble that 
followed the siege of Mukhwal. There was no tic 
now to bind him to the world, and being weary 
of life he sohemed to bring about his death. The 
son of a man whom he had murdered in the (‘ourse 
of a quarrel, was invited to take his revenge by killing 
him. The young man had received such kind 
treatment from the Guru that he was quite inclined to 
forgive him. But the youth was tiiuntcd as a coward 
for not retaliating for the death of his father, and wa«: 
ultimately so ])Tovoked as to inflict a morhil wound 
on the Guru. Goviiicrs death took place in the year 
1708 at a place called Nandscr in the dominions ot the 
Nizam. 


§ 11. — (}o\HndiJ^ a sactessor Damla, 

Govinda’s sons had ])re-dcceased him, and he appointed 
none formally to be his successor as Guru. So the 
title ended with him. Before his death, he Loivever 
charged his disciple Banda iiith tlie task of avenging the 
blood of his father and graudfatlier. Banda, though a 
Byiagi (a religious ascetic uneoncerned with the world), 
was a very ambitions man, and he did not fail to utilise 
to the utmost the opportunities aud resources that the 
dying in)unction of the last Guru placed witlim his 
reach. lie aimed at nothing 'ess than the conquest 
and sovereignty of the Banjab, and lie began his opera- 
tions by tlie siege .ind destruction of Sirhind where 
the two youngest sons of Go\iiidhad been murdered 
in cold blood, at the time when the Guru himself was 
shut up wdthin the walls of Mukhwal. Banda set Are 
to ISiihind, and inurdonid all the inliahitants, sparing 
none on account of either age or sox. The fury of the 
Sikhs being now excited to the utmost extent possible, 
and they lioing made to advance too far to recede, 
Banda crossed the Sutlej, and employed tire and sword 
wherever he went. Ho destroyed the town of Wattala, 
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and ])roceoded to Laliorc. After luiviiijr burned and 
pillaged that city, ho niashacred its inhabitants. After 
these opeiations, the B}ra^i crossed the Itavi, and 
marched towards Janiinii, When the Emperor Forok- 
shere heard of the de<>olation caused by the bloodthirsty 
fanatic, he appointed one of his best generals, named 
Abdool Saniad, to bo the (ioveuior of tho Punjab. On 
leaching Lahore, the now Governor ])iirsiicd Banda 
closclv, and Micceeded in bringing about an engage- 
ment in which tlio Byragi was signally defeated Fora 
time, the Sikh leader obtained refuge in a hill fort, but 
the place was closely mvestt'd by the Impeiial general, 
and (M])tiired by him within a ^hort tune. Banda was 
made a prisoner and taken to Delhi, where he was first 
ot all compelled to be the sihuit and helpU^ss spectator of 
the execution of 740 ol his comjianions Their disci- 
pline was such that not om' of them winced under the 
exci iiciating tortures to which they were subjected. 
In the closing scene of this hoirible drama, Banda’s son 
was placed in his lap, and tlu' father was ordered to cut 
tho son’s throat. Banda did what ho w.is ordered to 
do, without nttenng a word. As it that was not enough, 
the son's heart w.is taken out of his body, and tlirown 
in Banda’s face. Banda himself then had Ins life tortured 
out of him, his flesh being torn out with red-hot pincers. 
The si\age slaughter of Banda and his companions in 
Delhi, and the strong measures adopted by Abdool 
Bamad in tho Panjab, annihilated the Kikh faction for a 
time. Abdool Samad died during tlie roigii of Maho- 
med Shah, and w^as snci ceded by his *«on Zukeera Khan, 
who proved to be a very weak adininistnitor. Daring 
his \iceroyalty, tho zemindars of the Punjab threw on 
their allegiance to tho Mussulmans, refused to pay their 
revenue, and oppressed the ryots. Tho latter, who 
were mostly Jats^ embraced the Sikh faith in order to 
have that protection which tho de jure ruler of the 
country was unable to afford. About this time Ahmed 
Shah Uurani attempted to hold possession of the Fanjab; 
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bat tbo Sikhs collected in largo numbers round Jjuhore, 
and inflicted a signal defeat on the Afghan General 
Jeban Khan. Upon the death of the Uiirani King, 
which took place shortly afterwards, the Sikh leaders 
parcelled out the territories of the Panjab among them- 
selvos, and osUblishexl something like a fedcial govern- 
ment over the whole extent of country hutwi'en the 
Jamna and the Indus. The independent piineipahties 
thus formed wcic called Missuls, and at the beginning 
those Missuls never came into collision with one another. 
But this state of things could not possibly last long, 
and ultimately the whole of the Punjab came under 
the sway of the powerful Uanjit Sing. 



CHAP III —NATURE OF THE SIKH RELIGION 
AND ITS PRESENT CONDITION 


It has been alrondj stated that the religion of the 
Sikhs IS a mixture of Hmdiii«tin and Mahoniedanisin. The 
followers of Gum Nanak, like those of Mahomet, profess 
for theoretical purposes to be monotheists. But in 
practice, while the Mahoniedan^ revere their |irophet 
as the trusted friend and agent of the Most High, the 
Sikhs in a similar manner regard Nanak and his suc- 
ce>sors as Gums or teachers duly initiated and .ippoint- 
ed by the Deity himself. So far as belief in superior 
powers is concerned, the only difference between the 
Sikhs and the Mahomedans lies in the fact that while 
the former recognise the existence of the Hindu gods, 
the latter deny altogether the divinity of the heathen 
deities. Broadly speaking, Sikhism may be described 
as Mahomedanisin, minus circuincision and cow-killing, 
and plus faith in the Gurus, 

Even in outward appearance, a Sikh, witli his short 
trousers, flowing beard, foreheiid free from paint, and 
neck without beads, looks more like a Mahomedan 
than a Hindu. The only visible sign by which he 
may be distinguished is the iron nn^ which he 
wears on the wrist. According* to the strict tenets 
of their faith, the followers of the Gurus are pre- 
cluded from performing any fasts, pilgrimages or 
rites enjoined the Hindu Shastras. In practice 
many of the Sikhs not only visit the places hold sacred 
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by the but perform inuny of tlio eercmonios 

described foi the orthodox. The few Brahmans and 
Ksbettvis that there are among the Siklw, take oven the 
sacred tliread which the List (iuru ordered to be put oflF. 
Under British rule Sikhism is fast losing its vihility, and 
drifting towards amalgamation with the Hindu fiitli pro- 
perly so-Ciilled. Diiringthodccayiiig period of the Mogal 
power, when lawlessness and anarchy prevailed in almost 
all the distant proviiict's of the Empire, the ISikli iaith 
became very popular in the Punjab, as it not only 
gave that protection to the ])eo[)lc which the ofKcors of 
mo Crown were incapable of affording, but opened out 
to the Jat cultivators a career of ambition which, 
according to the orthodox, is deserved only by the 
aristocratic Ihijputs “The quiet and industiious Jat, 
HO long as he rcmaint'd a cultivator of the field, never 
concerned himself with his neighbours’ affairs or pros- 
pects ; but when he saw a lawh^ss set of (liikh robbers, 
with numerous follow'crs, and apparently in the enjoy- 
ment of oveiy luxury of life, which he loiiiid it im- 
|K>ssiblo, with every exertion of himself and his 
family, to piocure, it is no wonder that ho was often 
temped to renounce his hfi' of toil and tioiibh* for the 
less irksome pursuits of a robl)oi.”t 
At the present time the acquisition of wealth or 

S olitical power hy robbery or biigandugo lus been ren- 
ered well-nigh iinpo'^siblc by pa,r Britannaa which 
reigns over the w'hole country, .nd the religion of the 
Sikhs has therefore lost its chief attniction. In the 


coarse of a few more generations Sikliisiii is likely to bo 
superseded by one of those forms of Vaishnavi^m vrhich 
alono have the best chance of success among a subject 
nation in times of profound and undisturbablo 


peace. 


* The Sikhs perform reliaions ablutions in the holy rn ors in the 
same manner as the Hindus. Kaimt Sing came to British territc^ 
In 1S04 to bathe m the Ganges —McGregor's History of ths Sikhs^ 
VoLI.p ifie. 

t McGregot’s History 0 / ihs Slkho^ Vol. I, p. 157. 
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Tlie toisil Sikh po])iil£il;ion of India is less than two 
millions Oi these the majority are Jatsand (yliuruhas. 
Thcie are a few Brahmans and Kshottris in tho sect, 
but their number is very small. The Sikh Gurus tried 
to aboli'sh tho distinction of caste <iltoj];etliei. But that 
institution is naturally dear to those to Avhoui it gives 
an ele^.ltl'd status by hereditary right, and it is no 
wondei that the Brahnians and Kshettiis held aloof 
fiom the coufcdcraey in spite of its jiolitical advan- 
tagea The cartes that eageily joined the stindard 
of the Kikli Gurus were the agi icultural Jats, the trad- 
ing Uoiii^ and the tube of scaA^engers called Churaha. 
The flats, like the Marattas, are a lighting nation by 
in'itinct. Perhtips the iron rule of the llaj[>uts repres- 
sed the martial ardour of both for ages But when 
the Rajputs were subverted by the Mahomodans, and the 
Mahoniedans themselves became too AV(Mk to wield 
the sword with succe^<, tho Jats in the north, like the 
]ilaiattas m th(5 south, ro^piired only competiuit leaders 
at their liea<l to urge them on to “ the paths of glory 
that lead but to the gia\e.” The Juts are looked down 
upon by the Rajputs, and that wa^ perhaps one of the 
great inotiNCs A\hy the former willingly sulmiitted to 
the loailorship of the Sikh Gurus, ainl discarded the 
authority of the Brahmans who stipporU'd tho pioton- 
sioiih of the “king’s sons.” Tlie Roras weie similarly 
looked down upon by tho Kshettiis and hiul a similar 
motive to attain to a position higher than tlieirs. What- 
ever was the cau^^e, tho Jats and tho Roras formed the 
backbone of the Sikh brothei hood. The low caste of 
seuvongers, called the Ohnraha, were also eager to em- 
brace the now faith, as it alone gave them a chance of 
abandoning their filthy profession, and attaining a posi- 
tion of respectability, with the title of King. The 
Ghurahas were admitted to the faith by the baptism of 
po^uQolili ; but the high caste Sikhs refused to be placed 
on the same footing with them. The result was the 
formation of something like a now caste under tho name 
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of Mazabi Sikbs. The Chnraha Sikhs, called Mazabi, 
are not allowed to eat or drink with the high caste 
Sikhs. In the Sikh wars the Mazabis greatly distin- 

S iished themselves. They were remorselessly cruel in 
ttle. 

The Sikhs have no regular priesthood^ and no reli- 
gious ceremonies besides the baptism of pahooldi called 
also Amrita Dikiha. Even this baptismal rite was 
unknown during the time of the first nine Gums, and 
was first invented by the tenth pontiff, Govind. As 
neither the Hindus nor the Mahomodans have any 
ceremony corresponding witli it, it is quite possible 
that Guru Govind derived the idea from the practice 
of the Christian Church. The ceremony itself is a 
very simple and rude one, and has nothing of the 
grandeur or complicacy of a Hindu nto. As 
stated already, the Sikhs have no regular priesthood, 
and it is therefore ordained that the jnihooldi or Amnta 
Diksha may be conducted by any five persons duly 
initiated in the faith. When there is a candidate for 
baptism, a meeting of the initiated members residing 
in the locality is hold. The prayer of the applicant 
is brought to the notice of the assembly, and, if they 
decide in favour of admitting him, a stone cup contain- 
ing a solution of sugar in water is brought before 
them. The liquid is stirred with a double-edged sword 
by at least five of the elders present. When this is 
done a portion of the solution is sprinkled over the 
eyes, ears and head of the neophyte, and the rest is 
drunk W all present including 1^. 

The bikhs denounce idolatry, but at the same time 
worship the Gronth or the Bible of their sect in the 
very same manner as the Hindus worship the images 
of their gods. In speaking of the Granth in the 
shrine of Amritsar, Sir Monier Williams says : — 

The Ckaaih ia, in fhet, the real divinity of the shrine, and II 
taat^ as if it a veritable personal existence. Every morning 
itia dressed out in costly broouie, and reverently ploora on a low 
throne under a jewriled canopy, said to have om constructed 

B, HO 33 
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by Banjit Sins at a cost of fi0,000nipee8. All div long ohowries an 
waved over tne sacred volume, and every evening it la tmniported 
to the second temple on the e(to of the lake opposite the canse- 
way, where it is made to repose the night in a golden bed within 
a consecrated chamber, railed off and proteotecT from all proCane 
intrusion by bolts and bars.— Sir Monier Wiiliams' BMubm and 
Brahmani^ p. 177. 

The Holy Book is treated as a living personality, also 
bj the dedication, before it, of a pan of Halwa called 
Kara Prasad. Alter being kepi before the Granth 
for some time, the Halwa is distributed among all 
persons present in the temple at the time. Even good 
Hindus are said to accept the dole* reverentially. The 
Sikhs do not usually offer any other kind of food 
before the object of their adoration. 

For an idea of the contents of the Granth, the 
lollowing passages may be referred to : — 

At the beginning is the True One. 

Know that there are two ways (that of Hindus and t at of 
Mussalmans), but only one Ijora. 

By thyself all the creation is produced ; by thyself, having created, 
the whole is caused to disappear. 

Thou O Han ' alone art inside and outside ; thou knowert the 
secrets of the heart. 

Mutter the name of Han, Hori, O my heart, by which comfort ie 
brought about, by which all sms and vice disappear, by which 
poverty and pain cease. 

Thou art I, I am thou, of what kind is the diffbrencet I^lk^ gold 
and the bracelet, like water and a wave. 

By the perfect Guru the name of Hari is made finn in me. Hori 
is my bMoved, my king. If some one bring and unite (him with 
me), my life is revived. 

Thou art my father, my mother, my cousin, my protector in aU 
places Then what fear and gnof can there bo in me? By thy 
mercy I have known thoo. Thou art my Bupport, my trust. Wiuout 
thee there is none other ; all is thy play and thy arena, O Lo^ ! 

The Lord is my deai fnend. He is sweeter to me than mother 
and father, sister, brother and all fnenda ; like thee there is none 
other, O Lonl * 

Be nnited with the Lord of the Univerae. After a long time tbia 
(human) body was obtained. In some births thou wast made a 
rook and mountain. In some births thou wast produced as pot 
herb. In the eighty-four lakhs of existence thou wast caused to 


* This practice clearly shews that the Bikhs are regarded os Hindus 
by, the msmftsrjr of the orthodox faith. It may be also mentioned 
here that the name of Guru Nanak is actually invoked by many 
orthodox Brahmans of Northern India, along with those of some 
other Hindu gods. 
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wander about. Ko bot wind toucbes those who are proteeted by the 
true Oum. Ourii is the true creator. 

Protected by the Guru he u admitted to the true house and palace 
of Hari. Death cannot eat him. 

1 am continually a sacriiioe to my own Guru. 

I am become a saonflce to my own Lord. Prom the Veda, fiwm 
the book of the Koran, from the wholo world ho u conspicuous. The 
King of Nanakis openly seen. 

Baring forgotten all things meditate on the One * Drop false 
oonceiti Mm up thy mind and body.^Sir Monier Williams' ilindu- 
iam ami Prahmanim, p. 171. 

The doctrines and sentiments contained in the above 
are such as are favoured by every Hindu. The good 
words put in at every step for securing to tho Guru the 
love and rerard of his followers, are usual charac- 
teristic of the sacred literature of modern Hindnism. 

The Sikh Gurus never encouraged celibacy or men- 
dicancy, and declared that marriage and the acquisition 
of wemih were necessities of human life. The class 
of Sikh fanatics called Akalis, or * men for times ot 
danger,’ do however, in practice, generally remain 
unmarried. They usually live in the Sikh monastcncs 
called Dharmasala, and imey are easily known by their 
blue turbans with iron discs. They are regular des- 
peradoes, and it is a very dangerous thing to provoke 
them. During the days of Sikh rule, they were gene- 
rally treated with groat indulgence, and were kept as 
a reserve for ^eat emergencies. 

The Sikhs nave several sub-sects, among which the 
Udasis, the Nirmailis and tb Govind Shahis are the 
most important. The first two arc followers of Nanak. 
The last^long to the order founded by Guru Govind. 

The Sikhs reverence the descendants of Guru Nanak 
and the representatives of the family of Govind. But 
no one has priestly authority in the sect either by birth 
or appointment. Tho pahooldi of the Sodis and tho 
Bedis themselves has to be conducted in the same 
manner as that of the other Sikhs. The chief shrines 
of the Sikhs are those of Amritsar, Patna, Nandop, 
Tarantara, Moogatsar, Kartarpore and Panja Shah. Tho 
name of the first of these places literally means the 
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tank of nectar.” It is the site of the tank, the dry 
bed of lyhich was by Nanak miraculously filled with 
water. The fourth uuru Arjoon first built the temple, 
and at a later period the town became the rendezYOus 
of the Sikh leaders. Patna is held to be a sacred town 
on account of its being the birthplace of Guru Govind. 
Nonder is the name of the place in the Nizam’s domi- 
nions whore Guru Govind died. Tarontara, in the 
Amritsar district, is held sacred by the Sikhs on account 
of its having a tank the water of which is believed to 
be a cure for leprosy. Moogatsar is in the Ferozepore 
district, and is hold sacred on account of its being the 
site of the f<unous battle by which Gum Govind re- 
established his power, Panja Shah is near Rawol Findi, 
and is celebrated as the place whore Guru Nanak per- 
formed certain very extraordinary miracles. He drew 
out water from the rocky base of a hill, and when a rival 
saint tried to crush him and his followers by hurling 
the hill upon them, Nanak kept it in position by stretch- 
ing out nis right hand for its support. The hill has 
on its sides some finger-marks which are taken by the 
devout to be conclusive evidence of the truth ot the 
legends. 



PART VIL 
BUDDHISM. 

CHAP. L— PERSONAL HISTORY OF BUDDHA 

Although the religion of Baddha is not usually re- 
garded as a form of the Hindu faith, and although it 
has disappeared almost entirely from India proper, the* 
land of Its origin, yet, for many reasons, it seems to me 
necessary to say something in this book about its 
history and character. Buddha rejected the authority 
of the Vedas, and strictly prohibited the performance of 
the Vedic rites, which involved the killing of animals and 
the drinking of strong liquor. But his own system was 
founded entirely upon Hindu philosophy, and as it 
recognized the gods of the Hindu pantheon, it cannot 
be said to have the same relation to Hinduism as Chris- 
tianity or Mahomedanism. In fact, Buddhism is not 
more antagonistic to orthodo . Hinduism than the cults 
of the Jangamites or the Vaishnavas. The latter, though 
they reject the authority of the Vedas and deny the 
spiritual supremacy of the Brahmans, are yet regarded 
as Hindus, and there is no reason why Buddhism should 
bo assigned a different footing. 

The religion of Buddha was, if not the first, at least 
one of the earliest, of the man-worshipping and morality- 
preaching faiths. The Vedic singers who preceded 
them never claimed to bo superior to, or identical wkh, 
the gods of their pantheon. Their highest ambition 
was only to be recognisc^l as men of extraordinary 
( 517 ) 
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powers. Thoir religion offered chiefly tangible good 
service, and had not ninch to do with either the improve- 
ment or the corruption of morality. Their success in 
securing the reverence of men naturally led those who 
followed them to aim at attaining higher altitudes. 
Buddha did not, like the later prophets, claim to be an 
incarnation or agent of the Most High. Ideas of that 
kind were perhaps unknown to him, and, at any rate, 
did not originate with him. However, he tried to at- 
tain tlie same goal by a different route. He, in a man- 
ner, domed the existence of a Supreme Brahma, and 
spoke of the lesser gods of the Hindus pantheon as his 
inferiors. According to his elaboration of the Hindu 
doctrine of metempsychosis, the condition of a god 
is Uie highest stage* * * § which every sentient being is 
capable of attaining before becoming a Buddha or 
B(^hisatwa.t In the Buddhistic scripture we read 
of a certain frogt that from simply listening to the 
Buddha’s voice, while reciting the law, was born as 
a god ill the Trayastriusa heaven. In some of the 
stones of Buddha’s miracles, as, for instance, in the 
one relating t6 his desccnt§ from heaven to Sankisa, 
it is stated that the gods acted as his personal attendants. 
It is also stated in some places that the gods rever- 
enced him as a superior being, and, wlion allowed, con- 
gregated together to hear his preachings. His policy 
with regard to the lesser deities of the Hindu pantheon 
was, in fact, tho same as that of the British Govern- 
ment of the present time towards the Indian princes, 
and not that of Dalhousie. He did not, like some of 
the later prophets, aim at being in tho position of a 

lonesome tower ” in the midst of a level plain. Such 
being the case, his religion must be said to bo a form of 
Hinduism, and not wholly antagonistic to it. 

* See Sir Monier WiUiams on Buddhiam^ p. 121. 

f See Gloflflary. 

t Bee Sir Monior WilliomB on Buddhiamf p. 122. 

§ Rockhill'a Life qf Buddha, p. 81 ; Sir Monier WiUiams* Bud^ 
dhiun, p. 414, et ee^, , Fa Hian, p. 48. 
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The main facts relating; to the personal history of 
Buddha* are well-known, and 1 refer to them only for 
the purpose of marshalling them in snob a manner as 
to render their historical bearing and valno clear 
enough. The great prophet was the son of a Ksatriya 
chief named Suddhodano, who ruled over a small 
kingdom at the foot of the Himalayas, between the 
rivers Bapti and Ilohini. The chief town of the State 
was Kapilavastu, which has been identified with a vil- 
lage named Bhuila, in the Basti district, about 25 miles 
to the north-east of Fyzabad, and 12 miles to the north- 
west of the town of Basti. Buddha’s mother, Maha 
Maya, died on the seventh day after his birth, and 
although he was taken care of by his mother’s sister, 
Maya alias Gautami Mahaprajapati, who was also one 
of his father’s wives, his childhood was in all ])ro- 
bability not a very happy one. In his early years, he 
received some education under a teacher named Kau- 
cika,t and it was perhaps this teacher who awakened 
in his young mind that craving for the study of the 
Hindu philosophical systems which was very strong 
in his mind at the time that he left his paternal 
roof. He married three wives, and, according to some 
of the accounts relating to his life, he was blessed with 
a child when he was himself twenty-nine years old. 
According to other accounts, his wife Yasodhara gave 
birth to llahula long after ^ aS departure from home. 
In any case, with such intellectnal and physical activity 
as he possessed, the monotony of home-life was perha])s 
extremely irksome to him. Possibly the fact of his 
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being motherless, and his father having other wives, 
made him very miserable. That he was not a great 
favourite with the family appears pretty clear from 
the fact that, after his voluntary exue, his father did 
nothing whatever to bring him back to his palace. If, 
like the late Baja Pratapa Chond,* of Burdwan, Bnddha 
wanted to test the affection of his father for a mother- 
less child, he was doomed to a sod disappointment, 
though, for the sake of the good name of his father, or 
in oraer to uphold his own prophetic pretensions, he 
never expressed his feelings on the subject. What the 
real cause of Buddha’s renunciation of home was, can- 
not possibly be known. But there cannot be much doubt 
that the stories to be found on the subject in the Bud- 
dhistic scriptures are more myths. 

According to these legends Buddha grew up to man- 
hood without having any idea of death, disease or the 
decay caused by old age, and that when in his twenty- 
ninth year ho first saw a dead body, an old man and a 
diseased person, he was so impressed with the miseries 
of human life, as to determine at once to leave his home 
in the search after a remedy. The stories on the subject 
are very dramatic no doubt ; but they cannot bo taken to 
have any element of probability consistently with what 
is known to all men regarding the usual course of 
human affairs. Even supposing that Buddha’s domestic 
life was a happy one, and that the only motive which 
led him to adopt the garb of a mendicant was his phi- 
lanthropic zeal for the good of mankind, it does not 
seem reasonable to suppose that his determination was 
the result of a sadden impulse. Cases of renunciation 
like his are not of rare occurrence among Indian princes. 
In our own days Lala Babu and Bajos Protab Chand 
and Bom Krishna have perhaps made far greater sacri- 
fices than the son of ouddhodana. In every case of 
Sanyas in high life that has taken place in recent times. 


For on account of the Baja, ne page 48^ auUm 
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the detormination is more or less kno'wn to have been 
caused hj domestic unhappiness, or by the undue influ- 
ence of some religious teacher on the enthusiastic 
neophyte. It seems likely, therefore, that Buddha was 
influenced in the same way. At any rate, the steadiness 
which he evinced in the course of life that he adopted, 
goes very far to show that his determination was not 
uie result of a sudden impulse, but of long and careful 
deliberation. If ho had been led by only an accidental 
flash of enthusiasm, his zeal would have cooled down as 
quickly, and he would have come back to his father 
within a few days. But he had evidently gone through 
a long course of mental preparation, ana the realities of 
a mendicant’s life did not frighten him. 

After leaving home Buddha repaired to Baj Giri, 
the metropolis of the Magadha Empire at the time. 
This line of action on his part, at the very outlet, dues 
not seem to bo consistent with the view that it was only 
the miseries which he had found existing in the w orld 
that led him to leave his paternal roof. Surely he 
could have no reason whatever to suppose that Baj 
Giri was the place where the necessary remedy i^as 
obtainable. It seems much more probable that, like other 
men of ability and ambition, ho was naturally attracted 
to the metropolis of the Empire in a search after 
adventure. According to his biographers, his sooth- 
sayers had predicted that he w* to bo either a mighty 
Emperor or a Buddha. This may be taken to show what 
the goals of his ambition originally were Evidently 
he saw no way to be an Emperor, and therefore mlopted 
the safer but more ambitions career that ultimately 
led to his being worshipped as a god by all classes, 
including both princes and peasants. 

It is said that the princely mendicant of Kapilavnstu 
attracted the notice of Xing Bimbasnra on the occasion 
of his very first entrance into Raj Giri. That is not 
impossible. But it seems more probable that ^ 
become known to the king either through his preceptor 
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Bain Patra Budrako, or through Ainba Pali of Yaisali, 
who was Bimbiisara’s mistress, and who subsequently 
became one of the leading Buddhistic nuns. Bam Putra 
Bndraka was evidently one of the favoured Pandits of 
the Court of Biinbusara, and as such Pandits, when 
they visit the kings who patronise them, are generally 
accompanied by their loading pupils, it seems highly 
probame that the Buddha's first introduction to Bim- 
l^sara was the result of his having enlisted himself as a 
pupil of the groat philosophical teacher of Raj Giri at 
the time. Whatever the origin of the acqaaintance may 
have been, the groat prophet know that to establish a high 
position in the country, or in the c«<timation of the king, 
oy dint of Sanskrit scholarship alone was a ver^ di£Scult 
task, and was quite impossible daring the lifetime of his 
preceptor. So after passing some time at Raj Giii 
as a pupil of R.un Putni Itiidrakii, and acjiuiring some 
reputation tliere as a scholar of gicat promise, he retired 
to an adjoining forest on the banks of the river Niran- 
jan, and there for a time gave himself up to the pracli<» 
of the most severe austerities. The discipline to which 
he was believed to have subjected himself at the time 
raised him considerably in the veneration of King Bim- 
basara and the people of the country. But the practice 
of asceticism, though highly useful at the beginning of 
a religious man's career, cannot be continu^ by him 
forever, if ho has a secular ambition. At any^ rate, 
after six years of self-mortification, the Incarnation of 
Enlightenment discovered that penances and fasts were 
not the road to heaven. His reputation for superior 
sanctity had been then completely established, and so 
he emerged from his seclusion, giving out t^t he 
discovero<l the true remedy for the miseries of thb 
world. The panacea that ho professed to have dis- 
covert was neither very original nor of any use for 
practical purposes. His doctrines wore exactly the 
ssmie as those of many orthodox Hindus, namely, that 
our miseries are caused by desires, and that, in order to 
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S et rid of the miseries, we must learn to overcome the 
esiresj Sir Monier Williams* gives Buddha the credit 
of having had the power to clothe old ideas in new 
and more^ attractive drosses. But, in this instance, the 
great anti-Brahmanical prophet adopted the ideas of 
Brahmaniciil philosophy, without any modification what- 
ever. (Cessation of desires was the panacea prescribed 
by both, as if it wore possible for any human being to 
feel happy without food, drink, health, and the joys of 
conjugal association. From the point of view of 
common sense, the true remedies for the miseries of life 
are the sciences of medicine, agriculture, &c., the arts of 
weaving, road-mnking, navigation, &c., properly managed 
political governments, and such institutions as hospitab, 
poor-houses, insurance offices, light houses, fire brigades, 
£c. A spiritual toucher may be believed to have the 
power of saving the soul from perdition after death. But 
w far as the miseries of this world are coucemed, it is 
impossible to give either Buddha, or any other prophet, 
the credit of having given ns a satisfactory remedy. 

However that may be, Buddha was so convinced of 
the value of his discovery, that he at first felt inclined 
to keep it to himselff in»«toad of giving the benefit of 
it to the world. Even the gods were distressed at this 
determination on his part, and he was led to abandon 
it only for the sake of the repeated remonstrances 
addressed to him by the grea^ deityt Brahma. This 
legend affoi^ a typical instance of the manner in which 
Buddha utilised the agency of the gods to servo his 
political purposes. In secular spheres such tactics 
would hardly be of any use even with the weakest of 
Asiatic princes. But wio faith of men in the saints 
and prophets is unbounded. 

When Buddha at length mode up his mind to give 
men the benefit of his discovery, he thought of making 

* See Sir Moniei'a Bwidhiiith P« 104. * 
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his fprmer teachers Bnddaka and Alloda* his first 
pnpil& If this had been possible his name and fame 
conld have been made at once. But the idea, though a 
very clever one, could not possibly be given efect to. 
As soon as it arose in his mind, a god, who was in wait- 
ing, informed him that his old te^ers had passed 
away from the earth. He then proceeded to Benares 
with a view to preach the new faith to the five men 
who had been deputed by his father to attend him 
when ho was studying philosophy at Ilaj Giri. They 
attended him also when he practised austerities on the 
banks of the Niranjana river. But when he gave up 
asceticism, and became mindful of worldly comforts, 
these men lett him and wont to Benares. According 
to the Buddhistic scriptures, the cause of their leaving 
his company was his abandonment of asceticism. But 
the fact that they did not return to their notive country, 
but proceeded to Benares, seems to point to the con- 
clusion that they had been sent thither by Buddha in 
order to iirepare the ground for him. However that 
may be, the five attendants were not, according to the 
Buddhist chronicles, at first inclined to recognise the 
Buddhahood of their former master. But they were 
soon overpowered by his commanding bearing, and 
the sermon that ho delivered to them. They had 
addressed him familiarly as a ‘ friend,’ and be spoke as 
follows : — 

Do not address, O Bhikshus, the Tathacata by his name, and with 
appellation “ Friend.'* T'lo Tatliad^ta, () Bhikshns, im the holy aV 
solute Sambiidlia. Gito ear, O Bhikshu ! The immortal (Amata) has 
been won (by me) I will teach you : to you I preach the doctrine. 
If you wane in the way 1 show you, you will ore long have penetrated 
to the truth, having yourselves known it and seen it face to face; and 
vou will live in the pOBsession of that highest goal of the holy life 
for tlio sake of which noblo you^s fully give up the woild and go 
forth into the homeless state."— JfoAaeagpa, 1, 6, 12. 

The five quondam attendants to whom Buddha 
spoke as above were all under the belief that there was 


* JIfaAanagga, 1, 0, 2-^. 
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great merit in asceticism, and, addressing him again 
in the same familiar stylo as before, they said : — 

Br thoae obsorvanoeB, Friend Gautama, hy those pinctices, hy those 
austerities, yon have not been able to obtain power surpassing that 
of men, nor the snpenonty of fnll and holy knowMge and insight. 
How will von now, living in abnndance, having given up yoor exer- 
tions, having turned to an abundant life, be able to obtaiu power 
surpassiitf uAt of men and the superiority of f uU and holy know- 
ledge aM insight ?— dfoAoeagga, 1, 6, IS. 

The reply which Buddha gave to this embodies a 
doctrine which would have entitled him to be regarded 
as one of the greatest benefactors of mankind, if he 
had not insisted upon his followers to give up their 
connection with the world, and to become monks and 
nuns. He said : — 

There are two extremes, O Bhikahus, which he who has given np 
the world ought to avoid. What are these two extremes 1 A lUe 
given to pleasures, devoted to pleasures and lusts - this is degrading, 
sensual, vulgar, ignoble, and profltless ; and a life given to mortifica- 
tions, this IB painful, ignoble and profitless. By avoiding those two 
extremes, O Bhikshus, the Tathogata has gained the knowledge of 
the Middle Path which leads to insight, which lea<l8 to wisdom 
which condnoes to calm, to knowledgo, to the Sambodhi, to Nirvana! 
-^Jliahavagga, 1, 6, 17. 

A nobler doctrine, no doubt, than that of those who 
taught their followers to practise self-mortification in 
every possible form. But as Buddha insisted upon 
renunciation of home life, it is impossible to give him 
even the negative credit of having done nothing to 
make men more miserable than they are by nature. 
That compliment is due to Manu and Yajnyavalkya, 
and not to any of the latter day pr^ phets. 

To return to the story of the first conversions made 
by Buddha. The sermons which the prophet addressed 
to his attendants did not at first make any impression. 
The same questions and the same answers had to be 
repeated thrice, and, if we are to believe the Buddhist 
scriptures, the prophet had to struggle hard in order 
to convince them of the truth of his doctrines. 

Buddha’s sixth convert was a yonng man* of Benares 
named Yasa. Ho was followed by his parents. Whil^ 


a Mahavagga^ 1, 7, 4—10. 
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the neophyte was passing the first night after his con- 
version in the hermitage of his teacher, his &ther 
searched for him in every part of the town. The son 
had left his slippers on the banks of the Vamna, and 
the father upon seeing them was led to apprehend that 
he had been killed by some wild boost. When thns in 
a state of terrible anxiety ho met with Buddha, who, 
upon being questioned, offered him the information he 
wanted on condition of his accepting the new faith. 
Yasa himself became a Bhikshu, while his father, 
mother and wife remained at home as lay disciples. 
Fifty-four other men of Benares were led to follow the 
example of Yosa, so that there were sixty Bbikshus in 
all at the end of the first year. Buddha deputed these, 
two by two, to preach his faith in other parts of the 
country. He hiiiiself returned to the vicinity of Gaya, 
where, before long, ho succeeded in converting some 
of the greatest of the local Pandits, together with their 
disciples. The prophet had now a very large number of 
followers, and had acquired such importance that he was 
invited by King Biinlnmara to revisit Raj Giri. A large 
and commodious garden bouse, called the Vonuvana, or 
the Bamboo grove, was jiresented to him by the king. 
Bimbasara supplied also ever} thing that Buddha and 
his followers required for food, drink and clothing. 
Being thus able to keep his followers well-housed and 
well-fed, Buddha w«is able to add to the number of 
his disciples every day. These disciples spent nine 
mouths in the year in preaching the now faith, and 
passed the three months of the rainy season in one of 
those monasteries that either the kings or tho people of 
the country built in different places for their accom- 
modation. 

Buddha rassed the second year of his ministry in 
Raj Giri. It was at this period that Sudatta, a rich 
iqerchant of Sravasti,* became his disciple, and invited 


For on account of thu city, see p. 188, mU* 
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him to visit the chief city of Kosala. Buddha suggest- 
ed to him the building of a Vihara for his reception. 
Sndatta buUt the monastery of Jetavana, and when 
everything was ready he sent word to Buddha asking 
him to take possession. When Buddha arrived at Sra- 
vasti he was received with great honour, and a formal 
gift of the Jetavana was made to him. Buddha passed 
the won or rainy season ot the third year of his ministry 
in Sravasti. Daring his residence there King Prasnajit 
of Kosala was converted to his faith. 

Shortly after his conversion the King of Kosala sent 
a message to Suddhodana, congratulating him for hav- 
ing such a great son as the Buddha. Thereupon the 
King of Kapiluvastu sent several messengers to Buddha 
asking him to visit his parents and relative.s. 

After avoiding compliance for a long time, Buddha 
at last consented to meet the wislios of ins aged father 
on condition of his building a monastery lor the holy 
order at Kapilavastu. Suddhodana agreed to the con- 
dition, and unlit a Vihara, to which was given the name 
of Nyagrodhvnna or Banyan grove. When Buddha 
arrived at Kapilavastu, his father and his other relatives 
gave him a warm reception. They nil embraced bis 
faith, and a great many of them entered the monastic 
order. Some of these Sakya monks gave great trouble 
to him afterwards. 

From the Buddhistic histori' i it appears that no 
teacher before Buddha had ever allowed women to 
enter any monastic order. Buddha himself had, it is 
said, some misgivings on tlic subject. It is represented 
that he regarded women with great distrust, and that 
he was ultimately obliged to grant them the privilege, 
for the sake of his favonnto disciple Annnda, who pleaded 
their cause, and for meeting the wishes of nis old 
maternal aunt and step-mother, Mahaiirajapati Gau- 
tami. At the council held at llaj Giri after Buddha’s 
death, his first locum tenenn^ Maha Kasyapa, severely 
censured Ananda for the part that he had taken to get 
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women admitted to the holj order** But when 
prajapati Gautami and her companions were admitted as 
nuns, Ananda’s ago cannot have been more than ten 
years, and it is therefore difficult to see how he could be 
responsible for enrolling them in the holy orders. The 
entreaties of Gautami Mahaprajapati, if the story be 
based upon truth, were certainly irresistible to Buadha. 
But it seems very probable that he wanted to admit 
females, more for the sake of adding to the attractions of 
monastic life, than for the sake of obliging either Anonda 
or his aged aunt. Some of the rules laid down for the 
guidancot of the Bhikshus point to the above conclusion. 

Buddha, like many otlior mendicants, was a great 
favourite with the softer ses. While yet engaged in his 
meditations at Gaya, ho was attended by a girl named 
Sujata. Later on ho went one day to a neighbouring 
village named Seiiika, the headman of which had two 
unmarried daughters named Nanda and Nanda Bala. 
These ladies prepared a nice pudding for Buddha, and 
after putting the same into his olms-bowl, asked him 
to marry them. Tlieir guest rejected their prayer. But 
he visited them again when on his way from Benares 
to Raj Giri, and on this occasion admitted them into 
his sect as lay disciples. Another of his devoted female 
disciple was the lady of Vaisali called Visakha, the 
mother of Mrigadhara,'’ in the Buddhistic annals. 

The precise time when Amba Pali, the mistress of 
Bimbasara, became a disciple of Buddha, is not known. 
Most likely the acquaintimce began at the time when 
Buddha was a student at Raj Giri. At any rate, when 
he began to preach his new faith, Amba became one 
of his most devoted disciples, and he not only accepted 
the gift of a garden house made by her to him, but 
actually partook of her hospitaiityt with all the monks 

* iee Rockhxll on the JAf€ uf Buddha^ p. 1S3. 

t See <&., pp. 01. Q2j Culianraega X, 1. 
t See ft., p. 129 s Liegge^i SVareb mf Fa Hioii, p. 72. 
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acQompanjiag him. The example thus set hj the 
teacher was perhaps very largely followed by his dis- 
eiples. What the result was may bo easily imagined. 

After the conversion of the Sakya ladies, Buddha 
went to the town of Yaisali, now identified with a 
village called Bisarah, in the vicinity of Bakhra, in the 
MnzafEerpur district. Yaisali was a sort of free city 
governed by an oligarchy consisting of its lending 
residents called the Lichavis. At Yaisali Buddha 
vanquished in argument Puma Kacyap and many 
other philosophical teachers. After these feats Buddha 
went to the Tniyastrinsat* heaven, and there preached 
his faith to his mother and a host of gods. Daring the 
period that ho was awsiy from earth his disciples were 
oppressed with grief on account of his absence. He 
fmt compassion for them, and after about three months 
came down to earth agiiin by a Vaidurya (^lapzs lazuli) 
staircase, the foot of which was fixed near an Udum- 
bar tree in the town of Sankisa near Cononj. 

A few years before Buddha’s death there was a 
great schism in his camp, headed by his cousin, Deva 
Datta. He had been made to enter the holy order by 
a stratagem, and was never a very sincere follower 
of Bnddha. As Buddha had the confidence of the 
old King Bimba^ara, Uova Datta somehow managed 
to make himself a favourite with Aja^ Satru, the heir- 
apparent to tlie throne of Mag dha. Ajata Satru 
brought about the death of his afiectionato father in a 
very cruel manner ; but Deva Datta’s attempts to put 
an end to the life of his great cousin were frustrated by 
some kind of miracle or other. After the death of 
Bimbasara, the inevitable reaction came on in the mind 
of Ajata Satru. He was sorely oppressed with 
remorse, and, through the influence of his step-brother 
and physician Jivan Kumara Bhand, he soon took stepa 
to bo reconciled to Bnddha. In Kosala also there tool^ 
place a revolution similar to that in Magadha. King 
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* See Glowary. 
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Frasnajit’s son, Yirudhaka, was led by Ambansba, a 
son of the royal chaplain, to dethrone ms father, and 
to compel liim to leave the kingdom. The Prime 
Minister of the State at iirst refused to help Yirudhaka. 
But the ultimate success of the heir-apparent in 
attaining the object of his guilty ambition was nudnly 
duo to tlio co-operation of the premier. After his 
dethronement, Prasnajit repaired to Raj Giri in order 
to seek for refuge. ])nt he died of hunger and thirst 
before Ajata Satru could do anything for his relief. 

The success of the revolution that took place in 
Kosala was in all probability due to the support that 
Yirudhaka received from the orthodox faction, and 
not to that of any schism among the followers of 
Buddha. At any rate, Yirudhaka, after ascending 
the throne of Kosala, never showed any sympathy for 
the new faith. On the contrary, he immediately declared 
war against the Sakyas of Kapilavastu, and, after con- 
quering tliom, effected their complete destruction. 

Buddha was, it seems, made an oyc-witncss of the 
mill ot his race. After the completion of the conquest 
of Kapilavastu by Yirudhaka, Buddha repaired to Raj 
Gin and lived there tor some time. He had been 
roconcil(Hl to Ajata Satru. But after his humiliation 
at Kosala, the young king of Magadlia apparently 
refused to treat him and his followers with the 
liberality that they had been accustomed to before. 
According to the Buddhistic histories there was a great 
famine in the country about a year before the jiro^et’s 
death, and he was obliged to confess to his amw of 
monks that he was not in position to support them, 
and that they must shift for themselves. Apparently 
the ji'-ophet felt very much distressed at the collapse 
of hi*^ ambitious schemes, and so he left Raj Giri for 
good. He had now very nearly completed the usual 
span of human life, and yet did not think of dying 
in peace in the city which he had made his head- 
quarters, and where alone he could expect to have a 
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large number of bis followers round him during his last 
moments. On his way to Kushinara, on the Gondah, 
where he intended to die, the prophet sojourned for a 
few days at Patali Putra, and the Buddhist chroni- 
cles tsike care to record that ho was there respectfully 
entertained W Varshakar, the Brahman Minister of 
King Ajata Satm. The biographers of the prophet 
are, however, silent as to the lund of treatment that he 
received from King' Ajata Satru when leaving Baj 
Giri for good. The omi<«8ion seems to be significiint. 

After leaving Patna, Buddha made a halt at Vaisali, 
living there for a few days m the garden house 

E resented to him by Amba Pali, and partaking of the 
ospitality of the old courtezan. 

The event in the life of a prophet which causes the 
greatest strain on the ingenuity of his loyal biographer, 
is his death. For an exact idea of the manner in 
which the Buddhistic annalists acquitted themselves 
in this difficult task, the reader must refer to the 
original works. Tlu* biographors of Buddha some- 
times state the facts without any kind of colouring. 
But this is not tho casc^ throughout. For instance, in 
many places the favourite disciple Ananda is charged 
with tne responsibility of his master's death, because* 
of his not asking him to prolong his life.* It is statc^l 
also that while at Beluva, a dire illness fell upon 
Buddha,t but he thought that it vould not bo right for 
him to pass away while the congregation of Bhikshns 
was scattered. So ho determined to retain hold on his 
body until it hud accomplishod its task 

Divested of tho coating of legendary colouring, 
the plain fact was that Buddha recovered from the 
illness which soizod him while ho was at Bolnva. 
After passing the rainy season there, ho wont back to 
Vaisali and stayed tliero for a short time. Ho made 

* Rockhill’s L^s of DfMfdlAa, p. tfiSL 
t 7b., p. ISO. 
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up his mind to die at Kashinara, and with that object 
left Yaisali for good before long. On his way to his 
intended place of death, ho halted at various plaoeSj 
and at one of these, then called Jalanka, he was invited 
by one Knndn, a worker in metal) to partake of his 
hospitality. The host put some pork in Buddha’s 
alms-bowl, and that was the cause of the malady that 
brought about his death. His demise caused the earth 
to shake and thunderbolts to fall. His funeral was 
performed by the Mallas of Kushinaro, in accordance 
with the directions which he gave before his death, and 
which were as stated in the following report of the 
conversation he had with Ananda on the subject : — 

*^Ananda —How then, Lord, must the Brahmans and hoiudiolderB 
who aro believers honour the Blessed One^s remains. 

BtuidAo.— Ananda, they must treat them as those of a King of 
Kings 

Ananda, — Lord, how do they treat the remams of a King of Kings? 

BuddAa.— Ananda, the body of a King of Kings is wrapped in 
bands of cotton, and when it nM thus dmu wrapped, it is covered 
with five hundred loyors. After that it is put in an iron-case filled 
with oil, and it is covered with a double cover of iron, then 
a funeral pilo of all kinds of odonforous woods Is built, the 
remains are burnt, and the fire is put out with milk. Then they 
put hiH bones in a golden casket and in the cross rood they buUd 
a chaitya over hu remains, and with baldachins, fiogs and 
streamers, perfumes, garlands, incense and sweet powers, with 
sounds of music, fhey honour, praiso, venerate and revere him, 
and celebrate a feast in his honour. So likewise, Ananda, must they 
treat tho Tathagata’s remains.’** 

These diiections may bo taken to show what kind 
of ambition lurked in the heart of the great mendi- 
cant. As instances of suicide in high life are not quite 
unknown, so thero aro many cases on record of men 
in affluent circumstances rononneing homo, either for 
domestic unhappiness, or for love of adventure, or 
out of a craving for variety. Bnt Sannyash for snob 
causes deserves no more admiration or honour than 
felo de se, Tho monarch who sacrifices his personal 
comfort for tho happiness of his subjects has certainly 
far better claims to he adored by them, than a tluiught- 


BopkhiU'fl of Buddha, p. 137. 
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less heir-apparent who voluntarily sacrifices his 
prospects with a view to sink into a position of 
obsonrity. A love of physical comforts and worldly 
honour is inherent in numan nature, and whatever in- 
difference an ascetic may profess towards such things, 
it must be impossible for him to smother altogether 
his natural craving for thorn. 

The late Lala Babn voluntarily left home in the garb 
of a mendicant, leaving his princely estate in the hands 
of his wife. But a close study of the methods by 
which he afterwards acquired the valuable zemindans 
in Mathura, Aligar and Bulandshahar that ho dedicated 
to his idol at Bnndaban, renders it impossible to give 
him credit for being even then free from the usual 
Kayastha instincts. The case with Buddha was appar- 
ently the same. He gave up, it is true, the certain 
prospect of inheriting the petty principality ruled by 
his lather. But every act done, and almost every word 
uttered, by him show that he was actuated by a 
deep-rooted ambition for a far higher position. 



CHAP IT— THE RAPID SPREAD OP BUDDHISM 

AND ITS SUBSEQUENT DISAPPEARANCE 

FROM INDIA 

The instruments and measures which contributed 
most to the rapid spread of Buddha’s religion were (1) 
the army of monks that ho succeeded in raising ; (2) 
the admission of Sudras and women to the holy orders ; 
:md (3) the rage for building monasteries that he 
managed to create. The Hindu law-givers had declared 
that it was lawful ior the Vodic students to live by 
beggmg The inevitable result was that many pretenders 
assumed the garb of Vedic scholais. At a subsequent 
time, ascetics like the Nigranthis, without oven any 
pretension of learning, swelled the ranks of beggars 
When Buddha commenced his proachiiigs, the number 
of such mendicants was appanmtly very considerable. 
But they never had any organisation, and although, in 
years of plenty, tho^ could procure their food by beg- 
ging, they had no fnend or patron to see that they were 
well-housed and well-clad, or properly fed in seasons 
of scarcity. Buddha was able to attract such men by 
offering them better prospects. There was generally 
no difficulty about their commissariat. That was man- 
aged by leaviug them to billet themselves on the 
people. The most important thing was to provide 
them with barracks. Ex hypotlked^ they had volun- 
terily renounced home, and the public could not well 
be asked to find for them what they professed to have 
abandoned sm moto^ in their indifference to worldly 
( 584 ) 
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comfort. Tho genius of Buddha, however, was ready 
with a pretext for the now requisition ou tho laity. 
The monks were themselves quite indiflerent to physi- 
cal comforts and discomiorts ; but tho pi-octico oi 
severe austerities, and the passing of the rainy season in 
an uncovered place, wore strictly prohibited by their 
master. By travelling in tho rainy season, a monk 
might unwittingly cause the destruction of insects. 
That was to be avoided anyhow. 

As a specimen of the preaching by which kings and 
rich men wore led to build Viharas and Sangaraiiias, tho 
following may bo referred to : — 

To (rive houses to the order, a pla<M! of rofugfo and joy, so that we 
may uiere exorcise concentiutioii and ho^ intuition, lias been com- 
manded by Buddha os the most noble gift Tlicrcfore let a wise 
man, who understands what is 1>ust foi himself, build beautiful 
houses, and receive luto them the knowers of tho doctiiue He mav 
(Ove food and drink, clothes and lodging to such the upright witn 
cheerful heart. These preach to him the doctnno which drives away 
allsuffenng; if he apprehends tho doctimo here IjcIow, ho goes 
sinless into Nirvana.— Ouilavoffffa, VI, 15. 

From the beginning of his career as a prophet, 
Buddha saw the importauco of having for his army of 
monks snitablo habitations. In the second year of his 
ministry, ho managed to get tho Vcnuvdua garden 
house at Raj Girl from King Bimba^ara. The next 
year tho merchant prim^e Hudutta Anatha Fmduda was 
led to build the Jetavanavihara at Sravasti. In the 
sixth year Suddhodan built, at his son’s roijuost, a 
monastery at Kapilavastn. The date when Airba Pah 
presented to Buddha her garden house at Yaisali is 
not known. In all probability the gift was niado at 
an early peiiod. Sometimes tho rich were induced, or 
compelled by adverse circumstances, to make over all 
their property to tho Sanga. A notable instance was 
Jyotiska, a merchant of Raj Giri, whose wealth liad 
excited the jealousy of King Ajata Satru, and led to liis 
persecution in various ways. To avoid further nioloshk- 
tion, he made over all his estates to Buddha, and enroUed 
himself a Bbikshu. 
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Theoretically, the Buddhist monhs were entitled to 
live in their Vihars only during the rains. Bat, as Sir 
Monier Williams* rightly obserres, such restrictions 
were soon ignored, and a residence in covered houses 
became usual at all seasons. Thus homeless beggars 
were provided with comfortable habitations at the 
expense of the toiling classes. 

Through the liberality of the pious men and women 
among his lay disciples, Buddha was generally able to 
keep his followers well-housed and well-fed. But 
there were timos when neither the charity of the rich, 
nor the miraculous powers of the prophet, sufficed to 

J rovide his monks with the means of sustenance. 

ust before his death, when there was a famine in the 
land, ho advised them to billet themselves on their 
friends and relatives. The occasions for such shifts 
and expedients, however, were rare. As a general rule, 
his followers were better housed and better fed than 
the majority of people. As Buddhism spread, kings, 
princes and the nch vied with each other for the privi- 
lege of endowing monasteries. The result was that not 
only were the monks enabled to live in comfort, but a 
career of ambition was opened to a great many of 
them. Each of the monasteries became a centre of 

E ower. The monk who could manage to become the 
ead of one of them, generally acquired princely wealth 
and influence. Neither orthodox Hinduism nor any of 
the pre-Buddhist sects had such attractions for poor 
men of ambition. Each monastery in the frontier 
stations became a fresh centre of power, and thus the 
now religion spread by gigantic strides. 

To Buddha is given me credit of doing away with 
caste. He, however, never interfered with the state of 
things he found among the laity. He ignored caste 
only so far as to admit all classes to his Sanga, and to 
allow his monks to take cooked food from even the 


See Sir Monier William’s AiclilACna, p. 428. 
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lowest castes. One of his greatest disciples, Upali, 
was a barber, and be made the junior monks, drawn 
from the higher castes, bow to him. This innovation 
may be regarded as praiseworthy by many. Buddha 
however was no reformer. When it suited his policy, 
he talked of morality, to discredit the Yedic ntuab. 
But his chief aim in all that he did and said was to 
attract a swarm of followers, and to that end he sacri* 
ficed everything else. He set at nought some of the 
noblest rules of discipline imposed on society by the 
Hindu Shastras. To keep his army well-fed, he made 
it lawful for them to accept the hospitality of even 
the degraded. 

What led Buddha to admit women to holy orders, it 
is not possible to say. This much seems probable, 
that they proved one of the chief attractions to the 
new faith. As the orthodox Hindu religion does not 
favour the re-marriage of widows, and as in Hindu 
society an old widower cannot possibly get a bride of 
such an age as to be a proper mate for him, aged men 
and women, among the lower castes, are sometimes 
obhged to embrace one of the modem Vishnuvite 
faiths for the sake of marriage. It is chiefly by the 
operation of this cause that fresh recruits are now-a- 
days secured for the existing monastic orders, and their 
practice is apparently based on that of the ancient 
Buddhists, wlioso place they now occupy. 

By the orthodox faith, no Hindu lady is permitted 

perform any religious rite except in the company, 
o tor the benefit, of her husband. In fact, according 
to the Hindu Shastras, the only religious duties of a 
woman are, to obey her husband in his lifetime, and, 
after his death, to live an abstemious life under the 
guardianship of her sons or some relative of her 
deceased lord. Whatever conflicts there may be in our 
ancient codes as to other points, they oU agree in not 
allowing a woman to go out of the protection of ler 
husband or guardian, for joining any class of mendi- 
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cants. Bnddha himself hod adopted the same policy 
nt first. The innovation ho sanctioned later on hi» 
been prodactive of a deal of mischief. The circnm- 
stances which had induced him to the stop have been 
referred to already. It is said that he evinced great 
reluctance in enrolling among his followers the Bhik- 
shunis or nuns. It is said also that the regulations 
originally framed were such as to keep the two sexes 
completely separate. They were not allowed to live 
in the same monastery like the matajis and babajis of 
the present day. The Buddhist nuns were not to 
reside in forest hermitages, but within the walls of a 
village or town “ in huts or nunneries, by twos or in 
greater number, for a sister wa<« not ollowod to live 
alone.”* To make a journey with a nun, to go aboard 
the Siime boat with her or to sit with lier alone and 
without a witness, was strictly forbidden.”* Those were 
wholesome regulations no doubt. But it is to be teared 
that the confessional invitations and observances neu- 
tralised them altogether. The nuns were required 
every half month to “ betake themselves to the monk, 
who had been named to them, by a resolution of the 
brotherhood, to receive his spiritual instruction and 
admonition. In the presence of another monk, that 
monk sit&> waiting the nuns, suid wlieii they have made 
their appearance, bowed themselves to the ground, and 
sat down before him ho hpeak> to them of the eight 
high ordinances, and expounds to them, cither by way 
of sermon or by question and answer, what ho deems 
profitable of the teaching and maxims of Buddha.”* 

These rules and regmations may at first sight seem 
unobjectionable. But such o})})ortunitios as they created 
for contact between the monks and the nuns were tempt- 
ing enough to celibates. 

As among the modern Vaishnavas, so among the 
Buddhists, the female devotees proved the source of 

M. 

* Oldenberi^s Life €f Buddha^ ttanalatod by Mr. W. Hoey, 
pp. 380, 381. “ 
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both their strength and weakness. Buddha himself, 
as wo have seen, had admitted a courtezan. In their 
old age the fallen women become anxious to be restored 
to society. But an orthodox Brahman cannot minister 
to any of them, without being himself degraded. It is 
only the followers of the latter-day prophets that can 
elevate their social status 

The rapid spread of Buddhism at first was perhaps 
due more to the monastic system, the admission ot 
Sudras into the holy orders, and the enrolment ot 
nuns, than to any intnnsic merit of its own. The 
monasteries in the beginning served like military canton- 
ments and recruiting camps. Tlio wealth of the fallen 
women served as un attraction to the beggars. But 
the admission of such women necessarily brought 
discredit on the faith, and rendered the contmuancoof the 
higher classes in it quite impossil)le. And when the 
monasteries themselves became hot-heds of iinmorahty, 
the whole system melted away under the ficTCe rays ot 
public opinion among the Brahiiiiins and other higliLM 
classes. 



CHAP III —THE RELIGION OF BUDDHA. 

Buddha never recommended tiie worship of any 
deity, visible or invisible, and bis religion is therefore 
asoally regarded as godless. To form, however, an 
exact idea of his faith, it is necessary to examine his 
tenets in connection with those of the Vedic priests 
and the Nigranthi ascetics whom he sought to dis- 
credit. The Brahmans were interested in upholding 
the importance of the great Ycdic sacrifices. To make 
their agency indispensable, the exegetes of the Mimansa 
school went so far as to declare that the gods had no 
real existence, and that it was only by the performance 
of the sacrifices in the m.mner prescribed by their 
Sfaastras, and not by independent prayers, that men 
could hope to derive the benefit they sought from the 
invisible powers. The weakest points in the Vedic 
cult were the denial of the real existence of the godd, 
and the encouragement it gave to the slaughter of 
animals, and the drinking of strong liquors. The 
Nigranthis were the first to protest against these doc- 
trines and practices, and Buddha adopted their tenets with 
certain modifications so as to suit his policy. The object 
of the NiCTanthis was to discredit Brahmanism, and to 
secure at least the respect of the mercantile castes. 
The Ksatriyas, whose proper profession was war, could 
not feel much aversion towards idle bloody and bacofaan- 
alian rites of the Brahmans. To keep the fighting 
classes in good humour, the Vedic priests bad to neglect 
and lower the manufacturing and mercantile castes. 
( 540 ) 
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To secure the veneration of these classes, who are in- 
terested in peace, the Nigrontfais made their religion 
as inoffensive as possible. Buddha wanted to make his 
relimon equally acceptable to both the Ksatriyas and 
the Yaishyas. He prohibited the killing of animads, 
but allowed his followers to eat the flesh of animals 
killed by others. Buddha himself ate flesh moat when 
given to him as alms. In fact, his death was caused 
by the eating of pork. 

The great bugbear of the Hindu theologians of all 
classes is the necessity of transmigration, and the con- 
sequent difSculty of avoiding the pains of birth, diseases, 
decay and death. The Ycdic priests, with their ritua- 
listic learning, professed the doctrine that the desired 
liberation from the bonds of flesh was obtainable either 
by Yedic knowledge, or by the performance of the 
vedic sacrifices. The Nigninthis, who were poor and 
illiterate beggars, found it more convenient to parade 
their poverty, and to inculcate that the practice of as- 
ceticism was the only way to attain salvation and 
superior wisdom. Buddha’s object was to organise a 
large army of monks. He therefore condemned both 
luxury and asceticism, and recommended moderate 
living, avoiding both over-indulgence and excessive 
self-mortification. The way to attam wisdom and beati- 
tude lies, in his opinion, in religious contemplation and 
the practice of the rules of mo^ dity, and not in asceti- 
cism. The Yedic priests of Jaimini’s school denied 
the real existence of the gods. Buddha not only ad- 
mitted their reality, but emphasized his belief in them, 
W assigning to them separate and well-defined heavens 
He was, however, quite as interested in declaring 
them powerless as Jaimini himself. The latter taught 
that the only way to attain happiness and avoid misery 
was the performance of sacrinces, and that, as the 
gods had no real existonce, prayers siddressed to thpm, 
in any other form, were useless. Buddha taught (1) 
that there was nothing but misery in the world ; 
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(2) that to get rid of this misery men mnst cease to 
have desires ; (8) and that cessation of desires could be 
brought about by every man, — vrhether Brahman, 
Ksatriya, Vaishya or Sudra, — by deep meditation, and 
the observance of certain rules of diet and discipline. 
The ultimate object of the Yodic priests was to exact 
as much ghi, meat and wine as possible, by indirect 
taxation on tho Ksatri^a princes. The ambition of the 
Nigranthi beggars did not extend beyond securing 
for the benefit of tho class the small charities of the 
niggardly Bajiiyas, Tho purpose which Buddha evi- 
dently had in view was to collect round him a cheap 
and large army of followers, and to bo in a position 
to keep them well-hoimed and well-fed by the method 
of direct taxation involved in the claims of the mendi- 
cants for alms, 

Buddha admitted the existence of tho gods, but 
mainUiinod that they wore snbonlmate to the man of 
enlightenment, and powerless for good and evil. He 
did not prescribe any form of liturgy or worship. His 
object was to make Inmseli a power m tho country, 
.iiid to make men honour him as a god. So he pre- 
scribed for rooitation the following formula - — 

Buddham Saranam Gacliami , Dharmam Barauani Gaohami , 
Baiigam Hai’anam Oodiami. 

l^rulafton -^1 for refuge to the Bud<lha , I go for refuge to 
tho law , 1 go for rofugo to the ordor. 

The deification of Dliarnia or law in a personified 
form is certainly free from any taint of selfishness. 
But as Buddha inculcated the same reverence to himself 
and to the order founded by him, it cannot be said that 
Ins teachings wore tho outcome of pure philanthropy. 
The inevitable result of the direction was to load to the 
regular worship of Buddha with his Dharma and his 
Sanga. Those three, called the Tri Ratna, or tho three 
jowds, afterwards became the Buddhist Triad. Im- 
ig^s representing them wore set up in the Vihars, and 
became regular objects of worship. The way being 
opened, owor gods and saints were soon admitted to 
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the pantheon, and the religion of the great iconoclast 
became one of the most idolatrous and superstitious 
faiths in. the world. Buddha may not be responsible 
for all the later accretions. But tnere cannot be much 
doubt as to his having struggled hard to bo worshipped 
as a god. Ho put an end to the old dynasty of kings, 
not for giving liberty to the people, W only to step 
into the throne himself under a now name. 

For an account of the later phases of Buddhism and 
the development of abomination worship in connection 
with it, the reader must refer to treatises expressly 
devoted to the subject. 



CHAP IV— THE MORALITY OP THE RELIGION 
OF BUDDHA. 

It has been already observed that Buddhism was 
perhaps one of the earliest of the morality-preaching 
relimons. The early Yedio faith was more concerned 
with rainfall and other worldly matters, than with the 
inculcation of ethical pnnciples. Buddha and his prin- 
cipal disciples professed to have miraculous powers for 
controlling the course of natural phenomena. But they 
performed miracles by the mere exercise of their will, 
and not, like the Brahmans, by incantations — by burning 
of gbi, libation of wine, or the slaughtering oif animals. 
It mustf however, be mentioned here thsit Buddha never 
encouraged the performance of miracles by his followers. 
On the contrary, ho censured them severely whenever 
they displayed their powers in violation of his orders. 
Thus the Buddhistic scriptures countenance the pre- 
tensions of the monks, and at the same time supply 
them with a pretext for avoiding requisitions for ei^- 
biting their powers. 

So far as Buddha preached such rules of morality as 
the Pancha Sila, his religion deserves every praise. The 
tundomcntal principles of his moral code were — (1) 
kill no living creature ; (2) steal not; («S) commit not 
adultery ; (4) ho not ; (5) drink not strong drink. For 
teaching such ethics, he is entitled to the heart-felt gra- 
titude of the world. But there is nothing in his cult 
to Aow that the teaching of morality was his sole 
or bis principal object. The Vedio religion, which 
( 544 ) 
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prevailed in hit) time, encouraged, for sacrificial pur* 

( loses, the killing of animals, and the drinking of strong 
iquors. The abuse liad, at one time, become very great, 
as appears from the Miniansa and the Brahmana litera- 
ture. The first to raise the voice of protest were the 
Nigranthis. However, Buddha also deserves due credit 
for holding up to ridicule the Vedic sacrifices. 

Buddha was digging for the foundations ot .1 now 
religion, and he naturally treated without mercy the 
weak points of the ancient faitli. But tlic religion and 
practices that he inculcated were very far from being 
unalloyed blessings. The Brah1nanic.1l Shastras caused 
no doubt a groat waste of tbe rcsourcc> of tlic country, 
tor tho cultivation of a kind of learning the \aluc of 
the greater part of wliich might cortainly be questioned. 
But while the e\actions ot tho Vodicjiriests wore occa- 
sional and justifiable to some extent, Buddha imjioscHl 
on his rouiitryiiuMi the burden of a funding army of 
idlers. It may be alleged that some of tho Buddhist 
monks ^\e^(' men of true piety, and did good to soeio^ 
by earnest eflbris to improve its nioiuhty But it is difii- 
( uU to suppose that tlie Buddhist monks and nuns w'ero 
of a better type than the Vishnuvitc Babajis, ^Mabijis 
or Mohants th<at ^ee at the present day. The fact 
>eenis to be that the wifeless and childless cemubites — 
and especially those who liold chargo of the rich monas- 
teries or are otherwise* well provided — cannot ha\o any 
logard for pubhe opinion, and .iieii inevitable tenden- 
ey, in most eates, is to dritt into a disreputable course 
of life. The preaching of morality l)v such men is out 
ot the question. 

Ln his zeal for the success of his own religion, Buddha 
tried to upset even tlio best and most unexci*ptionable 
>ides of Brahmanism. The Shastrio laws relating to 
social discipline are based upon an express iccognition 
of tho natural wants, necessities and appetites ot mon. 
For instance, the orthodox codes not only regard mftr- 
riage os allowable, but make it imperative on over}’ 
B, HC 35 
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mun JinJ woman. Such logislation is beyond all praise 
and, at any rate, is intelligible. But it does not seem 
possible to view in the same light the laws imposed by 
Buddha on his ibllow<^rs. His injunctions wore that all 
able-bodied and healthy men, not in the service of* the 
king, should sever their connection with the world, should 
lead a life of celibacy, .md should live on the charity 
of the public. If universally accepted, .such legislation 
would tend to the total extirpation of the hiiiiisin race. 
Surely that wsi" not the object of the gi eat prophet. 
What then \\as it 

A cai’cfnl roAiew of his life and toaelungs leads to 
the oonelnsion that his solo object was to make himself 
a power in the (jountry, I>y oigani&iiig an aiiny of 
monks. He ])rot('ssed to have found a remedy for the 
misenc-* of this world. He piofessc'd to be a teuch(‘i of 
inonilih . Hut the a<‘tual result of his teachings was to 
increase, lathei than diminish, the hum total of human 
imsc'ry and iimnoiality. By loUowing him, some of 
his monks and nuns domed no doubt certain advan- 
ta^^os. Hut their gams were like those ot the comrades 
of” II Nadir Shah or a Mahmood of Gha/ni. They con- 
tributed nothing, either directly or iiidireetly, to the 
production of wealth, and whatever they gamed was 
onlv so much los^ to the world The dcnioiahsation that 
was caused by Budilha’s toacliiiigs may be gathered 
from tlie following ac(*oimt of the circumstances under 
which he ruled that minors, under the ago of twenty, 
were not to be ordained as monks : — 

U At that time there was in Rajgraha a company of seven- 
teen hoys, friends of ca^ other youni; Upali* was first among them. 
Nov ITpoh’s father and mother thought . How will Upoli after our 
death Ivrea life of ease and without pun? Then Upau’s fiither and 
mother sud to themselves 'If TTpali eould learn wntuig, he would 
Mbt our death live a life of ease and without But then 

Unali’s father and mother thought ogun If Urau learns wntiim, 
hisfingers will beoome sore ; but if Upali could learn anthmed^ 
he would, after our deatli, live a life of ease without pun. 

* upoll Is different fiomtlie faioouB Upali who was one of the obiof 

uf Buddha , fhc latter came not from BaJ Oilha, but from the Bakya 

oiuitry 
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3. But then Upali’s father anri mother thoiiglit arain ‘ If XXpali 
learns arithmetic, his breast will become diseased ’ But if Upali 
could learn money-changinff, ho would, after our death, h\o a hfo of 
ease and comfort, and without ixiiii. But then Uiiah’s father and 
mother said to thomsulvcs *If TTpali Icai na money changing, hia eyes 
will suffer. Now hero are the Bakka Puttiya Bamanas who keep 
commodious precepts and live a commodious life, they ]ia\e good 
meals and lio down on beds protected from tlio wiii«l If Upali coiiM 
^ oidainefl with the Sakkya Puttiya Samanos, ho would, aftri om 
death, live a hfo of coao and without pain.’- Jfa/iavaffffa, T, 4<), 1 2. 

Froiu the above, it would appear that the [hiddlia^'^ 
monks were, in his tiino, belu^vod to live in j^reabu* com- 
fort than even clerks, aicountdiits and moiioy-chan^ei s. 
It this was actually so, the economical dcmorali'^ntion 
caused by him must liavc* been v<‘ry serious, and such .is 
could bo iwtified only by bitter exporicMico. Wlwh'vcr 
tho ease may have been iii Jluddlia’s litetiine, there 
cannot bo any doubt tliat after Ins death tin* m:ijorit> 
of tho monks h.id to p.is- their lives m ^reat iiiimm} . 
If they had been left tiee to iiiari\ .iiid to woik for 
bread, they ini^^ht have hoeonio Ii.i]>pier and inoie iis('- 
fill members of society Tin* fact tJiat they oftiui broke 
their vows* shows how nrallinjr the restraints weio to 
which they subjected thoiiiselv es. No doubt, they acted 
with tlioir eyes wide open, Ihit tho majority of men 
in this world are utterly incapable of j^iiidiiijr tliem'^eKe*^ 
by their own judgment. They allow themselves to he 
tascinatod by fine words and elevoi jugglery. When 
thcii guides lead them rightly, they desoiio to be 
worshipped as benefuetors ot inankind. It is, how- 
ever, impossiblo to accord that credit to a teacher who 
gave tho utmost encouragement to all classes to become 
monks and nnns. 

* A great many of such coses former! the occasions foi fivsh lcgiN< 
Ution. See Ma^avagaa^ 



PART VIII. 

THE JAINS. 

CHAP I— THJi HELATIVK AMH^HTY OF 
JATNTS.M AND lUrOlUlJSJI 

From wlmt lia>» boon already '•tilted in connoction 
with the ndigions of tlio inerc.intile (.I'tei, it will haM* 
.ippeared clear that Jaini'im m one ol tlie iiiO'>t important 
ot the liviii" cult- among the IliiiJns. It ii professi'd hv 
at lea'^t a million men, and sonii* ot tho-i' iirc among the 
wealthiest and luo^ reiinod in the Hindu community.. 
[I sjeomi to ho a lery ancient religion, ha\inga[)p.iront- 
Iv a more hoaiy antiquity than even I’uildliNin. 

* The Buddhi't "criiitiire'' hpeiik ot eeitam hostile 
sects called the Nigmiitliis and the T'ltliikas. In .ill 
prohinhility the^e were the very sect- tli.it, .it a sub- 
sequent period, came to be des gn.di'd .Jains, The 
Xigranthis wen* evidently so-called, in early times, 
on .iccount ot their h.i\ing no w iitten scriptures They 
secured the veneration of the public by the practice 
of austeritie.s, by pretending to work miiacles, and bj 
professing tendf*rness tor eveiy form of animal life. 
To them written scriptures were nmiecessaiy, and even 
il their early teachers possessed siiflieient learning and 
( aiKicity for recoiding the tenets and legends ot their 
( nit} it was perhaps more to their interest to deny the 
utility of all written scriptures than to give connte- 
( S48 ) 
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nance to bookisL blind iuith. However, their sucee'*^ 
soon brouj^ht liteniry men to the field, and the example 
of the Buddhists led them to compile canonical trcati'^cs 
on the model of those of Buddha. It was not until then 
that the member^ of the sect liogan to evince a jirofor- 
enco for the designation of Jain. They never dis- 
avowed their hh'iitity with tlie old Nigranthis, In 
fact, there are passages in tlie Juin scrijitures wheic 
their authors speak of theni'^elves and their sect as the 
Nigranthis. But the word is now interpreted as deno- 
tative of persons Avho an' not bound to this world by 
any tie. This interpretation is rc'ndcn»d necessary by 
the fac^ that, il taken in its true and natural sens(\ 
the old designation of the <('ct might '^orvo to disoiedit 
the authenticity of its iiiodorn scriptures. As to the 
sect called the ^rirthikas in Biiddlui's time, it is hardly 
Jiece‘5sary to obst'rve that its a cry name goi'S a great 
way to establish its identity with the Jains who wor^'lnp 
the Tirthankar.is. 

The e\istoncc of the Jam religion licfore Buddha’s 
time, is rend(»rod ])robable by a gn'at many othoi fact''. 
The Jains bclie\e in twenU'-toiir deified saints called 
by them Jinas and also Tirthankaias, of Avhoin at least 
the last tw'o, namely, Paresanath and Mahavira altus 
Vardhamnna, weie historical ])eifeonage'' In the Jam 
Kalpa ISutnis it i'^ stated that Kuniara I’al will found 
Anhilwara Patuii and become disciple of Hem (ilian- 
dra l,GlS9 years altei thi; death of Mahavira. Tlicie is 
independent evideiR*e to shew that the conversion ot 
Kumar Pal took place about 1174 A.D., and coiinc- 
queutly the last Jina had pa'*sed away about 500 yeai'N 
before Ohrist. The Jain>^ of Bengal leckon Vardlui- 
niana to have lived 580 years before Vikramaditya, f.e., 
in the sc\cnth century B.(J. According to the Jam 
histories, Mahavira lived in the sixth century ]}.(!. 
This date being given by authors who evidently lived 
at a much later period, and who woro interested in a 
hoary antiquity for their prophets, may not be regarded 
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SH thoronglily relinble. But it is corroboratod to somo 
extent by Buddhist book^. According to the sacred 
history of the Jains, Mahmiia had many disciples, 
among whom was Gosala, who headed a schism winch 
led to tlie formation of :i .sect called the Ajivaka<^. 
Tins «iect, and the name of its foundei, arc distinct- 
ly rcfeircd to in the earliest ot the 13nddhibt scriptures. 

The Buddhist wiorod wiitiiigs Irequeiitly spciik «)f a 
hostile teacher bearing the name of Nigantba Natai- 
])utiti, who went about naked m the stioets, and whom 
Buddha \an(|ui*«1ied in arguiiumt. The Jam Kalpa 
Sutias also h[>eak of AlalKniia by the luiiiu* of Nnta- 
putiii. Theic 1 ^ tliorefoio, good leason toi liolding 
tli.it Buddha anil Maliaxira weie conteinponiiies. In 
the J.im sciiptuM's, a (jrauhinu is bpoken of as one 
ol the disciples of Maluivii.i But the Gautiima ot the 
Jams was ii Brahman, and the account of lus lito, 
gi\cn in tlien sacicd book'', does not talh in any way 
with what IS known legaidmg thn por&oiial history 
oi Buddha. HuweAer, a" Biuldba liimsoli is called a 
Jma, and as lie at oiu' tunc nought to attain wisdom 
by thepiaetice ot iinstenties, like tlio Nigranthis, it is 
not nnpossihlo that he was a disciple of Malunira. 
This \ie\\ receives inateiial suppuit from the fact that 
the Sakjuinuni is somc^tmies spoken of m the saored 
books of bis cult as the twenty-fifth Buddha or Jina. 
As according to the Jams, Mahavira was the tw'ent)'- 
tonrth Jma, it may be tliat Buddha was originally 
a disciple of Maliuiiia, and that, after organising u 
new scluMii, he proclaimed himself as the twenty-fifth 
Jinn. 

If tlie Jains are not the same as the Nigranthis and 
the Tirthikas, they aie, at <my rate, followerb of a 
similar faith. Tho Vedic Brahmans indulged in animal 
food, intoxicating drinks and other luxuries. The Ni- 
grimthis were perhaps the first to protest against those 
practices in the most itnconipromiHing manner. Tho 
Jains profess tho same tendomoss for o\cry living 
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oroaturo, and tlio same aversion from flesit meat. Tho 
Nigrantliis practised asceticism for tlio attainment ot 
beatitude. Tho Jam monks do tho saino. ^fhe Nigran- 
this vrent about without any garniont. The Digambora 
Jains are, according to their name, naked <iscetics. 
Wo do not know wliat gods oi siiiit^ the* ancient 
Nigranthis worJiipped. To that extent alone tliere is 
loom for doubt as to the identity ot the Jains wdth the' 
pre-Buddhi^t Nigranthis. 

\V Iiatevor doubts tliern may b<‘ :is to tla* jw^riod 
when tho flain religion, as wo find it now', first origin- 
ated, thcie cannot bo any question as to its appoi- 
tiining to <in earlier stratum ot religious thought than 
Buddhism. This is jiroved historic.illy by tho plain’s 
identity \vith the pre-Buddhist Xigiantliis and also 
by an examination ol then ascetic natiiic TIioii 
asceticism, and extiemo tenderness for even foiin of 
animal life, an* the outcome ot a spmt of bitter liostilify 
to tbe Vodic leligion Buddli.i stceied a middle < ouim*. 
Ho preacb(‘d that “ unkiiidne'^s cannot purify a moital 
vvlio has not oveiconie desires.” He toibade tbe killing 
ot animals, but allowed his tollower^ to cat flesh m(*at 
In tjw;t, oven to the last, he nev(*i "Ought to overcome 
bis Uajpnt predileetioii for poik. It scorns leasouubh* 
then to conclude tli.it Buddhism arose in India at .1 
later peiiod than Jainism In all probabihtv' the Jain 
faith had been cstablisluHl amo ig the morcaiitilo classes 
long before Buddha, and when Buddha preached his new 
laith he did not find it jiossihio to secure any class as 
a whole among his followers. Tho Ksatnyas were 
from time immemorial in the hands of the llrahmans. 
The peaceful religion of tho Nigianthis had greater 
attraction for the mercantile Banyas. Buddha found 
both the fields occupied, and addressed himsolt more 
to organise monasteries and mls8ionnrio.s, than to secure, 
among his lay disciples, any particulai class of oitiaens. 

If the Jain faith is not the same as that of the pre- 
Buddhist Nigranthis, then it must bo held to have nad 
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its oriji;in at a mncsh later period than Buddhism. It is 
true that the Jain scriptures place the last of their 
Tirthankaras before Buddha. But there is no reliable 
proof that any religion bearing the name of Jainism 
existed before the era of Christ. 



CUAP II --THE NATURE OF THE JATNA 
RELIGION 

Like tJiu Buddhi^U, tlie Jains ro|oct; the aiitlioiity ol 
the Vedas, and deny tlie spiritiinl supremacy of the 
Brahmans. But they do so more in theory than loi 
})ractical purposes. In actual jiraetieo, they eelehrah* 
most of tnc purificatory rites pie^cnlicd by the Brah- 
manical Bhastius,aud employ Biahmsins sis piiests for the 
performance of these, as well as for ottering wor^liip 
to thoir deified saints. The} show greater respect to 
tlicir jiafii or monks than to the Brahmans who «^er\c 
as their priests. Tlie are reeniited fiom all the 
higher castes. Tliey live in monasteries, ^here, .it 
stated times, they n^cite their holy books before the 
.ludience of Liy visitois that assemble on such occa- 
sions. They also deliver oxtcinporo sermons and lec- 
tures before their co-roligionists. They never do aii\ 
priestly service in connection with the worship of any 
tleity or saint, or for the jierfi ’inance of any domestic 
iite. The middle cLiss yatiA east horoscopes, an<l gi\e 
astrological advice to their constituents. But the 
higher chs> yath icfuse to do even thatkind of woik. 

There are two principal sub-seets among the Jams. 
One of those hcais the name of Digambara ; and the 
other Swotambuia The word Digambara means d\tf 
tlad^ i.e., naked, «ind the Digamhari tlains are so cjlled 
because some of tlicir monks go abont in the streets 
naked, and hceaiiso thoir images are never dressed or 
ornamented. The 8wetambars are so^ called because 
their monks wear white robes. A Swetambari monk 
( 553 ) 
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may carry an alms bowl in liis hand. A Oigbainbar 
tfali is not allowed to do so, and has to receives his food 
in the palm of his hands The Swetauibans carr}' with 
them a brush and a handkcrchiet for preventing flics 
irom entering the mouth or the nose. The Digainbaru'^ 
<lo not attach any importance to the (Jhainar or the 
Viittika. 

The Ossawali^arc all ISw«»tambiiri Jaiiis. In Sonthom 
India, daypoic and IJchar, tho Diganibans aie niorf' 
nnnieroiis than the Swetambaiis, The nia|uiity of tin* 
Agarwals are Vislinuvites. C)t those among them uho 
piofess tho Jaiii laith, tho greatei nunihei aic Digam- 
l)aras. In Noithern India, rheie are no daiii'^ ontside 
th<* ineuMiifcile 1iitni}a cl.is^es. In Southern India, 
there aie Jami> ha\ing a liigluM or lowei caste status 
In Piin)ab there is a caste called Pabia who aio all 
said to he Jams 

The Jama inoiiks are not allow (sl to inai i} . A man 
of an} (U'^te may he a Jama //a//. The Jaiiui monks 
bog cooked food, taking a spoonliil troin eaeli housi'. 
TIm'V do not tnko coins. The) li.i»e no legiihir monas- 
teries, and usually live in Dharmas.ila'*, or guest 
Iioumn, toiinded h) tlie lay Jams, When they do so 
the)'' do not take any kind ot alms irom the pio])rietor 
of the estahlishnumt. The) alway^i ti.ivel on foot, 
.md are not allowed by the riih^s ol their order to 
iide on a palki, cairiage oi horse, formerly they wen* 
diMdcd into si largo iiuinher ot (4sieha'^ or brother- 
hoods. Most of the^e have ceased to exist sinci* long 
The only Gachas existing now aie tlie following : — 

1. Khartar Oaeba 

2, l\ipa Gacha. 

0. Kaniala Gacha. 

4. Tjonka Gacha 

5. l*aohaiii Gacha 

I^ch Gsichn forms a distinct brotherhood. But a 
lifference of Gacha does not imply any diflerence of 
religion. There are, however, sub-divisions among botli 
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the DigambaTis and the Swetiiinhari'^ which originated 
in doctrinal differences. Tlio Digambaris have the 
following sub-orders among them ; — 

1 Mala Sangi TIicko iiho 1)i iihIius of p(.*aiu)c k’s fi^thcra, 

woai iv({ gaionunis and i« cci\u almH 
in tlioii handH. 

Koshta SanenB Thoso woimIht) wocmIimi nna^uti and 
i'in|Uoy briiMiifM of tin tail of yak. 

3 The Teni l^anthis Tin* Tnia I^inthia do not noi-ahip 
iinofa^s, and ha\e nuitlioi temples 
iiov TUt'iT lay pri'sbyt-cra re- 

cite their siichmI booKH and 8ei*vcaH 
teadiLM'H of the fnitli foi the bencht 
of joinijiei jvimoratioiio 

4. Bu PanthiH TIkih woinIiip iiiiu;;cs, but nuike tboir 
otfennjTH in fiunt of them and not 
on thi'iii 


There arc smiiLir .iinong flie Swclaiiibaris. 

Thc\ aro follow : — 


1. Lumpaka 

2. Bais Tala 
Tcra Fanthi 

4 Dhoondias 


FonndiHl b> linendri Hnii in the IGtli 
ceiitiii y. Tin se do nut wonhip 

inia;:t h 

h'ouiidi d b\ .1 tcdiln i named Ra^hii- 
nath. 

Foundeil b\ a teacher ninieil Bhikan 
Nath, and In nee called aNo Bhikan 
Fanthi Tliese dimaid iiiiaers, ami 
keep their mouths iiihsl n hen they 
go out 

These kitp then inoiitliM \oiled at all 
times, and alfect to c onfoiin sti ictl^y 
to all the iiioial lules of then reli- 
gion. /hey do not n 01 ship linages. 
The> iiaic mini among them called 
DhoondiH 


Tho Jain laity arc eallod SkuhIvn iSoragi). 

The word Hrarak literally moans lioaier, and the desig- 
nation 13 applied to tlie laity, because it is their duty 
to hoar tho sermons and recitations delivered by the 
tfatis* The Jain’s daily routine of piaycrs is neither 
long nor complicated. The i/atis .iro not hound by any 
rules at all, and the Sravak is only required to visit a 
temple, to walk round tho image*« within it three times, 
to make an obeisance to the idols with an offering, 
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and pronounco hoino such mantra or salutation loi inula 
as the following : — 

Namo Arhataiiani ; Namo Biddhanam ; Namo Ai-yaiiam, Xamo 
Uliadh^nam ; Naina Sabba Sahunam. 

l^wAaiwn * — Salutation to tho Arhats , salutation to the Saints 
who havo attained the supremo objects of their reliffious life , salu- 
tation to the Sages ; salutation to tho Teachers , salutation to all 
tho Devout in the world. 

The fisiin Srsivaks wear neither the saon^d tlinsuL 
nor any necklace of wooden beads to denote then 
religion. They do not paint any kind ot mark on theii 
foreheads like the Hindus properly so called. Tin* 
child* fcsiivals of the Jains take place on tho da> s con- 
secrated by the birtli and death ot their hist two Tii- 
thankars. 

The Jains oh<scrve some of the Uiiidti festn.iK aNo. 
as for instance tho following : — 

1. Sri Panchami, or the worHiiip of the goddess of leaniiiig 

in tlio Tiioiitii of Magli ( J.iniiaiy— Fobi lury). 

2. VaRaiita Yatra, or thu spring fustiial popnlaily callod 

HoU 

3 Akaaya Ti itiya, oi the day of the coinmuncxMiient of the 

Satya Yuga. 

The chief places of Jama pilgrimage are tli<» iollow- 
ing 

1 (iimai In Onjrat. 

2 Abii, In llamitana 

3. Benai'ssi The place whciv P»isa.iii.ith \\a*< liurii. 

4. Pareshiiath A hill in tho rlistnct of H.us.u iTjsig, 

Bengal, whore Paniwaiiath attiinod 
enlightonnicnt 

> Kiindalgiuina The bn thploo' of Mahaiiiu. It is in 
the vicinity of the LakHiin Saitii 
Station, K. I. Railway 

6 IVipapuii Tlio place whero Mahaiira died. It in 

neai Kaj Giii. 
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Ar.vuiu T\ Sanyasi^A person who profossos to be a mondioant of 
tlio class called Sanyasi, but has not been rc{;ulaily initiated to 
the Older— 384. 

AiiiTiii— Tlie name of a tribe of cowherds found in almost every iiait 
of Northorii India—Hl, 12M7. 

Aiiiiin (^OK- A class of (bismti Biahmans who imnistci to the 
AYdiirs of the locality as priests— 81, 12(1 

A( [TALI— The ^enei'al name of certain classes of divines amon^ tliu 
Si i\ aishnavos 438, 411. 

Achvuli —One of the surnames of the Siivaishnava Brahmans of 
Soiithein India. The word is fonnod by tho addition of “ In, ’ 
the Tcle;cu of tho plunil, to the Sanskrit Aehao’a-4.1(). 
Sc«* VharUi 


A< If Ain V 

oiigiiially it meant a Vcdic teacher— *27. 

Ill some i»ai*ts of liidi.i the family iliuii is also called Acliarya - 
437. 

the wolf] IS now used as a smnamo by some families of 
Bi-ahmanH— 

it IS also one of tho class names of .,he astrolojpn caste— 173L 

in Wostcin India there is a class of Bralimaiis who are called 
Ach.iryas, but who, like the Maha-Brahinans of Northern 
India, are considci'cd as degraded persons on account of 
aceopting fiinoml gifts— 129. 


AiiHiK \Ri— Lit an oihcei , l person in possession. It is the general 
name of some classes of Vishniivite Brahmans in Ben|^ and 
Orissa— GO, 


Aiiio V— lilt, a rich man. A surname of tlio 8onarBaniya caste 
of Bengal— 2(X). 

Ai»i— Onginal — 

Ani'BuAHMO Samaj— H co BrriAnio. j 

Am O vT'^R— Tho name of a class of Brahmans of tlie Kurukshetra 
couiiti7 


( 557 ) 
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Adi Suk— T he name of a Kiiie of Ben^ who roignod over'' tho 
conntiy HI the ninth coiituiy of tho Ohrietian era— 35, 37, 178, 
180. 

Aditva— L it. Bun. A Hiiinamo of tho infonor DOkshina Karhi 
Knyaathas of Bengal — 170 

Aduai Giiak— Lit two and a half houHoe. Tho name of the higheot 
Huctions among the Sai'swat Brahmans and tho Kahcttris of 
tho Panjab— ott, 143 

Auwaita— A Banmiliu Binhmaii of Santipore ndio was one of the 
chief OHsoi uites of the proplict Chaitanya — 485. 

Adwaita Vadi— TIicHchool of Hindu philosophy, according to which 
the only existing principle of the uiii\oise is tlie l)miie soul, 
and e\ciythiiig else is but a inanifostation of it— 441. 

Aoakw ala -A \cry wealthy class of Baniyas— .'i2, 202, 205. 

A(.AKALA"(^nc of the names of tho goldsmith caste of Mysore 244. 

Agasi A— One of thenfimos of Ihe washei'mcn c.i8to of Mysore — 
308, 414. 

A(iHORl— A sett of very hlthy habits now nearly extiiict-n344, 3M. 

Agra Bhikkiu —hit a beggai who accepts tho hi-at dole in a 
distribution of (.hantable gifts — 
it IS the naninof a lLiss of Buihnuns in ()i issa who areconsidcixsd 
as degiadcd pel sons on account of accepting fiineial gifts— 
129 

Agkadani Lit. an acccptoi of hist gifts 1J9. 

a class c>f degRided Brahmans in Bengal who accept funeral 
gifts —14, 12*1. 

AC.RAUAKI— 

A trading caste of Uppei India- J03, 21 J 
Agricultural Bkaum vrs 131 . 

Agrigultukal Castes— 

Tho chii'f agriLiiltnral cash's 

(1) Of Bengal -282,300. 

(2) Of the ContiRl Provinces— 2H4. 

(3) Of the Fanjab— 2S.'). 

(4) Of tho Tolegu cou.^tiy— 280. 

(5) Of MyBore-2R7. 

(0) Of Dravirar-288. 

Agubi— A n agricultural casto of Biirdwon claiming to be of tlie 
military order— 156. 

Aiiahdiars— A n mforioi section of tho Maiuvan tube of Southern 
Bravira— 154. 

Aiiar— A cowherd casto of Uppei India— 297. 

surname of the superior classes of the Maratta 

Ahib— 296. See Ahhir, 
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Aicu^A Burnamo 

(1) Of the inftiiior DSkshina BarhiKiiyasthaa of Benj^al— 170. 
ifi) Of the Taiitia or the weaver ci&ato of Bengal proper— 230. 

Ajata SiTKi ~ Lit. one who has no eiicmieM The name of thr 
king who ruled o\ m Blagtulha at the time of Buddha's death— 520. 

Aka LI— A class of Sikhs— 515. 

AKJtAH— The Great Mogul Eiii|)eror— 133. 

Allauddik— K mpui'ur of Delhi— 133. 

Altaii- 

(1) Abolition of idolati'y leads to book- worship, altai-woi^liili, 

monastoiy-worship, or gurii-worship— 338. 

(2) Altai'^woiHhip IS practisml in sonio couiitiieM by poor iiistus 

who rMiiiiut atfoid to ha\c legiilai idols -2 >j0, 258. 

Aluva— A n iiscetii. who docs not cat salt— KMl. 

Amak Dak The tliird Sikh Giini-^’jOO 
Amat a clean Siidiu caste of Bchar— .111. 

Amualvisiu— N auilmn Btahnuius of Travancorc who are degiachsl 
by serving as pi lests in the public sin inos— lOH, 1J7 

Amk\ Pali -Dneof the<.hicf female distiplcs of Buddha— 52S 
Ambastiia— 

(1) A cash' of nn\ud ili'scent nccordnig to Mami's code, sn])po^e<l 
to Ihi I'upivsonted by the medical caste of Bengal— IV) 

(1) A class of KayastlioM found in Bchai -*1S8. 

Amhatta - The bailii r < aste <if the Draviiu country - .lOG 

Amma Koi»\fiA — a pi lustly class found in Coorg They arc (.allud 
alsoKaini Brahiuans— 105. 

Amuitv Diksim— L it initiation in nectar or immortality The 
lULino of the Sikh ceremony of baptism— 513 

Anani>— L it. delight 

(t) The most usual surname assumed by Sivitcs and Tantiu^t 
affecting a saintly character — 389 

(2) The nil me of the favuiiiito cousin and disciple of Buddha— 

Ananda Charm — Thk Hon’ulk— 97 i39. 

Ananda Giki— O no of tho immediate disciples of Sankaracluiryu 
and tho author of tho £^i}itara Diyv^faya-^S* 

Anavala— A class of Brahmans found in tho tract of couutiy 
between Bi*oach and Daman. They are called also Bhatcla— 78 

Andhra— T ho ancient name of tho north-eastern part of the 
Nizam's dominions— 98 

Axj>hka Vaisunava— The Tailangi Brahmans who are followers 
of Ramanuja— 98. 

Angat— The second Sikh Guru— 500. 

Annalb of Rajasthan— T on's— 68, 203, 455. 

Anookul Cuundra Mookebji— The iate Mr. JusticE'-42.'’ 

Afarajita— A hymn, the recital of which is supposed to be eflecti\e 
incunng fever-a28. 
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AiiAi>iiYA— lilt deserving to be worshipped. A class of Tailan^ri 
Brahmans who minuter os gurus to the higher classes of Lin 
gaits— 101. 

ABANYA— Lit a forest. One of the surnames of the Bankaritea— 376. 
Alt.»OON— 

(1) Tho most heroic and chivalrous of the fivo Pundava brothms 

—426. 

(2) The fifth Sikh Guru-liOl. 

Akfoon Misra— T lic aiithoi of a commentary on the Mahilbh^rat 
-36. 

Aukahala— O ne of the names of the goldsmith (nstc of Mysore 

-3M. 

See Agasaltu 

Auorha— Attibe of tho Punjab claiming to bo of tlio military caste, 
but living chicHy by the piactico of trade— 142, 231). 

Soo Rorha. 

Akbaiv— A n agr.cuUiii-al t ibc of the Panjab^iKil. 

Artisan— The averago income of the Indian artisans— 247. 

Ar\ \tt\. Vakkai 1 — A class of Kamatic Brahmans— 1)1. 

Akv ft.it— a class of see ular Brahmans of tho Telcgii < ountry— 99 
Asi KTHTKM— not oiicouraged by oHliodox HiiidiiiNin— .377. 

tlio odvantages and flisa(r\anh^;os of usi^sticisin for purpc\es 
of priestcraft— 357. 

practised childly by the illitciuto and the ikk)i Mho havo nothin' 
to parodo except their poverty — .>41, 

Ash a Hiiriianio of the Taiitis oi tho m cavers of Bengal— 230. 

Amrx Bans— A elan of the Bai-swat Brahmans of tho Panjab— 

AsTAMA - The iiamo of a class of tho vvritei rasto of TJnnoi IndLi 
IHb, 191. 

Ashta Kahasra — L it. tho eight thousand. A class of Dmvir< 
Biuhmaiis, 95, % 

As(>i*a— A doss of Bi-ahinans found in Manrar- Ob 

Asram - Lit. a dwelling-plaec The styles of living i*ocoiuniendcii 
by the Hindu Codes of law at differenl pci lods in tlie life of 
person of the twice-hom castes - 37(). 
one of tho surnames of the Hankurites— 370, ‘NO 
Assam— 

(1) Tho Brahmans of Assam— 112. 

(2) Tho Bez or medical caste of Assam— 1?2. 

(.3) The Ganak or astrologer caste of Assam— 171 
G) Tho Kolita or writer caste of Assam— 196. 

(5) The Mahapurushia sect of Assam— 478, 

Astrolooek— 

the various names of the'astiologcr castes— 173. 
tboir low position— 173. 

AsunRA^^jATioKAHi— A Brahman who docs not accept a Budra’s 
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AthaBva YrdI'-A class of Brahmans found in Onsso^-dl. 

Attu Ejuyak — casto of shophenls found zn the Dravira coun- 
try— 305. 

Audiohya— Lit. Northern. A cIahh of Giijrati Brahmans— 73, 74, 7H 

Audichya Pbakah— An apocryphal portion of the Skonda Pii- 
rana, — 74. 

Aulia Qohsain — Lit. bishop No. I. A roligioiiH tcachci from whom 
tho founder of the Kaita Bli.iija rtc(*t of Bcugal professed to 
bavo derived his inspiration, hut who, in all prolxibihty, was 
not a really existing porsonogo— 352. 

Avatah -Lit. one who comes down from heaven. An incarnation— 
417, 41K. 

Awahte— O lio of the surnames of the Brahmans of Northern India— (M* 

Ayanuab— O ne of the usual sin names of the Sii Vaishnava Brah- 
mans of Southern India— 43$), 

Ayak— T liu usual surname of the Smai U Brahmans of Dravii MTi 

Ayodhya— Tho Sansknt name of the piovince called Oiide n 
English— 419. 

Ayodhya Baaki- 

Lit. peisoiis claiming to be defended from imti\os of Oiidc 
The name (1] of a class of Banijas found in Upper Indio— JIM, 
21.5. 

(2) of a clous of Kalwaru or breweru -257. 


Baba.ii -L it Ke\erod fathei Tlie general nameof the Vislinimte 
mendicants of Bengal— 4I>5 

Babrcuu K WIME — AcliiKH uf Bi'uliman'9 found chiefly iii Mysore — 
92, .545. 

Babu— 

inclining and use of tho ojuthet— J2, 179. 

Babus of Calcutta— 17$) 

Bahui — O lio of tho Hiiinames uf th cmiherd chaste of Bengal — 

Bauch us— llic identity uf tlie Gi-cok («od Baocliui and tho Indian 
deity bearing the name of 8i\a — 168 
Badahue — A Biirnaine of tho Khottiis of the Punjab — 143 

Badari Nati£— Tho name of the Hindu uhi mo on tho Himalayan 
dope in tho district of Ghai'wal -375, 38.1. 

Badiga — T ho iiamo of the oai penter caste in Northoi n Deccan— 247 
BAOCUI — ^A BUinamo of tho Barendin. Bralimoiis of Bengal — 42. 
Bagdi— A n aboiiginal tribe of wood cutters, hsheiniieii and litter 
earners— 125. 

Baoha— From Bya^hia which means tiger. A surname of the 
Khandaita of Onssa — 148. 

BAQBI— The tract of country which now forms the Presidoncy^ivi- 
sion of Bengal-’SOl. 

B, HO 3i) 
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Bahadoor Shah— T ho last of tho titular Kmpcrors of Pcllii— 
BaheIi— A Bumame of tho Punjabi Kshcttris — 143. 

Bahelv^a— O ne of tho criminal tnhcs of Upper Indio— 317. 

Bahir Bah— a pjeco of cloth worn round tho waist by mendi- 
cants— 44d, 4(iT. 

JlAiiiT Baler DRA— L it. like tho frod Indra in strong of arms. 

Used as a Buroamo by some of the Khandoits of Orissa— 148, 
BAiBAtii— lit, a person dissriisttid with thowoild The f^cncral 
name of VishnuYito nicndicante— 444 

Baih— T he namo 

(1) of a tnbo of Kajputs— 135 

(2) of a tnbo of Baiityos— 204, 31G, 

Baih Tola— A subsect of the Jains— S55. 

Baethak— P lace of roMfc— 4JI 

BaitAK Khaha- The budding' or room in tlio dwelling hoiiso of an 
Indian nobleman wlirrc tho male menibci h of tJiu family tians< 
act business .lud icccne visits from ontsidui-i— 121 

Haiti— A low caste found in Bengal— 208. 

Bakhra— A town in the district of MoznfForporc near tho site of 
the ancient f i-ec city of Vaisali— 1K7 

Bal\ lioiMiA— Lit the cowherd boy- The chai actor in which 
Krishn.! w woi-sliippwl by some of the Vislminites, and osm^cully 
by tiie BidUbitcs -453. 

Bala Hari-TIio name of a man of tho sweeper caste of Mehoi pore 
II. Nadiya, who founded a roligious sect -40:1. 

BalaX— T ho name of the ClmmarH of Bikaiiii'^ 3GS 
Balakam— T ho eldei brotbei of Krishna— 4i4 
Baliui— A n agiiciiltural tnbo of Southern India- 2v{, 

Baltx Kowati— a section of tho Komati, or tho tiadiiig caste of 
tho Madras Presidency— 221. 

BALLAVAniARYA— One of tho chief VishnuMtc 8.Tct founders— 451. 
Ballahhite Shrinks— 455. 

Balmiki— 

(1) Tho author of tho Bamaron— 421. 

(2) Tho name of a doss of KRyasthas found in Western India— 

186, 191. Soo Vaimiki, 

Bamaohari— Lit. left hand ritualists. It is tho name of the 
of Sakti worshippers who oifor intoxicating liquors to then doity 
and dnnk the same— 409. Sco Vakthinachari 

Bamjh— Ono of the castes of Rajpiitana that has the same statua 
and hereditary occupation as tho Ghomars— 268. 

Hana -A forest. One of the surnames of tho Sankontes— 376. 

Baraili— S ee Baja qf BanaHi— 47 
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Banjia— A cruel and fanatical Sikh General who bocamo the leader 
of the sect oftei the death of Guru Govinr1>n307. 

Baniiyopaduya— A eurnamo of the Barhi Brahmans of Bciijj;al— 38, 
BANdADiriKABi-'An IlttATa Barhi Kayostlia faiiiily of Dahpai-a in 
thesubiiibH of Moorshidihofl, whoso ancostois won* the chief 
hBcal officers under the Mahomedan nilera— 177 

lUNOArA— Lit. born in Bonfjal, The name — 

G) of a section of the Vaidya, or medical caste of 

(2) of A soctLon of the Kayostlia, or wiitei caste of 183. 

B INIK— See Jlaniyn* 

Biniyv— 

(1) Derivation of the name — 198, 

(2) Common name of the mercantile castes— 8 

(3) A wealthy class entitled to be leganled as V.ii«<hyas— 8, 198. 

(4) Bnmyiw of Bengal— 198 

(1) Bamyosof Noithcin India— 2(B 
(0) Baniyas of Giijiat -218 
(7) Baniyas of Oiisai— 223 

i,^x— The name of the higher sections of the Sarsu it Brahmans 
awl Kshettns of tlic ruiij.ib— ,15, .lO, U2 

Banjari— 318. 

B VNKElw— Hindu bankers- 208, 211. 

Bavoduya— F rom Bnnndh^ the name of the tiuet of country ombni- 
cing the modem disti icts of Unao and Bai Bareil> ^18, 2.17. 

B V5f A PRARTIIA— A forest recluse— 377. 

Bansatv— A cliiss of the Kaihi Brahmans of Bengal who^o position 
IS inferior to that of the Kuliiis— 38 

H vNST Lal Abir CiiAvn — a Mahcsri Baniya of Bikanii, and one of 
the inchest bankera of India -211. 

Bansiihob— L it , .1 bamboo porforer. A branch of tlio Dorn tube 
of basket makew— 26 

Baori— O ne of the aboriginal tribes of West Buiilwan— .317, 464. 

Baim 7 Dko Bhabtki— l4itc Piofcssor of Mathcinatu s, (hivcmment 
iitonsknt Oollogo, Benares— 85. 

BAK\[r-Asnrnaiiio common among a large numbei of the superior 
castes of Bengal- 200 

Baranwal— A class of Baniyas found in Upper India— 201, 215. 
Bara Seni— A class of Baniyas found in Upper India— 204, 214. 
Barat— A surname of the Vaulyas or medical caste o Bongal^ldl. 
Barber Oasteb— 906. • 

Bakdhan— A surname of the inferior Dakshtna Rarhi KSyosthas of 
Bengal— 179. 
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Bakendra— Sanskrit name of tho part of North Benipil which 
einbracefl tho dwtneta of Kajriiahi, Puhna and Bogro. The 
name 

(1) of a class of Brahmans found chiefly in the above-mentioned 

distncta — 42, 44. 

(2) of a section of the Vaidya, or medical caste of Bon|pil--1fll> 

(9) of a section of the Kayastliu or m liter caste of Bonsai— 1^4. 

(4) of a section of the cowherd casto- 301 

Bakhi— 'T he carpentei costo of Northci n India - 240, 

Baei— A class of Brahmans found in Sindh- 07 


Bauik— A Hiimame of the Goalui of Bengal— 301. 

Bakoj— A pan ganlon— 292 

Baks^ a— a surname of the Saiiailliya Brahmans of Upper India "d . 
BARiii^The caste of pan growers 291. 

B vsAK - A snmamo of the woa\er caste of Bengal— 230 

Basa\a— The founder of the Liiiga-^ioishinfliim sect of Sonthern 
India^lOl, Xm 


Basu— A Riirnamo of the Aguns and of tho Dakshina ilai li and 
Bangaja Knyastlios o^ Bengal I'lS, 170, 1N4 

Bash,— T lio lenoi-atioii of the Vashnui itos foi the basil plant, and the 
necessity of Ijasil lea\es foi moi shipping Vishiiiivite idols— 275, 
407 

Sec Nftrklitceit and RosaricK 


BABKKr-MAKERH AM> MAT-M VKKES -209. 

Bati ka Vairaba— a hymn, the rcciUl of wliuli is siippONcd to be 
effectivt* 111 curing fever— 326 

Batl— K iiim Batiil, a inadnun A class of lieggarH who pretend to 

he mad on account of leligioiis ferxonr, and tiy to iipholcl thou 
pretension by their faiitistic dress, duty habits, and the cnnvr 
philosophy of their songs— 482 

Bfhi— T ho ilMH of the I'linjalnKshoUii M«ti‘ in' which the Bicit 
Sikh prophet (liiiii Aiuak w w a inonihoi UJ fllH, 

Beiiia— H erbalists and snake re>tchors— 217. 

Bkhar— 

(1) The Bishmons of B diar— 4S 

(2) Tho Bhiiinhars of Behar— 1(19 

(3) The writer castes of Bohai —180, 101 

(4) The Baniyas of Bchai- 210, 217 
Tho weavers of Behar— 232 

(6) Tlie ironsmiths of Behar— 241 

(7) The goldsmiths of Behar— 244 

(8) The grain parchera of Behar^2il. 

S?® tadi-drawing castes of Beh.ir-2e9. 

(10) by the low caste Hindus of Behar 

Bkldab— A caste of navvies found in Upper India— 265. 

Bxra- -a suraaiue of the Kaibarta caste of Midnapur^-281. 
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Bkki^A surname of the Punjabi KshettriS’— 143. 

JiKRi Kohati— A section of the Komati or the trading; caste of the 
Tolcgu country— 2^. 

Bbhta— T ho costo that work as boatmen, fisheimcn and Utter earners 
111 Mysore— 316. 

JtKTKL LKAF— The manner in which it is oaten— t29l. 

Br/ -The name of the medical caste of Assam — 173 
Buava Nani) Maikkmdar— T he ancestoi of the Narhya Bajas 
who hrst acqnirefl for the family a conspicnoiiH position— 36, 183 
Bit VII Buunj a— a caste of grain parchers found in U pper India— 251 . 
Bh A iiKA — Lit , a gontlninaii. A surnanic of tho Dukshina Karhi and 
Bangaja Kdyasthas of Bengal 179, 184. 

Biiaduki — A surname of tho B.li'ondia Brahmans of Bengal 42 

Bhaiiat— S ee BfMkaL 

Bhaubat— 

(1) Tho name of a Piiran which diials chicdy with the life aii<1 

doings of Kiishiia 36, 4«')3, ITiO, 463. 

(2) When used as an ailjoc tivo Bh.igbat moans ** pious." 

(3) In some parts of the ooiintiy the woni is used as the name 

of a soot whose membeis at o modoratc Vishnu vitcs, and 
1 e\cro 8i\a also as a god— Ifh? 

Biiak vt -A folloaor of one of the ViHliiinvite faiths that enjoin strict 
ibsti nonce from flosh meat and intoxiciitiiig dnnks Prom hhakfti, 
which mcKUis one devoted to religion and tho service of the gods 
The wonl IS purposely mispionouncccl as its last syllablcMs tho 
same as that of Rakta^ winch moans blood, and the shedding of 
which IS rog.irdcMl with great honoi by every Vishnuvitc, *265 

Bhaktamal — A Hiiidi woik containing biogiapliic-al sketches of the' 
Vishnuvito saints, and stones of miracles puiformcd by them —47b 

BiiVKTlYOfiA — The rood of fcr\cnt ilc'votinn, which is one of tin 
ways for attaining spiiitual oMcllcnci; -399. 

Bh vlle — A sin name of tho i*iiiijabi Kshotti is 143. 

Kii A vt'UOKi — A sill iiamo of the ( S ir ISmliinans— .53 
B HAN n V Kl— Lit-, storckccpci 

(1) One of tho t«uli-drawiiig castes of the Bombay Presidency-- 

354, *260 

(2) Tho bill her caste of Orissa— 3(N>. 

Bhaniiakkau— P rof Bhaiiclarkai— 89 
Bhanu— A ll intoxicating ding— .367. 

Bhavta— A surname of the infonor IXihshm Karhi Ki&yasthas of 
Bengal— 179 

BuaonaOuar— T hchallin front of a Maliapurashia shiino in 
Assam— 478. 

Bhahat— O ne of tho younger brothers of tho hero god Ban^-419. 

Bhaiiat Mallik— A great Sanskntist of the Vaidya caste who lived 
almut half a century ago— 162. 
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Buakati— O ne of tho surnames of the Sankantos-^376. 

Buakgava— A doss of Brahmans found in Gu]rat^73, 77> 

Biiahya'\i AYA^^10R— One of the leading advocates of the Madras 
High Oouit-07, 4;i9. 

Bhat- a caste of gciieologists and haitls— G6p 115. 

Bhatiya— A tiofling costo found chiefly in Boiiihay and Sindh— 

BHATNAfiAUi— A class of Kuyasthos found mUppei India— 180, 190 

Bicati>aiia— A village near the Nailiaiti Station of the Eastern 
Bengal Railway, inhnbitiMl by a laigo iiumboi of highly rcsucct- 
oil Vaidika Brahniaiis, some of whom aio \o] y Icainm SaiisKi it- 
ists — 16, *17. 

Bhatta— A Brahniauical sui name— 75, 85. 

Bilattacharya— L it a revered teaelior. Tlio students of the 
indigenous Sanski it institutions addi css then tuaLliors as<^ — 
liie descendants of the great ^nskrit teachera use tlie woiil as 
their family suinamc— ^56, *17 

Bhatela — A class of Bralimans found in the trac^ of coiinti'y 
between Broach and Daman — ^78. 

Burrl— A n aboiiginal tiibo of Ceiiti'al India— 518. 

Bhiksilu— L it a beggar The name is applied to those Krahiiiaiis 
of tho Dciean who devote themsc^Ucs cMitircly to theological 
studies and the performance of ichgioiiR i ites — 72, 82 
Among the Biiddliists tho name is applied to religious mc'iidi- 
cants— T28. 

— Lit eatci A c lass of infei lor Bi-ahiiiaiis found in Kai- 
uiitana who niinistei to tho Jains as piicsts, and i>ai take of tlu^ii 
hospitality 66 

Buotan Dvkhhina — F ee paid to a Bitihinan guc'st for honoining 
the host by pai taking of his hoHpit<i1it> 21 

BiioiFuniA— A nati\c of the disti ict of Ariah— 6. 

Bjiol \ N VTH fJH \ N Dll V— Aiitliop of Trurfla of a Itnuiu 200 

JiiTONSLAY — ^Tlie Sill name of one of tho siipeiioi classes of tlu* 
Mai-atta tribe -149. 

Bhatiy \ — A surname of tho Sanadhya Brahmans — 51. 

Buaij Daii— T liclato l)i , of Bombay— 89 

Buum— A tenure of a feudal cliaracter— lit. 

Bhuinjiak Bharmanh— 109. 

BiDEiii— A general name of mendicants who go about naked— 447. 

Bi I \MAK(ii l)no of the disreputable Vishmivito sects of Giijrat 491. 

Bijaya Sen — O ne of tlio leading Kabiruji pliysicuuu of Gal 

nitta-162. 

BiLLlA) A caste of weavers found in Mysore— 254. 
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Billawa— O no of the tOicli-diawiiu; costcM of Soutliorn India— 

254 - 258 . 

Bihra 8aua — T he King; of Ma<;adha at the bo{;innin" of Huddha’n 
minuitry— o21 

Bind— A low Ciisto found in Upper India— 2()9. 

Bipra Guakana Muita — L it , the nectar of a Brahman's feet. It 
IS the name of the water contained in a cup or in the palm of a 
pei'Son’H hand, in which the toe of a Brahman has been flipped. 
Thcro are many oithodox Sndras who iievci eat any food in the 
mominR without di inkin;; bofoi'chanfl such water JO 

Bisa— The name of the le^^timate sections of some of the Baiiiya 
castes of Upper India— 2(lb, 209, 210 
Hee T>am 

BiHPANTni — A Mubscci of the Dij^ambari Jams, Smo, 

Biswas —Lit , a tnist, A sin name c oninion amonff most of the Suilra 
castes, and anionffsomo Maliomedans also— 2H3 

Btyaiilt -A section of the Kalwai <!isU\so (*al]ed on account of 
their not allowing! the reiiurri of wnlows in Sagpii foim— 25S, 

Blacksmith Castes— 241. 

Boatmen— .*115 

BoDTit Satva— One who is flostincd to he a Buddha— 518. 

See Monier Williams on hudtOmtw p. 155 

Boa AKA — One of the names of the bi'iziois of Mysoie -249. 

Boidya —A sill name of the Smadhya lhahmans— 51. 

See Vault/a 

Bonneicti, W C —One of the leaflin;; .uUocates of tlic Bcng^al 
High Coin t— 42 

Book woiisiiii* Abolition of idol-i\orship leads generally to book 
worship, altar-uoiship, moiiostery-woi ship oi gum worship— tiS 
See Sikh lUlitjion, 

Bokasii>iias-A (] a*<s of Gujiati Brahmins found ehietl> in the 
Kaira disti ict — 79, 

Bosk— F rom the Sanskrit word which means wealth. A mii- 
name— 

(1) of the Agiiri caste of BiMigal, 15S, 

(2) of the DiikHliiii Kirlii Kayti^tliaa of Bengal— 179. 

(3) of the Bangaj l Kayasthas of Kast Bengal —284 
Sec iiitsn 

Biiahma- 'A sill name of the infciior Dakshiiia Itiihi Kiyasthas 
of Bengal— 179. 

Buauma— The ci*eating god of tho Hindu Tiiad— 367 

Brahmaciiaui— Lit., a student of tho Vedas An ascetic who wears 
garments dyed rod, and lives by beggiiig-n37b, .188. • 

Braumaohahya— Tlio discipline which a reader of the Vedas is 
requii*ed to observe in respect of diet and manner of li\ mg — 388 . 
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Bkaiimax^ 


Tho part of Voilic litcmtnro which lays down the programmo 
foi tlie performance of tho great Veaio eaciifioes— 

The name of the caste that ha\c the right of stwlying and 
teaching the Veilas, and to officiate as pnestSp whilo the 
military and the niorcantilo castes havo the right of only 
studying the Vedas— 

(1) The position of the Brahmans in Hindu society*- 19 

(t!) The manner in which the other castes saluto tho Brahmans— 

20 . 

( i) The mannei in which the Brahmans pronounce benedictions 
when salutcfl-'lO. 

(4) Stylo in which the infei lor castos have to address their letters 
to Brahmans— 21 

(I) Stylo in which Brahmans addi'css their letters to the three 
othei castes —21. 

(G) Tho foimubi fur inviting a Sudra to partako of the hospitality 
of a Brahman* 21 


(7) The Bajpiits aru the best pei'sons fi-oiii whom a Brahman can 
accept gifts— 1% 

(N) A Brahman cannot ac( cpt a Siidiu*s gifts without low cring Ins 

position in society— 20. 

(O) A Brahmaii ca 1 ha\e no objection to oflici'ito as a Fnrohit 

(ritualistic pi lost) to a Uajpiit — BKi 

(10) The position of a Brahnun is lowciod \cry materially by 

officiating as a ritualistic piicstto a Sudra — 25 

(11) Acoonliiig to tlic Shastr.is, a Brahman may eat cooked food 

from the liands of a Kehattnya oi Vaishya UK). 
l12) In practice tho Brahmans do not gcnorally cat such food. 


(IS) Exceptional custom among the Baiwwat Brahmans of the 
riinjab— 144 

(14) A Brahman loses his caste status altogether by eating cookcil 

food touched by a Sudi'a^20 

(1 5) A Brahmun may eat uncooked food from the hands of a 

Kiulra, and also such food as is conked by a Bruhiiian 
in the houso of a Sudm -20, 21 

(10) Tlie position of a Brahman is lowoied very materially by 
accopriiig the hospitality of a Sudra in any shape, while 
not on a sojourn in the course of a journey fiom one place 
to another^ *20 

(17) Tho Brahmans w no exorcise the profession of Ourn and have 
only Brahman disciples, ha\e a %ory high position, 25. 

(IK) Tho position of a Brahman is low cixmI, but not very materially, 
by his enrolling Hudras of tho higher classes among ms 
disciples— 175 

(19) Account of tho Brahmans of Northern India — 35, 70. 
l20) Account of the Brahmans of Houthein India — 71, Kfe. 

(21) Tho semi’Bi'alimauiLal caste^i— 109, 117 

(22) Degrad^ Brahmans. 118, 1.11. 

(23) As a Brahman alone can serve os a cook in a Brahmanical 
c- family, and as in the families of the inferior castos also a 

Brahman cook is almost a necessity, tho designation of 
Brahman has in some places suffered a strange degra^tiont 

X 
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BkAHHANICAL IjEOIBLATION-< 

(1) The origin of tho caste s^tem in Brahmanical logislation— 4. 

(2) Success of Brahmanical legislation in orgsinising tho Br^maii 

and the Kshattriya castos 

(.{) Partial suceess of Brahmanical legislation in organising tho 
Vaishiya caste— 8. 

Bbaiima Vaivabta ProAK— One of tho Vishnnvite Piirans — 431, 

4rj2, 4^^. 

BuAifMO— An idoa-woi shipping rebgioiis sect, which Mas foiinrled hy 
Raja Bam Moh.in Boy, and of which the late Babu Keshav 
ClifindraScn Mas the leader foi a long tunc. Tho sect is not 
■ iiiimcincally \oi y strong, but includes amongst its members some 
of the best men of the country It is at present divulctl into four 
sections, namely— 

(1) Tho Adi or original Brahmo Samaj picsidedo\ci by Dovendni 

Nath Ta^rc— 134 

(2) Pi^rossive nrahmo S.ima] founded by the late Babu Kesliav 

Chandra Sen— IKiS. 

(1) Babu Pmtapa Chandni Majiimdar’s Samaj— 1<i9 
(4) Soilharan Brahino Samaj, piesided oior by Pandit a Xatli 
Sasbtii— 44. 

BK\iK\nuA Kumak Skxc- A Sonai Bnnija who is now oiio of the 
District Court Judges of Bengal -3IK) 

BnAXhlMS— 71, 4.37, 441 

Bk V l mi Mil -A Hill name of some fainilios of San‘id> i Rrahnians -31. 

Bbkwbr— 

(1) Tlio biewer castes- 3 p 34, 3b1 

(3) Thoir low position in Hindu society— 334. 

Bkik \T— Prom the Hanskrit MOisI Birakta Mhich moans disgusteil 
The cehhatos among the Chaitanitc mendicants of liengal coll 
themselves Bi ikat or men disgusted m ith the woi Id, pin posel> mis- 
proiioiinoing tho woi-d, as its lost two sjallablos form one of the 
Sanskrit woisU foi blood, tho voi y name of mIiicIi ought iicier to 
1)0 on the lips of a Vishnnvite— ' 

Bitddiia— 

(1) His pcraonal history— ,317 

(2) Tho lupid spiTod of lus religion and its subsequent dis 

appcariiiice from India— 534 

(3) Nature of his religion- 540. 

(4) The moral principles inculcated by lits religion— 344 

BiiKKArx>KH— Sacrifice of goats and buffalous by the Sakti worship- 
pom— 44, 410. 

BriiKB— 183, 304. 


OAM’rTTA— 

(1) Derivation of the name— 311. 

its social condition in the last century— 123. 

its early settlers— 231. 
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Campbell— S iK Geoiujl— 
hw ethuoloqy €f indta-^» 

lu8 (Iciivdtion of tho namo of tho Gaui* Btahniaiis— 52 

his ci ascription of tlio character of tho Kashmin Biuhmana — r>4 

ms description of tho Kaiikanoatha BrahmanH— 84. 

Ins account of the Kahcttri casto of tho Punjab — 1«S9* 

Caj*— A class of tho Jhlmidra Brahmans of Bengal whoso position is 
weiior to that of tho Kuhns, but superior to that of tho Krotnyas. 


CAEPBSfTKH Cakteh— iMfi, 347. 

GABPOtHATiANs— One of tho early Chnstian sects whoso doctrines 
and pi'ottiees mcim to some extent similar to those of the Kowls 
and Kai tabliiijas of this country — 3.14 
Cabtr— 

(1) Its ongin in Biahnianical legislation — 4 

iffid of tho adf1ition.il castes and siih-oastcH— 13 
(.i; Bi'nfimauical explanations of tlic origin of tho additional 
castes— 14, 

(4) Caste, as lightly observed by Bislcy, is a niattoi inaiiily \ dat- 
ing to niarrmgo- 11 

/«! meant to create social splits — 4, 

(jj JJ, ci’oateil bonds of union whoic iiono had cxi'ited 5 
ti) Tho regulatiuuH by which the castes ha\Q been made 
oxclnsup— 10 

(8) Tho difficulties in tho.way of making a false pretension ,is to 

c.iste— do 

(9) Absence of au> cause of jealousy oi ill-fcchng lictwecn the 

different castes- 4 

/i?i ''Inch loail to evLiusion fiom caste — 17, 

/io\ of the penalty of exclusion from caste— 18. 

>To! ^““**^^*^'*®‘* **y wlioiii caste rules are enforced — l(i 
(WJ Clean Siidi-a castes from whom a Bi-ahniaii may take x dunk 
of svater-234, J25 
Cklihai'^^ 

(1) Not ciieoiiragecl by Oithoclox Hinduism— 545 

(2) Nor by tlie Sikh icligion -«)15 
Central Provixo — 

i\\ Bmhmans of the Central Pioviiicc. 102. 

wwvers of tho Central Proriiite- 2d0 
(j) The goldsmiths of the Central l»roi nice 344 
(4; The agricultiiml castes of the Centiul J*i omiico— 284 


OfcwpyinK the centre of a cirele Hcikjo 
kIt ^ district, a king of kings. The word is now used 

by many families of BinJiiiiaiis in Bengal — 37. 

Chaiianwal— O ne of tlio snriiamcH of tlio CJaiir Brahmans— 53. 
Ciiah^A surname of tho ijaii-selling Tamlmli castc-'JStt 
Chainpuria— A surname of tho Sanfwlhya Brahmans— 51. 
Chaitanya— L it. 

consciousness — 

fil Bankante BraliinacV»ari»-:iW) 

iiH / » namcH of tlio great Vishnimte prophet of Beniml. 

See Oauranga, (Uiura Ntmai Afa/tajJTaWiu, 
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GHAlTANlTifi^Followors of Chnitanya, 

Ghaki— A Burnamo of tlio BTironcli'a KayanthaB of North 
184c 

GHAKlLiAir--One of tho costQS of Houthoiii India that corrospond 
to tho Chamars of thu North— 1287. 

Ghakli—A name of the woHhcrmcn cAsto of the Tulcj^n coimtiy— H)S 
Ghalvkya— T ho name of a tube of UajpntH— 135, 

Guamab — Acoriuptud foiin of tho Sanskrit compound Chantiakai, 
which iiicanH maker of Icathci —1286 
The name of tho laHtu of BhoeniakerH— 26G. 

Ghamak— A fan of yal^s t.til or ;> 0 arocX:*« feathers put together in 
the form of a noHc^iy with a handio 254. 

Ghandra — A Hurname 

(1) Of tho lufurioi DakHliina llaihi Kayasthns ofj^ciig;a1— 178 

(2) Of tho lianffuja Kayasthas of East Bengal — 184 
(.2) Of the Sonar IStiniyaH of Bengal — 200 

(4) Of thoTantia or wua\ci caste of Bengal propei— 230 

OllANUKA (jUKl'A — Emperor of Magadha (320 B. C.)— 133 
Giiandkal— One of the c^istes of bo.itmeii and fiBhermen--.*)! 1. 

Chandra Madhav Oicosii One of tho Judges of the Bengal High 
Court— 177. 

Giiaraka - Olio of the gn^atest authorities of the nicflical SLiciiee iti 
Sansknt 163 

CiiARAKi A class of Brihiiians found mtho Centml Pro\inco— JIU 

Gbakaxa— ( lOneologistH .uid luriUi found chiefly in B.ijpiitatia and 
Oujinit, (j6— 11.5 

CiiARKA— A LOrriipt4Ml form of tho Sanskiit woid Chakra whirh 
moans a wlioel Chai ka is the name of the Indian spinning 
wheel— 232 

CiiAKLiJ— A siiinamo of tho Sii Vaishna\a Brahmans of Soittln.iii 
India— 4:^ 

Seo AcIhuIu, 

Ghattopadiiya— Lit the Upadlia>a (' ssiataiit teacher oi pi test) of 
the village of ('hatta A siiriiamo of some of the Raihya Biiili 
mans of Bengal - 38 

Ghatiba Saii— 88 

Ghatukvedi— Lit a ro.ulor o' tho four Vedas one of tho usual sur- 
namcB of tho Brahmans of Noi*thei n India — 49, 51. 

GiiAUiiB— A (oniipted foiin of CIiatui\edi— 49. 

Ghauitan— T he name of a tribe of Ki^piits— 13.5. 

Gifazati— Lit. tho SIX clans. A nanio of a section of the Kshot< 
tris of tho Punjab— 14.2 

GUETjLA— 

From tho Sanskrit root Chala to guide. Disciple— 201. 

Rights of gurus and their descendants o\ei their Ghollas- 28. 
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Chktti— 

Denvation of tho word-— 219 

mil name of the tiadin^; caste of the Madras Presidency— 219 

<*iiiriTAKA — An article of food. The process of its maniifactnre— 
246. 

Oiiii'LUN'— A town in tho Ratnagii i district, Konkan— 84 
(hiiPpiYA— One of tho names of tlio tailor caste of Mysoi'o— 2>')3 
Chika— A corrupted form of 84. 

(>HiTODUA— A sub-class of the Najjar BtaUnians of tiiijrat— 76 
CiiiTPAVANA— A name of the Kankauastha Brahmans— 82. 
<Jifr>LiirA— A surname of tho Kolitas of Assam— 197. 

OiiorBA— A Hill name of the Punjabi Kshcttiis —148. 

OimvAR — Sivito Nam bun Brahmans of Travancoi*c— 198, 

CifovisuA -A class of Gujrati Biabnians found near Baiwha— 7*1 

(biowuRY — A comiptcil foi in of the Hanski it wonl ChainrUhnrin^ .i 
inn n in possession of the four axles It mas at one time the 
utfacuiJ designation of some public functionaries having ve^ 
important jiirudictions It is now an iiHiial siirname, not only 
of all the Hindu uutos, but of aIho *io\oral families of aristo 
^nitn Mahomedans— 87, 51, 162, 278, 2S8 

OkMiMBA JUA -One of tho li\ing Pundits of Mithila— 4H 
Chituaha— 

The sweeper caste of tho Punjab— .114, .512 

Cl VSHIPICAUOX— 

(1) of religions— 885 

(2) of the Hindu sects— 8(i5 

CiiKAX Sui>K\ Castks — T he lights and pimleges of the ileaii 
Siidra castes — 225 

(kiVFKCTlONAKV— The eastes that make conf^'etionai y— *287, 239 
CovKRSHlO^^AL — Ceremony of tho Buddhists .5118 
CoxKESSiONAL Kitks —Of the Homan Oatliohc Oliuich — 838. 

tJoNm’iEVCB— Its connection with tho preiailiiig opinions of the 
society —345. 

Bbuar— 5mKoouh Behar— 1.15, 

Cook— B rohmans who sei ve as cooks— 43, 74, 76, HO, 91, 131. 

Coitlomr, Mad vme — O ne of the immoiliate discaplcs and oHsmtants 
of the late ALodamo BUvatsky, the foiindoi of what iH>called 
Theosophy— 852. 

OouKTKsy— Requisites of coiii*tcsy to visiton— 291. 

Ckalminil Tiubeh— 294, 298, 317. 

Cutlery— Supenonty of the cutlery made hy Pi‘om Ghand Kamai, 
of Kanchan Nagar near Burdwan— 242. 
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DaBUTAX— L it. acliool of manncTB. A Poraian woik about India — 
392,446. 

Dadiiichi— A olaHS of Guji'ati Brahmans found chiotly on the ImiikK 
of the JliCahi rivor-’79 

DaBUX'AKTHI—A non'idolatroiiH Ihim-workshippinK sect of .Jc'ypon 
in Rajpiitana— 446 

Dahiata — clase of Brahmans found chiefly in Marn'ai ami Bun- 
di-66- 

DaIVajna — O ne who can predict the deci'ooH of the gods, / tt , fiitmc 
ovente. All aHtrologer-'173 

DaKOH--A celebrated Hindu shrine in the Kaira district, Giijmt- 86. 

DaKOT— A class of Bajpiituii.a Brahmans who are dcgiiultfd by tin 
acceptanc 0 of gifts made foi propitiating tho maligiiaiit planet 
Saturn— 130. 

I)AK8HlNArnATU--Lit observci of tlio right hand system of woi 
ship. It IS tho name of the miHlei'atc sei tioii of the Sakti inlui 1 1 «« 
who eat flosh'incat, but do not di ink spirits— 409. 
lianvv/iart. 

DaITHIIINATYA Vaidika— L it Yaidika Brahman of the South 
A class of Brahmans found msir Calcutta, and in the distin t of 
Midnapoix*— A"*, 44 

DaKHHIN Ka II at— L it. tin* Southein gate A siiinaiiio of the Kh.in 
ilaits of O) issa— 148 

DaKHHIn Kaiiii- Soiitlicin part of tho tract called Ihiih Tin 
(iisti irt of liiiidMaii— >17 

Dakhiun, KauhiKav\m’Uas A section of the Kri>astlii «asti of 
Bengw— 178. 

J>AL- Pulses, Hiich .w gitsen kidney heans, black kidney beans, gnirii, 
peas, Ac. Poriidge of husklcHs piilscH whitli foiins an o^si nti il 
dish at evoiy rogiilai meal of both Hindus and Mahofncdan-> 
IdO. 

UAI4AI - A smiianio of the astiologer caste of Assam — 17 1. 

llAbAX -A hi ick-buildiiig - 200. 

DAiiPAT Ram Day a, 1*1 k — A livin^ poot of 

aiithoi of a book on lastcs entitled “ Gnati NiMndha /8 

Dam — O ne of the HurnamcH of the Oakshtii Barlu and the Btireiuli a 
Knya^ias of Bengal— 184. 

Dandi— L it. astnif beiirei. Tie gonoral name of some classes <if 
ascetics who can’y a sttitf. The majority of them ai*o StiiiKti- 
iites-376,,m „ ^ 

there are among them Sri Vaishnavas — 4.13. 
and also Madhwas— 441. 

DaNGAR — A caste of Bhepherds found in the Mahaiatta count ly 

-^ 306 . 

Dakhhanga— See JiTt^iarqja Durbhanga—4tt, 

Da kjbr— Tailor. See Biryi— 258. 
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Daiuii:iOR— a class of Gujrilti Brahmans- 81, 

Darfa Narain Tagobk— A n anccstoi of tlio Pii’ah Tagores of Cal- 
cutta — 12Ui 

Da 8 -Lit. a slave. A snrnamo of tho Suilra rastes, and also of the 
Vaulya oi medical caste of Bengal -1(51, 179, 18.5, 181. 

D\sabath— T he name of the fatliei of llama, the hero god 
-419. 

Das Kuta— a section of the Modhwa sect - 441. 

D \SXAM1 — Tho gpiioral name of tho several oi^dors of monks that 
I egard Eankaracharya as tlio original founilcr of their sects— 

m 

DvsAiiiiiA— A cLiss of Giijrati Brahmans found near Aunilwara 
l^ttan, 79. 

Datta— A\ oiy commonHurnanioof the Kriyistlias, Honar Baniyos, 
Tantis, Sailgopos, Agni is, &o —179, 185, 184, lo8, ‘idU. 

Daub vuiK- Lit. a sentinel. A surname of tho Khandaits of 
Oiissu 148 

DvYVXANh— A (xiijrati Brahman, who left home at an eaily period 
of ins life, and became a Kankarite, mondioant Ho rooeivcd his 
isdiic.ition in the t >wn of Mathura and was one of tho greatnt 
M^nskritists of modoin times Ho oiganisod a now sect and 
strugglwl bawl to inplaco idolati^ hj liif-aoi sliip— vSSH. 

Dkuntttoxs of llEiir.iON— 33(1. 

Dksiiahtiia Lit. the lesidoiitH of tlie imiiitiy. Tho name of a 
class of Mahf&raslitra Bnilnnans- 82 

Dkhwali —A class of Gujrati Brahmans found chietly in the Khoda 
diHtnct— 79 

Dfv— T he Kayasthas, who liavo the siiituiiio of Dcy generally 
change it to Dev when they lu tillin' an at istuci atic position 

Deva— G od. 

Dkvalaya — L it tho house of a god. Onlmarily used to denote a 
temple. Used as a am name by some of the Saiiadhya Brahmans 
of Uppei India— 51. 

Dbvanga— A caste of weavers found in Mysore— 234. 

Dfvatoala — ^A caste of weavers fouiitl in the Tolegu country 

Dry A BuKJfi— A class of Maharashtra Brahmans— 90. 

Devexdha Nath Tagore— 124 

1>Ev 1 — Goddess. Used as an affix to the names of Brahman ladies — ^22. 

Dey — very common snrnamo among the superior Sudras, ftwd 
especially among the KRyoathas of Bengal- 179, 184. 

Dei^ndba— A caste of weavers found in the Telegu couiitry^-238. 

Dhatj— L it. shield bearer. One of the surnames of the Goalas 
of Bengal— 391. 
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Dkaxck — L it. a bowman. A cloan Sndi'a canto of North Beliai — 

»ll. 

Dff ah—A Siirnamo— 1. 

(1) Of the inferior Dakshin Raihi Kayastbas of lieiiKal IT'). 

U) Of the inferior Ban^aia Kilyasthan of Kant Bengal 1H4 
(d) Of the inforior Barencira Kayasth.ii of North Bun^ni] 184 
{ 4 ) Of the Sonar Baniyas of Bengal— ’2(N) 

Dhaka M Sala— A house foi the accommodation of hoggui'n and 
mendirants — 515, 554 

Dll A KM A Ua.!— Ono of tho names of Biiddlia -23G, 574 
D H I V A R— Fislicrmon— 315 

Dhopa — T he name of thecastoof washoimcn— 125, MIS 
Dhowah— A surname of the Panjabi Ksh( ttiis 14.). 
Diiuitakahiitra— O ne of the jiatriaiOis of the Mahahhai*iii— 424 
DiiusvK— A trading caste of Uppoi India— 203, 212 

Diiiya 1 iiarifa— A K,uiai*cso woik giMiig an account of the life 
and doings of Kanianuja— 4^)4. 

Dekshit— O ne of tho sill names of tho Brahnuns of Niutheiii India 
—49, 51, 5;). 

Din k \ r U VO— Miiiistoi of Stcvtului at tho tune of the Hepov Mutiiiv 
-H4. 

DiH.li -A caste of tailois -253. 

Disaw AL “A class of Gujiatx Baiiijas- 21S 

Divah— A ( I.LKs of Bnihinaiis found chicHy in Bikaiiii , Maiuai, .ind 
Nath Dawra— CO, 127. 

DrvoKCK— Allowed &moiig some of tho low castes- 259, 205, 275. 
299. 

Ddhkv— \ coiniption of tho Sanskrit compound fhr/im/i which 
meaiiH a i eador of two Vetlas. It is one of tho coniinon sni names 
of tlie Biiihmans of Northern India— 49, 51. 

DodKA Bk vhmahs— 54. 

See— ATitf/inur liralimans, 

Dom— A n aboriginal tribe living by naskct-makiiig, mat-niaking 
&c., and addicted to thieving— 269, 517. 

DultfKSTK* SKHVANTS— 

(1) Tho castes ciiiplo>od as domestic seiTants by tho Hindu aris- 

tocrocy— 500, 

(2) The castes employed os domestic seiwants by the Anglo-ln- 

dianB-315. 

Doovg — Ono of the meaningless syllables which the Sakti wor- 
shippeni call Mantras, and which were originally belicvocl to 
confer supornatunil powers, but are now regaracd as having only 
a purificatory effect when whispered into tho cara of a person 
by his guru— 28 

Draupadi— T ho consort of the five heroes of the MahiLbharat— 429» 
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dutnctH 

1 , 94 . 


towarclM 


Tlie SanHkiit namo 

tho South and Sonili West of Madr 

(1) The lirnhmnnfl of J>ravim— 94. 

(2) iiie writer castes of— 192 
0) TliP weavers of— 294, 

(4) The ni-tisttu castes of — 24.i. 

(5) The tiwli drawing castes of— -•», otI. 

(6) Tho oil making caste of— 2W. 

(7) Tlie a^^ipultiii-al castes of— »w. 

(81 The powheidn of — 904 i j i * 

(9) The low f^istes of Draviia that are employed oh domostio 
servants hy tho Anglo-Indians -314. 

(10) Tlic Sn Vaishnava sect of Pravimr-4,«. 

Di'DHAilAlti -An as( etu who li\cs on milk only— lai. 


]>T7flAL A Sill nanio of the Panjabi Kslicttns— 143. 
Dukoawat —A sill namo of the (Jam Bi'ahniaiis — 53. 
DUKLAV Kam— Pi nno Minister of Nawab Ah Vcnli — 177. 
l)u»v»i>HA\A— Onp of the heroes of tho Maliubharat— 425. 


Durr— Ml K. C. , „ , 

(1) Hw MOW about the Hindu caste system- 

(2) His official position —177. 


Dwaitavadi— T he school of Hiinlu philosophy according to which 
the human hoiiI is a distinct essence, and is not identical with 
the l)i\mc soul— 440 


Dwakka NAPFf MiTTiiA— A Kuyasthu. and one of the ablest 
Judges that ha\c yet adorned the Bench of the Bengal High 
Com t— 177 


Dwakka Nath Taookk— 40, 123, 12*. 


Dwkllino HOUftR— 

Tho smem] paits of a Hindn’s dwelling iioiise. 

(1) Tho foniiilc apsii tiiiciits— 121. 

(2) The parlour foi receiving \iaitoiN— 121 

(.3) The Puja Dalaii 01 hallfoi aorshipof idols— 107. 

(4) The Naf Manthr or dancing hall in front of tlio Puja Dolan 

-207. 

(5) The Hoa er garden foi tlie supply of i equisitca for tho woi ship 

of the family idola— 275. 


Bklinga— A Sivite shiinoin the teiiitonea of the liana of Udai- 
poro— 403. 

Elkduh— D egraded Brahmans who minister to the Nam as priestB 

EvoiiUnoN— 

(1) Of religions— 324 

(2) Of the arts ami modus onsrandi of tho prieate— 354. 31)8. 

451,462. 
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EXObWON FBO» 0&9T]fr— 

(1) Offences which lead to ezcliuion from caste— 17. 

(2) Nature of the penalty of exclusion from caste— 18. 


Faith— T ho absurdity of the requisition made by the priests in 
colling upon men to have faith in them— 323. 

Fababi— Corrupted form of the Sanskrit compound Kalahari, which 
means an eater of fruits. An ascetic who lives by eating friiit^i 
only— 406. 

Fababh— I 

A servant whose functions aie— 

(IJ To keep tho beddings aiul furniture in onler— 314. 

(2) To wipe off dust from tiiblos, c litiira, &c —.114. 

(3) To cleanso tbo lamps— 314. 

(4) To light tho lamp8"314. 

Fishermen— 315. 

FiiOWER^NccosBity of floweis for tho woi ship of the Hindu gods— 
275. 

Flower Garden-' An essential part of every Hindu’s dwelling 
house— 275, 


flACHHA— A Jam bi:otlierliood--554. 

Gadaduar — Lit. Tho holder of tho club — 

(1) Ono of the names of Ki ishna. The deity whoso footprints 

on a block of stone render Gaya one of the most iiot^l 
shnnes is usually called Gailadhar— 461. 

(2) One of tho gi'catest anthonties in Nya philosophy who 

was an luhabitant of Nadiya, and lived about the lo- 
ginning of tho seventeenth century Among his descen- 
dants, the most famous Pandit now living is Mahaiuaho- 
podh^p Modhn Sudan Smiitii-atiia of Nadiya— 37. 

Oadakia— A costo of shephcnls and biicklayers found in Northui ii 
India-^. 

Oamalla — A <<ld^drawIng caste of tiio Tolcgu country— 261, 

Gan AK— L it. a calculator , an astrologer^ 173. 

Gandha Baniya— Lit. spice merchant. Tbo name of one of the 
Baniya castes of Bengal— 201. 

Gandhabfa Gob — A class of Giijinti Brahmans who ramistci ti> 
the Gaiidharps oi tho caste of musicians— HI, 126. 

Gandhabwal— A surname of the Gour Brahmans— 53. 

Ganga Dhar Kabibaj— a learned Sanskritist, and the greatest 
Kabiraji physician of the last gcnei:ation— 162, 

Ganga Govind Sing — The chief officer of the Revenue Bepart* 
ment under Hastings— 181. 

B, HG 
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Oanqa P 17 .TA -The worahip of the nvcr GanjiTCB porformed on the 
tenUi day of theludit half of the month of Jait (June and July)— 

m 

Oanqa Fctra— T ilt, tho flona of the rivor (Inn^s. The doaigna- 
tion 18 clainiod by, and applied to, a clasn of Bonarca Brahmana 
of a very boistorouM chanu toi, who would act Asfpiidea to 
pilgrims whether thoir aei vices are wanted or not, and who claun 
tho j^ift*! that they nuko at the time of bathinji; in tho Ganges,. 
Biich gifts being quite iinaceoptahle to good BrahmanH—127. 

Ganoiioly— S ee iJtLwjoiiwlhya, of which it is a covrnphoii. 

GANGOPAi>nv\--Lit the Upadliya 01 iiHsistant pnost qf Ganga» 
A Hiimamo of tho Ktirhiya Brahmans of Bengal— 

Oaniga— O ne of the oihinaking caNtos of Mysoi'o— 'J64. 

Ganioak— T lie caste that wcaio sarkclotli in Mysore— 235. 

GANJA-Tho drii'd leaves of a kind of hemp winch, when smoked 
like tobw ( o, oc ts as a ])uwui fnl Ntimulant — 383. 

Gaiiai — O ne of the hui names of the oilmen of Bengal— 264. 

Gakh KAYAk— Lit the eommandei of a fort A sninamo of the 
miandaits of Orissa -14N. 

Gavndla— O ne of the /ndi-dniwing castes of tho Nizam’s dominions, 
—254, an. 

Gaur— 

(1) Tlic name of the ancient nieti o|iolis of Bengal now in ruins 

— 1S6 

(2) A name of the pi ovinco of Bengal 

(3) The luimu of a cIjss of Brahmans who have their chief 

habitat in the iipiici \ alley of the Jaiiiiia 
Gaur One of names of the great Vishuiivitt' praiihct of Bengal— 46SI# 
tlue f/our, Uom iiowantfa, Nimatt Chmlanya MaJiaitraiiihUm 

Gauntama- -One of tho sages who was a law givei and also tho 
founder of tho seliool of |ihilosoph> called Nya - 47, 53. 

Gavgki Ko\tATi — a section of tho Koinati <>i the tmding castes of 
the Telegu coiiiiti’y— li21 
Ga YA ii— The priests of t lie sh 1 me of ( r a> a 127. 

Genrolikiists 

(1) Ghatakas of the Kai hiyii and B irendra Brahmans of Bengal 

— 4.'i 

(2) Bhuts and Charanas of Kajpiitana and Giijrat— 114, 
Gejjlgou V A caste of braziers found iii Mysore - 249. 

Giiagaun a surname of the Gam Bi.iliiu.inH of the Kurukahetra 
country -SHU 

Ohanuhi— G ne of the oil-making cohIck of Northoiii lndio^264. 
Ghat— A liathing place by the side of a 1 ivcr or lake— 443. 

GnATTAKA— 

*(1) Matchmakers— 38. 

(2) The surname of families wlio are gonoologists and match- 
makers— 36. 
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Oai— Clanfaed butter vhioh ih used m fryitiir cakuH, vegetables and 
meat, and is also eaten vnth boiled ncc—DIG. 

tiHiRAX— An agnrulturol tnbo found in the F^anjab~285. 

Ghabvoke -A Murnamo of one of the superior claiscs of the Maha- 
ratta tnbe — 149. 

(tHOHAL-^A snrnamo of tho Barhi Brahmans of Bengal— 38 
(tIIOhk — A Humnmo— 

U) of the KAyosthos of Bengal -179, 183, 1H4 

(2) of the Sodgopas of Bengal— 2^ 

(3) of tho Gowla or cowherd caste of Bengal -301. 

CllBl— One of tho surnames of tho Sankaritcs— 370. 

UlBNAH- 

(t) A hill in Kathiwar, about 10 miles I'ast of tho Jiiiiagarh 
town, regarded os sacred by the Jains. 

(2) A class of Giijrati Bnihmans 7.1, 78. 

Git GoviMi^ -Tho name of a Sanskrit iioom about the illicit amouM 
which tho great hero god Krishna is said to have ludiilgeii 

111 ^iK). 

(iNATi Nihanda— S co JnaAk Nibawla, 

(fOALA— The name of tho cowherd caste— 1J5, 291 
GoaTjA Bans— O ne of tliu sections of the Ahii ti ibe of cowlieisls— 297. 
Gi>at — Soci ihce of goats by tlic Sakti worshippei^H 4-1, 410 
Godo -A section of the Ooala caste of Bengal— 3U1. 

GoKAliE— A BUI name of the Kankaiustha Braluuans 81. 

flOKOOL— A village in *hc suburbs of Mathuiu where the hciogod 
Krishna and liis brother Balaraui woro brought up in thou in< 
fancy— 454 

GoIiAN— S lave. 

GoiitM KAYAeTiLAH-A closs of Kayasth found iii Kast Bengal— 
178, 185, 

(jOLDSMmi— Castes— ‘JM, 24.") 

) See Goflfft— 2W 
(iOLrA--J 

Gond— A ll aboriginal trdie of the Central ProMiitcs— .112 

llOND Bbaitman— A class of Brahmans found m tho Cciitial Pro- 
vinces— 102. 

Gun CiiAMOANA— A kind of invlcarcoiia clay used by the iiieinbrra of 
some of tho roligioiis sects in painting the forehead— 96, 4 j(), 467. 

GORA— 

(1) An abbrcviatorl fom of Goifm»(7tf,whic]i is oiio of the names 

of tho great Vishmivito prophet of Bengal— 468. • 

(2) Indian name of tlio Bngusli soldiers of the British Indian 

Axmy— 468. 
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CtOBiYA— One of the divmitieB wonhipped by the low castes of 
Behai^2S0,268,272. 

GoesAiN— See Oofwaml, of which it is a corrnptioii. 

Gobwahi-— A compound word oonsistine of Oo and Swami, The 
latter word means ** Lord ” " Haster^' or Propnetor the 
former has several meanings such as “ cow,” '* earth,** ** moun- 
tain men,” &c. The compound Goneamiii^ therefore betaken 
to mean *'Lord of cows, “Lord of the universe,’* “Lord of 
mountaina,” “ Lord of men,” &c. The compound is used as a 
surname by some Brahmans as well as by the supeiiors of some 
of the sects--^. 

GOTRA— 

(1) The Gotra of a Brahman is the name of the patiiarch from 

whom his family profess to be descended'— 31. 

(2) The tro^c of the other castes is the name of the Kishi who 

was tho famiW priest of his ancestors in ancient times- 31. 

(3) Mamagc within Gotra— 48, 56. 

GOUK— Ono of the names of the great Vishnuvite prophet of 
Bengal— ^8. 

Qouranga 6/ora, NimaU Choitanyat dfahoprabAtt. 

Gouranoa— Lit. of yellow colour. One of the names of the gi*eat 
Vishniivito prophet of Bengal— 468. 

Govini) Phahao Pandit- a Kashmiri Pandit who was the pioneer 
of the coal mining industry of Bengal— 64. 

Govinda Shahi— The section of the Sikh sect that follow Guiii 
Govindar-515. 

Govinda Shastki— A Besastha Brahman of the Maharattu coun- 
try, now omidoyed, os a teacher in tho Government Sansknt 
OoUego of Calcutta— 83. 

GoviND SiNHA— The last Sikh Guru— 

Gkaha Bipra— Lit. a Brahman who knows the planets .m astro- 
loger— 173. 

Graha(*iiarya— A teacher of astronomy • an astrologer -173, 

Grahilot— A tribe of the Bojputs- 135. 

Granth— Book. The sacrod senptures of the Sikhs— 514. 

Grashia— O no of the ciiminal tribes of Bajpntona— 318. 

GRiHAHTnA— Lit. living in a house. The laity— 83, .378, 300. 

GuuA — ^A sumamo of the Bakshina Barhi and tho Bancaja Kuyas- 
thas of Bengal— 179, 184. 

Gitin— A surname of the weaver caste of Bengal— 230. 

Gujak— A pastoral tnhe of North- Western India— 288. 

Gvjar Baniya— a class of Gujrati Baniyas— 218. 

0-uji^ Ck)R — A class of Brahmans found in Bajputaoa and Gujrat— 
66, 81, 162. 
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OUJKAT— 

(1) The Brahnuuu of Gidtat— 73* 81. 

(2) Bama Brahmans of GiijFat^i20. 

(3) ^nouUiiral Brahmans of Gojrat— 131. 

I4i Tho Baniyas of Guirat—SIB. 

(5i The veavers of Gujrat— 233. 

W The position of the potter caste m Qujrat— 240. 

(7; The hshermen of Gujrat-^16. 

(8) The Swami NftrSyan sect of Guirat— 472. 

(9) The Bij Mai^ sect of Gujrat— 491. 

GlTPra — lilt, urotectod or concealed. A surname of the Vaxdya or 
the medical caste of Bengal— 161. 

GUUA— Tho caste that make sweetmeats in Onssa— 239. 

GUEU- 

Q) Originally meant a teacher of the Vedas— 27 

(2) The designation is now claimed by, and applied to, the 

Binhmans who whisper certain meaningless syllables or 
short texts into tlio ears of thuir followers, and in- 
struct them to repeat them a certain numboi of times 
silently every day— *27. 

(3) The two main clas^ of Gurus— 

(a) Tantnc Guru — 25. 

(b) Yaishnava (}iirii— 25 

(4) The Tantnc Gurus inculcate tho worahip of tho femalo 

organ of generation and the consorts of Sivo— 'Xl. 

(5) The Vaidinava Cruriis teach then followers to worship either 

Vishnu himself or one of his vaiiotis inc^i nations— 25 
(0) The claims made by the Guru foi being worshipped as 
Siva or Ki ishna, and for ti'eating tho disciplo as his pro- 
perty— 28. 

(7) Unaninii^ of all tho sects as to tho necessity of a 

(}iii II- 

(8) Tho high position of the Tontno Gurus having only 

Brahman disciples— 25. 

GuRCT Das Banerji— M r Justice— of the High Com t of Bengal — 42. 


HaKDIYA -Lit. turmeric growers. A t .<*tion of the agiiciiltural 
caste of Nortliei n ludia called Karla -277. 

UaIUOKA— O lio of the cnminal tribes of Upper India^lT 

Haihankia— A class of Brahmans found (.liiotly in the Hassan 
Division of Mysore— 91. 

Hajak— A barber— 306. 

Hajra— L it ono thousand. A very oomraon siiruamo among all 
the castes— 158i 28% 

Halk Karnataka— a class of Mysoi'e Broliinans -ft?. 

Halli JjiA — Ono of tlie living Sanskntists of Mithilo— 48. 
Halwa— A kind of sweetmeat— 238. 

Halwi— T he sweetmeat-making caste of Upper India— 238. 
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Hands— A suniame of the Fonjabi Kdiettru— 143. 

Hab Qovind— T he sixth Sikh Guru— 601 
Habi— S weeper caste— 317> 403. 

HabiMohon Sen— AY ajdya of Bengal whowoB for some years 
Prime Minister of Jeypore— 105. 

Habi Xath Vidyakatita— One of the leading Kahiiaji physicians 
of Calcutta*— 159. 

Hakihu Guabdra Mukebji— T he late Bahu— Oneof the greatest 
of Indian publicists— 170. 

HabitwaIi— A surname of the Gaur Brahmans— 63. 

Habivanha— The supplementary port of the great Sanski it epic 
MBhaharat— 431. 

Hab Kishbn— The eighth Sikh Guru— 502. 

Hab IIao— The seventh Sikh Guru— 602. 

Habboua— A class of Gujrati Baniyas— 218. 

Hanta Malaka -One of the immediate disciples of 8ankarachar>a 

HastiniiSp Warbbn— First Govei nor-Goneral of India— 39*181, 470. 

Hatha Pkadipika— One of the BaLi*od books of the Koiifat Yogis 
-404, 

Hati- 

A corruption of the Sanskrit word llaHi, which means an 
elephant A Hurname— 

(1) of the Khandaits of Orissa— 148, 

(2) of the Aguns of Burdwaii' 158 

Ha VIKA — A class of Kamati Brahmans deriving their designation 
from Haiga, the ancient name of Noiili Kanara— 91. 

Hbiibr— Bishop Hobei'^s account of Swami Narayon— 475. 
Hbuoaniga— A class ol the oil-making caste of Mysore whose mills 
are made of stone, and worked by yoking a tioir of oxen at a 
timc-261. 

Hem Ohanbba Banerji— A living poet of Bengal— 3. 

Hook Swinuino— F ormerly practised by the low castes, m Gio 
second week of April, for propitiating the god Hiva. Now 
stopped by the Biitish Government— 309. 

Hoono — A meaningless syllable of the wtirifl nature as Dooms. 
SooDoo»g-28. 

Hopr’*— O ne of the weekly newspapers of Galcntta— 170. 

Hom— A surname of the inferior Dakshina llarfai Kuyasthos of 
Bengal— 189. 

Hbino— O ne of tho mcamngless syllables of the somo nature as 
Hoong and Doong— 28. 

Hutu— A class of Brahmans found m North Kanara— 92. 

Hurn Tbiaxo— T he groat Chinese traveller— 70. 
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Human Bacbifice— 

Very rarem practice oven in ancient times— 87, 88, 411. 

An explanation snirgCHtocl as to the reason of its being recom^ 
mended in the »hastras-88, 343, 391, 411. 

Huntbb, Sik William— Hu account of the Shashani Brahmans 
of Orissa— 61. 

hiB account of the Kolitas of Assam— 196. 

Husaini— A doss of degraded Biahnians found in the Central 
Provinces and the Manaratta < oiintry— 14, 91, IIK 


iDiOA — One of the fodMl rawing castes of the Deccan— 251, 261, 312. 
Idolatry— 

(1) Its advantages as compared with those of hra-worship— 

337, .138. 

(2) Abolition of idolatry gunorally leads to hook-worship, 

altar-wordup, mona^^tery-woishipor giiTii-worship— 338. 

Illawak— A fcc//i-drawing casti* of Southern India -254, 258. 


Incantation— T hu use of mcAntitioiiH as a weapon of piiestcraft— 
328, 357. 

** Indian Mikhok ” -Ono of the <laily newspapers of Calcutta, 
edited by Babii Narcndra Nath StMi -165, 170 
Indiuo— The Kaibarta employes of tlie indigo planters of Nadiya — 
280. 


INDOURIA — A surname of the Gain Brahmans— 53. 


Intermakrtaok— 

(1) Intermarriage between the different castes is not allowetl 

in the present ago -11 

(2) The laws, customs and sentiments by which intermarri- 

age u prevoiiteil— 11 

(3) In former times intci m.irriago was allowed so far that a 

man of a superior taste could take a giil from a lower 
caste— 11. 


IhUWAU CHANDUA VlDYAH \0 \K— 40. 


Jabai— The sacritico of an animal wit Mahoinedan ceremonies— 272. 
Jacanath — Tho famous Vishtiu\ite shi me at Pun— Oil, 314. 

Jain — A sect of which a groat many of the mercantile caste of Upper 
India 01*0 memWs— «>48. 

Jaiswak— T ho name— 

(1 ) of a class of Baniyas found in Upper India— 201, 21 j. 

(2) of a class of Kalwars— 257. 

(3) of a class of Kiiianis -271. 

Jaiwar— A section of the Maithila Brahmans — 46. 

Jala Dhaka Tapashi— A scetics who keep themselves under a jut 
of water at all seosons-^ltKn « 

Jalauya — A Mahomedan sect resembling in some respects the 
Hindu Karta Bhajas of Bengal— 344. 
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jAiWkBHAYZ— Aaoetios who keep ihoiMelvee immereed in water from 
sunset to sunrise-406. 

jABfBir— A class of Gujiuti Brahmans derivins their name from the 
town ol Jamhusara in the district of Brooch— Ti). 

.1 ANA— A siimamo * — 

(1) of the Khandaits of OriRsa— 148. 

(2) of the ^uns of Biirdwan— 158. 

(3) of the Aibartas of Midnapiir 281. 

.Tanarya— The name of a class of Baniyas found in Upper India— 
204, 217. 

«Tanbo— The Hindi corruption of the Sanskrit compound Tajna Favi- 
ta, which moans the sacrificial thread. In Jlengali the sacred 
threoil 18 callod 147. 

•T\nuama— T he priests of the Lingaits— SHfi. 

•fAKA Sandha— K iii£r of Masradha, ktUod in a duel by one of the 
Pandava liorocs of the Mahabliamt -42!K 

•TA*i— A surname of the inferior Dakshin Uaihi Kayastlioa of Bengal 
-179 

*fAT— A semi^military tube found chiefly in the Panjab— 145, 285, 
312, 310. 

Chiefs of the Jat tube— 145. 

Their alleged Heythic origin, 14fi. 

The majority of uio Hikhs are Jats— 512, 

•Tatia— O noof the castes of llajputana that ha\o the same status 
and occupations as the Chamai's— 298. 

Jelia Kaibakta— A caste of boatmen and fishermen found in 
Northern India— 315. 

Jha — A corrupted form of tho Sanskrit word Ui>adhya which means 
an assistant tcachei or priest— 48. 

Jhaua Brahmans— Oneof the names of the Biuhmans of the Central 
Provinces— 103, 

JliAKOLA— A class of Oujrati Baniyas— 218. 

•Tiiiwar— A caste of fishermen and water (An leis m the Paniab— 
312, 316. 

-Thunuia— A Humamo of tho Gaur Biahiiians— 5^1 
JIJUOTA— The name of an ancient ton n of Biindolkhand— 70. 

■Tuhotia— The name of a claau of Brahmans found in Bundcl- 
khand— 

Jin A— Lit A victorious person. One of the names of Buddha The 
general name of the Jama saints— 549. 

JhAKA Yoga— T he rood of philosophy, whkli is one of the means 
for attaining spiritual superiority— 399. 

JNATi^iBANPHA— A OuiiRti work Oil costo by Mr. Dalpat Bam 
l>aya— 7flL 

M f/nati Nibandha» 
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Jog — A section of the BfUthila BrahiiianB--47* 

See Yoga» 

JOHHI — A corrupted form of the Sanskiit word JoUshi which means 
an aetronomer^S. 

JosHi Math— T he name of a Sankarite monoiitery on the Hima- 
layan elopes in the district of Oarwal— 375. 

JoTiHAQAiiA-^ne of the oil-making castoe of Kanaiu— 264. 

JonNDRA Mouak TaqobBp Sib, Maharaja— 124. 

JOTIPHANA— One of the oil-making castes of Kanara— 2(14. 

JorraHi- An astronomer— 83. 

•Tirol — A caste of weavers and apron-string makers composed pro- 
bably of the descendants of ancient mendicants of the Jogi 
order— 238. 


Kabik— A poet and the founder of a religions sect— 444, 45)5. 
Kabibaj— Lit. a king of poets or a king of loaiiied men The 
designation is usually applied to iierMOiiH practi<}ing the Sanskrit 
medical science— 163. 

Kabiraji— T he profession of tho Kabiraj— 163. 

Tho names of tlio leading Kabirajcs of Calcutta— 169, 162. 

Kachi — An agricultural caste of Noi'thern India— 277. 

Kachi Food— F ood cooked with water and salt— 135, 136, 144. 

Kadc7 Golla — A section of tlio cowhord < astc of Mysore— 364 

Kahau— A clean Siidra caste employed chioHy as domestic servants, 
littor-cari leru and water-carriers— 310 
K AIR ART A— 

(1) Halia (lit ploughmen) oi Ghasa Kaili.ii Us who are devoted 
to agriculture— 279. 

(2) Jolia (From tJel-a net) who aro fishermen— SI'S. 

(3) Tiitia (lit. mulberry growers) a ho ate scnniltiirists— 279 
Kaikayi— Step-mother of the hero god llama -410 

Kvlahki— A class of degraded Bral lans found iii the Central Pro- 
vince and Maharashtra- 14, 91. 

Kali— T he namo of a goddess worshippml by the Tuiitiics— 311, 408. 

K A LIKA Dab Datta — Tho chief fiscal officer of tlio TnhuUr 
State of Kooch Bchar— 177. 

Kali Kdkau Taqoub — Brahman of Dacca who was oinployed as 
a factotum to a rich lady, and founded a new sect— 494. 

Kalinga — ^T he Sanskrit namo of the tmet of countiy now em- 
bracing the districts of Oanjam, Vizigapatam and Godaveri 

Kalinga Kohati— a section of tho Konuiti or the trading paste of 
Tclingana— 221, 

Kallah— A criminal tribe of Southorn India— 154, 318. 
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Kalu— T lie oil-manufauturinfif caste of B0ngal^283« 

KaIiWah— O ne of the castes that manufactare and sell vines and 
spirits— 254, 267. 

Kama— The Hindu Kod of Love— 

Kamaj^akaBt-A Desastli Brahman of the Maharatta country who 
was one of the greatest of Sanskrit junsts— 83. 

Kamab— I ronsmith— 241. 

Kamaki— T he section of the Fanchonam Vorlu caste of the Telogn 
country that work in iron— 245. 

Kumballatkr — A section of the Kavarai tribe of tlie Bravini 
country— 288. 

Kakau Kamma — A class of JtraUmaiia found chiefly in Mysore— 02. 

Kanakkav — T he writer caste of Uravira — 192. 

Kanaka Kamma— Kanarew Brahmans setUod in the Tclogu 
country— W. 

KANcntfiOHA <*Thu name of the caste in Mysore that work in brass 
and copper— 249. 

Kanuu— A casto of giaiii parchers found in Uppci India— 251. 

Kanfat Yocii — a sect of mendicants— 4U3. 

Kamifa Yuui— tinakc-uharincrs— 404. 

Kanodiva— A siirnamo of tlio Ciani Brahman— 53. 

Kankanastha— A class of Maharatta Brahmans found chiefly in 
and near Kankaii- K). 

Kanoj— From Sanskiit Kiiiiyaknbja. An ancient town at the 
junction of the Kali Nadi and the CSangcs in the distiict of 
Farakliahod— 48. 

Kanojia— N ame of a class of Brxdimans found chiefly in the 
vicinity of Kaiioj— 1.3, 33, 49. 

Kanha -Matei nal uncle of the hero god Krishna, and the King of 
Mathura— 424. 

Kanhali— T he section of the Panchanam Varln of tho Telegu 
country that work in gold— 245. 

Kanha Ki— The section of the Panchanam Varlii of the Tclegii 
country that work in brass and liell metal— 2^. 

Kanhahi, Kanha Banik — Lit. a merchant dealing in ImsU metal. 
The caste of Bengal that manufacture and seu brass and bell 
metal utensils are Ctilled Kansa Banik in Sanskrit and pure 
Bengali, and Kansan in ordinary colloquial— 199, 248. 

Kaoha— O ne of tho low castes of Bengal— 317. 

Kafola— A class of (viijrati Baniyos— 21K. 

Kaffilian— A n agricultural tube of tho Draviia country— 288. 

Kafila^'ASTU — Tho birthplacoof Buddha— 519. 

Kapu — ^A n agricultural tribe of the Tolegu country— 286 
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KapuBt-A surnamo of the Punjabi Kataettnfr-143. 

Kab— A surname of the medical caste and also of the wntor caste 
of Bengal-lbl. 179, 193, m 

Kauaka— The namu of some writer castes found in North Behar 
and Oruso— 1H8. 

Kakhadk— A class of Maharatta Brahmans who are all Sakti 
worshipjierH— Hfl. 

KARMAKAR^lronBmith^241. 

Kauwa YOOA-Tho word Karma literally means “acts” In tlie 
OKpression Karma Yoga the word Karma socmi to moan socn- 
hcial acts which aro one of tho ways for attaining spiritual 
exc^lenco— 30^1, 469. 

See Juawi Yotja and BluikU Yoga, 

Karnaai— T ho wiitcr caste of the Telcgn country— 192. 

Karnat— 

11) Googi aphiiHil extent and houndaries— 92. 

(2) Brahmans uf Karnat- -92. 

See Mggont, 

Kakta Bh a.i a— a disrcpiitahlc sect of Bengal— 244, 435. 

Kabtika— The Hindu wai god - 371. 

Kamalvadu— A I lasH of Tailongi Biuhinans— 99, 100. 

Kasara— O no of the castes tliat in Upper India manufacture and 
soil brass and hull mutal utensils — 249. 

Kashinatii— T he name of the lost king of a dynasty that ruled 
over tht' disti ict of Nadiya at the end of tlic sixteenth century 

Kahui Nath Tkimkak TiSLAX(.--Tho late Mi Justice— of the 
Bombay High Ooiii't — H9 

Kahitmik —Kashmiri Brahmans— 54. 

Kahhta Sa\<.t— a sect of Digamliari Jains— .555. 

Kahuta Shotkiya— T ho lowest class of llarhiya Brahmans— 38 

Kasta — A class of Maluiatta Br'hmans devoted mainly to agri- 
culture - 91 

Katcuiiwa— T lie name of a tnbo of Bajputs — 13o. 

Katu Baniya -A class of Baniyos found in Behar— 216. 

KACir-Tho class of Hindus who worship the female organ of 
generation, dnnk spints, and cat flesh meat— 314, 469. 

Kauhalya- T ho mothci of Kama tho hero god— 419. 

Kavarai— A n agricultural ti ibe of the Dravira country— 288. 

Ka VARGA— A class of Bnilitnons found in Mysore— 165. 
KAYAffnrAR— 

(1) Their jxisition in the (taste system— 175. 

(2) The K&yasthas of Bengal -17K 

(3) Tho Kjlyasthas of Upper India--186. 
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Kedibkath-^A Sivito shrine on the Hlmalayaa slopes In the 
district of Garwal^388, 9^ 

Krsarwani— A trading caste of Behar and Benares— 203, 213. 
XESH4V OlEANDSA SEN— 185. 

Krwat— The Kaihortos are called Kowat in colloquial when 
contempt is implied— 2n.. 

Khadayata— 

(11 A class of Oujrati Brahmans— 79. 

(2) A class of Oujrati Baniyos— 143. 

Kbaki— A class of Bamat mendicants so called on account of their 
practice of smeanng their bodies with ashes— 444 

Khan — A. Mahomedan title of honour used as a surname — 

(1) by some Bflrendra Brahmans of Bengal— 42. 

(2) by some Vaidyas of Beiig^— 182. 

Khandait— L it. A swordsman. The nameof ascmi-military caste 
found chiefly in Orissa— 147. 

See Hreghta KandaU, PatL Kliandait, Orh Kfiamlad, and 
Oha$ha Khandaxi, 

KlI VNPELWAL— 

(1) A class of Brahmans found chiefly in Joynoro and Mara'ar 
-88 

(2) A class of Baniyas found in the same localities — 203, 2f)9 
Kh VN\a— a sni*namo of the Panjabi KBhottri*«"143. 

Khati— T he naino of tho carpenter caste of itajputaiia— 247. 
Khatri— A caste of weavers found in Mysore— 234. 

Khenoriya— A siimamo of thn SanAdhya Brahmans— 07. 
Kheknal— A surname of the Qour Brahmans— 03 

Kirat— A n agrirnltural tnbo of the Panjab and the Central Pro- 
vinces— 284, 312. 

Kiru-Ganiua— A class of the oil-making caste of Mysore who work 
with wooden mills— 264. 

Kikvanta— A clam of Maharatta Brahmans -88 
Kisavdhan— A trading caste of TTpiier India— 284, 213. 

Kihuori Mohan OANiforiLY— Translator of tho Mahahhlrat, and 
one of tho best Knulish writers among the living scholars of 
Bengal-lo8. 

Kxhhta I)asr Pal— One of the lo»ling publicists of Bengal in his 
time— 203. 

Klinb— O ne of the meaningless syllables called Mantras which are 
supposed to have a sacim diaroctci, and which cither sii^ly, or 
in certain combinations, are whis^nxl into tlie eara ot cvciy 
Hinilu his Guru. The ceremony in tlio course of which the 
communication is made is attended witli great formalties and is 
called Mantra Diksha or Biksha simply. Foi this precious 
SCI vice the Guru experts to bo and is actualW worshipped aa a 
god. ^ Tho disciplo has also to pay him heavy fees every year for 
proiutiating him— 28. 

See Bboiig, ikMmpfi Hring. 
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Kocu— A Moncolian tribe of agrioulturists found in North 
Bengal-156.282. 

Kocbah— A Bumamo of the Punjabi Kehettrie— 140. 

Koeki— A n oericultunJ caste addicted chiefly to kitchen gai'doii 
ing— 274. 

Koikalak -The weaver caste of Dravira— 234. 

Kokatia— A Buiviame of the Kolitae of Asaam— 198 

Kou— Woavoi caste of Upper India -233. 

Koli Ook— a clasH of Br^mans who minister to the Kolis as 
pnests— 126. 

Kouta— The writer caste of Assam— 196. 

KoLTA— An agricultural tnbe of the Gential Provinces— 284 

Komati— The trading caste of the Tologu country— 219, 27)9. 

KooCH Beuak— A tributary State in North Bengal— 155. 

KOKA— A caste of navvies found in Upper India— 265. 

KoHKAR—VillacreB in Orissa inhabited by Brahmans and also tlie 
other (wastes, and not by Brahmans only os the Hhaslians are— 61. 

Koni— Weaver caste of Upper India— 233. 

Ko8ALA— Tlio ancient name of the districts to the north of Kyzabad— 
527. 

KoTAUPAiiAK— The name of a pergunnah in tho district of Bakei- 
gonj— 36. 

Koweu— A surname of tho Agun and the iSadgop castes— 158, 283. 

Krihiixa— T he great hero god— 423. 

Khuhna Pkasaniva Sjfix— A Vaidya preacher of the Vishnnvite 
religion— 169. 

Kbihunora— A Boction of thoNagai Brahmans of Oujrat— 76. 

Kuhattiuya -The tihastric name of the military caste— 137 

Kshkttki- Tho position of tho Kshottru in tho Hindu caste 
system— 138. 

KuBiTA— O ne of the married wives of «.rishiia, the hero god- -42I. 

KukkI'K Khueitfkih— a tnbo of Kshettns found chiefly on the 
honks of the Jhelum— 142. 

KULA Sremuti— Lit. the chief of the tribe. The name of a class of 
KSyasthos found in Upper India— 186, 190. 

KulHAK— A surname of the Panj&hi Kshottne— 143. 

KnuK— Tho section of a caste that has tho highest position— 38. 

178» 283. r-* , 

Kulluka— The author of one of the host oommontaries o** Ifanu’s 
Code He was a Barendra Brahman of Bengal, and his desoen- 
daiits are said to be now bving in the district d &rbhoom— 37. 
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Kumar— 

i l) Son of a kinf;. 

|2) Uiimamcd iwraons— 109. 

3) An abbroTutod form of Knmbliakar (pottor)— !M0. 

Kumah Sing— Tliolawt great Kajput hero of the SeiK>y War— tt 
KuMBiiAKAR— Tho name of the casto of pottorM^218. 

KUMBUAULi— One of the poascti in the WoMtern Oh.it'i— 84 

Kunbi— T lio name of one of tho chief agricultural castes of tho 
Central FrovinccsandGujitit, probably identical ^ith the Kurima 
of Northorn India— 284. 

Kunbi Ook— a class of Giijrati ISrahmans who minister to the 
agriciiltuial tribe of Knnbis as pi icsts— 81, 120 

Kuxda Golaka— a class of Bra1iiii.inM reganlod as dogradod on 
account of illegitimacy— 91. 

Kunti* Tho mother of tho lMnda\a heroes of the Mahabhuiut— 424, 
426 

Kuumi -Tlic chief agricultural casto of Xoi them India -270 

Kuuukhuettkv— Lit tho .land of tho Kiirii Tlio name » 

usually appliofl to tho tract of countiy louiidThancswar, noar 
which the great battle of tlio Kurus and the Pandavas described 
in theMahabhamt is believed to liave hiken i>lacc-'VJ 

KUAll — One of tho sons of the hero god llama — 121. 

KuT HUMT — The name of the invisible spirit fioiii whom the lato 
Madame Blavatsky professt'd to lia\c ilmiod her inspira- 
tions— 3.)2, 


La K— O ne of the sons of the hero gorl Kanin — 421 
Ladu— A class of Gnjrati Hamyas— JIK. 

Lvua— 

Asurnamo — 

(1) of tho 8on ir Baiiiyus of Bengal— 206. 

(2) of the swoetiiieat-inakiug caste of I Sengal mill'd Moyiu— 238. 
LvifAiii -The pcciiliai suinanic of some faiiiihos of Barandra 

Bi ahmans-^2 

L VK«\IA\— One of tho yoiingei biothois of tho liero god Barn- -410. 

L VKM\VA(JUAii\ A— One of tilt immorliate disciples of Sankaiucharya 
— 37i). 

Lakmmi— T ho goddess of wealth and the cousoit of tho god 
Vishnu— 4ol 

LalBkiiaki 1>bv— A uthor of GoHmlaSamania, Folk Tales, Ac.— 200. 
Lata —A Hiirname of the Gaui Brahmans -53. 

Lata Hadhav— D evotional cxcixiso with a nakeil woman— 412. 

liAUKiKA— I^y Brahmans os distinguished from tho Vaidikas or 
Vedic priests and students— 72, 82, IB, 103. 

Laya— A village headman in Ghota Nagpore— 273. 
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Lkxouti— A pieco of rag for covciiiigtho Iouih— 467. 

Linoa— lilt, a sign Tlio male 01*^111 of generation, tlie name being 
usually aimlied to the stone images of SivaN tiinga Ibat aru set 
up in tho Sivite shrines foi sol's]! ip- .167, 3HH. 

lilNi'.Arr—Asei't of Linga worshippers m the Deccan'-lOl, 120, ."RW. 

lASiiX SUTKA'U— Tho thitiac] by shicli inotallic emblems of the 
liinga are tied to then ai ms by t)iu liing'dits— 

liTEThll CAKKIKU— .315 

L(>DirA'-An agi icultural triho of Northern and Central li'diO'— 271, 
iH4. 


Lcidiii— An agiieultural tribe of Northern and Central India— 278. 
384. 


liOiiANA— A trading easte found chielly in Sindh— 2l)4, 217. 
LiOn \ii — Ti onsmith— 241. 


Lohiya — A class of Baniyas foiiiid 111 l^pjici India— 204, 314, 

Long.— ' riio llovd Mi -A philanthropic Knglisli Missionaiy who, 
iiudei the law of British India leliiting to liliel, was punished as 
a cniinnal for his elforts to expo'^c the oppinsssions of the mdigo 
plantcra— 

f jITmfa k a— A sect of the Swotainhai 1 •! ai ns Av 


liirviA— The Stilt-inakiiig caste of Nortliciii India— 3Im 


M vrniAVELiHM— The punciple Diruh ami rule is not the Ixisis of 
caste - 4. 

M\i)irA\ \(.’IIARYV 'The foimdci of the leligious sect called 
R^lhava -44(). 

Mvuiiavaciiakv A ViiivvKVW The grrnt Sanskrit romnicnta- 
tor and the political ininistiM of the Vmanagaiani Kmpire iii 
its most palmy days— 92 

Madhava Kao, Sik T.— Hd 

Madiiwa— T he Vishnii\ite sect of Kanaiu founded by Madhaiu- 
rhir>a 441. 

Madhya N DIVA— lilt, appciiiainiii^ to midday. Thnv is a recension 
of the wlute Yajuiwcda which is rnlled the Miulhyaudina 8akha, 
prot^bly on act omit of lus iHung Ixiscd upon the M.idliyandiiia 
School of Astioiiomy, acLording ro whidi the day is taken to 
begin at noon — 86, 0!). 

Madhya Skuni— T lic name of a cl iss of Brahmans found only in 
the district of Midnapoi^— 35, 45. 

Madig— T he shoe-making caste of Mysore— 267. 

Madhka — N elson's Modum Manual— 154, 389, « 

Maohaya— Apportaining to Maghadha or the country now called 

^ha^— 801 . 
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MAHABAKYA^Certain formuliUt by the audible uttemnoeof whiidi 
the Sivites, Sakti-wonhippers, Dandu and I^aram Haneae, aasert 
their identity with Siva or with the Supreme Spirit— 900, 37^ 
373. 

Mababuakat— The great Satwknt epic-88, 168, 290, 417, 424, 427, 
428. 

Maha BuAUMAN-Lit. gieat Brahman. A name ironically ap- 
plied to a class of degraded Brahmans who nooept funeral gifts, 
and whoso very touch is regarded as polluting by the other 
Hindns— 129. 

Mahamaya— Tlie mother of Buddha— 

Maha PaABiiu—Liit. the Gi-cat Lord — 

(1) One of the names of the ulol Jagannath. 

(3) One of tho names of Cliaitanya, tho Vishnuvite prophet 
of Ben^— 41^ 

Mahajan PANTiii— Tho secular Brahmans of Orissa— 80, 82L 

Maha Pkajavati Goutami -Buddha’s aunt and step-mother— 619, 


Mahapukushia— A Vishnu vitc sect of Assam— 478. 

Maharaja— L it. a gi^t king. Tho designation is applied to the 
semi-indcpcndent Hindu chiefs and also to the bi^ landholdeiv. 
In Northern India the Bmhmans and the chief divines of all the 
sects are usually arldressod os Mahaiaja, the dosoendants of 
Ballavacharya hmng specially so called — 

(1) Seniuindopendeiit chiefs who are called Mahaiiqa oi 

Maharana— 136 
Maharanaof Udaiporc. 

Maharaja of Jodpore 
l>o of Bikaiiii. 

l>o. of Kishenghar. 

Do. of Jaipore. 

Do. of Ulaai. 

Do. of Jesalmii 

Do. of Jhalwai . 

Do. of Kerouli. 

Do. of Kota 

Do. of Biindi. 

Do. of Vinanagram. 

Do. of OoolIi Behai —155. 

(2) Bhuinhar, landholders who arc cidlod Maharaja oi 
Haja— 113. 

Maharaja of Benares. 

^lo. of Bettia. 

Do. of Tikaii. 

Do. of Hutwa. 

Do. of Tomokbi. 

Do. of Sheohor. 

B^a of Moisadul. 

A), of Pakur. 

Do. of Midioahpore. 
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Maharaja— ( eoncftuf^). 

(3) Boui;al xoiuindare o£ othor castes wlio are called Maha- 
raja 

Maharaja of UarhliaiiKa*— 47. 

Bo. of Nadi .1 -124, 181. 

l>o. of Nattore— 43 (Brahman.) 

Uo. of Burdwaii- 143 

Do of Domraon— 137 (Kajpiit ) 

Do of Dinajpur— 181 (K&yastua ) 

Maharaja Eir Jotciidro Moliuii Ttifroro, K c s l (Bi'alinian ) 
Maharaja 8 ir Sorciidro Moliiiii Tajroro— 123, 124. (Dnilinnn ^ 
Rija of J) intiili 47 (Biahuian ) 

Itaj.i of Di^patia— 203 (Tuli ) 

TtfAliAKANi— Lit, tho c.it quoon Tho wife of a Maharija 
(1) MaUni nil Sw.iriiiiiiia^i -i2f>, iUl. 

\ 1 ) M ih hanit bnnil ii ) 

(ft) Rini Bli.iViiiii of NaLLi/ri. — 4.) 

Ma1IAU\siitiia -Tho tntt of (ounirj whuh ntnli.lii'! ihnv fhi' 
i-«i'iruMi * ol tin Wo^triii (iIiilH tioiitlio SaIji'mi i lliiis 
nil tli(' N(>ith, to till v.ilhy of tlii Kiislm.i uii tin 8011 >li 

(1) Tlitx lSialiii).iii '4 uf Ai.iliaiiisiiti L--S2, Mi 

(2) Tho Mii-itt.is 144 

( t) Tiu wnVrintnof Maha»*ishtra- 1 M 1 

MaHAKATIii -Lit .1 l1i irio*-ocr, lionii i ^'leat (ImimjI \ 

suniamo of tho Khaiid iti of Orib**!- US. 

IV! \irvR\TrA Si o Utt/utr<t*t/ifrr 
MAMAIlAn- Tho lun^u.i^o of tlio 51 ili.iuitla oni.iitn 
MMitNimv liMii S VUK \ii -Olio of tho 1 l iiliii;r ]ih\MOiatiis iiul 
piihluiHts of C'lliiitl i — iS] « 

'VlAiih'Sif Tm\Mk>r -Tho airostor of tho Maharaja of DaiTjhaii>^t 
who hist a(i|iiiiod tlio Itij 12 1 h 2 

iVl \MKsKi A tiadiii;; r-asto of U]>|)oi India— 211 
Mauii*! -AsnrmLnu of tlic l*inj,ihi Kshclt!l^ 143 
Maimihix-A cliss of^Baiu>aH found ohioHj >11 tin di'^trici ol 
JLiniiipoic 204, 2 ir> 

M iiii'KiA -A (.lasA of found clutlty i.i Di liar- 204 21h. 

MAlTHirjt— Tlio ]>oopK of Mithilaoi Ninth Bch.ii At 
Maitktla Buaiim V\ h— 40, 

Maitha -Tliu iiiMiiliai biinumu of some families of Biirond. 1 
BraliiiiaiH of Bonsai 13 

MviiJMiiAit — A siiinaiiio of Pornian oiii'in (oiiiiiioii aiuon^ all tin 
caHtt>4 12 

Mm^vvi — A cL'hh of Braliinaim foiiiid Uiiotly 111 Mahva in 
India 70, 10 1 

Malav LAN— The laniciiajp) of Malalxai and Trax.iiKoit' -100. 
Mali— 

(1) Tlio casto that supply tioaers. 

(2) An ■i^riciiltui’al caste found in Nortbciii India 27.\ 2 S 4 

B, UC • 
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MALLA^Iiit- ft wrestler. A Bumaxne of the fiffhtinR and trading 
Contes — 118. 

Maluk^A surnanie common among all the castes— 102, 200. 

Malo— One of the castes of boatmen ami ttshermen— 315. 
Manasha— The goddess who has control of the snakes— 268. 
MAXDAUKA— BAO SAHEB VlBHWANAXil NaBAYAN— M. 

Manual — A surname— 143. 

MangaU— The barber caste of the Telcgu country— 306 
MaKuraJ— A surname of the Khandaits of Onssa— 148. 

Manimohan Sen— a Vaidya by caste, and one of tho leading 
Kabiraji tdiysicians of Calcutta —162 

Manna— A surname of the inferior Dakshin Karhi Kayasthas of 
Bengal— 179. 

Mantra— L it. counsel or advice such as a minister gives to a king. 
A Vedic hymn which in ancient timc'i was porliaiw behcied to 
bo as etilcacious os the aiU ice of a great minister. The meaning- 
less syllables or epigrammatic texts which are wliispered into 
the ears of a disciplo by his guru— 27, 437, 444. 

Manu- 7, 155, 156, 159, 377, 388 and 419 

Maraka— Lit. destroyer. The designation is applied by way of 
reproach to tho Hall Karnataka Brahmans of Mysore— 93. 

Makakan— Fishermen of Malabar— 316. 

Makasi— O ne of the criminal tnbos of Upper India— 317. 
Makatta— Tho military caste of the Maharashtra country— 149. 

Mara VAN— A somi-military caste of tho Southernmost districts of 
tho Indian Peninsula — 153. 

Makcionitrs— One of the early Christian sects whoso doctrines and 

E rac*ticcs were somewhat like those of the Kowls and Karta 
Ihi^as of India— 334. 

Mark— One of tho surnames of the Kaibartas of Bengal— 287. 

Marriage CrnTOMB- 

(1) of the Namburls— 106. 

(2) of the Nairs- lOT, 157. 

(3) of the Koinat]^^22 

(4) of the Sakaldipi Brahmans of Behar— 48. 

(5) of the Sarswat Brahmans of tho Punjab-^. 

MABniFOUA— Lit dead burner The Brahmans who claim to have 
the nght of ofiiciating as priests at tho time of cremation, and 
accept a fee for their service on suoh occasions— 130. 

MAHNADrATi— A kind of mat, some varieties of which are very cool, 
boautifnl and costly— 269. 

Mahtkani— Inferior Brahmans living by agriculture and found 
(diiefly in Orissa and Gujrat— 60, 62, 79. 

Mataji— L it. rev. mother. The general name of the Vishnuvite 
nnns of Bengal— 465. 
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Math— A monastery— 376. 

Mathubi— T he name of a lass of KSyasthas found near Mathu 
ra-180,igO. 

Mat-hakbr— 260. 

Mattu Rdia— T ho cowherd costo of the Draviia countiy— 304. 

Mauliea— L it. bom of the root. The designation of the section 
of a caste whose position is inferior to that of the Kulina 
-78, 283. 

Max Mullicb— 

(1) his account of the oriRin of the Gotras— 31. 

(2) his definitions of religion — S30. 

Mayka— T ho caste that mako sweetmeats in Bengal— 237. 

Mazabi Sikhs— T he name of the class of Sikhs who wero origi 
nally Ohurahas or sweepeis— 51.S, 

Mbdioal CABTBa— The Vaidyas of Bengal and tho Bes of Assam-- 
150, m. 

Mkoaothkheh— 

(1) Greek ambassador nt the Court of Chandra Gupta — 

<2) His account of the Hindu pantheon— .{(18. 

Mbu&a— A surname of the Punjabi Ksliuttns— 143. 

MSHTER— Sweeper caste— 314, 317. 

Mbo— O ne of the cruniiial tribes of Upper India— 317. 

Mekgantilb CA8TKH— 

(1) of Bengal— lfl8 

(2) of Korthom lndui—203. 

(3) of Giijrat— 218 

(4) of Southern Beocan —210. 

(5) of tho Telcgn country— 221. 

(6; of Orissa— 2^ 

sweetmeat made with ghi, pease meal 

Mbwad— 

A name of the part of Kajputana comprised within tho domi 
nions of tho Bana of Udoipoie— 66 
The name of a class of Brahmans found in Mewad— 66, 
Mihnapokb— 

(1) Ono of the South Western districts of Bengal - 

(2) The Brahmans of Midnaporo— 

(3) The Kaibartos of Midnapore— 27& 

MxifAHBA— Lit. Adjuilication— 

(1) Tho mneral name of the works on Vedic oxegesis by Jaimini 

and his commentators— 545. 

(2) The name of a system of philosophy— 645. 

Mika Bai— A queen of Udaipore, highly revered by the Vishnuvites 
for her devotion to Krishna- -476. 
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Miska— tilt a mixture. It u one of the most common siiTnameH 
timoii{c till) Hmliiimns of Nortlioiii Jinlja* It li »ai«l toliaic 
licen onj^ii.iUy aii]flicab1e to tlioHu ISiulinians wlio stiiiheil both 
the cxcifutir JUtNitiuM of Jairniii] anil tbu philosophical Jliwama 
of V>aHa-4b,49,51,3«. 

Mitiiila— T he Saiisknt nanio of North Beliar— 40 , 

Miri'Ka-^liit. A fnond. A suTnamo of the Kayasthas of Htngal 
170, IK4 

Moi)AVA~-A »in name of the Saiiadhya Brahmans 51 

Hodii— A I 1l 139 of (rujrati Baniya— 218 

Mni>UA "A I Lvi'f of Gii]T.iti Brahman— 70. 

Moll Tlio siipci lor of a 11100031017 

Mmjjivi Mojiov ilo\— T jif ilON’JUl.B— M. 

MoKii V A stii name of one of the supouor sections of the Maiatta 
tiilio -liO 

VL— A cl 133 of Brahmans fouiul in the Biinjab and Kabul -'Vi 
“)7 

Mhk^HA— liberation. In Hindu })liilorK>ph> and thi nlo^y tlio 
\wiid 1 oini> 1 i»\od tci denote the libenitioii of the mhiI fioni 11 > 
iii]d(iii>t I triiisiixi^^r.iU, iiid to Imu a;^aiji and .i^iin iiintijinl 
tin oiiPii nr 'IhistCiiduiuVt^huli 1 tin 1011*40 of .JL it nni^i 11 
ainui It IiiUlii oil tomjdtlol/ and foi (\oi OMojit b} '«upi.uiii 
\ iMtoiii 01 ‘'piiiteal art* cf pietj 'iid fci\oiu— ‘itti, .UL 

Ah) \it K \\ iiii lA is Sir- 

Ins \vt>' \ 0*1 Biamniiiii m aml HinJiiwia— 77, ’ill 
jus »vt>in.i>ii ihld(tlll'^lll 'iliS, 

*t Not the hifrlR't de\ulupiiiont that loliii^ioii i*' tatuMc 

of Mi 

Ml > 1.01 \M V Mihaiatti pi'll- SS 

Miirv - V ti’iiiame of the Gael Bribiuaii — .'i.l 

Moi 1 MM -Oilfoii nt i>uriodsof mouiiuiij, pieai iibcd for the diih 1 
Lilt L isti s 0, 27.1 

Aloyi vk ill ( f "ipiii lous biilh coiinct tud aith tho Mad)i\^a 

tcinph 'I of MiiKltu —127 

Miui'H V W vrik V— Tlio Maine of a Siirkrit drama 2 ‘K>. 

MUL'UI — A caste of shoc-iii ikers and iiiusiuans--2Gd 

M'iiiALiAK- -A sniname of a section of the Vollolar cusic of 
Uru- i 102 

'^Innii.c \ VN -A '»urnai!ic of tho Gaur l.rahmaub -Hd 

.Ml Klioi'VUill \-Lit thcUpoilhia 01 assistant piicst of Aluklia 
A 111 name of tho Ihirhi th.ihmans of Benjpil, a K^nd many of 
tlF'iv htauu^ It haimt; a veiy 111(^11 position lu tin 11 caste 
.ft). 

Ml Kr \i/Ai HA— A toifrii ill tlio disti let of MyincHHinf;, whieh is tin 
u'sideiitc of a Liri^e number of bii; hudholdeis i»bu are all 
Bail utli. 1 , Broinuans— 44. 
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Mr LA. SAxni— A sett of Difj^inlxiri Jaiiiit— 555. 

Mi7LKI Naiu'— a c1a»8 of Tailan^i IJiahmans— 09. 

Muluk Dahi— a Bam-worrthipinfir Rcct-440. 

Murao— A Hcctinii of the a{'ricii1tiiral tiibo of Kachi found iii 
Northern India— 277 

Muni Bhai— Dewan of Baroda— 77. 

Murra Swami Ayar— The late Sir— 05. 

Mywjub— 

(1) Tho Brahmann of Mysore— 92, 

(2) Tho weavers of Mysore— 2.U 

(A) The froldsmiths of Mysoie— 241, 215. 

i 4) Tho tadi drawers of Mysore ~2(il 
o) The oilmen of Mysore — 2fil 
|0) Tho Hhoo-makci s of Mysero — 2B7- 
(7) Tho .i<;riciiltui al tribes of Mysoro— 2S7. 

(8j Tho cowlionls of Mysoi c— 

(9) Tho liarbuis of Mysore— .{Ob. 

(10) Tho washermen of Alysoi (>— .^OS 

(11) The hsheimcn, ho,itmenand httor-can lers of Mysore— )16. 
Mysore GA/KrrKRK— *1^. 

Mvti— A surname of tho Kaibartas of Midnaporo— 2S1. 


Nai)I\a— A town of Bon^ noted as the chief centre of SansKiit 
loaininf; in the pruviiiLo, as the luithphico of the creat Visli- 
niixito prophut Chaitaiiya, and as the inetio]iolis of the pr<j\iFi(.<‘ 
before its coiupiest by the Muaalmaiis IK), 459 

N VC —Lit. an elephant. A surname of tho inferior Kay isthas of 
Bengal— 170, 1S4. 

N \UA — An agricultural tribe of tho Tologu country— 2S6 
N \<:ar 

(1) A class of MaithiH Brahmans— 46. 

(2) A class of Giijrati Brahmuis -Til, 76. 

()) A class of Giijrati Baiiiya8'21K. 

N VO VR Kowati ~A section of tho lomati or tho trading caste of 
the Tologu couiitiy — 221. 

N vii VKTV -A trading casto of the Mailras Presidency— 219. 
Naoauwal — A surname of the Gam Br.ahmans— 63. 

Naoww— A siirname of tho Oaur Brahmans —53. 

Nai, N VIST 'Names of tho baibor caste in Northern India IKKh 

Nviu— 

a Rcmi-military tribo of Travancoro— 106, 151. 

their marriage customs -106. 

tho namos of thou sovoral suctions— 151. 

Kamri Vaht.u— A class of Tailangi Brahmans who minister to the 
low costos as pnests— 126, 
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Kamburi— A class of Brahmami found in l\uvancore and Bfolabar 

-loa. 

Nam Drva— One of the names of the tailor caste of Mysore— 253 l 
Nan— A Buraamo of the Tanti oi the weaver caste of Bengal— 2KK 
Nanak— The drst Sikh Guru— 497. 

Nanda Kumar— 39, 181. 

Nanda Banha— Lit. the descendants of Nandn. the foster fiitlier 
of tho hero god Knahna. One of the sections of the pastoral 
tnbo of Ahir— 297. 

Nand\ Varik— a class of secular Bnihinans of the Tolegu oountiy 
-99. 

Nandr— A sumamo of tho Punjabi Ksheitris— 143. 

Nandi— A surname - 

(1) of the KSyaathas of Bengal— 184. 

(2) of the l^tis or wcavoni of Bengal— 230. 

(3) of tho Tells of Bengal— 263. 

Nandodra— A olosB of Gujrati Biahmans— 79. 

Nandwani Bora— a class of Brahmans found chiefly in Marwar 

- 66 . 

Nanqta— N aked. 

Nanqta Gora— The Highland Upgiments of tho British Indian 
Army— 468. 

Napit— Tho oolloquial name of tlio bailiers in Bengal— 307. 

Narada— One of tho great Hindu legislatorH. and. in popular bdiof . 
tlio patron saint of quaimls— 427. 

Naradika— A class of Gujrati Brahmans— 71^ 

Naka Neri— L ib man and woman. A class of Ohnitnnite Nuggars 
whom their eleemosynaiy tours and musical performances are 
always accompanied and owuHted by their moigiuiatiL' wivcs^4^ 

Narenora Natu Sen— E ditor of tlio Indian Mirror— 

Narmadi— A class of Braliinans found chiefly on the banks of tlm 
Narmada— 70. 1U3. 

Narhifaba— A class of Gi^rati Brahmans— 8C^ 

Nasik— A town of tho Bombay Pi^esidcncy— 86. 

Natha Bowra— a town in tho territories of the Kana of Udaipore 
where tho Ballavites havo tlunr piincipal shiine— 455. 4^ 

Nath AM Badayan— An agncultnral tnbeof the Dra\uu country— 
288. 

Natkutai Ghbiti— The trading costo of Madara^219. 

Nat-Mandir— Dancing hall m front of a Hindu temple or chapel— 
267. 

NATrdhn— A town in North Bong^. the rosidonco of tho Nattoro 
Rajas— 43. 
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NAVASHAYAK^—The nine clean Suilra caBtofl^334| 325. 

Navvy— C astca that work os Navyics— 265, 290. 

Nayaka— A commandor. used as a Burname by tho military caates— 
148. 

Nboklace-- 

(1) The necklaces of the Vishnnvitcs are of basil beads— 107. 

(2) A Riidraksha necklace indicates that the person woarinjf it 

18 a hivite or Tfintric — 112. 

(3) Necklaces of stone beads are worn by Sanyasis who profess 

to liave visited certain distant places of pilgrimage— 384, 

NBD90N— 154,280 

See Mtulura Manual. 

NBWSFA1*RK8 of CaIjUUTTA— 

Tntlinn Mirror, Kditod by Babii Narcndni Nath Sen — 170. 
ffoiMt, Edited by Babu Amnta Lai Uo^ — 170, 171. 

Nig AM— Tho njme of a class of KOyosthas found in Upper India— 18b 
Nigrantua — A sect of ascetics— 548. 

Nikabi— M ahomedan fishermen— 315. 

Nukant— A great Sanskrit commentator and jurist who was a 
Desastha Brahman of tho Maharatta country— 83. 

NlM\l— One of the names of tho great Vishnavito prophet of 
Bengal— 458. 

Nimat — O ne of tho princijial Vishnuvitc sects— 440. 

Nimhalkak— A surname of one of tho superior classes of the 
Maratta tribe— 140. 

Nihmal— A surname of tho Gaur Brahmans— 63. 

NlKMALi— One of the sections of tho 8ikh sect— 515. 

NirVAN— L it. tho extinction of a light. Tho Hindu philosophei-s 
and theologians, by inculcating tho doctrines that the human soul 
IS but a spark of the Divine soul, and that tho ludupendcnt exis- 
tonco of the human soul is tho pnmary cause of all tho miseries 
which it is condemned to suffer by repeated bn tbs and deaths, 
have taught men to regai d the exti '*tion of it and its re-absorp- 
tion 111 tlio Divino soul as the sp & itnal stimmtem bonum winch 
they must stiive to attain— 330, 331, 441. 

NrrYAirANi>— One of the collaborators of the prophet Chaitanya— 
465 

NiYoai— Secular Bralimans of the Telegu coantry— 72, 98, 193. 
Nolo— Basket-makers and mat-makers— 317. 

Ncjniya— T ho salt-making caste. 

See lAMiya. 

Nun— 

character of tho Ohaitanite nuns, and tho classes from whicli 
they are recruit^— 4OT, 481. * 

admimon of nuns into his sect by Buddha— 528. 
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N^ A— One of the sycitemB of Indianphilosophy— 

( jantama the founiler of the Nra philosuphy— 47. 

Chief authontiea of the Nya pniloBOphy 

(1) Ganffosha ITpodhya of Mithila- 48. 

( 2 ) Pakdia Dlior Misra of Miihila~48. 

(3) Udayancharya of Mithi1a-4S, 

(4) liiifthii Nath 8ironioni of Na<1iya— 37, 459. 

(5) Gadadhar Sironioni of Nadia— 37. 

N\ AdKAPHAVAK ViHAK— Lit tho hanian titM) grovo inonaHtcr>. 
Tho name of tho nionastory which wau erected by Buddha’H 
father at Kapdavastu— 527. 


Oddaii— A n afipicultural tribe of Dravira cidled abfo Wad<lttvi 
2SS. 

Oil m vking Castes 2G2, 364. 

Ojiia-A corrupW 101111 of the Sanskrit word Up(olftya whuli 
means an assistant teacher or priest — 4b, 51. 

Omens— 

Tlio following]; arc rc^rded as bod omens at tlir comineiiceniont 
of a}Oiiincy 

(1) The si^lit of an oilman’s face — «3(I8. 

(3) Tho Bit;ht of a washerman’s face -30S. 

Oku Kiiandxit— An inferior class of tho Khaml uts of Orissa— 147 
OsiKls — Tho name of an ancient K^^ptiaii fcod 3(iH 
I issAW \L — A class of Daniyas— 3te3, 267 

Oi i>K— The Hatnami Paltu Dosi and Appa{»anthi setts of Oiido— 
m, 401. 


Padkyatcht— An ^vp'iLiiltuml tribe of tho Dravir.i country— 388 
J’ADLOi'K— Fodlocks made by Das ^ Co —313 
PxiTOOLDi — The 8ikh ceremony of baptism 51.3 

Paik Khanpaji' — A n iiifcnoi class of tiu Khaiidait caste of 
Orissa— 147. 

PvKKi Food— F ood dressed in yhi and witliont salt or water— 
I.).!, 144, 274. 

Pakki Mkthai— T ho name of cortain varieties of sacetmeats made 
with ghi and siifpir — 237. 

Pakflm ATI— A class of secular Dnilimans of the Telegu country - 99. 

Pal— A siimame 

(1) Of the Uajputs— 

(2) Of the Kayasthas -^184. 

(3) Of thoTchs-36.3. 

(4) Of tho Sonar Daniya— 200. 

(5) Of tho Tantis— 230. 

(b^Of tho Kumar— 340. 

(7) Of the Goalas-301. 
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Palashb— A cloaa of Blaharatta BrahmanB— 91. 

Pal Ghowdky— A n aristocratic Hurnamc assumed by the Tch and 
Taiiibuli land-holders of Bengal— 299. 

PALTiv-One of tho surnames of tlio Kayasthas of Bengal— 179. 
Pallan— An agricultural tribe of Bravira- 288, 289. 

Pallava €k)PA — a section of tlio Qoala caste of Bengal— 301 

PALLlVAL— , ^ ^ 

(1) A class of Braliinans found chiefly in the Noiih-Wcstcin 

]xii ts of Jtajpiitana— no 

(2) A class of B iniyas— 293, 210. 

Pan - The Indian name of tlio aromatic betel leaf —201. 

PvNOH\LLAK— Tho name of one of tlio goldsmith castes of tho 
Ccntml Province —244. 

P VMCHAVAM V VRLir -Tho name of tho group of castes th'it in tlio 
Telcgii coiinti'y work in gold, coppci, iron, wckmI and stone- -h"! 

PvNOH Duiini- A n ascetic who has flvo flres round him at all 
tunes — 495 

P\NiH Bravirv— T ho general namo of tho South Indian Brah- 
iii.ins- :13, 71 

PANrii (Ianua Ghat— O ne of tho bathing places in Benares 443 

Pancri Oauk— Tlie general designation of tho North liiditin 
Bnibnians— 33 

Pancii PiiUYv— The h\e Mahometlan saints woHiipiicd by tho low 
Ccksti' Hindiis of Bchai, anci invokofl by tho lioatmeu of Bengal 
it the beginning of u loynge— 208 , 272. 

Pancie Sila— Tho li\u cardinal principles of morality taught by 
Buddha— 344. 

PvNOiiVAL — The name of tho group of castes in Mysore that nork 
in gold, eopiHsr, non, vootf and stono— 244. 

PVNDA— 

(1) A surname of some classes o Onya Biahmaiis -60 

(2) Ono who touts for pilgrims or serves as tUuir guide -63. 

PVNIIAH OK Jaoannatii— 63. 

PvNnARAU— Low class Brahmans of Dcocan coiinectod with tho 
local shi lues— 127. 

P \NDfl— One of tho surnames of tho Brahmans of Upper India— 49, 
59, 51. 

PANDrr— 

B) A learned Sanskntist— 

^2) Tho surnamo of Kashmiri Brahmans-^. 

Panioki— A class of the sociilar Brahmans of Orissii— 69. 

Panja— A surname of tho Agun costo of Bengal— 138. 
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Pakjab— 

(1) Brahmans of the PanJab— 55. 

(2) Kshcttris of the Paiiiab~138. 

Kukkim of the Panjnb— 142. 

(4) Jats of the Panjab —145. 

(5) Tho agricultural tribes of tbo PAnm1w285. 

(6) Tho harbor caatos of tho Panjab-^)0. 

(7) Tho castes that are omployod os domestic servants hy the 

Hindu aristocracy of the Panjab— 312. 

(8) Tho 8ikh sect of the Panjab - 500 

Panji Bauh— T ho third olass of Maithila Brahmans— 46. 

Panti— A surname of pan-sclling Tambull costo— 202. 

Pantya— A surname of the Gaur Brahmans— 53. 

Paxyobt— Vishnuvito Nambuns— 108. 

Pah AM A Hans A— All ascetic of the hiehost class to whom the 
ordinary rules as to diet, casto discipline, or performance i f 
prayers do not apply, and who can take his foo<l from any ono— 
.376, 385. 

Paramata KAiiAXALA~Ono of tho immodiato disciples of Sanhara> 
charya— .i75. 

PVRAflARA— 

(1) One of the Rreat Hindu Icfd^lQ'ton and the Gotra of many 

Hindu families. 

(2) A surnaino— 51. 

PAUASAKIYA— A closB of Bialimans found in Gnjrat— 80. 

P IBS Nath— T ho last hut one of the Jam saints- 549. 

PAKIA— Ono of the lowest and most unclean castes of tho Madras 
Presidency —314. 

Fauihaka— Tho name of a tribo of Rajputs— 135. 

Pa AIK— A class of Brahmans found in Marwai an<l Bundi— 60. 
PAIIUSHU Bam— O no of tho ten incarnntionM of tho god Vishiin 
but nowhere worshipped as such 84, 417) 41H 

Parvata— Lit. a hill. A Sankarito surname— 376. 

Parvati— O ne of tho names of tho second wife of Siva— ^372. 
J’ASiiANPA— Heretic —440. 

Paschatya Vaiuika— One of the classes of Bengal Brahmans— 36. 

Paschim Karat— Lit. the Woatoru gate. A surname of tho Klian- 
daits of Orissa— 148. 

pABi— One* of thotadi-drawing castes of Behar— 2i>i, 260. 
Pahupatinath— A Sivitoehnnem Nepal- 383 
Patiiak— Lit a reader. One of the surnames of the Brahmans of 
Northern India— 49, 51. 

PATIAL— A caste of mat-makers— 269. 

Patn^lkar— The ailk-wcaving caste of Souihom India— 23lt 
Fatolia— A class of Gujrati Baniyos— 218. 
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Patt&ka— F oreign Brahmans residing in Malabar^KB# 
Pattasali— A class of the weavers of Dravira~-236. 

Patvardhan— A Bumomo of the Kankanastha Brahmans— SI. 
Patveoab— A caste of weavers found in Mysore— 234. 

Paon LiAOI— a formula, by the uttcinjice of which the Sudras of 
Upper India saluto the Brahmans— A44. 

PHABATWAb— A surname of the Gaur Brahmans— 53. 

PHULMALi— lilt, flower garland snimlior. The caste that supply 
flowers, basil leaves, wood ap^e leaves and other roqiiisites loi 
the worship of Hindu idols— 275. 

PiLLAi— A Bumamo of ono of tho sections of the Vollalars of I>ravira 

- 102 . 

PlNDAKl— Freebooters— 318. 

PlRALi— A section of the Barhiva Brahmans of Bengal degraded by 
alleged intercourse with Mahomodans — 119. 

Pod— One of the low castes of Bengal— 317 

PoDDAU— A shop keeper who deals only in gold, silver and coins— 108. 
PODDAKX— The business of a poddar— 198. 

P()BT»— 

Hem Chandra Banerji, a living poet of Bengal— 3. 

Mr. Dalpat Kaiii Daya, c I.L , a Jiving poet of Gujrat— 78. 

Tho great Sanskrit pout Mogha- 78. 

Moroiiaiit, a MaliarathijMut-b8 
Jayacleva, the author of Gita Goiinda — 432, 449. 

Kabir-405. 

POKAKANA -A class of Bitthmans found chiefly in tho north western 
parts of Bajputana— Ofl, flO. 

POLIYA— An agricultural tribo of North Bengal— 155. 

Polyandry— 261. 

PouAWAL— A class of lianiyos found in Raiputana and Guinit— 
203, 211 

PUAHIIU— Lit. Lonl— 

Tho writer caste of tho Bomliay 1 residency — 91, 194. 

Tho two uollaboratoiirs of Gliaitaiiya, Adwuta and Nityanand, 
aro called l^^abhiis by the Ghaituiutos — 4(i5. 

Pbauauaj— A suruamo of tho Khandaits of Orissa— 148. 
PRAKRITI— 

(1) In Hindu philosophy the term is used to denote tho material 

basis, by the transformation of whu h the univoi'so has, ac- 
cording to some schools, liecn crcatotl— 374, 452. 

(2) A general inmo of tho female deities— 

Framada Giiaran Banerjer— One of tho Judges of the Allahabad 
High Oouit— 42. 

Prauanika— F rom Pramana which moans proof A snfname 
assumed by the headmen of some of the low Sudra castes— 230, 
307. 
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ViiAMAiiA— Tho name of a tribe of Kajpatfl— 135. 

PUANAU— The kind of salutation that is duo to a superior— 20, 
PiiANAWi-^Salutation fco— 21. 

I’HASAD— lilt, favor. Garlands flowers, swcotmoats, cakes, boiled 
rice ^ curry dedicated to an idol are called Pi asadi Tho leavings 
of a Brahman’s plate are callo<l Prasad by tlio Sudras— 21. 
PUASANITA KLMAR TaOORK— 40, 110. 

I'KAHN \.TiT — A King of Kosala who was a contemporary of Buddha 
—527 

PiiAHNOttA— A section of the Nagar Brahmans of Giijrat— 76. 
PiiATAFACTiAND — Maharaja of Bnrdwan — 

The sect founded by him— 4SN 

PitATArA CiiANimA Mojumdau— Leodcr of a section of the Brahmo 
sect— 160. 

Pkatapahitya — A Bangaja Klyastha who, in the sixtconth century 
of thu Glinstian era, leigiii'd as an independent king over Home of 
tho seaboard districts of Bengal Uis kingvlom was conquciod 
.iml annexed to thu Mog.il Bmpirc by Man iSingh, tho groat 
Itajpiit general of Akbar— lH.i 
PIIATIXIIIHI— Agent— 86. 

l*itATUfi Cjianiika CriA'rTRHJi— One of tho JudgcH of tho l*anjab 
Chief Criurt — 12. 

PKAYKiWAT.— Brahinanfl who mniistcT to tho pilgrims at Prayag 
(Allahabad) at tho time when they bathe in tho confluence of 
thu Ganges ami tho Jainiia— 1J7. 

Pitt M Cii VNi» Kaumak \ r- Makei of iiitlei'y— 212 
PiUKST— A Brahinan alone (.an serve as a pi lest among the strict 
Hindus— 

lliree mam clasmss of priests * 

(1) Tho who giics directions which are followed, and 

recites Mantn^ nhich arc reiMVited, by tho lotary in the 
porfoimanci' of H«icrih(.us and pnnheatory rites. 

(2) Tlio Ft^ari who wor'^hips tho idols m tho permanent 

shmics and whoh.i\e i very low position in society. 

(3) The (turu who whispei's some im^iningless syllables or slioit 

toxts, and claims on that account to he paid heavy fees 
every year, and to be worshipped as a god 
The Brahman Gurus wlio luiic only Broliman disciples, have a 
high position in Hindu sor lety- 25. 

The Brahmans who minister as piirohits to tho Brahmans and 
Kshatnyas arc not regarded os aotmlly degraded Mrsons, 
blit arc considered as having an inferior position— 1%. 

The Brahmans who minister to tho higher Budra oastos are 
called Sudra Yaiaka Brahmans and treated as aenii>do- 
ginded pei sons— ‘159, 173, 201. 

The Brahmans, who minister to the low Sudra castes and are 
called Barna Brahinaiis, are treated in overj way as de- 
graded persons whose very touch is contaminating— 125, 

Tho Sikhs have no priests— 513. 

Tlio priests of the Jams aro Brahmans— 553. 



PuAU— An afipnciiltiiral tnbu of the Central Proviiico— 2S4. 

PujA Dalan->A hall in the outer part of a Hiiulii a clwLlhn|ir«liuiHe 
whoro idolH aro worshipped occasionally, and wliidi foi ins an 
essential iiart of the mansions of ihc Jlindu anstocraiy of 
BungaWiST. 

Pujabi— T lic performer of the worship of an idol— 00. (See Pruutt,} 
PuBWHiT— See Frtesl 

PuTTiKA— An handkerchief used bj Jain monks for keeping off 
dies from the mouth and nose— Sal. 

Kapha— T ho chief mistress of Krishna acconling to the Uttri day 
Piiriins-43!2,4.i4,4ri2 

Kaduv Ballavi— A Vishmivitc sort of Upper f ndia w ho atl i ibiite 
greater impoiianco to the worship of Kidlia than to tii.it of 
Ki ishiia himself — 4H1. 

llMiHU XANPAN-The thief iiiithoiity of Bengal as to iitiiaNof 
t\uy kind— 37. 

KaitHP Nath -One of tho ^'ioaW'»t .aidlioiitios of pliilo 
ph3 — 17 

it \ir V— A siiiiunio of tho infoiioi Kiy isih m of -170, 

KviiL'i Son of Buddha — . jIO 

ItAilijrv— A •siiiiuiiiu of tliL infoiior D.ikshin Kaihi uf 

Bengal -m 

Kai Das— O lio of tho di'^uiplos of Ibimauand, and tin* found* i of i 
i^ligums ‘<cet— 111 

Uaikwau— A cla^s of Oiijiat i Brahiii ins--77 
Uaja Kisut V Chami f)K Nadiya -121,1st 
Baja of Banaii.i— 47. 

Uaja Pii\taf Ciiand of Brnnw \s 4SS, .)2i»- 
]t\jA Sniii Ohanpka 01 NAm\ \ 181 See A/o/mir(/r 7 
UaJ Oiitl-Tlio iiicti opolis of the Magadha BmpirL ut Th»* tun or 
Buddlia— 021, 02b 

Kaj Gok -A class of lliahiiuius found n Jlajpulaiia -Gb 

UajfI'I— L it tho son of a king Tho tlcsigiiatioii ot tho ino-i 
iinpoikint of the inilitaiy laeitL**— 0, i.U 

UAJrUTANA U). 

(1) 'I'lie Ltuhinans of Uiijpiitaua— 65, 126, 127, 1J(I 

(2) The Baiiiyas of Kijimtuiia 265, 211 

( S) The SiMte shtiiic oi Bklinga m U.i]puUiia — 163 

(4) The D.ulii I'auUii sec t of Ka]piitaii.L- -444 

(5) Thu Uain SniiLhi sett of U.ajputana — 417. 

(0) The Liiimn.ll l.ibes of Kajpiitaiia— .US 

(7j Tho leather- woi king aostcN of Itajpiitana— 26S. 

Uajsiiuya— A religious saciifioo which only the most imvferfiil 
king in tho weilu is entitled to celebrate— 42b. 
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Bakshit— lit. protected— 

A Barnomo t 

(1) of the Vaidyos or the medical caste— 101. 

(2) of the K&yoBthoB of Bengal— 179, 181. 

Bama— One of the great hero gods of the Hindu pantheon— 410. 

Rahakand— The founder of the Bom-wonshippiog sect called 
Bamat— 443. 

Ramanuja— Tlie founder of the Sri Vaishnava sect of Southern 
India— 04, 4^. 

Ramat— The BaTU-worshipping sect of Northern India founded by 
^ninnand— 443. 

Rama YANA— An oiac poem in Sanskrit about the life and ad\untures 
of the hero go<l Kama— 419, 42:2. 

Ram Das— T he fourth Sikh Guru— ^1. 

Ramesu Chandra Mittra— Sir— 177. 

Ramksuwar— A Sivite shnno on an island near Cape Comorin— 384 

Ram GoFAli Ohosb— One of tho best English orators of the lost 
generation — 170. 

Ram Kamal Sen— Collaborator of Prof, H. H. Wilson— 164. 

Ram Mohon Roy— 40 

Bam Rahain— Raja— 177. 

Ram Sanbhi— a non-idolatrous Bam-worshipping sect of Raj- 
putana— 447. 

Ramusi— One of tho criminal tribes of tho Haharatta country— 

Ranadb, Mr. Justiub— of the Bombay High Court-n84. 

Rana Sinha— Lit the lion of battles, A aiirnotno of the Khan- 
daitfl of Onssa — 14S« 

Banda Golaka— A class of degraded Brahmans found in the Maha- 
ratta country— 91. 

RandayaNa— A surname of the Gaur Brahmans— 53. 

Ranga Chaklu— Late Prime Minister of Mysore— 87, 

Kangbeh— A casto of dyers— 263, 

Ranjit Sing— 133, 531. 

Raoniya— A dass of Baniyos— 204, 216. 

Rabh— One of the names of tho district of Burdwan— 37. 

Rabhi— The name of a class of Brahmans found chiefly in tho 
Western districts of Bengal proper— 13, 35, 37. 

BAsmA— A surname of the Kankanostha Brahmans— 34 

Rastogi— A trading caste of Upper India— 203, 213. 

Ratiub— Tho name of a trlbo of Rajputs— 135. 

Batnaoibi— A district of the Bombay P^sidency-31» 84. 
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Ravava— T he monator Rin{; of Goylon who carried away Sita, the 
wife of the hero }i;od Uam, and at^ainst whom the ged waged a 
long and bloody war ending in thu death of the mounter - Ul. 

RAWAL—High priest of the tomplo of Kedar Kath on the Himalayan 
slopes^ Si98 

Kawani Kakau— a caste of litter earners and domestic sen ant 
found chiefly in Bchar— Jll. 

Reddi Vaklu— A n agricultural tribe of the Tolegu country— tSM). 
Kkhuab— O ne of the saltpetre-making castes of Northern Indio— 2ri5 

Rewaui— A class of Daniyas found in Upper India and Gaya— 

•204, 217. 

Richtkk— 

outlier of ethnological Compendtum qf the Coites and Tribee 
0/ tfoorr/— 105. 

hw account of tho Amma Kodogo or Kaveri Rmhmaiis of 

Cooi-g— 105. 

RiftHt— Tho holy legislators whose ortUnanccs arc rcgarvlod us infal- 
lible and binding, and from whom tho Rrohmans ore supposed 
to bo descended— 200. 


RWLBY— H. H.— B.A., aLB.— 

hiB work on the castus and tribes of Bengal —11. 
bis (lesrntition of tho essential uaturo of caste— 11. 
hu account of the Madhya Srcni Brahmans of Miduaporo— 45. 
his account of the status of the Bhiiiiiliar Brahmans— 110. 
his account of the Agorwal Baniyus— 2U7. 

Ritualism— Tho advantages of ritualism for purposes of priest 
craftr-350. 

Roja— A corrupted form of Ojhat which itself is a colloquial of the 
Sanskrit word Upddhya that moans an assistant teacher or pnest 
The designation of Roja is usually applied to snake charmers 
and exorcists— 40. 

Roman Gatuouo Church— 333. 


Rosaries— 

(1) Basil bead rosaries of the Vishnuvites— 467. 

(2) Biidraksha seed, lotus sced^ ar a crystal rosaries of tho Sivitcs 

and T&ntncs^lS. 


Rout— A surname of the military castes— 148. 

Boy— L it. a nch man. A surname used by the onstociatic families 
of all the castes— 37, 1G2. 


Boy CiiATTRAyAL Bino— 1 ^ 

Bov Dhanpat Sino- r**^"*" Bengal-m 

Kudra— A surname of the inferior Dakshin Rarhi Kgyimthyi of 
Bengal— 179. 


Budbakeha— The rough berries of the tree called Elaearput 
Oanilrua in botany. Rosanes and necklaces of Rudcalmia ore 
used by tho Sivitoa and T&ntncs, and never by the Visbnu- 
vites— 412. 
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Kui— A fliirnamo of tho Khamloits of OriHsa— 148. 

UuKViNi -Tho chief of the married wives of Krishiia^424, 451, 402. 
Kur GosHAMl^One of the disciples of Chaitaiiyan-464 


8 \1K.01'A— 

an a;;rieultiu.il c-istu of Keiiiml— 2S2. 
cinpioyod also as domestic servants— 809. 

SvnuAiiA^ Biuiniu Samaj— 44. 

S MiUL Kiiax —A surtiaiiio of tin' oil-inaking caste of Bcnfr.il -2()4 

Sauai— Ko mamafte of a widoM, from San^a which iiuans asmia 
hoii-2(H> 

vii \R A - Olio of tho hiirna nos of the Sankai iti^s 37C 
Sa(. tUi - V snrn.iinc of Uie oil in.aKin" eastc of Boiij^al 
s vm TT\ ’(>110 of tho lowest of the Ch.utainte sects of Boiifril 4SJ 

SaHiTM\iin -Aphfccoin tho disiiict ofijlondi idontihi*d lk tho 
'•itc of tho aiiLiont city of Srav.ista- 1K7. 

SiViiii KsuhTTkl’-KsIiettiis of lof;itimato birth— 114. 

\i. A siirnaiiiL of the Banjahi Kshcttiis — 1 H 

Sain -A sHinamo of the infciior D.ikshin Ikirhi Ivayastlns id 
Bi 

Saini— A ll aji’icultmul tiiboof tho P.inj.'tl 1—1285 

SvJi^tW— Lit •'ocdniin A n.uiio of tho'*o (S,inif<;iH oi oilnu n of 
Mysoio who iro Lmgaits — 21)4, 

S\KALi>ii’l— A cla.<s of Biahnuius found in Soutli Bi 1i ir— 4S, 

8\K]|\ Lit. t b atich. The different rocLiisions of tho Vulus iro 
(ailed 8V\ha -11 

Sakha Ram Akioov— T iih i.vih Du, -of Bomliii} -^47 

Sakui B iJ \m— A MV t of Vaishna>as who etfict to he tin if mile 
associ itcs of Knsliiia and his mistress K.«dha~4N4 

iS AhT V — Lit worshippers of enei ;'y 

the name is ipplied to tiu' claKs of liiiidiiH who worship tin 
fcir lie oi^an of i{om ration and lukcd of thoioiiwrttf 

of Si\ii Thou f.ivourite colour is nsl, and thevaie odduUfl 
tc' Otitiii^ flesh meat, boine of them drink iiitoxicatiiii' liquois 
—407. 

tho III Lpinty of tlio Brahmans of Beii|{al, Mithila ami Puiij.ib 
aio Saktiis of a ni(Klorato tv|M!- 44, 48, 
tho Karhodeltri limans of the Mahiathi coiintry are Snktas— Hli. 
tlic Kayasihas are mostly 8aktas— 179, 1808 

Snkt^wouhuiltlu— B ee SakUu 

SakyaRauk— T he tribe of Kshatriyas m which Buddha was born 
529,580. 
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Sakta Seni— 

(1) Powblo identity of the Bakya Sonu of 'India and tho 
SaxonH of Europe-^. 

a A olaas of tho 'wnter oasto of Upper India-^IHG. 189. 

A ao(*tion of tho agricultural tribe of Kachis>-OT, 

Sakya SiNHA the lion of the Sakya luuo Ono of the namoa 
of Buddha— 619. 


Sale— A coato of wcavors found in Mysore— 29I. 

Salokam— Ammonite atones found at the Boun% of the Oandak, 
and kept by every Bmhinan nmon;; hia peuates foi daily worahip 
as emblcma of the god Vishnu— HM, 381 

9alya— S eo StiJtit. 

Salyar — X casto of weavci s found in the Telegn t oiintry — 236 


Salt Manufacture— 

its formei romlition in the seaboard of Bengal — 279. 
its almlition— 2W). 


Salutation— 

(1) Manner in which tho inferior c astea salute the Brahmans— 2U. 

(2) Manner of saluting Dandis and Brahmachans-^iS?. 

(3) Manner in which the Si i Yaishnavas saliito each othoi— 

(4) Style of salutation practised by tlie followers of Kabir— 496. 

Samant — A general. A suriiaitie used by sonic familioa in almost 
every caste— 148. 168. 

Samara Sinua— Lit. the lion of battles. A surname of the Khan- 
dajts of OiissA — 148. 

Sambuu Guanuha Mookelui— The lath Du - Ono of tlic best 

English writers that India has evei produced— 176 

Sambuu Natu Panjut— The tatb Mr Justice— M. 
Sampkadaya— An association , a sect— 449. 


Sanaduya— . , 

a class of Brehnians found chieHy near Agra— 49. 
a surname of some faiiiilios of Sanadhya Brahmans— 51 

San ATAN — Priinoval— 

Sanatan Goswami— O ne of the cnief d' ^ciples of ChaitanyiV— 464. 

SANCifOUA— A class of Brahmans foam, in Bajputaiia and Gujrat— 
66,80. 

Sanduya PuAYKB^The Vudic prayers which every Brahman is 
Teq,uirod to say at morning, noon and evening— 86. 

Sanai — A lansical instrument of the nature of a 6ute — 267. < 

Sanoa — ^B rotherhood of Buddhistic monks— 629. 

8anicuar-A class of Bajputana Brahmans who are considered as 
degraded on account of their accepting gifts made for propitia- 
ting the planet Saturn— 14, 130. 

Sanjooi — Ohoitanito Yoishnavos who ore mendicants in naiEo, bnt 
who live 08 househol^rs with morganatic wives— 481. 
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SANKARAruAUYA— One of tlic of Hindu theo1o(;iaiiii who 

lived 111 the ninth ueiitiiiy uf the CliiiHtian IW, d74. 

Sankak 1)kv— T he founder of the Mali.ipuruHhia sect of AHHam- 478 

SavkauDiuvu v\a — The niiiiio uf a wuik profi'^Hin^f to {^\o an oc- 
ronnt of SAiikiiraclurya'i} lontroversiaL MLtoiiui n7(‘> 

Saxkali— VM, -iTiO— See Stinkha Hnntl 
Sanket— A of DinMia Hi.ihniaiiH 05, 9i) 

Savkita BANiK-'Lit (.oiich Mliell 11101 (.hiiiit ThiMumo of a caste 
found in whoHo pioi>oi* piofoMsion iH tho mannhictnre of 

shell bi-.icrlets and shell hnudes. Tn ordinal y Benirali tho costo 
IS t allcxl Saiikai i — lOS, 250 

Sankiktan— Lit piorlaiinin;; The name ih nsually ajiphod to 
musical pi oresHioiiti, in which tlic proccHsionists siiij; noiijvr about 
KiishiiL and lt.id)i.i tu tho .u c uiniLitiniment of tho iniiHir of 
earthen diiims and bmss c>mlKLN- IttN, 4rd, 4(SS 

Saxsi—Dmo of the eiiminal tiihen of Upiwr India— 317, AIM 
Sa>TKA — A RiirntUne of the A^iii i carte of Bifii^til 158 
Saxyvl— A suiiiiimc of the llarendni Hriihiiians uf Ben;i[al— 42. 

Savyasi — A man whohoH Ki\on up ill (.oniioction with the woild— 
37b, m 

SaptaiiHAV— L it the se\en \ilU;res It was the name of an anoiunt 
town of Keii'cal popniaily e.ilh d ')at;;on^. Tt wuh doseitcd at 
the time when tho l*oi tii;riu sc hiwl istiblished then factoiy at 
HooRhly Tile Eist India Hailwa) Station uf Tiisbi^ha, near 
lloo;;h1y, is uii the site uf Salmon/ 

Sapta Grami— 

(1) A Mc ction of the Konai lt.ini>.i oisle — JIM) 

(2) A soctiun of tlic luviet c-iste— JP) 

HaitaSite — T he iiiiine of i cliss of iiifeiioi Itiahniiiis found in 
Beiifpil- *)5 

BauSW A'l' — A class of Br.ihm.ins found c liii H\ in the* Fiiiijab 55 
Sarswati— 

(1) Hindu ;;oddesrt of loai iiin„'— 175 

(2) Tho name of an aiicieiit ri\ei now ne.iil> diied up — m 

(3) A Hui name of the Hinkantes— 37d« 

SAKUJifPARlA— A cla^s of Bniliinans found c hiofl> in the districts to 
tho north .ind cast uf Bcnaisw 10 

Satam — A section of tho Sii Yiaslinavas of Southoiii India -4 IS 
Sattodra— A Hc'ctioii of the Xa;r^i Bnihnians of Giijiat— 7fi, 80 
Satuya — A suLiiamn of tho GAiiia Bi .Lhm.Lns— 53. 

Sati— L it a chaste wife 

(1) The name of the first wife of Siva - 31, 372 

(2) Tho biiinin*; of a widow on thi» fiincml iiyie of her husband— 

Satya Bii\Ma— O ne of tho man usl ivivos of Ki ishna -42t 
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SACUAHUTiiiKA ~Fiom Sauratthfrtu tho Sanskrit name of Surat A 
clara of Gujrati wiMvera found m Mysore— 234. 

Sava Badwan— l>cvotional oxeivise with a doacl body— 412 
Savasuk— A claHH of Maharatta ISrahmanS" *)0. 

SWAL—Lit. Quality of buin^; devoted. 

UHod as a Kinmaine 

(1) IJy some Soiiai Haniyas— 21)0 

(2) And some wia\orHof Helical— 230 

Vr;/^-To mull rtitiiiiil thn luoaniMf; of Mus snniiuiii> t ikn Tur iiistiuxr*, t1ii iiiiiK* 
ViirtlniiMiriinrui'if'il Tin irn lining of tliL \iliiiU iiinu HtlatUii por^<i i K iriiig' 
il iH fluvnteil tu I 111 fi 1 1 \ aihIiiiiiv ifi 

Spn— 

A Hill name 

(1) Of till* \ aidj iM of Tlcntnd — 101 

(2) Of the iSiin^ij.i Kavistlusof ISoiifm!— 101 

(3) Of the DikHhin llaihi K"i>.i.sth is of lleii;'al— 170. 

(4) Of the Sonar lkiiiiy.is of lion^al -2(N). 

Sis\ \ 1 *ATI— Tjit coininaiidei of anaimy V sin name of the Khaii- 
daits of Oi iss,i — 14S 

Sen (II pta A sninune of tho Vaidjas of l?oiijfil--161. 

Si- NIUA - A tniHte of \i eavoi s found in My**oi*e 234 
SppAiiT— A HOC tioii of iho Ooala L.iHte of Behai -302 
Skki-kv KsiihTTIJs 140 
Seufs — 287 Afp tt tfifnral Trtb&xof 

Seth A < oi i iiiitioii of tin Sanskiit noid Srt^tthit i\]ii(h means 
“bankei * Thewniil is used as a sin naiiie by Koiiie ai istocratie 
families anion:; 

(1) TIil Kshi ttiLsof till. l*aiijab — 143. 

(2) The Bam IS 200 

(1) Till* weueiH of Ben;;a1 -230 

(4) 'riie oil’iiiakiii^ ( Lsti of Btii:;n1— 204 

Sh V N A ft— One of tho htth di aw in;; lastes of Soiithei n liidui--2i>4, 238. 
Sii\Minfi 'riiewiit*! taste of Mysore —192. 

Sll VKAT Si M>\M, A1 \ll Vk \M— 1.1. 

SliASiiAV -Kiiiiian , io\al letteis iKittii^ Tlenec landtsl piopoity 
;;i\en by the kill;; lil 

Sir\sir\M BitviiMANs— lli;;h loste Brahmans of Soiiilierii Ormi 
del iMii;; then mini* fioiii tin 1b \i11 i;;i*s ;;iraiited to them by a 
forniei kin;; of the loiintiv, and whidi an* Htill inh iiiit 4 .d hy 
Brahmans only— (lO, b1 

SiJ VKTiiA Lit the books that ;;o\eiii soi icty. The tei*m is iiHcd as 
tho ;:!fi.*iiei‘al n.uiie of all Haiiaki it woi kn— 

SiiAffna A man who kiiowH tho ShustraH, iised an a Hiiiiiaiiu* hv the 
Saiiski it sc holaiH of tho f oiintiy— S3 
STiEkiiiV- Coiiiiptisl foim of Swaiiiakai'a whieh is tho Hanskiit 
iiaiiio of the ;;ohlHniini— 244. • 

Bhki.i— A sign worn by the Kanfat Yo;;iii on tho neck— 397 
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Shemiiadan— O ne of the castes of fishermen in the Malabar Coast 

-.m 

SUENAVi— A. class of Maharatta Bralnnans-^. 

Sheodie, Pandit— a former Prune Minister of Jaipore-^W. 

Sheo Ram BiiaO— T he first Sir Suhah or Governor of Jhansi under 
the Mnhorattas— 8 H. 

SilEKiiiNc:— His work on castes— 1. 2, 288. 

Sheshadri Ayar— P rime Minister of Mysore— 06. 

Shetapala— A class of Brahmans found in Sindh— 57 
SuiBHYA Varga— A class of Brahmans found in Mysoro— 106. 

8 HETA 11 Boy— G overnor of Behar at thebogfinning of the Bast India 
Company’s rule— 177, 189. 

Shoragor— O ne of tho saltpetre-making castes of Northern India 


NilBADH— A ceremony in honour of a deceased person i^uucd to 
be celebrated on various occasions, and especially on the day 
following the expiration of the period of mourning preHcnbod foi 
the caste— 50. 

SlDDHAPUR- A very old town and a place of Hindu pilgrimage 
within tho torritones of the Boroda 8 tate— 75. 

SiDDiiAPiTUiA Audiuiiya— A sectiou of the Audichya Brahmans of 
Gu]rat--74. 

8IDDUAKTHA— Lit. onc who has attained tho object of his aspirations. 
One of tho names of Bnddha-^IO. 


BiHOK Audichya— A section of tho Audichya Brahmans of Gujrat 
—76. 


SiKHAWAL— A class of Brahmans found in Jaipoie— fib 

8iKH Religion^ 

(1) Its origin— 497, 606. 

(2) Its nature— 610, 

SlKU SUBINEH— 615. 


SiMANAT— Onc of the surnames of the Gaui Brahmans— 5.^ 


SiNUA— Lit. a lion, A very common surname among all the castes 
-^7, 148, 179, 163, 184. 

Sircar— I dt. the chief officer, A very common surname among all 
tho castes— 162. 


Sabkhr— A surname of one of tho superior dosses of the Maharatta 
tribe— 149. 

SiTA— Tho consort of the hero god Rama, and the heroine of the 
Ramayan-419, 422, 444, 451. 

Sit alpati— Lit, a cool ma A kind of mat made in East Bengal— 209. 
Sfeigadu— A tadt drawing caste of the Telegu country— 261. 

SiYA^— Oneof the chief gods of the Hindus— 367. 

SiVAGANGA— The Raja of— 163. 
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SiVAJl— Tho founder of the Mdharatta Empire — 133, 149. 

SiVANATii SHAsrni— One of tho leaden oC the Sodhaian Brahmo 
Hamaj— 44. 

SivoHAAT— I am Siva. A formula which the Smtc divincii utter 
every now and then— 373. 

Skanda PUKANA^One of the mythological works in Saiiskiit^ 
H4. 87. 

STjAVBHY--Soo Oolam KayoMtiMK of Eaat«m 185. 

See AgrUiultural Tribes qf Afyfore— 287. 

See Agricultural Tribes cf Draoira—^^, 

Sco 

Swarta— L it. a student of the Smntis or tho Hindu Codes of Law. 
In tho Deccan tho designation is applied to tho DrahniaTis who 
are followers of Sanharacharya'-94, 98. 

Snake Charmer— 404. Sco Rqja, see also Kamila Yogis 

SNAKK'WOBflIflP— 

i l) By the Acarwola Baniyos— 205. 

2) By tho Muehis of Bengal— 268. 

SODi— Tho clan of the Panjabi Siraen Kshcttris of which the last 
seven Sikh Gurus were mombera— 141. 

Soham— L it “ 1 am he.** A formula which some classes of a^c otu s 
utter 61617 now and then to assert their identity with tlu' divi- 
nity— >^. 

Solan K i— Tho name of a ti ibo of Bajputs— 135 

So\i — A surname of the Kayosthas and the Sonar Baniyas of 
Bengal- 179, 184. 

SoMPVUA— Tho Brahmans who have chaigo of the temple of Som- 
nath in Giijrat— 80. 

SoMVANMi— Lit. the descendants of tho moon. Tho name of a 
tnbe of Uejputs— 135. 

Sonar— T ho name of the goldsmith caste of Upper India— 244 

SONA II Baniya- A trading csisto of Bengal who deal in gtild and 
Milvei-U), 198, 19D 

SONiYi— A class of Baniyas found in Upr India— 204, 214 

Sop AKA -A class of Maharatta Biiilimans devoted mainly to agi icul- 
ture— 91. 

SORATHIYA— Appertaining to Saurashtra or tho country i oiinil the 
town of Surat — 

(1) Sorathiya Brahmans— 80. 

(2) Sorathiya Baniyas— 218. 

SoROCii — Con uptod foim of Sravak, which moans the lay Jains — 556. 
SoirKENDRA Mohan Tagore— Sib Maharaja— 124 
Sown— A Humamc of the Panjabi Kshettns— 143. 

Spabbta Dayaka— a Chaitanito sect— 481. 

Shay AKA— The lay Jams— 533. 
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Sresittha Kuakdait — T he luKhcut cloMs of the Kliandaits of Oiim^ 
—147 

Sri — O ne of the namcH of the g0f1des» of wealth Used as a jirehx 

(1) To the iinmcs of all living men — 

(2) To the names of deceased poisons who are I’cgaideil tis 

gi eat or holy men— 

(3) To tlie 11 imes of gods and goddesses— 

(4) To the names of holy places— 

Srikaha — A clans of Bithhinans found in Sindh — .'i7. 

Sbimal— A section of the Osawal Baniyas— 202, 207 
Skimali 

(1) A class of Brahmans found in Kajputaiia and Oiiirat — (id. 

07,73,77 

(2) A class of Hiuuyas found in the same proMin es— 210. 

Srimukti — A decree oi oidei lumle in wilting hy the Siipeiioi of 
the Sankaiite inontistoiy at Siingcri 03 

Srinoeri — A town on the ri\or Tooinhhodi'a, in Wjsons, where tluie 
IS the chief moiiostci^ of the Sauhaiitc sect— 10, Ul, 175 

Seii*at— L it the abode of iironponty. When a Hindu has to 
mention the place of TOnirfonco of his npnitnal guide, the mles 
of oithodox etiquette miini’o that he should put hi^fon* it the 
piehx 8ri|)at The qiieiy Whero is your Si ipit^ is the proiter 
formula foi asking a llmdii to mention the iiUic e of residenci* 
of his spiiitual guide Sometimes the foimnila is jociilaily nsetl 
in asking a newly nianusl person to mention tlie place of iihode 
of his fathoi in-law -^150 

Ski Ramiam — A n island in the river Kaioii wlicio there is the 
principal shriiu* of the R.imaiiiija sect- iTiG 

Ski Skimal — A see tion of the Ossawal Bani^.is— 2f)2, 207. 

Sri Vaisuxavas- The usual designation of the followers of ll,iin- 
aniija and Raiuaiiand -uO, 98, 436, 443 

Skivahta The capital of the amicnt kingdom of Kosala identi- 
hml with u iilace now called Sahet Mahut in the district of 
(londa— 186, 187, 527 

Skivasta— O ne of the most importiiit of the wiitoi castes of 
Uppci India and Behar- 186, 188 

Srotriya— T ilt a 1 oadec of the Vedas. Among the Mithila Brah^ 
mans, the section liaving the highest status, aie (sillcd Srotnya. 
In Bengal and Oiissa, tlio Kuhns of each clash of BiahniaiiH 
have the highest status among tlieir castenicn, and the Srotiiyas 
are uiforior to the Kulins — .18, 46, (lO, 61. 

Sur-gasteh— P robable ongiii of the siib-castos and additional 
castes— 13. 

SubhIdba — K rishna’s sister married to Arjoon— 427. 
SUDDUODANA— The name of the father of Buddha— 510 
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SUDRA— 

(1) Hiitlr.i’H pciiod of mourning; -ft 

(2) SudrtiM aiH) not allowed tu ivcito Vcdie praycis—O 

(3) DiHtiiiction between clean .iiul unclean HiiaitU - 225 

(4) The nine cla^iMeis of clean Sinlias Ctilled 

Uee Bmftmam, 

SonUA Ya t AK V -A Rraliman wlio niiiust^'rfl to a Hiidiu .ih a iitualis- 
tic pnest— 91, 234, 248, 272, 274, 281 and S?>2. 

Sue VTA 'One of tlio names of Biiddlia^jllO 

Si kul —O ne of the KurnaincH of the liralinians of Noitliein India 
—49 

SUMITKA - Stop mothoi of the licio j^od Kama— 419 

hUMil -One of tlio CtiHtcs that niaiiufactmc ind sell wine -254, 255. 

SuHA ShM— A class of Kiiiiyas found cliiclly in the districts ad 
]Oimn" Mathura— 294, 214 

SuiiAYA —A suiiianie of the (laiir Kr'i1iiiiaiiS'-53 
SURNAMKS — 

(1) Of tlio Ai.i Ris of Hcnjcal— 158 

(2) Of the Kvnovia Ka\ vsrHASof ISenfcvl -181. 

(3) Of the Barlxpka JlRviiMANSof Jjcn;ral-(2 

(4) Of thcBAKrXARA KvYASI'HASof 181 

(5) Of thoBiiuiMivR Br\iim\ns 113 
(0) of the BraiiMAimIAUII-s— AS9. 

(7) Of the UAK.SI11N' UakiiiKwastfias of Bengal- 179 

(S) ( )f the O \s> AMI vs 27(1 

(9) Of the OfsASTiiA Blvum \ns of the Malmattacouiitiy iKl. 

^ Of theOANDiiv BvMYAsof Bengal -2(12 

Of the (i \ i R Buahmws of NuitlicTii India -53 

(12) Of the (hiALVS .m 

(13) Of tho(ii MiAIl BnvilM\Ns-73 

(14) Of the K\iH\RrAs of Bengal -281 
(K>) Of the K \ M 8 of Bungd -2h4 
(lb) Of the K\><)JIa BuATrM\>s 49. 

(17) Of the Kansaris 249 

(IS) OF the KvsiiMiiir BnvinrANa 54 

(19) Of tlioKiivMMirtiof OiiHsa— 1* 

(20) Of the KhiiRrTRisof the Fanja.j-140, 143. 273 

(21) Of Ihe Ki KMis— 27.1 

(22) Of the Man iiiLA Bi{\iiM\Ns— 4b 

(23) Of thoMvicATrxs 149 

(24) Of theOniVA Bkvhma>s -({(), 93. 

(25) Of the OssAW AUS- 209 
(20) Of thoUxiiMi'is 135 
(27) Of tiu JtviJil Bi(\llM\N8of Bengal— 3S 
(2«) Of thiiS\iM.i)rAS of Bongil--2S.l 
(2*0 Of theSANvninA Brahmans of UpiKs India— 51 
(3U) Of the Sankauitk Dasvamis and Biivtimacitihiks - 37b 
3S2 

(31) Of the Sarswat Blaiimans of the Panjali— 50 
(32) Of the SoNVR Baniv as of Bengal 200. 

(.‘Kl) Of the SARUJUPVitiA Brahmans— 51 
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SuKerAHEa^(7on02ic(M.) 

(3|) Of the Sri VAiSHNAVAS—iSO. 

(3^ Of the Sriyarta Kayasthah— 187. 

(36) Of the TJttaka Barhi Kayabtuab of Bengal— 183. 

(37) Of the Vaidyah of Bengal— 161. 

8ubya*Dhaja— T he name of a class of Kayasthas found in Upper 
India^lSG. 

SUHABG— A town in the district of Mymonsing— 44. 

Busbuta— Ono of the greatest authorities of the Sanskrit medical 
science— 169. 

SUTAR— A carpcntci^246. 

Suvakwa Banik— Lit gold merahant. The Sanskrit name of the 
caste called Son u Baniya — 100. 

SWAMi— An usual prefex of the names of Dandis and Faraiita Han- 
sas— 386. 

SwAMJi— The proper expression foi speaking respectfully of Dandis 
and Paraina Hunsas— 

Bwami NAHAYASr — a religious teacher of (riijrat who founded a 
Vuhnuvite sect that has a large iinmher of follower— 472 

SWAKNA MakBui — Lit goldoii fly. Metallir beads haiiiig the 
appoaranco and lustro of gold— 384. 

SwA YAM VARA— Lit olcction by one's own choice. A form of Hindu 
marriage now nearly obsolete, in which the father convenes a 
mooting of cligiblo bridegrooms, and the maiden is asked to 
declare hoi choice by throwing a garland on tho neck of the 
candidate favoured by hei— 426. 

SWRETUBATB— 

(1) The Mayara and tho Halwi castes that make sweetmeats— 
237, 

( 2) The diffei'cnt varieties of tho Indian sweetmeats— 237. 

3) The* kinds of Mayaiifc and Halwi made sweetmeats that may 
bo dedicated to the gods and (»itcn by high caste wiclows 
and orthodox Bi^hmans— 237 

(4) Tho kinds of Mayara and Hate i inado sweetmeats tliat may 
be eaten by only married women and childi-on— 237. 
Bwetambara— Tlic sect Jama that clothe tho images woi*ship^^ 

by them, and do not require then monks to go about naked— 553. 
See Diffatnbara, 

Ta— A siimamo of tho Agmi caste of Bongnl— 158. 

Tadi— F ldm juice, from hr^ the Sanskrit name of the palm ti^— 264. 
Tag A Gauk— A semi-Biahmanical csiste of tho Hum Kshotti-a 
country devoted mainly to agiiculturc— 52, 53, 131. 

Taook r— a corrupted form of tho Sanskrit wonl Thakoor which moans 
God,” and is used by the Sudras in addressing the Brahmans. 
Tho Piralis, in order to avoid being treated os non-Brahmans, 
assimofl tho surname at a very eaily period of their rcsidenoe 
in Calcutta, and subsequently corrupted it to Tagore for the 
purpose of anglicising the appellation— 110. 
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Tailangi— A ppertaining to the Telegu speaking country— 96. 
Talajya— A class of Gujrati Brahmans— 60. 

Tambuli— F an-growing caBte-'292. 

Tamil— T he language of Ihuviitv— 04. 

Tanti— T he weaVbr casto of Bongal— 230. 

Tantia Topi— 83. 

Tantra— C ertain Sanskrit works inrulcating tho worship of tho 
female organ of goneration in various shapes, anil s.inctioni^ 
the eating of flesh meat and tho drinking of strong liqiiois— 407. 
Tantrio— A ppertaining to, or bohoving in, tho Tantros— Jfi, 407. 

Tfmti 1 C and Vaishnava religions compared— 29, 394, 4G3. 
Taihidhana— A olass of Gnjrati Biubmans found on the hanks of 
the '^pti— KO. 

Tara— O no of the names of the consort of Siva— 408. 

Tarkhan— T ho name of tho carpontcr caste of tho Fanjiib— 2i7. 
Tarwad— T ho common residbnco of a Nau family in Malaliai'— 107. 
Tatiiaoata— O no of tho names of Buddha— 519. 

Tkg Bahapoor— T ho ninth Sikh Guru— 503. 

TRLAVf}— T he late Mr. .Tustige Kaniiinatii Tkimhvk— of tho 
Bombay High Coui't— 89. 

Tkl\ga — A n agi iciiltuitd tnbo of the Telegn country— 2S(i 
Tflao V Nadu— A class of Tailnngi Bmlimans— 99, HIO 
Telkmu— T ho langiingo of Telingana— 98. 

Tklkgu Country— S eo Tellngam 
Tkli— 

ono of the castos of oilmen— 125, 264 
an agriLultiii-al tnbo of tho Contral Province— 28^1 
Telingaya— 

(1) Tho Brahmans of Telingana— 96. 

(21 The nioi*oanti1o castes of Telingana— 221. 

(3) The weavers of Tobngana— 

(4) Tlin goldsmiths, ironsmiths, oo*.porsmit]ia, nrd rni pcntcra of 

Telingana—^. 

(5) Tho tadi clmwora of Telingana— 261. 

(6) Tho oil-making caste of Tolingana— 264. 

(7) The agncultiii'al castos of Telingana— 286 

(8) Tho cowherd castes of Telingana— 304. 

(9) Tho barber oasto of Tolingana— 306 

Tklkulu Varlu— T ho oil-making casto of the Teksgu < ountiy— 264. 

Tengala — O ne of tho sections of the Sii Voishnavas of Southern 
India— OT, 436. 

Tbra PANTin — a Jain sect-^^l. 

Tewari— A corrupted form of tho Sansknt I'oniponnd Trivedi 
which means a rouler of the threo Vedas. One of tho common 
surnames of tho Brahmans of Northom India— 49, 51, 63. 
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THAKOon-^Lit. a ** god ” Suriuino of Binlimans and BajputH. Utiod 
also now a-flaya to denote a cook -11, 22, 135 

Thakoou MAiiAtiAYA —Lilt. magnaiiimouB god 

an honoriAc* ovprosiMion used bi the infcrioi castes in aildrcssiiig 
Brahmans — 22 

the same pxproHHion is used by Brahmans tliemsolvcs in ad- 
di-osaing tlioir spiritual guides^ 

Tiiakahsi— A class of ascetics who always romaiii standing — 405. 

Tuatueua — O ne of the castes that in Uppoi India nuimifactui'e and 
sell brass and bell niettil iiUmsils— 241). 

Thobi -Quo of tliu cniuinal tubes of Bajpntaiia— 318, 

Tjiumba— S tone beads >384. 

Tiffin— 

(1) Tile usual tilhn of orthodox Uindiis aii<1 high caste widows 

in well-to-do cinMiinstiiiK cs consists of pi^imiutionH of 
sugar and curd — 237* 

(2) Ghildion ,ind inanicd latlus aic .Ulowci] to cat 

mpUitii iiKulo by the ]VTa>aias anrl the llalwis -237. 

(3) The tithn of the pooi-ei l hisses consists m.imly of parahod 

rice, grain or jiais— 251 

Tigal— O no of the agi icnltnnl tubes of Mysore— 287 

TlliAK -Foi'^bcjid mark - 437 

Tut— An tigi iciiltiir.ll ti \ho of Ti ii.incoio— 107 

Tiiitiia— A i)l.uo of pilgi image One of tin sniii lines of tlic 
Sanskaritcs -37b. 

TiKTnANKAR— A Jaiii saint-519 

Tiuuwan — A kind of cih.iicuiis ilay iisoil by the Sii VaisbnaiaH of 
Soutlieiii India in painting tin it foLelic.ui'417. 

Tiyan— T he low ost of the lutlt di.iwing tastes —251, 261, 314 
Ti^ AR— One of the c.istcs of buatincii and hshciiiiuii -315. 

ToiiAOCO - 

The following castos and sec ts <lo not smoko tohacoo . 

(1) Mnithila Bi ilimans 4K 

(2) Tailangi Biahmans— 08. 

(3) Maluiri Baniyas— 210 

(4) The K.im Sanclii so(*t 44S 
(6) l^c Siklis— 216. 

TOI), CftlaiNKTi— 

his Annals of llajasthan— 68, 203, 200 
his account of thn IVillu als of Josalinei e — fiS 
his account of Bhiicil .iiul Sanchora -210 
Ins account of the Balhibliiti^ slumca— 454, 451. 

Todak Mal —the gicjit Finani c Minister of Akb.ii , was an Agarwal 
Uf (Oidmg to Colonel Tod— 200 
accdnliug to Sii Geor^ CampVicIl ho was a Kshettri — 139 
the name is in fa\or ol tho view that tho gi'cat tinantier was a 
Baniya. 
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Tooata— A CAHtc of "w LM\ era found in MyaorC”-2'W 

Tola K\\ Ai i>k.h\a— A scctioii of the Auditliya Ih.ilimana of 
Giijrat -74 
TKAUIX; (MSTKfi— 

(1) Of Bengiil-1<)8, 

(2) Of Nonlioiii India— 2(j3. 

(») Of Gujmt 2ns. 

(4) Of Southern Occcan— 210 

(5) Of thoTolcKo country— ‘±*1, 

(6) Of Oii»Ma-223 

Tiiayastrinha H hA V K\ Tilt the heaven of the 1 hi t ty-thi po divini- 
ties. One of the Ituddliistic h(»i\piis See Moiik i WilliiUiiH on 
BwtUhism-m, 

Trifala— T lip popular name of the maik painted on thofoiphcod 
by tlie itainats— 444 

TmoULA- A class of M.iharatta J'ti'ahmans d»»^^»t^.d mainly to 
a^iLiiltiii o 01. 

TiiiPOri A suinaiiip of the Sanadhya ISiahmaiis .ll 

TniPUNIiUA — Tlio three hoi irontal lines jiaintcd on the foiehcad by 
the SivitPs 

TuiVKDi— A 1*00(10] of thipo Vt'das A (oiiiinoii •^iiinaiiie aiiionff 
the Brahiiiciiis of Noi-tliei ii India- 40, 51. 

SiH* 2Vr7r«ri 

Toak Tlie name of a tiilx' of llajpiits — IT). 

TulaVA One of tin' n.inios of lliptnnt of (oiinli^ now called 
South KAinara -104 

TtKAir — A caste of l^orthoin India employrd as iKvitiiieii .ind 
hsheiinen— dlO, ■Oli'i. 


Udenya— A Hiiinanio of 11n Kanadhya llnihmaiis 51 

TJdipi— A town 111 South Kaiiaia where the Madliw is Imctluir 
pi incipal shniK' 104, 440 

TIlacii Kammk a ( lass of llialiina .s found climflv in MysoK^— 01 

Umau— A tiiuliufr caste of lJp]ior India— 203, J12 

UNAO Ka\ ASiilAS - ISii, 101 

Uni\ KK sri ihS- The (iAsti's h> whom the hoiioni s and distiiiplions 
eonfcirod by the Indian Unnersitios die souiifht— 17o 

IJpAiiliVA — A telpher oi piipst whoso leainin^ and ri ik are inftMioi 
to those of .111 Acliarya oi 14hattachai*>a >17, >10 

Upvl— A Huinamo of the Panjabi Kshetti is — 143 

Upanayan— I n\cstitiiro with the sacred tin cad — 

IJPANlsifAii Pliilo 80 ])hical works iii Saiiskiit rajj^iislcd a*^i pait of 
Vcdic literature— flf'11. 

Uppakava- All ai^ll( tiltiiral trihe of DraMra— 288 
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ttiwava I Names of tho salt-manufactnrinff caste of tlio Madras 

UPPABA y Presidoncy-265. 

Ufauoa J 

Ubali— A n agrionltuial tnbo of Dravira— 288. 

Ubdha Bahtt— a class of ascetics who always keep the nght hand 
uplifted— 405. 

Urdha Mukhi— a class of ascetics who keep their fheo pointed 
towards heaven at all times— 405. 

Ubdha Pundra— A vertical line pointed in the middle of the 
forehead hy the Vishnuvites and the modorato Saktas— 412. 

Ubt7 Oolla— a section of the cowherd caste of Mysore— 304. 

Ukvala— A class of Oujmti Baniyas— 218. 

UtkaTiA— Sanskrit name of the part of ludiu now called Onssa— 33. 

Uttaka Rakh— T he distnct of Birbhoom and the Kandi siih-divi- 
sion of the Moonsihedahad disbict— 180. 

Utsaba Rabui Kayasthas— Tlic writer caste of Uttam Bath'— 180. 


Vadaoala— A section of the Sri Vtuslinava soct of Diuviiu— 97. 
436. 

Yadek— The mendicants of tho Lingait sect— 307. 

Vadkagaha— A section of tho Nagai Brahmans of Gnjmt~76. 

Vaduga Kaidu — A TVinul compound Nignifyins ** immim^ants from 
tho North ”-91, 103. 

Vaidika— 

(1) The name of certain classes of Brahmans in Bengal, Onssa 

and Telinc^na— 36, 4 60, 99 

(2) The i^ncral name of those Binlimans of Deccan who devote 

themselves to ecclesiastical piii’snits— 94. 

Vaidya— lilt a learned man. 

(1) Tho name of the mcihcal t astc of Bengal — 1^. 

(2) A Biimame of several classes of Bmlimans— 51, 83. 

Yaihali— One of the chief towns of North Behar at the timoof 
Buddha, proved by the researches of antiquarians to have boon 
near tho river Oanilaka, in tho vicinity of the modem town of 
Bakhra, in tho distnct of Mosufforporo— 187, 528, 5.34. 

YA 18 UNAVA— And Tantnc rohgions compared— 29, 394, 463. 

Yaishya Caste— general name of the castes that devote themselves 
to agricultnre, cattlo-bitioding, manufactures, ftc —7 
did not avail themselves much of tho privileges of reading the 
Yedas and wearing tho sacred thread granted to them by the 
Brahmans— 7- 

Yajarb— A surname of the Gaur Brahmans— 5.3. 

Yaxkalioa— O ne of the agricultunJ tribes of Mysore— 287. 
Vadodra— A class of Gujrati Brahmans— 80. 

Vailabhachabya— 451. See SaliatHu^iarya^ 
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Valmiki— 

(1) The author of tlie Bainayan’-421. 

(2) A claw of Onjrati Brahman^'-Sl. 

(3) A daw of Krtyosthaa— 191. 

Vavikan— The oJl-making caste of Dravira-’26l 
Vannak— T ho waahonnon caste of Dravira-«3UK, 314 
Yaudhahan— 

(1) The last of tho Joina Roints—.^. 

(2) The name of the dwtiiet of Bengal called Burdwan— 

Varuna— A nvulet which foms tho northern boundary of Benares 
-- 528 . 


Vayada— 

(1) A claw of (riijrati BrahmanH—SI. 

(2) A claw of Gujiati Baniyas--218. 

Ykdab-^, 27, 437, 614, 617, 646 

Yellalar— -One of the superior Sudra castes of l>raviiu~l92. 
YellasiA'— A n agncultuial tube of the Tcleigu country— 288. 
Yellamar— Ono of tho hshermcn castes of the Malabar coost^ 

m 


Yelnad— A class of Tailangi Brahmans— 99. 

Yenuvana— The name of a monasteiy at Kaj Gin given to Buddha 
by King Bunbasora of Magadha— .VJ8. 

YlDHATA—Iiit, Providence, A surname of the (Jaur Brahmans— 63. 


Yidyapati- 'One of the cai liest of Bengali poets and the author of a 
largo number of songs about the illicit amours of Knshna— 432. 

Yu— Surname of tho Panjabi Kshottris— 143. 

Yija Mabuis— 401— Sco Margu* 

Yikramaditya— 133, 137. 

Yika Saiya— a Siva-worahipping sect of Southern India called also 
Lingiuts— 306, 

YiSALNAaoUA— A section of the Nagar Brahmans of Giijiut— 78. 

YisuiSHTADWAiTA Yada— Lit qnab od fludum Tho name of the 
philosophy of Bamanuja— 435. 

Yishnit Puban— The name of ono of the Sanskrit Piirons oi poeti- 
csd works on sacrecl history and mythology— 431. 

Yiziana»akam— Tho capital of tho Hindu Kingdom of Yijaynagata 
winch flounshod for mo/o than two oentunes, and was destroyed 
by the Bamini kings in tho yeai 1686. “ Tlie capital can ftill 
be traced within the Madias Distncrt of Bellary on the rwht 
bank of tho Tongabhadra nver ; vast ruins of temples, fortinoa- 
tions, tanks and bridges now inbabitod by hyenas and snakes. 
Hunter’s Imperud OazM^er^ Yol. YI— 281. 

Ybikat— A mendicant who profosses to be disgusted with the 
world— 408. See BrikaU 

Yunnia— A n agricultural tnbe of Bravira— 288. 


Vyas— T he 11(1 thor of t}(c Mahablilrat — 

VYASkUTA A M«»tioii of the Mddhwa scot— HI. 

V\ASOkTA -A iliuiM of BiAlnnaim who niiniitcr to tho Kail)ai't(H of 
Muln.ivoi'e ah pi icHte— 45. 


WaddavA' All .li'ncultur.il ti i1>o of J)ia\ira railed also Odai— 2SS. 

Wadkomj V The sim tioii of tho Panrhanaii V.irhi of Tchtif^iia 
that woi k a« rai pcutei’S — 245 

WaJIO All- Tlio last of the titiilir \.ut<i]xs of Oiidli, duposod by 
fjuid Dalhiiiisie in the }e.ii IHiKi i'U. 

WAKMA-One of the most iinpoi taut i lasses of Dkimi-u Di'ahnians 

-*15 

WaRUFX If \sl TNI s .U», 181 

Waktal a Itmii iR.ii AhitusUhail ^Oioi’o tho Swaiiu Narayaii s(ut 
lis\o then rlncf sin me - 47 I 

Wauthi Till w.isluniiLii ertsie of the iVntial ViiniiiiL .108 
Wi- AV FR V vs I i-s *2^7, 2.11i 
Widow s- 

(1) Ifem n i i.ifiP of low taste w idow h in S lyai fnrin *2(j(), 265 27S, 

•2'»7, 

(2) Miiidii widows of tlio liiji^lier (astes ai-c not .illowod to le- 

inai i> 

(3) Tht> aie not allowed to iMt (ouWd food more than onie in 

twi.iit> foiii huiii's 

(4) Tlii^ .lie not illowid io i,xt /inlAt uiff/ftti niado by JVIiu lias 

01 Ilalwis *2^7 

(5) I*akAi iiiHhat, thoiififh iimdi a ;;ood ISiahniaii oi iiiadt- at 

hoiiie, caiiiiut ho oah ii h\ .i lii;;h caste widow except as a 
p.iit of liei 11 iiie.il at iindiliiy- 2.17 

(0) Psithod KiAins iiu not oiitc-n bv widows- 2“d 

WikSON Till. liVi'K J>i. - of Ifoiiibay 

(1) His woik on tho Hindu la^Us 2 

(2) His . 1(1 omit of the Miidli iSialiniaiis -57 

(3) His u coiini of the Si iiii.ili Ifialiiiiaiis -t>7 

(4) HiSiKcoiint of the I’allLVii] Hi ihinuis-bS 
( i) His list of the (iiiji iti Hi ih inn ns— 73 

(6) His acc omit of the Niitrai Hi'almiaiis of 7h 

(7) His aor mint of tho Hii iiai Hialiii).iiis of Hiiji.it 7S 

(8) Ills .K count of the TnlaiiV Hi.ihiiiaiis of Kan.ii.i — 101 

Wnjw)N -PiKir II H — 

hiH wuik Oil the Hindu serts 381 
hiH account of the 1\irinia II iiisas -381 
his .ic'coniit of Mini Hai 470 

WlUTER CVsTLS 175,107 

wntei ristcH of Hen^al— 178, IS."!, 
w Fitter c asl os of tJ ppi i 1 ndi i 186, 101 . 
wntei castes of Sonthei n liidi.i - 102, 103. 
writei castes of the Honibxy J*i'CHid(MU*y— IIM, 105 
wiitei cxistes of Asnam— 106, 107 
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Yaduvan’M— 

(1) A tiibo of Itniputjf -18o 

(2) A Hcctioii of tlio Alin tube of cowhoiiN— 207. 

Yajaka— L it apricdt. Tlioiiamo ih uHiially applu^d to liialiituns 
Hho miniuter to tlio Sudms as i itiialistic pnosfs 01, 2?i4, tSiS 

Yatnavalkya— 

(1) One of the Hinilii .uid Ic^isl.itois >\lio, lu tlio 

opening \eiHUK of Ins Code of Laws, is (UsLiiliod as a 
natneof MithiLi— 47 

(2) The name of a class of TaiUiigi liraliinans 'HI 

YAJuavKtti— Lit .1 stndinit of iho Yiijuneda. The n.uiie of a « loss 
of Maharatta lliahiuaiis- Ki. 

Yani— V inni ytijuik^ a saciihcei. One of the siirnanios of the (Tiijititi 
ISrahinans- 7.S 

Y vxtka^A ti idiigiilar plate of coppi i or bi.iNS >\oi Nhipped liy the 

Tlntries as an nnibltMii of the fiMiialo oiguii of goiKiation, .ind of 
the coiisoit of Sn .1—41)8 

YAS01»r\llA"-Tlie iiaiiie of oiio of tin wuos of lliiddh.i 11^) 

Yati— A Jain monk 55.4 

Y w \ N It IS tlio name by the Hindus to the Mahomedans 

and the EiiiopcMiis 4li4 

Yoo \— 

a kind of 1 uligions o\rrf isl *41)0 

the adxaultigrs .ind disaihanlagos of Yoga foi pni*]}i)srs of 
piiestcnift- KK) 

Yoi.a PiiiL()SOi*ii\— Due of the si\ sj stems of Tndiiii plidosoiihy— 
4*42 

Yoai--A person who practices Yoga— .371. 

YOM The foinulc oig.iii of gonoialion worHliiiiiM'd in diffeioiit 
foims-lOS 

YiTDiiisTliTKA— The oldest of the Pand iva biotheis, and one of tho 
iJiief chill .acteis of the Mahlbhariit- 425 


ZkmxXDAK -L it i liiiidlioldei Tho name is applied in Betig.il to 
the owutii of l.ugo estates of the * ature of baionii <4 To I piiei 
India a iiiindar is the propi letoi of a ullage oi of a shaio in 
a villagi' 

Zkn\NA- J^ lni.il fnini of the Pci '<1111 woid zau whiili nuans a 
woman In the icMiiaLiil 11 languages of liului /eii mi is often 
used .IS uii ihbie\iut(d f )ini of zt^nmui nhu h nitons **tliu 

anai'tmonts foi tho aLcommodalioii of tlio foniah meinlx is of a 
house” 1*21 
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ABERlGH-liIACKAy.— Twenty-one Days in India. Being the 
Tour of Sir Au Baba, k c b By George Aberigh-Mackay. 
Eighth Edition, With Illustrations Crown 8vo, cloth, 
Its, 4-8 , also in velvet calf, yapp Rs 7-8 

The latest edition of the most famous satire ever written on Indian 
Society and Social Life Originally published in Vantiy Fair. 
New Illustrations have been speaaily drawn for this edition and 
farther matter added As true to-day as when it was written. 

ABERIGH-BCACKAY. The Sovereign Princes and Chiefs of Central 
India. By G. R Aberigh-Mackay, Volume I— The Ham 
of Holkar ImpL 8vo, cloth Rs. 12, 

AGRICULTURAL JOURNAL OF INDIA (THE).-An Illustrated 
Quarterly JoumaL Edited by the Agncultuial Adviser to the 
Government of India Assisted by an Advisory Committee of 
the Staff of the Agncnltnral Research Institute, Pusa. Crown 
4to Annual Subwnption, Rs 6 Single Number, Rs. 2 
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BOTANICAL SEMES. 

The Haustonum of Sanialum Album— Part I Rarly Stages by 
C. A. Barber, h.a , f.l.s. [Out of print. 

Part II,— The Structure of the Mature Haustonum and Inter- 
relation between Hose and Parasite. By C A. Barber, 
H.A., F.L.S. [Out of print, 

Indian Wheat Rusts. By £. J. Butler, m.b„ f.l.s. , and J. M. 
Hayman. [Out of print. 
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Fungus Diseases of Sugarcane in Bengal By £. J. Butler, k.b., 
F us. Rs. 3. 

Goasypium Obtusifolium, Roxburgh. By 1 . H. Burkill. 11.A. 

[Out of pnM* 

An Account of the Genus Pythium and some Chytridiacese. By £• 
J. Butler, m.b., f.ls. of pnnk 

Cepbaleuros Virescens, Kunze. The Red Rust of Tea. By Harold 
H. Mann, d sc , and C. M, Hutchinson, b a, [OnI of pfvuU 

Some Diseases of Cereals caused by Sclerospora Giamimcola. By 

E. J. Butler, v b , f.us. Re. 1-8. 

The Indian Cottons. By G. A. Gahuib, f.l s. [Out of pmf. 

Note on a Toxic Substance excreted by the Roots of Plaats. By 

F. Fletcher, u a , b sc Re. 1-8. 

The Haustonum of Olax Scandens, By C. A. Barber, h.a.. f.u8. 
Rs. 2-8. 

The Haustonum of Canszera Rheedu. By C. A. Barber, sc.d„ f.la 

[Oui of prtnL 

Some Experiments in the Hybridising of Indian Cottons, By P. F» 
Fyson, b a., F.US Re. 1*8. 

The Varietal Characters of Indian Wheats. By Albert Howard, 
U.A., F.US. ; and Gabribllb L C Howard, m.a. [Oui of pfin^ 
The Mulberry Disease caused by Coryneum Mon Nom, m Kariixnir« 
with Notes on other Mulberry Diseases By R. ]. Butler# 
U.B., F us. Re 1-8. ' 

The Wilt Disease of Pigeon-Pea and the Parasitism of Neooosmo- 
spora Vasinfecta, Smith. By £. J, Butler Rs. 3. 

Studies in Indian Tobaccos. Na i.^The Vaneties of Nicotiana 
Rustica, L. Yellow Flowered Tobacca By Albert Howard, 
M.A., A.R.C.S,, F.US., and Gabrxellb L. C. Howard, m.a. 
Rs. 4. 

Studies m Indian Tobaccos, No. 2. The Vaneties of N. Tabacnm, 
By A. Howard and Gabrxellb L. C. Howard. Rs. 9. 

Studies in Indian Fibre Plants. Na 1. On two Vaneties of Sann, 
Crotblana Jnncca, L. By Albert Howard and Gabribllb 
L. C. Howard. Re. i. 
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AGRICULTURAL MBMOIRS-BOTANICAL SERIES. 

The Influence of the EnviTomnent on the Milling and Baking Quail* 
ties of yihc&t in India. No. i The Expenments of 1907-08 
and 1908-09. By A. Howakd, H M Leake and G. L. C. 
Howard. Re. 1*8. 

The Bud-Rot of Fialms in India. By E. J Butler Rs 2. 

The Economic Sigmficance of Natural Cross-fertihzation in India, 
By A. Howard. G. L, C Howard and Abdur Rahman Khan, 
Rs. 4-8. 

Millets of the Genus Sectaria in the Bombay Presidency and Sind 
by G A. Gammib» f l s. Re. 1 

Studies in Indian Fibre Plants, No 2 On some new Varieties 
of Hibiscus Cannabmus and Hibiscus Sabdanfla, L*. by 
A. Howard and G. L C. Howard. Rs 3. 

Notes on the Incidence and Effect of Stenhty and Cioss-f^tiliza- 
tion in the Indian Cottons by H. M. Leake and Ram Prasad. 
Re. 1. 

Note on the Inheritance of Red Colour and the regulanty of 
seLf-fertihzation in the Coichorus Capsulans, the common Jute 
Plaat» by I. H Burkill and R S Finlow. Re. 1 

Observations on Certain Extra-Indian Asiatic Cottons. By 
H Martin Leake and Rah Prasad Re, 1-8. 

The Morphdogy and Parasitism of Rhizoctonia, By F, J, F. 
Shaw. Rs‘ 3 

AGRICULTURAL MEMOIRS-CHEMICAL SERIES. 

The Composition of Indian Raw and Dew. By J. Walter 
Leather, ph d . f c s Re. 1. 

Tne Compositian of Oil Seeda ByJ. W. Leather, Fb.D., fc,s. 

[Oui of print. 

The Pot-Culture House at the Agricultural Research Institute, 
Fuaa. By J. W Leather, pb d., f c s. Rs 3. 

Expenments on the Availabihty of Phosphates and Potash m Soils. 
By J. W. Leather, ph d., f,c.s. Re i-S. 

Construction of Draw Gauges at Pusa, By M. H. Arnott, 
M.1NST.C.B., with a Preface by J. W. Leather, pIld., f,c.s. 

[Out of print. 
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AGRICULTURAL MEIi«>IRS— CHEBflICAL SERIES. 

The Loss of Water from Soil during Dry Weather. By J. Walter 
Leather, ph.D , f.i c , f.c s [Out of print. 

The System Water, Calaum Carbonate, Carbonic Acid. By J, 
Walter Leather, ph d , f i c , etc . and Jatindra Nath 
Sen, m a , f c s Re i 


Water Requirements of Crops in India, 1 By J W Leather. 
Rs 3. 

The Nature of the Colour of Black Cotton Soil By H E Annstt^ 
etc Re J 

Water Requirements of Crops m India, 11 . By J. Walter 
Leather Ks 2*8 

The Composition of Milk of some Breeds of Indian Cows and 
Buffaloes and its Variations Part 1 By A A. Megoitt and 
H H Mann Ke 1-8 

Ditto Part II Kc 1.8 

Records of Drainage 111 India By D^; J Walter Leather, 
Re 1 

Rab ** System of Rire Cultivation in Western India, The. 
By Harold II Mann, N Y. Joshi and N V Kanitxar, 
Re 1 

A Contribution to the Knowledge of the Black Cotton Soils of 
India By W H Harrison and M R Rauaswamy Sivan. 
Re, I 

AGRICULTURAL MEMOIRS— ENTOMOLOGICAL SERIES. 
The Bombay Locust, By II M Lefrov, ma.fes.fzs Rs 2-S. 

The More Important Insects Injunous to Indian Agncultnre. By 
H. M Lbfroy, m.a , f e s., f z s [Out of pntU. 

The Indian Surface Caterpillars of the Genus Agrotis. By 
H M. Lefrov, m.a , f e s . f z s., and C. C. Ghosh, b.a. 

[Out of print. 
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AGRICULTURAL MEMOIRS-EMTOMOLOGICAL SERIES 

Individual and Seasonal Variations in Helopeltis Theivora, Water- 
house, with Descnption of a New Species of Helqpdtis By 
Harold H Mann, dsc Re, i-8. 

The Cocads attacking the Tea Plant in India and Ceylon By £ E. 
GrebNi f.es., and Harold H Mann, dsc prints 

The Mustard Sawfly. By H M Lefroy, ma.fes.fzs , and C. 
C. Ghosh, b a [Out of pnat. 

The Rice Bug By H M Lefroy, ha,fes,fzs. Re. i. 

Remarks on Indian Scale Insects (Coccidx). By £ E Green, f.e.s., 
Fzs. Re. 1-8. 

The Red Cotton Bug. By H M. Lefroy, m a , f e s , f z.s. 

[Otti of pfinU 

The Castor Semi-Looper, By H M Lefroy, m.a , f e s , fzs. 

[Oic< of prtnU 

The Tobacco Caterpillar By H M Lefroy, m a , f e s , f.z.s. 

\Owi of pftnU 

The Cotton Leaf Roller. By H M Lefroy, m a , f.e.s , f z s. 

[Out of PfinU 

Notes on Indian Scale Insects (Coccid^e). By H Maxwell-Lefroy« 
M.A , F E S , F.Z s Re. 1-8. 

Life Histones of Indian Insects, Coleoptera, I By H. Maxweix- 
Lbfroy. Rs 2. 

Life Histones of Indian Insects, II Some Aquatic Rhynchota and 
Coleoptera By D. Nowrojee ''e i-8 

Life Histones of Indian Insects HI The Rhinoceros Beetle 
and the Red or Ihilm Weevil By C C Ghosh, b a Rs 2. 

Food of Birds m India (The) By C W Mason. Edited by 
H Maxwell-Lefroy Rs 7-8 

En Silk. By H Maxwell-Lefroy and C C Ghosh Rs 3. 

Tetriginse f Acndinae) in the Agricultural Research Institute, Fusa, 
with descriptions of new species By J. L Hancock Re. 1. 

The Big Brown Cncket. ByC. C Ghosh Rs. i. 
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AIRD.^A Haadbook of Tables and Memoranda for Planters. Qj 
J. E. Aird. Qoth R9 2 

N.B. — The fotlawifig three books may justly be 
looked upon as classics. They have enjoyed a greater 
and more continuous success than any other books 
of the kind. 

AITKEN.— A Naturalist on the Prosd. By E, H Aitken. Second 
Edition Imp i6mo. cloth. Rs 4-8 ; also m velvet calf, 
yapp, Ra 7-8. 

An^e who takes up this liook will follow our example nnd not leave his chau 
until he has reail it throufsh It is one of the most interesting books upon natuxml 
history that we have rend for a long time ' — Ai/^ ChronteU 

— — Behind the Bungalow, By A. H. Aitxbn. With lllus^ 
tiatLOiisbyF.C.MACREA Sixth Edition Imp i6mo» Re 4-8; 
aJao in velvet calf, yapp, Rs 7-8 

" Of this book it may conscientiously be said that it does not contam u dull page, 
while It oontains very many which sparkle with a bright and foiicinating humour, rmned 
ty the nnmisukable evideixres of culture Nn&s 

** A senes of sketches of Indian servants, the humour and accurate observation of 
which will appeal to every Anglo-Indian ” — Englishman 

— ■ — The Tnbes on My Frontier. An Indian Naturalist's 

Foreign Policy. By E H Aitken With 50 Illustmtions by 
F. C Macrae. Sixth Edition Imp idmo, cloth. Rs. 4-8 ; 
also m vdvet calf, yapp, Rs 7-8 

We have only to thank our Anglo Indian naturalist for the delightful book which 
ha has sent home to bis countrymen in Britain May lie live to give us another such 
C^mbtrs' JonmaL 

“A most charming senes of sprightly and entertaining essays on what nay be 
termed the fauna of the Indian Bungalow We have nu doubt that thisamusmg 

book will find its way into every Anglo-Indian s lilwary ' ^Alltn^s indsAn Mail 

ALIPH CHEEM.— Lays of Ind. By Alifh Chebm (Major 
Yeldham) Comic, Satirical and Descriptive Poems illustrative 
of Anglo'In^an Life Tenth ISdition. With 70 lllustraboos. 
Cloth, gilt top, Rs 4*8 , also in velvet calf, yapp, Rs 7-8. 

**Alifd) Cheem** struck a vein of hiimourin the "Lays of Ind” which has never 
diimnisii^ in popularity The Poems are amaxingly clever and cover every phew of 
Indian Life 

'* There is no mistaking the humour, and at times, indeed, the fun is both ' fast and 
fnnous ' One can readily imagine the merriment created round the camp fire by the 
leciution of ' The Two Thumpers,' which is irresistibly droll "—Lwoerfool Mtreufy 
" The verses are chanactenred by high animal spirits, great cleverness and most 
excellent fooling.”— Worlds 
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AMBER ALL— The Ethics of Islam, A Lecture by the Right Hod. 
Ameer Ali, g.i.e , Author of The Spirit of Islam/^ The 
Personal Law of the Mahomedans. ' ’ etc Crown 8 vo, cloth, gilt. 
Rs 2-8 

ANDERSON, — Hints to Dressers. By Samuel Anderson, b sc., 
M.B , c M (Glas ), D T.M. & H (Camb ), Major, x m s Crown 
6vo, paper-boards Re i 

* ASIAN ’ (The) (Established 1878) —The largest, oldest and most 
widdy circulated and up-to-date Sporting Paper m the East. 
Telegrams and Reports on Sport, Racing, etc, in India 
and Great Bntain Published weekly Annual Subscnption, 
Rs 26 Single Copy, As 8. 

ATKINSON.— Curry and Rice (on Forty Plates) ; or the Ingredients 
of Social Life at “Our” Station in India By Capt Geo. 
F Atkinson, Bengal Engineers Fifth Edition, with coloured 
Illustrations for the first tune from the onginal sketches of the 
author, kindly lent by the owu^'r, Mr Frederick Palmer, 
ciK Royal 8vo, cbth, gilt Rs 18-6 

Automatic Vacuum Brake (The) 1 he Simple Theory and Practice 
of the Automatic Vacuum Brake by a Railway Oificial. 
New Edition Demy i6mo, paper Re, 1-4 

BAKER.— The lnd*an Ducks and their Allies. By E C Stuart 
Baker, f 7 s , m b o u With 30 Coloured Plates by H Gron- 
voLD, G E Lodge and J. G Kbnghans Imperial 8vo, half 
leather Rs 45. 

“ From cover to cover the hook is compact of description and incident of interest 
to omithoIogiKt and sportsman alike Asian 

The work is a most valuable rontributio to the literature of the subject The 
very fine coloured plates, of which there are t iirty by capable artists, are a feature of 
die work and the keys and descriptions arc excellent '^-^RangosH Casette 

Mr Stuart Baker haa made a welcome aildition to the naturalist's library in India 
It is a most valuable addition as il brings up to date all the iiiforn ation that has been 
collected by smortsmen anil naturalists wiihin the last seven years concertiiug the habits 
and haunts or the duck tribes in Iiii'ia "-^Afaitras f tints 

The scope and arrangement of the book can be unreservedly praised, and the caie 
with which the latest discoveries have been recorded is shown liy the fact that no fewer 
than five speaes are described which are not included in the volume published b) Oates 
and Blanfim under the authonty of the Secretary of State for India so recently 
as 1898.'’-- /Ae Fwits of India 
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BAKER —Simples Calculator for the Hardware Trade of India. 
For ascertsuning the value of any ^ven numbers or weic^ta of 
stores or matenals from i to ii in number, or from iib. to 
111 cwts. 3 (][rs. 27 lbs weight at varying rates per cwt. or per 
umt Compiled ^ Walter £, Baker, of the stores DepsOT- 
ment, East Indian Railway. Large 4to, cloth. Rs. 10 

BALD.— Indian Tea : Its Cultivation and Manufacture. By 
Claud Bald. Second Edition Demy 8vo, doth Rs. 6. 

As a record of the expenences of a successful planter it is sure of a wide circle 
of readers "^Madras Mail 

** It 18 fitted to become from the date of publication lAe booh upon cultivatiOB and 
manufacture '^~~Enghthntaiu 

"We have found it very intcrestinK, and have ordered several copies for the ase of 
our vanotu assistants , and it only r^uires to get better known to be more widdy 
aicnlated.”'^ Extract of letter from a leading finn in Calcutta. 

BALD.— Cultivation of Ficus Elastica (The).— The India-rubber 
of the East By Claud Bald With 4 Plates, Demy 8vo, 
paper cover Re 1-8. 

BANERJEEi— A Note on the Devanagri Alphabet for Bengali Stu- 
dents By Guru Das Banerjbe, m a , d l. Crown 8vo, 
sewed As 4 

The Elements of Antfamehc. By Guru Das Banerjee, 

M a , d L Sixth Edition, Revised and Enlarged Crown 8vo^ 
cloth Re 1-8. 

BARROW.— The Smoy Ofiioer 's Manual. Fourth Edition, thoroughly 
Revised and brought up to date by I.deut M S Hewitt, 
7th Duke of Connaught’s Own Rajputs Royal i6mo. Rs. 3. 

The information contained in this book u only to be fbuiul in n diversity of 
official publications. 

The valuable Information thus collated makes the book indispensable to 
every Indun Army Officer 

BEDDOME.— Handbook to the Ferns of India, Ceylon, and the Ma- 
lay Femnsula By Colonel R H Bbddomb. Author of &o 

Ferns of British India “ With 300 Illustrations by the Au- 
thor Imp i6mo, cloth. Rs 10 Supplementary Volume. 
Rs 2-12 

BBLLEW.— The Races of Afghanistan : Being a Bnef Account 
of the Pnnap^ Nations inhabiting that Country, By Surgn.- 
Mai H W Bellew, c s 1 , late on Speaal Political Duty at 
Kabul 8vo, cloth. Rs. 2 
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BEMMET — Idylls of the East, and other Poems By Edwakd 
Bennet, LL.D, Indian Civil Service Crown 8vo. Illus- 
trated, paper cover Rs. 2 

BERNARD. — ^A Text-book of Indian Military Law, Comprising the 
Indian Articles of War fully annotated, the Indian Penal Code 
and the Indian Evidence Act, and has, in the form of Appendices, 
all existing Regulations with regard to the Procedure of 
Conrta-Ma^al and Forms of Charges With Tables showing 
&e Powers and Jurisdiction of different Courts-Martial and the 
difference m Procedure and Evidence between English Mihtary 
Law and Indian Mihta^ Law By Captain E H. Bernard, 
Cantonment Magistrate, Mandalay. Crown 8vo, cloth Rs 8. 

BEVERIDGE.— The Tnal of Maharaja Nanda Kumar. A Narra- 
tive of a Judicial Murder By H Beveridge, b c s. Demy 
8vo, cloth Rs, 5 

BHATTACHARYA.— Hindu Castes and Sects : An Exposition 
of the Origin of the Hindu Caste System and the Beanng of 
the Sects towards eadi other and towards other Rehgjous 
Systems By Pandit Jogendra Nath Bhattacharya. m.a., 
D L Crown 8vo, cloth. Rs, 8 

Contents *^Tbe Brahmans— llie Military Castes— The Scientific Castes— 
The Wriker Castes— The Mercantile Castes— The Manufactiinng and Artisian 
Castes— The Amcultnral Castes— The Cowbenls and Shepherds— MisceUaneous 
Castes— The Swites— ^he Vishnuvite^The Semi- Vishnu vites and Guru Wor- 
shippers— Modem ReliRions intended to bring nlunit Union lictween Hindus 
ana Mahomeden^ 

BIRCH.— Hints for the Management and Medical Treatment of 
Children in India By Edward A Birch, m d (late Pnnapal, 
Medical College, Calcutta] Fifth Edition Being the 
Eleventh Edition of Goodeve’^ Hints for the Manage- 
ment of Children in India ’ * By i^ieut -Col C R. M, Green, 
M.D., 7.R c s , I M s.» and Captain V B Green Armytage, 
IMS Crown 8va [In preparation. 

The Medical Tttms and Gaaeiic^ in an article upon this work and Moore s 
" Family Medicine for India,” saj s 

**The two works before ua are in themsclvei probably about the best 
examples ol Medical works wntteii For non professional readers The style of each 
IS simple, and as free as possible from technical expressions." 

It IS a book which ought to be found in every household 

" It has become more and more valuable and useful as well to the anxious 
moihef ID India as to the practitioner /xdioN Medical Gaacite 
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BIRDWOOD.— Clinical Methods for Indian Students. A Guide ior 
Students and General Practitioneis in India in Diagnostic 
and Therapeutic Measures By G. T Bisdwood, m.d.. 
Major, IMS, Civil Surgeon, Lucanow, late Pnncipal, Medical 
School, Agra, and Preface by J. R Roberts, 
c I E , Cal, IMS F'cap 8vo, Rcxine Rs 2-8. 

BLACKHAM.— The Indian Manual of First Aid by R J Black 
HAM, D ph (Lond )• R A M c , Knight of the Grace of the 
Order of St John of th? Middle Temple, Bamster-at-Law, 
Kaiser 'i-Hind Medallist, Hon General Secretary, The St John 
Ambulance Association in India, Superintendent, St John 
Ambulance Brigade [In Preparationm 

BLECHYNDER.— Calcutta ; Post and Present By Kathlsbm 
Blechymden. With Illustrations from Portraits and Et^xav- 
mgs, and a Coloured Frontispiece Crown 8vo, cloth. Sx 4. 

It m not only an intereKtm^ hittu^ of Calcutta, but the authoress haa 
succeeded in paintuiK a life like picture of the social life in old Calcutta. 
indMH Mcdtcai GateiU 

"Ihe authoress has arranged her matenil so well that everylhins connected 
with the city and it>i fortunes passes before the reader 111 panoiumic array. The 
tOLjal life of the inbaUtanis is depicted in enter ininiiiK fashion, and the streets 
alonK with the pedigree of their names will have a new and living interest to 
the reader .ifter he rises from the banquet of the book ' ^Capital * 

"She has succeeded in writing a gossif^ volume that will well repsy the 
bestowal of a leisure hour Miss Blechyiiden has added a pleasantly written 
And notable volume to the library which is already adorned by the rcseaichei 
of Dr Busteed and Archdeacon Hyde Stateswan^ 


BONARJEE.--The Fighting Races of India. By P D Bonarjeb, 
Assistant m the Military Departmc4it of the Government of 
India Crown 8vo, cloth Rs 5 

“ Mr Konaijee s Handbook will be found most useful and complete It 11 
small m compass >et contains a mass of information ‘United Mttiaaini* 

BOSE.— The Hindoos as they are. A DesenpUon of the Manners, 
Customs and Inner Life of Hindoo Society, Bengal By Shib 
Chunder Bose Second Edition, Revised Crown 8vo, cloth. 
Rs. 5. 

* Shib Chunder Bose u an enlightened Bengali of matured conviction and 
character, and his extended and varied expenence eminently qualify him for lifUng 
the vLil from the inner life of liiii countrymen — B estmtnsier Geetiit 
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BOULGER.— The History of China. New Edition, Revised and 
brought up to date, with the Recent Concessions to the Euro- 
pean Powers By Demetrius C Boulger, Author of * Chinese 
Gordon ’ ' Illustrated with Portraits and Maps 2 vols. Demy 
8vo. Rs. la 

BROOKS. — Islam. A Snort Study. By T. Archibalo Brooks, 
Punjab Educational Department. With an Introduction by 
the Right Rev. G, A. Lefroy, m.a., d.d,, Bishop of Lahore. 
Demy 8vo, paper covers, Ks. 2. 

— ^ — ^Some Hindu Festivals and what we may learn from them. 
By T. Archibald Brooks. F'cap 8vo, paper. As. 8. 

■■ -Gautam Buddha and Buddhism A Lecture delivered bofoiw 
tho Church of England Men's Society Simla, in October 
1910. By 1 \iiCHiBALi> Brooks (Punjab Educational 
Department) With Prefatory Note, bv Archdeacon G £• 
Nicolls, m a , of Lahore, Demy 8vo, paper covers As, 8. 

BRYSON.— The Indian Lunacy Manual for Medical Officers and 
the General Public A Summary of the Lunacy Acts and Rules 
Regulating the Admission into. Detention in, and Discharge 
from Government Lunatic Asylums of Private and Public 
Patients Compiled by Major R Bryson, f r c s e , 1 m s. 
Rc 1 -8 

BUCHANAN.— Malaria] Fever and Malarial Parasites in India. 
By Major Andrew Buchanan, 1 m s . m d (OSg Civil Sur- 
geon ,Nagpur, C Provinces) Pr^usely Illustrated with Coloured 
Plates and Charts Second Edition Demy 8vo Rs 3-8 

“ It Is n book that should be introduced into every Medical College in India, 
and It IS of special value as beinie the work of an observer in India contendinfi 
with the same dilBculties as *iny other aorker in India, '--indutn Medical 
Gasatte 

BUCX.^Siinla : Past and Present. By Edward J. Buck. Pro- 
fusely Illustrated Super-royal 8vo, Rs. 6 

* Residents and Visitors will be both lastructed and amused by the stones of 
social life in the old days ‘'nd liliiKtrations will add to their enjo>meiitof 
the letterprais Nothing has forgotten It should be rend by everyone 
Ptemtr 

The publication was fir ^'gesteil to Mr Buck bv the Viceroy It was 
B happy thought on the part of 1 01*11 Cunon, for it has been the means of giving 
to the literary public a well-writ and inforniatne volume Datht 
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eURKE.— The Indian Field Shikar Book. By W S Burke, of 
Thi Judtau held. Third Edibon With Game Register, 
printed separately and enclosed in a poi^et in the cover. 
Oblong ismo, cloth. Rs 5 Game Raster refi^ As. 6. 

** It his hitherto been impossible for a Spoitsman to obtain in concise form the 
vast amount of infoimation that is almost indispensably necessary to make a 
bunting tnpln India enjoyable. To shoot a bird anti not know its name^to 
enter a stnnge tenriioiy in iKHorance of lU game laws are two minor troublea 
sufficiently irritating, but all too common, and which are obvinted by * TMm 
inAian Pteid Shikar Book,' In the same way, and always within the handy 
compass of a pocket book, is given i mass of useful infbnnatinn on such subjects 
as Cfamp Equipment, Rifles, Guns and Ammunition, Routes to Shooting GmundSi 
Descnpaons of targe and smalt game, their habits, etc., etc. Seated in hu hbniy 
the Sportsman will enjw the works of Jeidon, Blanford, Oates, Baker, KInlocb, 
Bevan, Day, Sanderson, Sfaakespear, etc , and glean instruction and entertamment 
from their excellent matcrul But while actually engaged on his expeditions, 
the ' Indutn Fwld Shtknr Bool ' will supply all his needs and prove of inestimaUe 
■etvica on all oocnslons with the mine of information con tamed within its coven." 

^Eveiy-day Menus for India. By W S Burke. Second 

Edition, Enlarged and greatly improved , contains the most 
complete Vocabulary of Kitchen Hindustani that has ever been 
published. Long i2mo Rs 2 

Contents — EveryKlay Menus— March to Juno, July to October, November 
to February Kitchen Calendais Special Hot Weainer Dinners Special Cold 
Weather Dinners. Special Breakfasts Recipes. Ready Reference to Dishes. 

"The Book isjust what it professes to be, a guide to the ordering of household 
meals, and as it has been drawn up with a strictly proLiical eye to the state of the 
market at different seasons, it is capible of being a re'll help to perplexed captains 
of chummeries and mistresses of households with uninventive Kfa'insdivahs " 

SUSTEED.^Edioes from Old Calcutta * Betng Chiefly Reminia- 
cences of the Days of Warren Hastings, F^ncis and Imp^, 
By Dr H E Bustbed, c 1 e Fourth Edition, considerably 
Enlarged with additional Illustrations and an Introductory 
Letter by Lord Curzon. Demy 8vo. cloth Rs 7-7 

This is a much larnr and more importint work than any of the previous 
Editions It contains me fruits of Dr Biisteed's bter researches 

**Wheii 1 came out to India in this very monih four years ago, one of the 
companions of my voyage was that delightful book, Fckoeo from Old Cakuiia% 
by Dr Busteed, formerly well known as an oflicer lU the Calcutta Mint *uid now 
living in retirement at home There I read the full acconnt of the tragic cireun* 
stances under which Old Fort William, which stood between the dte where 1 am 
now speaking and the nve* was besieged and taken by SlraJ-ud Dowlah in 27 ^ 
« It was Dr Bustecd*s writinEs acoordingb that first callM 

my attentioi^to this spot and induced me to make a careiiil study of the nte and 
surroundings of Old rorl William. . . '—Rxiratt fromspteeh by 

H R Lord Curoon of Kodltiioa^ Vtctroy and (jootmer^tntral of Indian 
dtltverod Docimhtr x^ik^ igoa. 
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** C/’— Induui Horse Notes. An Epitome of Useful Informatioii 
arranged for Ready Reference on Emergencies, and specially 
adapted for Officers and Mofussil Residents All Technical 
Terms e^lained and Simplest Remedies selected By Major 
C— Seventh Edition 1 horoughly Revised and brought 

iro-to*date by an Officer of t^io Civil Velermary Department. 
F^cap 8vo, cloth Rs 2 

—^Indian Notes About Dogs Their Diseases and Treatment 

By Major C . Eighth Edition Thorou^ly Revised by an 

Omcer of the Civil Vetennary Department F'cap 8vo Re 1-8 

Tbexc two books have been thorouehly revised hy a great authonrj who piefers 
to be anonymous. Ihey an. most rahiable and reliable 

CALCUTTA ILLUSTRATED, — Senes of Photo Rraroductions 
of upwards of 30 Views of the City, includmg the Govcrnmei.t 
Offices, Public Buildings, Gardens. Native Temples. Views on 
the Hooghly, and other Places of Interest, with Desenptive 
Letterpress Oblong 4to Paper. Re 1-8 , cloth, Rs 2-S 

CALCUTTA PAPERCRASING RECORDS. By " X." Demy 8vo, 
Red cloth sides, white leather back Rs 10 

The new edition uf the “ Calcutta Faperchaiiing Records ” is a very compre 
hensive record of papeabonng in Calcutta fVom its earliest days, and contains 
some interesiine details of the Old Calcutta Hunt^ as also n chapier on the 
Hunters SteeinechaM: at ToUygunge lh«K u likewise a convenient gloRsary 
which will enaole the men who rl^e under irany fantastic titles in the old days to 
be identified The book is copunuly illmlrat^ 

'‘The time and trouble which the anonymous editor has cx|iended upon the 
work is m’lnifesl in every page, nnd that his labours hive been brought to such 
a brilliant termination must, wc think, carry with it no small reward It is a 
book that has long been wanted and is a most interesting “Who's Who" of 
a large circle of very well known people in India and at Home /aiiiaN 
Plantert' Gri»//lr 

CALCUTTA TURF CLUB RULES OF RACING, as in force on ist 
April 1910 Pcap 8vo, doth Rs 2 

CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY CALENDAR ISSUED YEARLY— Three 
Farts. Demy 8vo, canvas Ra. 10 

Part I Acts and Regulations Rs 2*8. 

„ 2 The Universitv Boards of Studies — ^Lists of Gradu* 

ates and tlndergraduates — Endowments^-List of 
Affiliated Institutions— Text-book^Rules for 
Examinations Rs 5 
„ 3 Examination Papers. Rs. 2-8 
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Catalogue of PubUeattons. 


CARNE.— Simple Menus and Recipes for Canqi, Home, and Nur- 
sery, containing Menus and Recipes for in Camp, After- 
noon Teas, Station Dmners, Meals for Children, and many use- 
ful Hints for Housewives in India By Lucy Carnb Crown 
8vo, bowls Rs. 3 

“ A special feature is the meals for children, an anginal departuK we do not 
recollect ever having seen in any other book devoted to the culinary art*'— 7 Af 
Indtam Fuld* 

Written by a lady who understands the limitations of native cooks and knows 
what It IS to live remote from civilization, the directions given are dl simple and 

practicable 

**Ite 1X2 pages are foil of useful hints and sound advice The numeraus re- 
cipes for every jmible requirement at every meal are plain and simple and do 
not require a wnoie lot of things on^ has never got "—Madrus MmU 

'CASTORw^A Short Guide to the Instruments and Appliances 
required for Operations, and the Dressing of Cases. By 
Lieut -CbU R. H. Castor, x.m s. Crown 8vo. Re. i. 

CHATTERJEE.— Chandrashdehar. By Bunkiu Chandra Chat- 
TBRjEB. Translated from the Bengali by Debendra Qhandra 
Mulljcx, b l , Pleader, High Court, Calcutta. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, Rs 2-8 ; sewed, Rs 2. 

CHATTERTON.— Practical Notes on the Locomotive for Driven 
and Fitters By Percy Chatterton Containing 19 Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo^ paper covers Rs. 2, 

CHERAGH ALL'-Cnhcal Esposition of tiie Popular "Jihad.** 
Showing that all the Wars of Mahammad were Defensive, and 
that Aggressive War or Compulsory Conversion is not allowed 
m Koran, etc By Moulvi Cbkragh Au, Author of " Re- 

farms under Moslem Rule," " Hyderabad under Salar 

Jung." Demy 8vo, cloth. Rs 6 

CLARKE.— Compouts Indice Descripte ct secus genera Benthamii 
ordinate. By C. B Clarke. 8vo, boards. Re. 1-8. 

CLEMESHA.-rSewage Disposal in the Tropics. By Major W. W. 
CLBHE8HA, 1.1I.S., Somtary Commissioner, Bengal, with Plane 
and Diagrams. Demy 8vo^ doth, Rs la 

The authoi has treated the whole subject as applicable to India apd we 
thcKfoie recommend the work os a staiuUrd for consultation to Engineers 
who have to prepare Sanitaiy schemes confident that it will Le of more practical 
assistance tbu more clabomte publications limited purely* to European or 
Amencan practioe."— /iidlMe Bniinarm^ 
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CLEMESHA.— Bacteriology of Surface Waters in the Tunics. 
Royal SvDi cloth, Ks 7-8. 

CLOWES.— The Naval Pocket Book. Edited by Geoffrey S. 
Laird Clowes. Containing full List of Battleships, Ironclada^ 
Gunboats, Cruisers, Torpedo Boats, a list of Dry Docks and 
other valuable infomation concerning All the Navies of 
THE World. Pubhshed annually. i6mo, doth. 6-9. 

" A bandy volume for um anywhere and everywhere^turprisiogly accumte— 
a marvel of cheapness Ahoa/ oiuf Mihtary Ricord 

COLDSTREAM.— Some of the Grasses of the Southern Punjab : 
Being Photo-Lith(»raphs of some of the Fnncipal Grasses 
found at Hissar. Wim short Descriptive Letterpress. By 
William Coldstream, b a. (Edin ), Bengal Civil Service, 
ImpL folio, boards. Rs. 8. 

COLE.— Rating Locomotives By H. L Cole, Distnct Locomo- 
tive Superintendent, Indian State Railways, Assistant Secre- 
tary, Railway Board. Crown 8vo, Rexme with flap. Rs 7, 

COLEBROOKE’S TRANSLATION OF THE ULAVATl.— With 
Notes by Haran Chandra Banerji, h.a., b.l. 8vo, doth. 
Rs. ^ 

This edition indudes the Text in Sanskrit The Lilavatl ti a standaid work 
on Hindn Mathematic* written by Bh&ElEamchfirya, a celebrated mathematician 
of the twelfth ceoturv.” 

COLLETT.— Flora Simlensb. A Handbook of the Flowering Plants 
of Simla and the Neighbourhood. By the late Cd Sir Henry 
Cot LETT, X.C b., f l s , Bengal Army With an Introductum 
by W. BomNG Hemslby, f r s , f.l s , Keeper of the Her- 
barium and Royal Gardens, Kew With 200 Illustrations and 
a Map. Demy Svo, doth. Rs, 10. 

CUNNINGHAM.— Book of Indian Eras, With Tables for Calcn- 
latmg Indian Dates By Alf^'andbr Cunningham, c.si., 
c I E , Major-General, Royal jugmeers. Royal Svo, doth, 
Rs. 12. 

CUTCR£W£.r— The Mem-Safaib's Book of Cookeiy. By Carrie 
C uTCRBWB Third Edition Revised and Enlarg^ to 600 
pages. Crown 8 V0| do oh. Rs. 3. 

No longer need the yonng housewife sit wondering whnt she c*n order for n 
change, aha haa only to turn to this book to find a variety nf recipe* that will give 
a change of menu every day of the month, and that an agreeable one riMW ^ 
Indmt 
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Catalogue of PuUmttons, 


DE BOURBEL.— Routes in Jammu and Kashmir. A Tabulated 
Descnption of over Eighty Routes, showing Distance, 

Natural Cbaiactenstics, Altitudes, Nature of Supplies, Trail 
port, etc By Blajor-General Makquis DeBovbbbu R(^ 
8vo, cloth. Ra 3 

DEWAR.— Animals of No Importance. Essays in Natural History. 
By D. Dewar, i.c.s. Demy 8vo, cloth. Rs. 4-8. 

The sketches aie brightly and cleverly wnttcn, and there is a ripple of humonr 
running throughout them, which makes them pleasant and atnusine nauiine 
Indian Daify Newt 

These twenty chapters on Indian birds, beasts, and insects display quite 
remarkable knowledge and insigbi, as wellas a very pretty nix^'—Madrat MatU 

DARBY —Calcutta Curiosities. An Album of Sketches. By 
George Darby Second Impression Oblong 4to 
Paper Wrapper Re. i-8, 

— East and West A senes of eight contrasts By George 

Darby. i6mo Paper cover As. 6. 

DEY.— The Indigenous Drugs of India. Short Descnptive Noticea 
of the Principal Medicinal Products met with in Bntish India. 
By Kamney Lall Dey, c i e. Second Edition. Demy 8vOt 
Rs 6 

" It shnwR an immense amount of careful work upon the part of the compilers 
• and will be useful lo students and to tliat very large class of jmple who 
are interested in developing the resources of the country above ofi, toe work 

contains a really good index of 4,000 references, and a complete glossary to the 
vernacular iiamea."~/Mrfifia Daily Newt 

DOE.— The Auction Bridge Manual of " John Doe.” Crown 8vo, 
cloth Rs. 2 

By using John Dob's system, as expounded in this book, you 
can, if p&ymg for only a Rupee per 100 points, save the price of 
the book three times over in a week. 

Is full of interesting suggestions and good advice and wiitten by one who 
evidently knows what he is writing about **^Afadms Mail 

*' He analyses the points of the new game very clearly and carefully, and 
advues at great length regardiug declarations and contracts Besides 

these he gives what be terms his philoropby and cow book headings, one of 
which genwally summarises the lot ‘Be a good kid Never tell a Tie or take 
an nnnecesMuy nsk.' Hii information, it will be seen, is givun not without 
humour, and the book is one that can be recommended to all who want to have a 
good general knowledge of the game, as well as to those who axe interested in Us 
scienufic points and knottier problems ”^Cwtl and Military GatetU 
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DUKE. — Kfl ghTWM’ and Jammu. A Guide for Visitors to Kashmir 
and Jammu By Ueut -Colond Duke, i,m s Second Edition. 
Being the Sixth Edition of lace's Handbook, Enlarged and 
brought up to date. With Maps and Plans F'cap 8vo, cloth. 
Rs. 7-8. 

“ At last vre have something like a worthy guide to a land which ha^ no rival 
short of Jawn in its power of exciting fanaticm -idmiraliun The maw, particnlarly 

the Valley, are so valuable Kashmir has seldom been better cfcstribed, never 
so well for the metical guidance of the traveller Colonel Duke s descriptions 
are mellow and delightful Hitherto travtller; have had to learn miiiy things for 
themselves by sad cxprrienLC Now they may learn from Colonel Duke . 

Out the nally invaluable map n the Route Map This map is a treasure It is 
beautifully clear and suggestive No one hereafter can afford to travel m Kashmir 
withont Duke's Route Map '—Tvnts n/ Udta, 

*^anting in India. With some Remarks on Diet and Things in 
General By Lieut,-Col Joshua Duke, i m s Third Edition. 
F’cap 8vo^ cloth. Re i-8 

"Oh that this too too solul Hesh would melt Dr Duke points out the way very 
simpl} 

DUKE —The Prevention of Cholera and its Treatment. By Lieut - 
Col Joshua Duke, I H s (retired) Paper P'oiirtli Edition. 

[ 7 » th$ Press 

Yer> Kimplt, very practical F very Indy should ha\e a copy and study it 

Queries at a Mess Table. What shalf 1 eat ? What shall 1 

dnnk ? By Cou)N£l Joshua Duke, i h s (retired) Second 
Edition, Revised and brought up to date F'cap 8vo, cloth. 
Re 1-12. 

" It 11 good all through It is almost impossible to open thii. book anywhere 
without finding some wise ad\ice ihere is a valuable chapter on exercise 
Afadrat fimes, 

" It contains a mass of useful infonnatipn on footl *ind drink The advice 
given is sound and to be relied on We h pe it will find its way Imck to the 
mess tables of India .” — ItidiaH Medici 

DUPERNBK. — People’s Banks for Northern India. A Handbook 
to the Organization of Credit on a Cooperative Basis. By H, 
Dupernex, ICS Demy 8vo. cloth 1 ^. 4, 

EASTERN PRINTERS’ YEAR BOOK. Volume I, 1908. Vol 11 , 
1909 Vol HI, 1911 4to, Art canvas. Rs. 3 per vd 

EDWARDS.— Notes on Mills’ Examination of Hamilton's Philos- 
ophy. By Thomas Edwards, f r.i s F'eap, sewed. Re. t 
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Caialoguf of Publuaitons, 


EMANUEL.— Indian Songs of Passion. By Gladys Euanuel 
(Mrs. John GiDsamann) Second Edition. With additional 
poems Demy Svo. paper cover. Re i. 

" Mm Kmanuers poems are all delightfully fresh iiid vivacious, while her love 
themes are expressed in passionate and artistic langunsc."— /4c Gioh 


Songs in an Eastern Garden. By Gladys Euanuel (Mrs. 

John Gressmann). Crown 8vo. boaras, cloth tlLCk. Rs. 2. 

*'A literary treat awaits those who have not seen Gladys Emamiers latest 
little volume of Poems. Dainty, doleful, delicious of their kind, no one should miss 
them lliey are just the sort of thing to pop into one's valise when startmg 
for a poojah trip, and will form a notable contribution to the Calcutta book* 
lover's 4ocal’ shelf to the treasures of which so much of bistoncal and lyncal 
value has recently been added Journal 


EMPRESS (The).—A Fortnightly Illustrated Art Journal devoted 
to Eastern Subjects, Events of a Social, Sportmg, Theatncal 
and Political Nature, etc. Subscnptioi], Rs 16 per awTiiiin 
including postage Single copy, Re. i 

ENRIQUEZ.— Pathao Borderland (The). A Consecutive Account 
of the Country and People on and b^ond the Indian Frontier 
from Chitral to Dera Ismail Khan, m C. M, Eniuquez, aist 
Punjabis. With Map Crown 8vo, cloth Rs. 4-8. 

EWENS. — Insanity in India: Its Symptoms and Diunosis, with 
reticence to the relation of Cnme Insamty. 'By G. F. W. 
Ewens. m d , Dip. Pub Health, Major, Indian Medical Service, 
Supenntendent, Wnjab Lunatic Asylum, Lahore. Demy 8vo, 
cloth. Rs. 5. 

" Mmor Ewens has tendered a great service to the public and medico leeal 
profession in general bp embodying herein the result of hu bog experience of Uie 
ordinary and criminal insanes of the Punjab/'-^ TAc Lawyer 

“ The whole field of insanity in India, its causes, varieties, asperts, symptoms 
and consequences are reviewed and classified with masterly system as a cluiical 
picture of the varieties of insanity commonly met with in this country Dr, 
Kwens' work should be of very appreciable value, 

“ hf^or Ewens has had exceptional opportamiies for studying the vanoos fbims 
of insamty which manifest themselves in tne Enst, and m this important work now 
issued he emb^es the results of many years' experience He has rendered usrfiil 
service by the clearness of his method and lucidity of expresuon It is impossibb 
to indicate even briefly the interesting varieties of his subject of which BCsjor 
Ewens treats so ably. No aspect is neglected "•—The StaUsman^ 
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EWING.-^ Handbook of Photography for Amateurs in Indio. 
By George Ewing lllustmted. Second Edition, Crown 
8vOp doth. Rs. 5. 

" It u conceived on r capital schemci and is provided with in intelhnnt index 
All obscure points ans illustrated by diaKrairti A most useful and practical 
Handbook '^—tndwan Dmly News 

“Thu Indian amateur ls to be congratulated in having now a iMok that will give 
him all the information he Is likely to require of the Phoiogtaphte 

^oewiy ^India^ 

— E^ioflure Tables for Photonaphers id India and the East By 
George Ewing. lamo, ewth. As. 8. 

FAY.— Mrs. Fay's " Original Letters from India," With an In- 
troduction and Notes by the Rev Walter K, Ferminobr. 
^itor of Bengal : Past and Presenl, Crown 8vo. cloth. Rs. 5. 

“ Not only do tliehe letterft supply a record of exiierienoeH and adventures id 
many respects unique, hut they provide a picture of the social life of the Calcutta 
of Warren Hnstiiigs and Sir Pnilip Fnncis which can hardly be equalled for 
vividness and intimacv.’''— 

FINN, — How to know the Indian Waders, By Frank Finn, b.a., 
F.z s . M.n.o u., Deputy Supenntendent, Indian Museum, 
Calcutta Crown 8vo. paper sides, cloth back. Rs 3-8. 

*' Most of us vroiild like to know about these creatures and to such Mr Frank 
Finn IS an invaluable guide We have said sufficient to indicate the nature and 
scope of a little work which we feel we cannot praise too highly C. 6^ Af, 
Cauiie, 

Mr Finn is not content with detailing the more important chanctenstics 
ol each main group of birds , he takes each Indian species separately and gives of 
It a pen-picture, lioth vivid and accurate, Puld, 

—Garden and Aviaiy Birds of India. A Handbook for Field 
Naturalists and Bird-fanciers. By F Finn, b.a., f.z.s.. Mem- 
ber of the Ornithologists’ Union. Fully Illustrated Crown 
8vo^ cloth Rs 3-8. 

** We expected great thui^ of Mr rank Finn's ' Garden and Aviary Birds 
of India ' and our expectations liaie iieea fully realised We expected great 
things of Mr h mn bnause he is a specialist in aviculture. It might almost be 
said that what he docs not know of ducks and birds of the species that are caged 
IS not worth knowing He c'overs much hitherto untrodden ground, dealing, 
as be does, with Indian birds from the point of view ot the fancier ' —Indian 

——The Waterfowl of India and Asia : Being a new and En- 
laroed Edlbon of " How to know the Indian Ducks,” but 
mmudlng those speaes of Waterfowl which are found m Asia. 
By Frank Finn, b.a. (Oxon.), f.z.s., m.b.o.u With numerous 
Illnstrations. Crown 8vo, paper sides, doth back. Rs, 2-8. 
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FINN,— The Birds of Calcutta, By Frank Finn, b a , f z s„ 
M B 0 u. Second Edition, Revised and Illustrated Crown 8vo, 
sewed Re. 1-12. 

■' There i« a good deal of binl life to be observed in nnd around Calcutta, to which 
Mr Finii'a little book will ser\c as a useful guide, specially as it has some good 
illustrations hy Mr Herbert (KKxlchild "-‘Indian IMd 

The Game Birds of India and Asia. By Frank Finn, b.a 
(Oxon ), Fzs, MBOU Crown 8vo, paper. Rs 3. 

FlRMINGER.-’History of Freemasonry m Bengal from the Period 
of its Introduction about the year 1728 to the date of the consti- 
tation of the present District Grand Lodge, 1840 Compiled 
from original MSS and records and published by authonty 
in i 8 f 36 hy Andrew D*Cruz, Senior. Revised and, for the 
greater part, Re-wntten by Walter Kelly Firminger, m.a., 
F R G s , D G. Chaplain, Bengal, 1902-03, D D Mark Chap- 
lain, 1902-5, etc , etc Rs 2 

FIRMINGER. — The Second Lodge in Bengal m the Olden Times, 
being a History of the c.arly days of Lodge Industry and 
^rseverance No. 109 of England By Walter K Firminger, 
B D., Past District Junior Grand Wanlen, Bengal, Illustrated. 
Demy 8vo, cloth. Rs, 4. 


F1RM1NGER*S — ^Manual of Gardening for Bengal, Upper and Sou- 
thern India Fifth Edition, thoroughly Revised and brought 
up to date by J Cameron, f l s , Superintendent, Mysore 
Government Gardens, Bangalore Part 1 — Gardening Opera- 
tions Part II — The Vegetable Garden Part III,— TTie 
Fniit Garden Part IV — Ihc Flower Garden Imp i6mo, 
doth Rs 10. 

FORRESTER.— Four Weeks’ Tramp through the Hunalayas, a 
Guide to the Pindari Glacier by J Campbell Forrester, illus- 
trated with Photographs and Diagrams. F’cap 8vo. Re 1-8 

FORBES.— To Kulu and Back, By M. C. Forbes. With 2 Maps. 
List of Routes, Shooting Regulations and Rules regarding 
Coolies, Supphes, Rest-Houses, etc. Demy i2mo, cloth, Rs. 4. 
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FORREST.— The Indian Municipality and some Practical Hints 
on its Eve^clay Work By H T b. Forrest, Indian Civil 
Service Medium 8vo, cloth Rs 3 

CoNTENis —A Plea Fur the Indian 'MuiiK.ijial ConimissiDrier Part I The 
Constituted Authonties^Sphcres of Authority-^ 1 bi. Kesptinsilu lilies uf the Chiir- 
man he Dutice of the Commissioners Part II llie OrtCanisaiioii of the 
Staff-^Pnnriples and Precepts of On,ani<tatian~Or){anisatiuii Scheme fur 1 lar^c 
Mumcipnlity— Organisation Scheme fnr a Smill Municipality Pin III. Ihc 
Every-oay work— 1 he Work of the Secretary s bide— 1 he Work of the Engineer's 
Side— Four Suggestions 

" Appears nt a very opportune time Mr horrest's excellent 

\olume, ahich is written 111 a hympathetic spirit and out of the fulness of know 
ledge supplied by ten yean experience, should do much to correct both Lura 
pean and Indian misapprehension A/a/rxMaif 

FRASER.— Plays by Major F J Fraser, 

The Station Cat As. 12 
8 Dramatis Personsu 
The Unknown Admirer As 12 
5 Dramatis Persona!. 

Permission to act these pKys to be obtiined from llnckcr, Spmk A Co 

FRENCH. — ^The Indian Patentees' Guide. Compiled by Herbert 
H French, Superintendent, Patents Branch, Government of 
India Fourth Edition. Revised by H 11 Remfry, f i 1., 
M s C.I Crown 8vo, cloth [In the Preos, 

FUEL RUBBEE,— Ihe Origin of the Mahomedans in Bengal. By 
Moulvie Fuzl Kubbee Crown 8vo, cloth Rs. 3-8 

GAIT.— History of Assam (A). By E A Gait, of the Indian Civil 
Service With Photogravure Plates and a Map Demy 8vo, 
cloth Rs 10 

^'The book dewrvee encomium in ovc tespcit its lUyle clear and flofwing, 
the subject matten have been handled lU a mabierly way , and above all, the 
introductory remarks of the author will show what *in amount of trouble he has 
taken for the compilation of this historical work. — 7 Ac Hwdmtan ifeuinv. 


GANGULY — Onssa and Her Remains: Ancient and MedissvaL 
Containing a detailed Scientific Exposition of the Pnnc^les 
of Indo-Aryan Architecture and Sculpture as llliistratea in 
Onssa With 40 I^tes. By Makomouan Ganguly, b.b., 
M R,A.s., District Engineer, Howrah, Bengal. Pcap 4to. 
Rs, 10, 
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GEORGEi^A Guide to Book-keeping. By Single and Double 
Entry, inclndmg the Solution of several Exercises of every 
Variety of Transactions which occur in the Course of Business. 
Answers to questions in Book-keeping set to candidates for 
promotions to Assistant Examiner, xst Grade, and Accountant, 
2nd Grade^ from 1881 to 1898 By S George, late Chief 
Accountant of the Public Works D^artment, Bengal. New 
and Enlarged Edition Demy 8vo, cloth Rs 4. 

GILES. — A Short Treatise on Antiseptic Surgery, adapted to the 
special recjuirements of Indian Dispensanes in Romanized 
Hindustani. (Qawaidi-Jarahat-i-Jadida) By Snrgn -M^or G 
M, Giles, mb, f.r c s , i.m s Crown 8v0, boards Ke i 

GOLLAN’S Indian Vegetable Garden New Revised Edition By 
Norman Gilt, Superintendent, Kumaon Government Gardens. 
Illustrated Crown Svo, boards. Rs 2, 

GORDON-FORBES.-*From Simla to Shipki in Chinese Thibet An 
Itinerary of the Roads and various minor Routes, with a few 
Hints to travellers, and Sketch Map By Major W F Gor- 
don-Forbes, Ride Brigade F’cap 8vo, doth Rs 2 

Itinrkamiks —Simla tn Shipkl, ' Charling Pass, ' Sarshan to Narkunda 
Forest Road, Simla to the 'Chor,' Fooi to Dankar, Chuii to Lnndoiir, and the 
* Shalle ' 

GORE.— Tour to the Pindari Glacier. By Major St. John Gore. 
With Map. Crown Svo, sewed Rs 2 

GRANT.— Rural Life in Bengal. Illustrative of Anglo-Indian Sub. 
urban Life, more particularly in connechon with the Planter and 
Peasantry, the varied produce of the Sml and Seasons . with 
copious details of the Culture and Manufacture of Indigo Il- 
lustrated withi66Engraving5(i86o) By Colesworthy Grant 
Impl. Svo, cloth Rs 3 

This faiiciiiating .ind mo^t valuable work contains information unprocurable 
elsewhere 

GRAY.— ’The Dhammapada ; or. Scriptural Texts A Book of 
Buddhist Ifrecepts and Maxims Translated from the Pali 
on the Basis m Burmese Manusenpts By James Gray 
Second Edition Svo, boards. Rs 2 

GRIERSON.— A Handbook to the Kaithi Character. By G. A 
Grierson, c i.e , i c s., ph,D Second Edition Quarto Rs. 6. 
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HAMlLTON.^An Outline of Postal History and a History of the 
Post Office in India, by I G } Hamilton, Post Master-General, 
Eastern Bengal and Assam, With three Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo. cloth. Rs. 4-8 

HAVELL ^Benares^ the Sacred City, Sketches of Hindu Life 
and Religion by E B Havkll, arc a. Second Edition 
With many illustrations. Demy 8vo, cloth. Rs 4-8 

HAQQANI. — An Introduction to the Commentary on the Holy 
Qoran Being an English Translation of Al-Bayan, By 
Maulvi Aboo Muhammsd Abdul Haqq Haqqani, of Delhi. 
Demy 8vo, cloth Rs 15 

“It IS a beautiful English Transhtion uf Al-Uayui, an exhaubtive work of 
unique fame and force on comparative religions published in the Indo Arabic 
lanKiiageby Mr Ahoo Muhammad Ahoui llAgu of Delhi When the oriKitial 
book appeared in print and the public realised l*s importance as a skilfully 
prepared logical diKCiission on all the old and new relij^ions of the world, the 
nei^ of Its translntion into Knj^lish was deeply felt by all All credit !■ Ine to 
Shafquatullah Siddiqi of nadaiin, who has rendered an invuluihle seT\ ce to 
Islam by presentinc to the English speaking world a cnrrect English Iran ilation 
of A1 Bayaii and hns thus opened the way for the tiuih ol Islam to peimcate 
the most civilised but non-Muslim atmosphere of tht West Such works an 
a great step towards an orgamsetl movement for the propagaiion of Islam and 
as nich should be patronised and encoiiroKed liy the Muslim public "—Tht 
Ohierver% 

HARDLESS. — ^The Clerk's Manual. A complete Guide to General 
OiRce Routine, thoroughly Revised and Enlarged, containing 
the altered procedure and system of business observed in Pub- 
hc Offices, with numerous hints on the various clerical duties 
including the preparation of copy for press, and proof-correct- 
ing By Charles R Hardlbss, of the Clerical and Account 
Services Third Edition lamo, boards Rs 2 

^The Precis, Separate and Continuous . how to write it. 

By E Craig Williams : edited by Charles R Hardless. 
Second Edition Demy 8vo, paper Re 1-8 

^The Docket or Short Precis : how to do it By Charles 

R Hardless Second Edition Demy 8vo, paper. Re. i, 

■ - The Draft, Mercantile and Official how to word it By 
Charles R Hardless Demy 8vo, paper Re i-8 
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Hartly HoubCi Calcutta. Repimted from the Edition of 1 789. With 
Notes by John Macfarlane, Libranan of the Imperial Library. 
Calcutta Map. Crown 8vo. Rs 6 

This IS a repnnt of a book quite unprocumble at one tune. Mr Macfarlone 
was cditinfi the repnnt when he died suddenly The work was continued afler his 
death by a friend who preferred to remain anonymous. 

"The book is written In the form of letters, of which there are ihirty^even 
The copious Dotes extendine to eighty pages at the end of the volume are of the 
illuminating order, and a detailed index adds greatly to the comfort of the reader " 

“ None who take an interest In the lives of their ancestors m the East should 
omit to read this book ' —Ammh* 


HEARN.— The SeFezi Cities of Delhi. By Gordon Risley Hearn, 
Captain, r e., Associate of the Institute of Civil Engineers 
Fully Illustrated and with five Maps Large crown 8vo Rs. 
6 - 8 . 

" The value of the book is enhanced 1iy Ixautiful photographa , there is a 
good index and a full list of the authorities Captain Hearn has consulted 
Planter 

"The descriptions of the various buildings in Old Delhi arc most full and accunte 
and the book then goes on to Delhi as we know it to day It is well illustrated and 
everywhere gives evidence of the cm devoted to its compilation It should 
become a standard work for all who ire interested in the historic capital 
Englishman 

" Iho book evinces the most painstaking tare in collrcting and verifying informa- 
tion It IS amply illustrated by photos and fi\e clear mai>>plaQi."— 

Gasetie 


H EATON. — Medical Hints for Hot Climates and for those out of 
reach of Professional Aid 'With Diagrams for Bandaging. 
By Charles Heaton, m r c s F'cap 8vo. cloth. Re. i-8. 

"Wc can recommend this book to thasc who are in the colonies as a useful 
handy guide to health Gasetie 

HEHIR —The March Its Mechanism, Effects and Hyg;ieae. 
By Lieut. -Col. Patrick Hkhir. i.m s.. m d . Offg. Principal 
Medical Officer, Burma Division Royal 8vo. paper boaids, 
cloth back Rs. 3-8. 

HIRST-— Notes on the old Revenue, Thakbast, Khasra and 
Modern Cadastral Surveys. By Captain F. C. Hirst, i.a, 

[In preparf^ton. 
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HODSON. — Historical Records of the Viceroy's Body-Guard. Com* 
piled from Records preserved in the Imperial Record Office, 
Calcutta, and at the India Office, Wliitcliall, by Lieutenant 
V Hodson, TOth D C O Lancers With 17 Illustrations in 
Black and Colours (Limited edition ) About 4a) pp Crown 
4to, cloth, gilt Rs. 21. 

" Its paffes show fr«|uent signs of cxhaiislue resenreh into the hlemtiire of the 
sub;[ect, miiny of the facts which he has brought to light being instnu live illus* 
trations of the military life nf tlit udil nniT not a few of them amusingly f|uaiiiU 
The valtie of the book is greatly enhanced by stveml illustrations in colour, ex- 
cellently reproduced, some of them from originals of oonsiderthle interest and 
lanty, and also by a r'lpital collection of portraits Lieuten'int Hodson is to be 
heartily congratulated on the accnmpliiihiiient of a very noteworthy work "—The 
Pionetr 

** Its battle honours 'is a regiment include some of the hardest fought fields 
that ever India has known IIir regiment has lived and worked thoroughly up 
to Its motto Ihc honours du not itprtiieiu ihe whole work done by or the worth 
of Individuals and tinltH of the splendid corps io know them re'id Mr Hodson’s 
enthralling and mwt nitractivcly got-up volume l’*right deeds nnd coloured 
illustrations alwund "*-7^^ iLH^itsAvtnM 

HOWARD, — ^Wheat in India Its Vanttics. Production and Im- 
provement, by At bkrt Howard, m a (Cantab ), arcs. 
(Lond ), PCS, Imperial Economic Botanist, and Gadriellb 
L C Howard, Associate and late Fellow of Newnham College, 
Cambridge 4to, cloth Rs 5 

HUDDLESTON. — History of the East Indian Railway, from its 
inception to the present time By G Huddlkston, c 1 b. 
Crown 8vo Rs ^ 

HUMFREY. — Horse Breeding and Rearing in India. With Notes 
on Training for the Flat and Across Country, and on Purchase, 
Breaking in and General Management By Major John Hdm- 
FREY, B sc , p z s CroiMi 8vo, clotli Rs 3-8 

HUTCHINSON.— Glossary of Medical and Medico-Legal Terms, 
including those most frequently et with in the Law Courts. 
^ R. F Hutchinson, m d , Surgeon-Major Second Edition. 
F*cap 8vo, cloth Ks 2 

HYDE.— The Parish of Bengal, 1678 to 1788 By H B Hyde, 
M A , a Senior Chaplain on H M 's Indian Ecclesiastical Estab- 
lishment With 19 Illustiations Crown 8vo, paper Re 1-8. 

" Upon every page is something of interest and of charm • there 
has seldom licenabook better worth buying, lielter worth reading, and better 
worth keeping than Mr Hyde's latest contribution to the history of Old 
Calcutta “—£m^iishntaM, 
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The Indian Cookery Book. A Practical Handbook to the Kitchen 
m India, adapted to the three Presidencies Containing Ori- 
ginal and Approved Recipes in every department of Indian Cook- 
ery , Reapes for Summer Beverages and Home-made Li- 
queurs . Medicinal and other Recipes, together with a vanety 
<n things worth knowing By a Thirty-five Years’ Resident. 
Crown 8vo, cloth. Rs 3. 

Urdu (Hindustani) Edition of above. Lithographed in the Persian 
character For the Cook Demy 8vo, cloth Rs 3 

The recipes in the Urdu Edition are numbered in Fnglisli to correspond with 
those in the English Edition llie Housekeeper who cannot read Urdu has 
only to turn up the number wanted and hand It to the Cook who can either 
read it or get it read to him 


“Indian and Eastern Engineer " — An Illiistiated Monthly Journal 
for Engineers in India and the East Annual Subscnptiont 
Rs. 10 Single Copy, Re 1 

Indian Insurance Manual, 1907. Containing Practical Information 
for Indian Insurers on Whole Life Policies, Endowments, Bon- 
uses, Fire Insurance, Official Returns, Miscellaneous Tables 
and Useful General Hints Crow n 8vo, cloth Rs 2 

Indian Medical Gazette. — A Monthly Record of Mediane, Surgery. 
E^blic Health, and Medical News, Indian and European. 
Edited by W J Buchanan, ciE,nA,MD,DPh, Major, 1 m.s, 
Assoaate Editors J Maitland, m d , Lt ~Co\ .ms. Madias ; 
W. F Jennings, m d , d ph , Major, i u s , Bombay , and C. 
Dubr, mb, f h c s , Major, i m s , Burma. Subscription— 
Rs. 12 yearly Single Copy. Re 1-4 

Xndo-Anglian Literature. Third Edition, with Additional Matter. 
Pcap 8 vo. sewed Re 1-4. 


A cunoufi and extremely interesting book. 

Eiamplcsofa class of liteiature that will not improbably soon become extinct 
The mere mistakes in grammar and diction are not in themselves remarkable. Ihe 
chief interest which these Selections possess consists in the indications they afford 
of the native character. 
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JAMES.— Smallpox and Vaccination m British India. By S. P. 
James, m d , Lond*, d Ph , Major, Indian Medical Service, 
Statistical Officer to the Government of India in the Sanitary 
and Medical Departments , Formerly with the Royal Society^ 
Malaria Commissioii in India Illustrated with Fourteen 
Charts Crown 4to Rs. 6 

Contents —Chapter 1.— Introductory. Chapter II —Smallpox Inoculation 
Cuptcr III.— niiitory of the Introduction and ProKresa of Vaccination in India 
Chapter I V — In five sections showini; the Proof of the Value of Vaccination 
in India 

JABAES AND LISTON^— The Anophelme Mosquitoes of India 
By Major S P James, m b (London) , and Captain W 
Glen Liston, ims iiVith 15 Coloured and 16 Half-tone 
Plates Second Edition Demy 4to, cloth Rs. 16 

JANE. — The Impenal Japanese Navy, By Lred T Jane, assisted 
by Officers of the Japanese Navy With over 80 Illustrations 
Rs. 18-6 

— The Impenal Russian Navy. With iso Illustrations from 
Drawings and Sketches by the Author, and from Photographs 
by Fred T. Jane New Edition (1904) Royal 8vo, cloth» 
gdt Rs 21-14 

JONES.— The Permanent-way Pocket-Book and Railwayman's 
Companion, containing complete FormulcC for Laying Points, 
Crossings, Crossover Roads; Through Roads, Dwersions, 
Curves, etc , suitable for any Gauge With Illustrations. 
Py T, W Jones third Edition, Revised and Enlarged by 
R, Young. Pocket-Book Form, doth. Rs. 4, 

"Should find a plaLC on ev’crjr Knilwiy Engineers olTice table and in the 
trolly box of every P W Inspector and Platelayer '—Indian J* agmeerinji 

JULIAN.— A Bobbery Pads in India * How to Collect, Train and 
Hunt it ; also full instructions for laying a Drag in India With 
an Appendix containing a short Excursus on Banting, and an 
Inteiinew with Mr Pickwick By Captain Julian, Crown 
8vo, sewed Re t-8 

—Banting Up-to-date. By theAutlior of ** A Bobbery 
Pack m India." Crown 8vo, paper boards. Rs 2 

"It may heartily commended to all who really want to improve health 
and figure alike by getting rid of what our doctors call superfluous adipose 
deposit and our horrid friends coll fat "—Ptonur 
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KADER. — The Management and Breeding of Dogs m Indu, and 
the Points to Breed for By Kader/' an Associate of the 
English Kennel Chib Crown 8vo, cloth Ks 3 

A bo»k of this kind, in a country where Rood and experienced judges are 
scarce, and where reference to standard aiithonty is often needed, was much 
wanted "—Auan 

KEENE. — Handbook to Agra and its Neighbourhood. By H G. 
Keene, c s Seventh Edition, Revised, Maps, Plans, etc. 
F’cap 8vo, cloth Rs 3-8 

Handbook to Delhi and its Neighbourhood By H G. 
Keene, cs Sixth Edition, Revised, Enlarged, and brought 
up to date by E A Duncan Rs 3-8 

" Invaluable to the caKUil si^itor, while its historioil noies and explanation 
will commend It to the residents of Delhi "—Ctvti and MiliiAry GasitU 

^Allahabad, Lucknow, Cawnpore and Benares. By H G. 

Keene, c s Second Edition Revised. With four Maps and 
a Plan F’cap 8vo, cloth Rs 2-8 

The above three hooks bottnd tn one Volume Rs. 7-8. 

KELLY.— A Handbook of Practical Surveying for India, Illustrated 
with Plans, Diagrams, etc fourth Edition, Revised by F W. 
Kelly, late of the Indian Survey With 24 Plates 8vo# 
Rs 8 

KENDALL. — A Handy Ready Reckoner of Monthly Wages Con- 
taining Tables of Wages from Rs a-o to Rs 6-0 for months 
of 24 to 31 working days Specially useful for Tea Gardens 
and other Factories employing coolie labour. By H S. Ken- 
dall Long 8vo, cloth Rc 1 

KENNEDY.— A History of the Great Moghuls ; or, History of the 
Badshahatc of Delhi from 1398 AD to 1738 , with an Intro- 
duction concenung the Mongols and Moghuls of Central Asia. 
By Pringle Kennedy, m a , b l Volume I. Royal 8vo, 
cloth, Rs 10 Vol II Royal 8vo, cloth Rs 6 

XHUDA BUKSH. — Contributions to die History of l^mic Civil- 
ization By S Khuda Buksh, u a , b c t , including a Trans- 
lation of Von " Kremer’s Cultuigeschichtliche Steifzuge " 
Demy 8vo. Rs 10 
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KINLOCH.^Large Game Shooting in Tibet, the Himalayas, North- 
ern and Antral India By Bng -General Alexandes 
A Kinloch Containing Descriptions of the Country and 
of the vanous Animals to be found, together with Extracts 
from a Journal of several years’ standmg With 36 Illustra- 
tions from Photographs and a Map Third Edition. Revised 
and Enlarged. Demy 4to, cloth Rs 13-13 

“This iiplendi/ily illustrated record of vport The photoj(ra«ure«, 

especially the heads of the vanouft antelopes are lifu-like . and the letterpress 
IS very pleasant rending " — Graphic 

“Colonel Kinloch, who his killed most kinds of Indian game, small and 
great, relates incidents of his varied sporting experiences in chapters which ire 
each descnptivc of i diflerent inimal Ihe photogras ures of the heads of 
many of the animals, from the grand Gour, populirly miscalled the bison, down 
wards are extremely clever and spirited — ttmes 

KINLOCH. — The Russian Conversation Grammar. By Alex 
Kinloch, late Interpreter to H B M Consulate and Bntisb 
Consul in the Russian Law Courts, Instructor for Official Ex- 
aminations With Key to the Exercises Crown 8vo, cloth 
Rs, 6-12. 

This work is constructed on the excellent system of Otto in his **Germin 
Conversation Grammar," with Illustrations aLCompanying ever> rule, in the form 
of usual phrases and idioms, thus leading the student 1)y easy but rapid gridations 
to a colk^unl attainment of the language 

KIPLING. — ^Plain Tales from the Hills, By Rudyard Kifung. 

, T^rd Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth Re i, 

KNIGHT ERRANT— How to Solve Military Problems and 
write ord^s (for Q and other examinatious), Staff Rides, etc 
Bv Knight Errant Second Edition. Demy 8vo, paper 
As. 8. 

LALOR— The Struggle Against Malaria in Italy, A Kdsume 
of the Report of the Italian C ^mmission Translated icom 
the French, with Charts and Ai alytical Remarks N P. 
O’Gorhan Lalor, MB,Bch,BAo (Nui), LFH (Cantab ), 
Major, i m s , De|>uty Sanitary Commissioner, Rangoon 
Demy 3 vo, paper, Rs. 2, 

Hospital and Dispensary Code. By N P. O'Gorman 

Lalor, mb, b ch , (nui.), n p.h (Cantab), Major, i m.s , 
Deputy Sanitary Commissioner, Rangoon With numerous 
Illustrations Crown 8vd, cloth Rs 2 
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LAW.^lndian Snapshots* being the Second Edition of ^Glimpses 
of Hidden India. ’ By * John Law * Crown Svo, cloth 2 

LEE.--On Indigo Manufacture. A Practical and Theoretical Guide 
to the Production oi the Dye. With numerous Illustrative 
Experiments. By J Bridges Lbe, m a • f g s. Crown 8vo. 
cloth Rs 4 

LEFROY. — Indian Insect Life. By H Maxwell Lefroy, ma., 
F B s . P z s * Entomologist, Imperial Department of Agricul- 
ture for India With 70 Full-page Coloured Plates , 16 plain 
Plates and 500 other Illustrations in the text Publ^ed 
under the authority of the Government of India. Crown 4tO| 
800 pages, cloth. Rs 20 

LE MESURIER, — ^The Game Shore and Water Birds of India. By 
Col A Ls Mbsurzer Second Edition, Re-wntten andEn* 
larged, with numerous Illustrations Rs* 12-4. 

" Compact in form, excellent in method and arraneement, '\iid as far aa we 
have been able to text it, rigidly accurate in details, Colonel Le Mesuner's book 
Rhould hccoine the itade wteum of every f portunan and naturalist whom duty 
or pleasure may compel to visit India "—Kmrmkdge 

** Neatly and handily bound, well printed and clearly illustrated, the book 
undoubtedly fills a void in the literature of the day The work is well airaogedi 
and will probably fully answer the requirements of even a veteran sportsman,"— 
\fadra^ Ttvtes, 

"Colonel Le Mesuner writes os a field naturalist for field naturalists and sports* 
men without any areat pretensions to scientific knowledge, but there is no doubt 
that al! naturalists will gain useful hints from this little volume, which is profusely 
illustrated with woodcuts giving the characteristic features of most of the 
speries."— iVisArre. 

LETHBRIDGE.— A Moral Reading Book from English and Ones* 
lal Souices By Sir Roper Lethbridge, c i.e,. u a. Crown 
8vo, cloth As 14. 

LISTON.— Plaguei Rats and Fleas. By Captam W. G. Liston, 
IMS Read before the Bombay Hatui^ History Society on 
November 24th. 1904 Royal 8vo, sewed. Re. 1. 


LITTLE Old BEAR.— Useful Hints to Young Shtkaries on the Gun 
and Rifle. By "Liiilb Old Bear*' Second lEdition. 
Crown 8vo, doth. Rs. 2-8, 
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LOGAN. — Old Chipped Stones of India, founded on the collection 
in the Calcutta Museum Illustrated from Photograjdis By 
theHon'bleMr, A. C. Logan, i c s Demy 8vo, clo&. Rs, 2-8. 

Mr Logan's book rans to but 8a page , small, howe\cr, os it is in compass, its 
compilation bas evidently involved carefil research, and the tlieories advanced, 
if sometimes debatable, are none the less ntcrcsting on that 'iccount /’wnMr 
“ Little book is a brightly written and v luablc contribution to a branch of science, 
in whid there have been few workers i India, while there arc not many persons 
in India who could have abstracted so delightful a sermon from the stone age relics 
which have found a final resting place in t lO Calcutta 

LUKIS & BLACKHAM —Tropical Hygiene. By the Hon 
Surgeon-General C P Luxis, c s i , i h s., and Major R. J. 
Blackham, r a m c. Med 8vo, cloth Rs 3 

LUKIS.^An Elementary Manual of Midwifery for the use of Indian 
Midwives in receipt of Scholarships from the Victona Memon il 
Scholarship Fund By C P Luxis, mb, f r c s , Lieut-Colonel, 
IMS, Pnncipal, Agra Medical School i2mo, boards Re. i. 

LYON.— Medical Juriiprudence for India, with illustrative cases 
^ 1 . B Lyon, cie, fcs. fic, Bngade Surgeon, i.m s 
(Retd ), late Chemical Analyser to Government of Bombay, 
Professor of Chemistry and Medical Jurisprudence, Medical 
College, Bombay , and L A Waddell, c b , c i e , ll d , m b., 
p L s , Lt -Colonel, i m s, (Retd ), latdy Professor of Chemistry, 
Calcutta Medical College , Cheimcal Exammer to Governments 
of Bengal and India, and Examiner in Medical Jurisprudence, 
Calcutta Umversity Fourth Editioii. Demy 8vo, cloth. Rs. x8. 

"Dr. Waddell'* edition maienallyenbaDMs the reputation which T yon's work 
has so deservedly won , and the nook may be profitably read and consulted, 
not only in India, but wherever an interest exists In enme and its causes ana 
manifestations.”— iMedictil Journal, 

M. C. B, — Cashmir en Fanulle. A Narrative of the Expenences 
of a Lady with Children, with useful Hints as to how the Joumw 
and Residence there may be comfortably made By M. C. B. 
With a Preface by Major E A Burrows i2mo, cloth. Rs 2, 

Mr. Dutt and Land Assessments, (AReplytoMr R C Dun's Book 
on Famines in India ) By an Indian Civilian. Reprinted from 
the Calcutta " Englishman " Demy 8vo, sewed Re. 1-8. 

MALCOLM.— A Memoir cf Central India, including Malwa and 
adjoinmg Provinces, with the History and copious lllustrationa 
of the Phst and Present Condition of that Country. By Maj.- 
GenL S. J. Malcolm, g.c,b., etc. R^vtnied from Third Edu 
iton, 2 vols. Crown 8vo, cloth. Rs, 5. 
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BflAUNDER —Astronomy without a Telescope. A Guide to the 
Constellatioiis and Introduction to the Study of the Heavens 
with the Unassisted Sight By E Walter maunder* f r a.8. 
Illustrated by Star Maps and Key Diagiams Demy 8vo, 
cloth. Rs 4-0 

“ Mr. E IV. Maunder hati done more than any other aatronoincr livins to 
show how the study of hH favourite science may be pursued without the md of 
the Telescope or other instruments An attractive and instructive 

booV* which onght to make many amateur astronomers "—‘Daify Ntms 

MAYNARD —Manual of Ophthalmic Operations. By F P. May- 
nard, M B , F r c s I Lieut -Col , I M s Illustrated by Stereos- 
copic and other Photos of Operations 8vo, cloth Rs. 6. 

'^The author haa been sinKularly succcKsful in bringing out a volume which 
should be a v(\de tneenm and a guitle to surgeons stepping into this field, and we 
glmlly recommend this Ijookto all studkiits mil practitioneni who feel thcmselven 
uiterested in the fasciiuting art of Oplithalmic Surgery "^Medieai JournaU 

We know of no book on the subject which is more complete* more practical 
or more satisfactory The numerous illustrations are useful and are a great fea- 
ture of the liook "—Indian Mtdtcal Gasetfe 

MAZUMDAR.— The Life and Teaching of Keshub Chunder Sen. 
By P C Mazuhdar Second and Cheaper Edition Crown 
8vo, cloth Rs 2 

MITCHELL. — ^Darjeeling. Guide to Darjeeling and its Neighbour- 
hood By Edmund Mitchelt , h a Second Edition. By 
G Hutton Taylor. With 1 3 Illustrations and 3 Maps F’cap 
8vo. paper Rs 2 

MOZOOMDAR— A Ghmpse of the Life of Keshub Chunder Sen. 
By Gouri Prosad Mozoomdar. Crown 8vot paper. As. 8 

MOOKERJEE. — Onoocool Chunder Mookerjee A Memoir of 
tlie late Justice Onoocool Chunder mookerjee By M. 
Mookerjee Fifth Edition. i2mo, paper. Re 1 

This delightfully nuvu stpecimen of Indo Augliau Literature has earned an 
Undying fame 

The reader is earnestly advised to procure the life of this gentleman written 
by his nephew, and read it,**— TAc Tribes en Afy Frontier, 

MOORE.— Guide to Ezamination of Horses, for Soundness, for Stu- 
dents and Beginners By J Moore* f r c v s , Army Vety 
Dept , Vety. Officer, Remount Depot, Calcutta Pcap 8vo, 
hmpdoth Re. I. 
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BCUKERJL^ Handbook of Indian Aniculture. By Nitya 
Gopal MUKERJit M A. Third Edition Royal 8vo, doth. 

[InpfipanFatum* 

It IS a oommUtion of facts and mlbrniation of various kinds, hitherto scattered 
in hundreds of reports, notes, monojtiaphs, etc , and as, such it admirably achieves 
Its object an a handbook ^^Statesmam _ 


me laiiiu ^ d nn § rrcaeca^ Field 

It contains an immense amount of information, fiv the most iiarl accurate and 
fairly up-to-date on a^tnculliire and the allied arts, ind there is probably no 
aiKncuItunst who will not find in il new and interesting matter —Ptfitteer 

-Indian Sericulture. A Bird’s-Eye View of Indian 
Senculture By N G Mukerji, ha, m r a c , and f n a s. 
Demy 8vo, sewed As 8 

UURPHY.^tones and Adventures * Being a Miscellany of five and 
twenty Stones of Fiction, Travel and Adventure. ByC C 
Murphy, The Suffolk Regiment Crown 8vo, clodi. Rs 6 

Contents ~The Andamans and Nicobars -South Afncaii Curios— A VewaKe 
Round tlie World— My tirst Panther— The Klock in the Sue? Canal— The Story 
of a Matchlma— The Aliode of Winter— An Afghan Arcounl of the Battle of 
Maiwand" Tiger Storiei^The Mastery of a Red Rose— three Days in Zululand— 
The Siege and Capture of Senngapntain— PInssw— A Visit to a Commando— 
The (xarden Colony— Down a Gold Mine— A Visit to Detagoa Bay— Comp 
Life in Baluchistan— An Eight Day Irek— Hyderabad— From Oiietta to ratona— 
The Black Hole— Tram Wrecking— The land of the Tuctoo— 1 rappists in NataL 

NBWMAN.^Manual of Aseptic Surgery and Obstetrics. ByE 
A R Nswman, h d (Cantab.), u r c s (Eng ), Major, i M s 
Second Edition, Revised with additional illustrations. Crown 
8va Rs. 3 ’S 

“ In thu small work m embodied IQ compact form the c^ential details of aaepds 
and antisepsis ’'—Afedicat detnew 

■‘This work h'lsbeen written cmparentl) lOr usi in India, but its teaebrng ti 
euually applicable to other parts of the wond It should prove of great use to all 

wish to carry out thoroughly modern methods in operations and especially 
we can recommend ic to thor>e who were qualified before antiseptic and aseptic 
methods were In use /lAr Lancet 

" We have formed a huh opinion of the usefulness of (his book. It is thoroughly 
practical and the author never loses sieht of the environment of an Indian 
Hospital We would like to see the book used as a text-book in all surgical 
examinations in India. /mfrnis Medwal Cnutte^ 

“ We knew of nobettei Isook for nurses and practmoners who work for the most 
part III private houses, where the elaborate technique in vogue in hospitals is 
impossible.”— 4 / ifmstv. 
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Catalogut of Publicadons^ 


NORBiIAN.--Notes and a Report on the Kaiusa System of Deep 
Bonng for Water as practised m Japan By F. J. Norman. 
4to» paper covers. Rs 4. 

NUNN. — Notes on Stable management By Vety.-Capt J. A. Nunn, 
F,R.c.v.s., D.s o Socond Edition. Revised ana Enlarged. 
V^th Glossary of Hmdustam Words. Crown 8 vo, boards. Re. i. 

“The notes an, eminently pmciical, and give sound advice on everything 
pertAining 10 the proper care of hor*ies. such as can be uiiliaed liy the iininitiatM 
to the best advantage '^Indian Daily News 

OVERBECK-WRIGHT.— Mentdl Derangements in India: Their 
Symptoms and Treatment Being a handbook to the Theory 
and EVactice of Mental Disease m India. Together with 
Notes dealing with the legal aspect of Insanity and the 
various questions likely to arise conoermng it. By Capt 
A. W Ovbrbbck-Wright, mb, chB, Med. ^ych. Cert., 
D p H , I M s. Crown 8vo, cloth Rs 6 

0 ’D 0 N 0 GHUE.^Ridmg for Ladies^ with Hints on the Stable, A 
Lady’s Horse Book By Mrs Powbr O’Donoghub. '^th 
Illustrations by A Chantrby Corboold. Elegantiy printed 
and bound. Imp i6mo, gilt Entirely new and Revised 
Edition Rs 7-7 


No more complete treatise on equitation could easily be put forwaid, for within 
the covers is adviLc on every phase of the fasLinatiiie subject, and every line is 
practical and every sentence is the writer s very own ' ^-Ladter PtcHrial 
** The volume has been carefully written and shows great observatum on the 
part of the writer, u well got up, with many capital illustrations, and is printed 
in large, clear type."- The Qatea^ 

' OOLAY.'— Ballads of Burma. (Anecdotal and Analytical,) By 
“ OoLAY ” (M C. Conway Poolb). Illustrated by T. MARnn 
JoNBS. I^rge Crown 8vo, cloth. Rs. 3-8 ; also m velvet calf 
yapp Rs 6 

*' lo one who has knowledge of Ihirma Mr M. C Conway Poole's ballads 
cannot fail to lie interesting hew persons can have a more intiniare acquaintance 
with the country and its inhabitants then he, few at any rate qualified to render 
impressions in hnglish verse." Oolay " h'ls a strong vein of humour also, which 
gives him the light disposition to neal with Burmese sub^ts, and his other 
priDLipal vein, the satirical, has scope in the numerous peccadilloes and insincen 
ties of the members of Burma society, of all races and grades. " Oolay " is 
bold in his methods of versification He dashes at the line, and makes it go 
with a swIniE • * • ■ \ genuine origiiml oontfibution to Anglo-Burman 
literature The book is illustrated with clever drawings by Mr T. Martin Jones, 
who IS tnoroughly familiar with the subjects which he depicts. Gaaeite, 


* We are sure that everyone who has the luck to come acroiis his volume 
will hope to read more ballads or memories from so gifted and facile a penman 
■^Surma Crtite 

' There is mre to be a great ilemand for this little book of poems.”— 
Buram JdOfaei 

'* The illustrations are good, and in Burma tha book should have a conuder^ 
able popularity T^iwi s/ Imitfu 
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Our Afternoon Teas and a few Dainty Puddings. By Alicia. Crown 
8 vo. paper covers Re i 

Oriental %>ortng Magazine. 2 vols Re, 1-8 

PANDIT. — Commercial Hindustani. A Collection of Practical 
Phrases and Vocabulary of useful terms in every-day use m 
Business Drcles, English and Hindustani By Munshi Jwala 
Nath Pandit Secoiul Edition Crown 8vo, cloth Ra 2-8* 

PATERSON. — Notes on Sanitation for Indian Troops By Capt. 
r F P^TERbON, IMS, compiled m English and Roman 
rrdu for the use of Medical Officers when lecturing to 
Native Tn)oi>s Royal ibmo Re 1-8 

Paperchase Map A Map of the Paperchase Meets and lollygunge 
Rides, printed on linen, with the chief points of the ndes clear- 
ly marked Scale 3 inches =1 mile. Rs 2. 

PEARSON AND BYRDE —Bread, Pastry and Butter- making. 
By Miss Pbarson and Mrs F Byaue Crown 8vq, paper. 
Re. 1. 

— — — Invalid Cookery. A Handbook of Cookery for the Sick 
Room ^ Miss Pkarson and Mrs Byrds nit I — Invalid 
Dnnks pBit 11 — Foods for Convalescents Part III— Light 
Sweet Dishes Crown 8vo, paper Re i 

“ It IS always vary diflicuU to know how to vary invalid diet, hut in this h ind 
book on ** ln\ilul (^ki.ry ' all kinds of simple dishes are f;|ven and with sinh 
clear and simple directions that the veriest amateur cnok could make no mistakes 
— Aiw/wj 

— —Sweets and How to make Them. A Handbook for 
Ladies everywhere, more particularly those in India By 
Miss Pearson and Mrs Byrde Crown 8vo, paper. Re i 

"hvery resident HI Indm must prefer afternoon tea or for dessert fresh sweet 
daintily made Ihis little hook will enable any miim-sabib to minister to 
that reasonable preferencii. ' — hn^ltshuimH 

It K very cheap, 'ind teems with useful and novel suggestions for those dainty 
morsels which are to many people the most attractive items of the meiiUt *— Indian 
Fitld 

PECK (Mrs. ]. H.)— Gardening m the Plains. AMannal of Garden- 
ing, simple and practicM, arranged in alphabetical order 
Crown 8vo, paper cover. Re. i. 
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PHILIPPS.— The Issue of Orders in the Field. By Capt Ivor 
Philipps, f.s.c., 5th Gurkha Rifles Second Edition iSnio, 
cloth Rs 2-8. 


PlLLAI.-^Representativa Indians, By B. Faramaswasan Pillai. 
Second Edition, Enlarged with additional hves Rs 4 

** i hix IS oertainiy a book which ilenervex a congpicuous place in school and 
(iillege libraries '—IniitM Education, 


PONDER AND HOOPER.— Materia Medica for India. Giving 
the Oflicial Drugs and Preparations according to the Britiah 
Pharmacopoeia m 1898, witli details of over 300 of the moat 
important Indian Ehrugb, and Practical Statement of their 
Pharmacology, Therweutics, and Pharmacy. By C F Pon- 
der, H B , and D Hooper, f c s , f l s Demy 8vo Rs 6. 

“We commend this book to Students of Medicioe m India. It i« carefull) 
and accurately written, and the dev riptions of the properties of drugs can be 
reiihly followed and undeiatood.' —Journal of i rofical Afeditine 


POYNTER.— What and How ? or, What to Have and HoW to Have 
It By Miss £ S, Poynter, Zenana Mission, Durbhanga 
Rs. 2. 


I his i« an admirable little cook book Nothing is iiKntioied th*it cannot 
readily be procured in an Indian Ilaeanr It paiticularl) appeaU to those of 
moderate means 

** A cheap handbook, giving a variet) of dishes made of inaternN rendily 
uhlaincd in any part of India “—Indian Aitld 

“ It contains over am recipes for itrengthening and appetising dufaeh, besides 
many useful hints on household matters and invalid cookery It is not too 
elalxirate for the understanding of the ordinary cook, and should find a useful 
place with any busy bouse keeper,"— i ho Bombay Iruardiau 


Racing Calendar, The. Calcutta Turf Gub. Published fortnightly. 
Annual subscnption, Rs 16. 
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Racing Calendar, The, Vol XXIV From April 1911 to March 
1912, Races I^t Published by the Calcutta Turf Club. 
Contents —Rules of Racing , Lotteries , C T C , etc , Re- 
gistered Cdours . Licensed Trainers and Jockeys , Assumed 
Names , List of Horses Aged, Classed and Measured by C T C 
and W I T C , Races Run under C T C Rules , Perform- 
ances of Horses, Appendix and Index 12 mo, cloth. Rs 10 

Previous Volumes — 1 to Vlll, Rs 4 each Volumes IX to 
XV, Rs, 5 each Volumes XVI to XXIII, Rs 10 each. 

RANKING. — Concise English-Hindustam Dictionary. Contaimng 
about 12,000 words carefully selected Specially useful for 
beginners in Hindustani, and for candidates for examinations, 
travellers in India, mercliants and others Compled from 
original sources, in accordance with the most modern and 
approved idiom, in the Persian and Roman characters through 
out By Lieut -Col G S A Ranking, b a , m n , i , 
Secretary to the Board of Examiners Demy 8vo Rs 10, 

“ He hex compiled a mnst useful and accurate dictionary, easily handled ar,d 
well printed, a work of rcferenLC not merely for the library but for the editor h 
desk '^Journal Hoynl Astatic Society 

— ^Annotated Glossary to the Bagh-o-Bahar. By Lieut - 

Col G S A Ranking, b a , m d , 1 m s Containing a full 
glossary of the words, page by page, m the Hindustani and 
Roman characters, forming a complete Lexicon to the 1 >ook 
With full Grammatical and Explanatory Notes ]ii two 
Parts Each Rs 4 Part 1 — X he portion jircscnbcd for tlie 
Lower Standard Part II — The additional portions presenbed 
for the Higher Standard 

1 his work IS nh luvulunlilo Aid to stiideiitR whn are unable to w lire ihe servn ts 
of i N'ltive teacher The pronuncidtion of all the words ib clearly shown, while* 
all urnminatiLnl constriiLtions are fully eaplnined Ample notes are sl\en in 
elucidation of any ol/scure allusion occiirrmit in the (exC 

Introductory Exercises in Urdu Prose Composition, A 

collection of 50 Exercises with Idiomatic Phrases and Gram- 
matical Notes, accompanied by i full Vocabulary and Trans- 
lation of each passage By Lieut -Col G. S A Ranking, 
B A , M D . I M s , Secretary to the Board of Examiners Crown 
8vo cloth Rs 5 

[ hi« book is dcsiiEU^ lo enable i studrrt to attain proficiency in coniiioslliiin 
without the -lid of a Native teacher, 

*'Oiic of the beet worka on the Urdu language that we ha\e yet *4.1*11, 

. . the fttudentwill find in Dr Nanking s uork a rr^lly 

vihiibk aid . Ihe work ta n thoroughly irictirnl one uid 

explains all the various phrases and intncaues ot a linguage, the iu|iiirenieni of 
vbiih IS too often neglecieil l>y Anglo-Indians from mere prejudice 
d)aity News 
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Caialogtie of Puhhcnttom 


RANKING.— A Guide to Hindustani, Specially designed for the 
use of Officers and Men serving in India Containing Collo- 
qnial Sentences in Persian and Roman Character, and in 
English , also a Series of Arzis in Urdu written character, with 
their transliteration in Roman-Urdu and English translations, 
and a senes of graduated reading exercises, fully vocalised 
and provided with a Glossary By Lieut -Col G S A Rank- 
ing, B A , M D , I M s , Secretary to the Board of Examiners. 
Fort William Sixth Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 
Crown 8vo, cloth Ks 6 

“ ] htfK ran be no ()ue>tiun an to the prnLlical of the book 

'M leut Col RaiikiiiK his iiniionlilcfiK rciidrreil good srnice to the man) 
iTiilitary men for whom ki onledge of Hiiidustani Ls esseiitui —Ai/teuintm 

' Tfas the merit of emit i eness and portaliilit) and the selections it the end of 
the hiHioriLal *ind colloqiml it)le, irc nill rhosen ~ Sntufifay Amrvt 

A Pocket Book of Colloquial Hindustani By I icut -Cd. 

(r S A Ranking, n a , m d , i m s . Secretary to the Board of 
Examiners, Fort WilUam iCmo, cloth Rs 3 

Contain>« ifiill selectimi of lollotiiiial •ttntence*; ind i topioiiK \ocibular) in 
both I he Persian ind Roman ihanaers 

Specimen Papers (English and Vernacular) for the Lower 

and Higher Standard Esamiiiatioii'i in Hindustani, together 
with a R£sum6 of the Regulations for these Examinations for 
the Guidance of Candidates Compiled by Lieut.-Col G S A. 
Ranking, b a , m d , i m £> , Secretary to the Board of Exam- 
iners Small 4to, boards Ks 6 

Practical Hints on the Preservation of Health an India 

By Lieut -Col G S A Ranking. md,mrcs,ims i6mo. 
Re I. 

‘ Mo^t usiful and prictiL il —Ptoutei 

' R inkiii^'*( Prafiu-tl Hints will Lumr is l kuon atid tli'^re i« miK h m 

tiOok which should be reid b) ill ^Madras Mail 

REID. — An Inquiry into the Human Mind on the Principles 
of Common Sense By Ihomas Run, do 8\o, sewed 
Re 1-4. 

REID. — The Culture and Bdanufacture of Indigo, With a Descrip- 
tion of a Planter's Life and Resources By Walter Mac- 
lAGAN Reid With 16 Full-page Illustrations Crown Svo,. 
cloth Rs. 5 
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REID. — Chin-Lushai Land. Including a Dcscnption of the van- 
ous Expeditions into the Chin-Lushai Hills and the Final 
Annexation of the Country By Surgn.-Lieut -Colonel A S. 
Rkid, m b , Indian Medical Service With 3 Maps and 8 
Photo-tint Illustrations Demy 8vo. cloth, gilt Ke 1-8. 

RIDSD ALE.— Modern Metaphysical Philosophy in its attitude towards 
Christianity by Rev A C, Ridsdale, m a , Oxen • Bengal Chap- 
lain, Indian Ecclesiastical Establishment Crown 8vu Rs. 2 

ROBERTS.— A Monograph on Enteric Fever in India By Major 
A £ Roberts, m b , 1 m s , Secy to Director-General, 1. M S , 
and to the Sanitary Commissioner, Government of India. 
Crown 4to, cloth Illustrated with Charts and Plans Rs 6. 

*' A mo^t valuable contribution towardx the eliK'iclniioii of the many diflicu' 
prohlem^ in eliolofiy whidi have hitherto haflled hoth the Fjiid«iPiuU),iHC and t1 e 
Pathologist " — Indtan Medutti Gasette 

" 1 he treatise niarka an in the stiuly of disease, ciusatioii and jire\cntion 

Ihe dry bones of the statisticim have lieen ilnthed and made to li\e Jheir 
cryptiL utteriiiLes base lieeii interpreted by the tn*tstcrhanH -ind now affonl 
practical indicalioiiK fur the prophylaxis and suppi essioii of the scourge of the 
Army 111 India —Itfaes rf India 

*' Ihis important contrlfiutiiiii to ihe literature of enteric fe\cr will be aelcomed 
by ilie meuica) profession bulb in India and abroad, and the iiluahlc facts siited 
and the sclentifie aTguincnis propounded in the book ire likely to his e great 
inllucnee in recasting our present uuni eptions of this disi asc ~ C S* M hasetie 

ROSS'S CODER A Simple Syllable System for Codifying Figure 
or Letter Cipher, and, consequently, any conceivable sentence 
m any Langupge without the aid of either Phrase-Codes or 
Vocabularies By C EDMONnsroM' Ross, Fellow of the 
Royal Statistical Soacty, Examiner of ALCOunts, P W D., 
India Author of "Useful tables, based on a Unit Decimal 
System," etc I* 'cap 8vo, cloth He 1-8 

Supplement to Ross's Coder A Simple System for Codify- 
ing Figure or Letter Cipher b'- meaiib of Syllables which 
Automatically detect and prev nt errors in signalling By C. 
Edmonstonb Ross, Fellow of the Royal Statistical Society. 
Demy 8vo, paper cover As 8 
The special attention of Code users is invited to Ross s Coder, lurticiil irl) to 
the supplement IransjxMCK any group of flKiires nr leiters iiilu Aumi^siblo code 
words Also aiituniaticully prevents and detects errors in signalling 

"A simple syllable system for codify ing figure ur letter cipher, ind, eoiisei|iientiy, 
my conceivable system in my language without the aid of either phrase codes or 
vocabularies ' — i tmes of India 

1 he work is most ingenious and certainly merits the attention of all business 
men Daily Prtst 
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Cataiogue of Publications 


ROWE AND W£BB.^A Companion Reader to ‘‘Hinti on the 
Study of English ” By F J Rowe, m a. , and W, T Webb, 
M A. Demy 8vo, sewed Re, 1-4 , Key, Rs 2. 

ROXBURGH’S FLORA INDICA ; or, Descriptions of Indian 
Plants Reprinted Utefatim from Carey ^s Edition, 8vo, 
cloth. Rs. S. 

ROY. — Crops of Bengal (The) : Being a Practical Treatise on the 
Agncultural Methods adopted in the Lower Provincea of Ben- 
By D Roy, ma, mrac, mease (London), late 
Assistant to the Director of Land Records and Agriculture^ 
Bengal Crown 8vo, cloth Rs 2 

■■ ■ P anchadaa. Translated from the Original Sanskrit by 
U. N Roy. Crown 8vo Cloth, Rs 4 , paper, Rs 3 

Commentary on the Sankhya Philosophy of Kapila. By 

U. N Roy Pcap Svo, paper. He i , cloth, Re. 1-8 


Siva Sumhita Translated by U N Roy Crown 8vo, 

paper Hs 2-8 

RUSSELL.— Bullet and Shot, in Indian Forest. Plain and Hih, 
with Hints to Beginners m Indian Shooting By C E M. Rus- 
sell, late Senior Drouty Conservator of Forests. Mysore Ser- 
vice Demy Svo, cloth Rs 7-14 

" Cannot Fail to appeal to sportsmen of every standinfs, from the veriest tyro, 
to whom It will prove ^ticnWrly nsefiil to the oldest band at the game . The 
general eacellenca and completeness of the book should ensnns it the position of 
a standard work,'‘»Civi/iMrf Mthiary Gaaeite 

" We have nothme but praise for his accuracy and br the value of bis 
practical advice, Not a few of the chapters are very attractive reading, 
beiiu full of exciting anecdotes and picturesciue reminiscencts His chaptenc 
on forest campaigning, camp equipment, and sporting Inttcnes dcMrve car^nl 
attention ' ^i^aiurday Rtvam 

RUSSELL.— Malaria : Its Cause and Effects ; Malana and the 
^lecn , Tnjunes of the Spleen An Analysis of 39 Cases. 
By E G Russet t , mb. b sc. Demy 8vo, cloth ^ 2. 

SANDBERG.— The Exploration of Thibet Its History and Partic- 
nlars, 1623—1903 With two Maps By Rev. Graham 
Sandberg, b.a Rs. 6 . 

The Bulletin of the American Geographical Society 


The hook u a concise exposition of the geography and exploration of Tibet 
from the traveller! of the Middle Ages (who brought news of the country, though 
they did not enter it) to the Briiish expedition of 1906 
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SETON AND GOULD --The Indian Medical Seryice: Being 
a Synopsis of all Ruloa and Regulations regarding Pay, Pro- 
motion, Pension^ Leave, Examinations, etc, m the Indian 
Medical Service, both Military and Civil By Major B G. 
Seton, V h s , 1 m s , and Major J Gould, i m s Crown 8vo, 
cloth, Rs 4-8 , or, interleaved with writing paper, Ks 5 

SHADWELL.— Fortification as applied to Schemes By Major 
L J Shadwell, p s c , Suffolk Regiment, late D A A G for 
Instruction , and Major W Ewbank, r b , D A AG for In- 
struction Second Edition, with 7 Maps Demy 8vo. 
Rs 9-3. 

This work is designed, like most British military literature, to assist officers in 
prepaniiK for the proniotinii exnniinatlons, and unlike many works we could name 
It serves its purp(^ exactly We can heartily recommend oflicera of all arms an 
i*rancheR of the Service preparing for exanniialion to make use of thu very 
thorough and proLiical mentor —Broae Arrow 

** The system followed hj Major Shadwell is a very comprehensive one Each 
chapter in the manual is taken in iiirii, and, where necessary, the student’s 
attention is called to 'tny parigraph wIiilIi needs explanation Both the 
t^uestionK and answers are written in a conuse and easily remembered form, 
which will be found of great assistance to the student, "—/from/ Arrow, 

There is not the smallest doubt that the value of this book la very great 
indeed, it is clear and iccurate, eahausiive, anu interesting "—TAv Vntltd 
Service Afafatine 

Notes, Questions and Answers on Military Law Manual 

of Military I^w and Indian Articles of War Speaally pre- 
pared for Promotion Examinations By Major L J Shad- 
well, P s c , Suffolk Regiment, late D A A G for Instruction* 
Demy 8vo Rs 6-8 

SHALOT.— Things for the Cook (Ni'mat Khana) By*'SHA- 
LOT ” A new Cookery Book Two volumes Demy 8vo 
Vol. I, English, Rs 2 , Vol 2, Hindustam, Rs 2 

Thu book should prove a veritable bl -sing to the Mem Saliilis who have just 
arrived 111 ' The Ijand of Regrets and even more so to those wearied with trying 
to think of something new and dainty in the way ofcomestihles. 

The Mem Sahibs volume in Fneluh, contains numeroui new and tempting 
recipes made up of the mrsi palatable ingreclirnti obtainable here, ‘ind telling 
the uest way of cooking and serving them , the Cook's volume is a counterpart 
■n Hindustani (Persian char..eierj and should, in a short lime, make of any 
BawarrAt of average intelligence one of those exceedingly rare creatures “ a 
really good cook,” 

It IS full of nice recipes, all sound and thoroughly prActical| and makes 
the weary housekeeper pine for an intelligent BawartAi who will set them 
before us, as they re given, innocent of his own variations "^tHdtan BteM 
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Catalogue of Ptibltcaitons^ 


SHAW ft HAYES.— Dogs for Hot Climates A Guide for Real, 
dents in Hot Climates as to suitable Breeds, their respective 
Uses, Management and Doctoring ^ Vero Shaw and 
Capt M H Hayes Second Edition, Enlarged and brought 
np to date by W S Burke With 24 Illustrations from Pho* 
tographs Demy i6mo, cloth Rs 3 

*' The 'iiitliot’S of ' Dogs for Hot Chniate*^' show in a oobcim practical way how 
to treat flogs out here, and what breeds best stand the climate Ihc book should 
be on every one * table, for sensiblo treatment will save the life cf many a valuable 
and miich-loved pet '’‘-‘Induin P/anter/ (laztitft 

" I strongly coinmtfnd this volume to all dog owners, and to all who would like to 
possevi a good dog if the) only knew the ri|iht kind to get * —Ca^rtat 

"The piiblicntion is generall) a hand) aell got up little \oluinc, plcosantl) 
illustrited, 'iiid not eapensixe —Pioneer 


SHERSTON,— North-West Frontier Warfare Being a Supple- 
ment to ''Tactics as applied to Schemes" By Colonel T- 
Sherston Second Edition, much Enlarged, and brought 
up to date by Major L J Shadwelt , p s c , late D A A. G. 
for Instruction With 6 Maps 8vo Rs 4-8 

SHINGHAW. — Phonography in Bengali By Dwijfndra Nath 
Shinghaw, I’rofessor of Phonography lu Calcutta Being a 
Handbook for the Study of Shorthand on the pnnciple of ftt- 
man’s System i2mo, sewed As 8 With a Key, i2mo. 
As 4 extra 


Ditto Ditto Part II Rc 1 -4. 

Short Khaskura Phrases Small post 8vo Rs 2 

SIMLA ILLUSTRATED A Senes of 21 Photographic Views of 
the Slimmer Capital of India Oblong 4to, paper, Rs 2-8 » 
cloth, Rs. 3-8 

SINGH.— Diagrams of discharge through Steel Tube and Masonry 
Syphons as applicable to nvetted Steel Tubes and Masonry 
Syphons (cement or bnck lined) on distnbutanes. canals, etc., 
with Illustrations and examples by Bhai Bishan Singh, Up- 
per Subordinate, Punjab Irrigation Ordinary Paper edition, 
paper cover, Rs 2-8 , supenor paper edition, limp cover, 
Rs 4 
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4 $ 


SITAZ^AM. — The Improved Interest Ready Reckoner By 
SiTARAM Peshawaria, Clerk, Panjab Banking Company, 
Limited Demy 8vo Art Canvas Ks 2 

SMALL, — Grammar of the Urdu or Hindustani Language in its 
Romanized Character By Gvorge Small, m a Crown 8vo, 
cloth limp Rs 2 

'* We rrboinmend it to those u ho wish to Kain 1 more 'rrivntitic knowletige 
nt Urdu thin the ordinary primers ilTorcl — Indian ChHrehmaH 


SMALL. — ^Anglo-Urdu Medical Handbook , or, Hindustani Guide 
for the use of Medical l^actitioners (male and female), in 
Northern India By Rev George Small, m a With the 
aid of Surgn -General C R Francis, h n , and of Mrs Frase \ 
Nash, l r c p Crown 8vo, cloth limp Rs 2 

** Ihis liundbouk dioiild prove invaliiiklc for iiye in schools snd colleges, 
where smrKeons, iiiiiisioinries slid nurscs are 'ic-in);; truiied fur wiiric in the 
hast I feme Ntivs 

SMITH. — ^The Treatment of Cataract. 1 he Treatment of Cataract 
from the Earliest limes By Henry Smith, m d , Major, 
IMS, Civil Surgeon, Jullundur With appendix by C:mt. 
E J Lester, mu, ul, frcs, ims luutitrations by Dr 
Derrick T Vait 8vo. cloth Rs 7-8 


SMYTH.— A Guide to Organization, Administration and Equip- 
ment for India by Captain Watsion Smyth, ist Bralinians. 
F'cap 8vo. Ke. i. 

SOWARD AND GHOSH.— A Popular Geography for Indian Schools 
By Liily Soward, Autliore'ts of "Ihe National English 
Readers," &c , and Ernest P Ghosh, a sc (Durham), 
F.R.GS (London), Barnster-at-Law Containing eleven 
double-page Maps in colour Re 1-2 

SPENS. — Indian Ready Reckoner Containing tables for ascer- 
taining the value of any number of articles, etc , from three 
pics to five rupees , also lables of Wages from four annas to 
twenty-hve rupees By Captain A 1 . Spens New Edition. 
i2mo, cloth Re. 1-8 
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STALEY.— Handbook for Wives and Motiiers m India and tiie 
Tropics Including chapters on the care of Children By 
Dr. Mildred Staley. Physician in charge. Lady Aitchison 
Hospital for Women, l^hore. Crown 8vo "Ra 3 


This boot In designee! to give simple practical advice in plain lanauage to 
ladles on ilie care of tlieir health and that of iheir children in India It will be 
found equall) of vnliie by the new comer ind the older resident It covers every 
contingency that can occur in the life of a married woman 

“ lor diseaxcR of women and children in India nothing could bo bettei than 
Mikb Mildred K Staley s Handbook '^BnUth MtdHal Journal 

“ Wives and mothers and nurses in the districts often find themselves alone 
to face difficulties ind responubilities, for whu.h their training has not sufficed 
to prepare them, and for these the liook will be of special use Uanfeon GaaeUt 

"The hook is written chiefly for the lay public, r# , for wives and mothers 
It IS thoroughly practical, and written in a clear and easy style There are 
also many useful remarks on the customs and habits of Indian households which 
render the hook sery useful to Indian ladies "-/Wmiw Medieai CattiU 

“ We have seldom rcatl a liook which u better filled to fulfil its purpose than 
Dr Mildred Suley's ' Handbook for Wives and Mothers in India.' ' 

Medicnl Joumniw 

" Dr Staley liis written an eminently practical book We can cordially recom* 
mend this little hindhook to any women wliose lot may tnke them to India 
or other tropical coiintnes rAe Lancet 


STAPLETON.— An Introduction to Practical Chemistry for Indian 
Colleges By H E Stapleton, b a , b sc, (Oxon) Demy 
8vo, cloth Rs 3 


STEBBING. — Insect Intruders m Indian Homes. An entertaiiung 
book on the Familiar Insects of India With Illustrations on 
nearly every page showing these small mtruders in our homes 
m the aspect they most commonly affect, and written m a 
popular style, avoiding all technicalities By £ B Stebbzng, 
FLs, Fzs, FES, Imperial Forest Zoologist to the Govern- 
ment of India Crown 8va Rs. 4-8 

“ Mr, Stebbing has a highly readable stvie, and we oanfidently reoammeiid 
hia liulc book to the nutice of our readers. Ihejpitup is admirable. A rivulet 
of print meanders through a meadow of mirgin and that meadow is filled with 
admirable Illustrations of insecU and insect life and Rurroundiiigs in India."— TAc 
BanfOM Gaset/e 
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STERNDALE.— A Natural History of the Mammalia of India, Bur- 
mah and Ceylon By R A Sterkdale, f r g s , f z s , etc. 
With 1 70 Illustrations by the Author and others Imp i6mo, 
cloth. Rs 4-8. 

ihe very luodct of what a popular natural hibtory should be — 
Kuomledft 

** The book will, no doubt, be especially useful to the sportsman, and* indeedi 
has been extended no as to include all territories likely to he re'ichcd u> the 
sportsman from India ’ rimes 

Denizens of the Jungles. A Senes of Sketches of Wild 

Animals, illustrating form and natural attitudes With 
Letterpress Descnption of each Plate By R A Sterndalb, 
r.R G s , F z s Oblong Folio, cloth Rs 5 

Seonee ; or Camp Life on the Satpura Range. A Ta e 

of Indian Adventure By R. A. Stbrndale Illustrated by 
the Author. With a Map and an Appendix containing a bnef 
Topographical and Historical Account of the Distnct of Seonee 
m the Central Provinces of India Crown 8vo, cloth Rs 2-4. 

— —Municipal Work in India ; or. Hints on Sanitation, General 
Conservancy and Improvement in Municipalities, Towns and 
Villages By R C Sterndalb Crown 8vo^ cloth Rs 3 

STEWART. — Station Polo : The Training and General Treatment 
of Pdo Ponies, together with Types and Traits of Players, 
By Lt Hugh Stewart (Lucifer) Crown 8vo, cloth, Rs 2 , 
paper. Re 1-8 

SUHRAWARDY.— A Manual of Post-Operative Treatment. By 
Hass AN Suhrawardy, late Senior House Surgeon, Medical 
College, Calcutta Second Edition F’capSvo.clotU Ke 1-8 

TAGORE. — Short notices of Hm a Musical Instruments. By 
Raja Sir Sourindro Mohui^ Tagore, Kt., ci e Demy 
8vo, sewed. Re. i-8. 

TALBOYS-WH£ELER.->Earty Records of British India. A History 
of the English Settlements in India as told in the Government 
Records, the worlm of old travellers and other contemporaiv 
documents from the earliest period down to the nse of British 
Power in India. By J. Talboys- Wheeler. _ (1879) Rc^al 
8vo^ cloth Rs. 3. 
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TALBOYS-WHEELER. — Tales from Indian History * Being the 
Annals of India re-told in Narratives. By J Talboyb- 
Whebler Crown 8vo, doth, 2-10 School Edition. 
Cloth, limp, Re 1-8 

Ihe hmoTf of our fEreat depeiultncy made extremely altracUve readiiiR 
^Itogetheri this is a work of rare merit —Hroad Arrow, 

“ Will alisorb the 'ittention of all who delight in thrilling recordi of adventure 
and daring It im mi mere uoiupiKtionp but an earnest and brightly written 
Iwok ~^DMly ChroHiele 


Taylor’s Illustrated Handy Guide to Calcutta with Map and one 
plan Second Edition Crown Svo, limp cloth Ke. 1 


TAYLOR’S MAPS of the Tea Distncts 


An Atlas of eleven Maps of the following Districts — 


I. Darjeeling and Terai 
II, Talpaigun and Dooars. 
III. Daxrang (Mangaldai, Tez. 

pur, Bisnath] 

IV Nowgoug. 

V. Golaghat 


VI. Jorhat 
Vll Sibsagar. 

VlII. [.akhimpore 
IX. Dibrugarh 
X Sylhet 
XI, Cachar 

boho. bmp binding Rs 10, 


The Maps have every Tea Garden marked clearly on them, 
and the names are panted in black , all important Roads are 
ahewn m brown , Rivers in blue , the Railway Systems, Railway 
Stations and Steamer Ghats are denoted in red 


Fating each Map is a complete Index of all Tea Estates in the 
distnct, alphabetically arranged with the following particulars . — 
Name of Agent, Names of Gardens, Acreage, nearest Railway 
Station or Steamer Ghat, nearest Post and Telegraph Office 

At the end of the book is a complete Index of every Tea 
Carden, alphabetically arranged with the ioUowing porticulm 
Name of Garden, Number of Map in which situated. Name of Tea 
Concern, Distni^ Railway Station, Shipping Ghat, Post Office, 
Tdegraph Office 
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Taylor’s A. B. C. Railway Map of India and Burma. Revised to 
31st March 1911 Scale 32 miles » 1 mch Size of Maps 
72*x 72*1 mounted on cloth, varnished, with rollers Rs, 25. 

I he Hpecml features of ibis Map are 

i THl whole Map IS divided up intj Minll sipiares winch are lettered 'ind number 
ed for easy reference 

9 On the face of the M ip is printed a Index, •ilphabetioally irranKed 

of station in India and Ilmma. These are all lettered and numbered off aa 
well, so ihM any required station » at once found on tefereiiLc (i»t to the index 
and then to the square in which the stition in to be fouiul 
j All Railway syHtems ire coloured diffcr^nil) 

4 The vinous gauges on each system too are prominently brought out 

TAWNEY.— Malavikagnimitra. A Sanskrit Play by Kalidasa 
Literally tran^at^ into English Prose by C H Tawnsy, ii.a„ 
Pnncipu, Presidency College, Calcutta Third Edition Cro*^ 
8 VO, sewed Re. 1-8 

■■ — Two Centuries of Bhartrihari. Translated into English 

Verse by C. H Tawnby, m.a F cap 8vo, doth Rs 2 

TEMPLE-WRIGHT.— Flowers and Gardens in Indio. A Manual 
for Beginners By Mrs. R Tbhfle-Wright Fourth Edition. 
Post 8vo, boards. Rs 2-8. 

"A moNt useful little book which we cannot too strongly recommend 
We can recommend it to our retdcis with utmost confidence, as being not 
only instructive, but extremely interesting, and written in a delightfully easy, 
chatty strain ’ —Cwil and Military Gasttte 

'*Vcry practical throughout* llicre could not be better advice than this, 
and the way it is given showK the enthusi'isin of Mrs. 'I emple Wright —Pioaeert 

Chrysanthemums. A Handbook for Amateurs in India. 
By Mrs Templb-Wright. ismo, sewed As. 6. 

" Mrs iemple-Wright is a very successful amateur gardener m India, and 
she writes in a delightful easy manner on what is evidently her favourite 
flower.' — Ctyhn Ohurtter 

'* Chrysanthemums is divided into lOtes on their history, clasRificotion of 
their type4, instnictions as to soil, planting and propa^^ion, and a host of 
other useful information which seems to constitute a \entable *vade mecum' 
for growers. 'Stattsmaa 

—Baker and Cook. A Domestic Manual for India. By 
Mrs R Tbuplb- WEIGHT. Second Edition, Revised and 
Enlarged. Crown 8vo. boards Ra. 2-8. 

The outcome of long experience and many patient expenments. 

" No better authority on matters relating to the Kitchen and all that per 
tains to curniiris to be found than Mrs Temple-WnghL'— 
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Thacker’s Indian Directory. Official, Legal, Educational, Profes- 
sional andCommeraal Directories of the whole of India , Gen- 
eral Information , Holidays, etc. , Stamp Duties, Customs 
Tariff, Tonnage Schedules , List of Governors-General and 
Administrators of India from beginning of British Rule , Orders 
of the Star of India, Indian Ei^ire, etc ; Warrant of Prece- 
dence, Table of Salutes, etc , l^he Civil Service of India , An 
Army List of the Three Presidencies , A Railway Directory , 
A Newspaper and Periodical Directory , A Directory of the 
Chief Industnes of India , Tea. Indigo, Silk, and Coffee, Jute, 
Mines, Flour Mills, Rice Mills, Daincs, with Details of Acreage, 
Management and Trade-Marks, etc , also a separate list of 
Tea and Coffee Estates in Ceylon , List of Clubs in India , Alpha- 
betical List of Residents, European and Native , and a List 
of British and Foreign Manufacturers with their Indian Agents. 
With Maps Thick Royal 8vo, half leather Published annu- 
ally Rs 25. 

Thacker’s Calcutta Directory, City and Suburbs. Calendar showing 
Festivals and Holidayi , Postal Information , Tonnage Schedule ; 
Custom House Tanfi , Milita^ section, including Calcutta, 
Dum Dum and Barrackpore , Chief Commercial Industnes of 
Bengal , Local Newspapers ; Alphabebcal I^ts, European and 
Native , Railway Establishment , Indian Stamp Duties, Bntish 
and Indian Money Weights and Measures , Municipal Licenses ; 
Calculating and Exchange Tables , Commercial and Domestic 
Information. With Map Royal 8vo, cloth Published annu- 
ally Rs 6 

Thadker’s Directory of the Chief Industries of India ' Compnsing 
the Tea and I ndigo Concerns , Silk Filatures, Sugar 
Factones, Cinchona Concerns, Coffee Estates. Cotton, Jute, 
Rice and Flour Mills, CoUienes, Mines, etc With thar 
Capital , Directors, Fropnetors, Agents, Managers, Assistants, 
etc , and their Factory Marks and a Directory of Estates 
in Ceylon A Complete Index of names of Gardens and of 
Residmts Published annually Rs 7-8 

Thacker’s Indian Medical Directory Embracing the members of 
the Indian Medical Services, the Royal Army Medical Corps, 
Private Practitioners and Nurses F’cap 8vo, Rexme 
Published Annually, Rs. 3-8 

Thacker’s Guide to Cucutta. By Rev W K Firminger, m a . 
B D , F R G s. With M^ of Calcutta and many Illustrations 
of places of Interest. &own 8vo, boards, cloth back Rs 3. 
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Thacker’s Indian Letter-Writer. Coutaiinn^ an Introduction on 
Letter Writing, with numerous F saniplc^? m the various styles of 
Correspondence By PI Avofrson Crown 8vo, cloth Re. i. 

Thacker’s Map of Simla 6*=i mile New Julitioii, Revised to 
1907 Shewing every house bolded 111 Wrapper Re. i. 

Thacker’s Maps for Tourists Delhi — Agra — Cawnpore — Lucknow 
— in pocket case Re i 

Thacker’s Map of Jummoo and Kashmir, Prepared to illustrate 
Duke’s Kashmir Handbook j 6 units -= i inch On Sheet un- 
mounted Rs 2. Mounted on Liiicn and folded 111 Book- 
form Rs 3 

Thacker’s Railway Map of India Showing present and proposed 
New Lines Scale 1 inch— 8u iiules, iiiouuttd oii Linen and 
folded in Book-form Rs 

Thacker’s Reduced Survey Map of India hditcd liy J G Baktiiol- 
OMFW Fourth lulition b'vlencled iind Revised, with 
Railways and Political tlidiigcb to iqto Scale, 70 miles 
to an inch Size of Map 3S by 14 Mounted on linen and 
folded in cloth cast, with lnde\ of 10 000 names, Rs 5 
Mounted on Linen and Rollers, varnished, with Index in 
Book-form Rs 5 On Sheet, nnmoiinted, with Index in 
Book-form 3 

'* An cxllIU t nnpb' —ittasgav* ifi rnld 

[his is *1 cnlly sj)!liii1ic1 in-ip nf Iiidi i pnxliiLid uilli ilii, ^rc'itc-i skill 
Hid carci —A^ ny and JNav^ Iniisettt 

Pot comiMCtiiess and cDinpIcUncRS of informi’ilKin few wnrk'i siiqussiti}; or 
ApproathinR ic wen seen in cartoKi iphy Stohttt 

Thacker’s Indian Field Message Book for Military Officers, Inter- 
leaved Size 6* X 4 }i'* Witli envelopes, Carbon Paper, I’encil, 
and 25 Sheets of Section Pajicr Rt i-S 

Thacker’s Guide to Simla and Routes into the Interior, based on 
Towelle’s Handbook and (tuuIg to Simla Revised, with Map 
of Station and Index to all Ilc^bts , tilso Map of Hill States 
i2mo. cloth Rs 4. 

THOMAS. — The Rod in India . Being Hints how to obtain Sport, 
with remarks on the Natural History of bish and their Culture 
By H. S Thomas, r z s Hurd Kdition, Revised With nu- 
merous Illustrations Demy 8vo. cloth Rs X1-4 

** A niatlLrly IrfiatibL on iht »l of '—J uid 

“A more complete guide to it> subject tinn cmild be foiiml Llsewlierc — 

** Ill'S book ha** been Tor yc irb i stlnd inl \Mirk iicrii i|is, nilliuiiL iiijiKilici* 
to others, iL may be descnbcil as {Ai sLanihril uork ujion lii<li m 'iiuliiu /dM\ 
intUd Sorting and Dniuifi fit < 
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TUCKER.— The Management of a Plague and the Pnn- 

aple on which it should be based By E F Gordon Tucker, 
Captain, i us. Demy 8vo, cloth Re i-8. 

TURNBULL.— Notes on Fire Tactics, etc,, and on Mathine Guns. 
By Lieut. Bruce Turnbull. A D A A G . Musketry, 1 . S 
Troops Re z-4. 

TWEED. — Handbook on Ducks, Geese, Turkeys, Guinea-Fowls, 
Pea-Hens, Pigeons, Rabbits, etc. By Isa Tweed Illustra- 
ted. Crown 3 vo, doth Rs. 2-8 

Poultry-Keeping in India. A Simple and Practical Book 

on their Care and Treatment, their various Breeds, and the 
means of rendering them profitable Isa Tweed Second 
Edition, thoroughly Revised, with new Illustrations through- 
out Crown 8vo, cloth Rs 2-8 

Cow-Keeping in India, A Simple and Practical Book on 

their Care and Treatment, their various Breeds, and the means 
of rendenng them profitable By Tsa Tweed 'Ihird Edi- 
tion With 37 Illustrations of the various Brecxls, etc Crown 
8vo, cloth, gilt Ra 4-8 

■ » Canary-Keeping m India. By Isa Tweed, Author of 

Poultry-keeping in India,'* " Cow-kccping in India,” and 
” Handbook on Ducks, Geese, Turkeys, Guinea-Fowls, etc ” 
Crown 8vo, Rs a-8 

“ The \o1unie iii question cihils only Rs« 9-8 and treets of the Riihject exhaus- 
tively, even to the buying and Mlling of canaries. 1 he expenditure of this sum 
will ue a good insestment for the caniry -keeper It will put money into his 
pocket It will likewise be a lxx>ii to the little cnpiives, for it will prob ibly save 
them much suffering C ^ M Oasefic 

" An excellent trcitise and exhaustive book by an educatcil and entliusiastic 
expert /ueid 

TWEEDlE.--HinduBtani as it Ought to be Spoken. By J Tweedie, 
Bengal Civil Service, Fourili Edition, Revised Crown 8vo, 
sewed Re i-8 

■ Supplement containing Key to the Exerases and Transla- 
tion of the Reader with Notes Re i 
Tweedie's ' ' Hmdustam as it Ought to be Spoken ” is de- 
signed specially to meet the wants of new arrivals to whom 
a knowledge of the written character is not essential The 
student who starts with this little book will need no other assis- 
tance , the language is throughout clear, concise and explana- 
tory, while the ample reading lessons provide him with a know- 
ledge of colloquial diction thoroughly understood by all Hindu- 
btani-speaking Indians. 
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TYACKE.^The Sportsman *8 Manual. In Quest of Game in Kuln, 
T^ahoul, and I^dak to the Tso Moran Lake, with Notes on 
Shooting in Spiti, Bara Bagahal. Chamba and Kashmir, and 
a Detailed Descnption of Sport in more than loo Nalas. With 
9 Mam By Lt -Col R xl Tyacke, late H M 's 98th and 
34th Regiments Second Edition. F’cap 8vo, cloth Rs 4. 

We have nelilom aeen so much inform'ition romp'eshcil into so small a space 
It IH impossible to do full justice to the authors jiniiistahinK work, but as it 
ippLils to all classes, uc cuiiiiiiend 11 to the public as a lii)>hly in 

terestine brccfmrt •^Indian hitld 

'* F\cry jioKe is full of Rood advice based on sound iirictiLal experience of 
the distnets described, ind the Kainc found in each hoidcs this pncticil 
pabulum for the young sportsman the book contains also anecdotes of some of 
Col 1 yacke s niatiy sliools ' — A/nilishuitUt 

rhose who wish to shoot iii the Kangro District or right up lo Ladak cculd 
not do belter than to get that interesting and well written little book by Colonel 
Tyarke, the most practical work ever penned by a TTiiiialay in sportsman llie 
Excerpt from *'Tk£ GnuU to Dharuisala, the A attorn Valley^ and Kuln 
By J Piiegerald Lee 

UNDERWOOD. — Indian, English and Indian Character. By Ellis 
Underwood Fcap 8 vo, sewed As 12 

VAUGHAN. — ^Pushto Grammar. By Genl. Sir J L Vaughan 
New Edition, Revised Crown 8vo, cloth Ra 6 

VREDENBURG. — A Summary of the Geology of India By Ernest 
W Vrsdenburg, arsm, arcs Second Edition, Revised 
and Enlarged Demy 8vo, paper cover Re z-8 

'* It IS a summary that is full of information, and yet it is both readable and 
attractive Mr Vredtriburg is no mere abstractor of the work of olhersi but 
*in observer and a discoverer whose personality adds weight to the present 
lucid summary Nature 

Lectures on Indian Geol By Ernest W Vrkdbn- 

BURG, a R s M , A R c s , of the Geological Survey of India 

[in pfBparation, 

WALKER.^Angling on tiie Kumaon Lakes. With a Map of the 
Kumaon Lake Country and Flan of each Lake By Depy 
Surgeon-General W Walker. Crown 8vo, cloth. Rs. 4. 

WHALLEY.— Notes on E^rmologies of Hindi Rural Words. By 
Paul Whalley, ii.a , b.c 8. (retired). Re 1 
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WILKINS. — Modem Hinduism * Being an Account of the Reli- 
gion and Life of the Hindus m Northern India By W J Wil* 
KINS Second Edition Crown 8vo. cloth Rs 5-10 
“ Hl writi& 111 \ lihtrrii anil coiiiprchensi\e 'ipint — Saturday R€v\eu} 

WILKINS. — Hindu Mythology Vedic and Puranic. By W. J 
Wilkins, late of the London Missionary Society, Calcutta 
Lhird Edition ll^ofuscly Illustrated Crown 8vo, cloth 
Rs 5-10 

'‘Air Wilkiiis liAb iliiiH Ills wiirk well with an honest desire to state facts 
ipari from all iheologicil pn possession, incl liis \oliiiiicis likely lo ho a useful 
kook of rcfsrenLi. Unartiian 

WILSON. — ^The Early Annals of the English in Bengal ; Being the 
Bengal Public Consultations for the first half the i8tli Cen- 
tuiy Summarised, Extracted and Edited, with Introductions 
ana Illustrative Addenda By C R Wilson, m a Volume 
1 1704 to 1710 Royal 8vo, cloth Rs 12 Volume 2 

Parti i7iTtoi7i7 Royal 8vo, cloth Rs 12 Volume 2 
Part 2 Royal 8vo cloth. Rs 10 

WINDSOR. — Indian Toxicology. By F N Windsor, m h , m r c s , 
J3 A.C , zi s , Captain, i m s , Chemical Analyst and Bacteriologist 
to the Govemment of Burma Crown 8vo, Rs 3 

rile book shoiiUl bi. uf tin greatest usi. to inedir'il men md students in 
Indii, and wi. hopi to ste ii mtr(iilui.uil ml i ivcry rio\eniment Hospital and 
ilisprnsaiy inliidit —ladiaH MidhaKtazeUt 

WOOD — Fifty Graduated Papers in Arithmetic, Algebra, and Geom- 
etry for the ubu of students preparing for the Entrance j*'xain- 
ination of the Indian Universities With Hints on Methods 
of Shortening Work aud on the Writing of Examuiation Papers. 
By W H Ardev Wood, ha. r c s , Ptinapal, La Martinure 
College Crown 8vo, cloth Re i-S 

WOODROW.^The Mango, its Culture and Vaneties. By G. Mar- 
shall Woodrow, formerly Professor of Botany, College of 
Science, Poona Re i 

YOUNG. — The Carlsbad Treatment for Tropical and Digestive AiL 
ments and how to carry it out anywhere. By Louis Tarle- 
TON Young, m d Second Edition, with Illustrations Crown 
8 vq Rs 4-8 

“ I liL biH)l IS uf I must useful nature, ind inspire ojiitidrnce by tlit. candour 
and fulness of us inlbrm'Uioii and points of Kuidaiice —Irak Jimes 

“ Ihe Ixwk luiit'iiiis the lesuli of six juiis prictiLal expent.iiLL ami sliuuhl 
be of IS iimch advnnt.i^e lo iiiLdiLil nitn as lo tiu. kulTcrerii ' -- /latut Ntwi 
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CLAbSIbII<D UNDKK SuIIJElLIs 


AQRlCnLTQREl 

A|;ricuUur il Jourii'il 

Memoirs 

Bald, Indi in Te i 
— " Ficiis I* iDstica 
Howard, Win. ii iii Indi i 
Muktrji« Indian Aern uUure 

111111*111 Sericulture 

Keid, liuliKo 
Roy, Crops of Bengal 
Woodrow, I he Mangu 

ANGLO-INDIAN LIFB 

\berif«h M'l^kiy, rwcritj^iiie Day** 
Ailkeii, Kehiiid the Hiini^'ilon 
Aliph Cheem, I^ys of Ind 
\tkiiisoiii Curry *ind Rus 
I au, Indian Snapshots 

ANTHROPOLOGY 

Le^nn, Old Chipped Stones 

ASTRONOfilY 

Maunders, Astronomy 

BBLLHS LBTTRBS 
AND BSSAYS 

AberiKh MaLkiiy, I nLiit> one Djy-* 
Indo-\n,,liin 1 iieritiire 
Onuoi'uol CliiiiidLr Mouk rji e 
Underwood, Indnn I* nglish 

BOTANY 

Beddouie s b enis 
ClarkL, Coiiipu-sil l IiidittC 
Coldstre mi, Crasses Punjab 
Collett, ]<Iora Siiuleiisia 
Hoxburgh, hlora InJita 


COMMERCIAL 

Kiiiilill Kendy Reckoner 
ISiiidit s ( uiiiiiieri 1 il llindiist in 
Kush, C uder 

■ Siipplemuic 

Siianni, Intenst Reidy Keikoner 
SpciiH R( id) Rei.kiiiii.r 
I h tiktr's C di iitia Ihreclory 

] 11111*111 IJin.(tory 

Industri d I )iri.Ltuiy 

Mulu al Hirei lory 
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